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HISTORY OF OALIFORNIA 


CHAPTER I 


THE DEVELOP
IENT OF AGRICULTURE 
17ü9-18S9 


THE THREE GREAT BRANCHES, GRASS, GRAIN, AND FRUIT-THE AGE OF 
GRA
::)-PRE-Al\IERICAN FARMING-PROCESSES AND PRODUCTS-EXHAUS- 
TIOX OF SOIL-FARMING 
IACHINERy-IRRIGATION-ARTESIAN 'VELLS- 
RIPARIA
 RIGHTS-DROUGHTS-FLOODS-PESTS-CUMATES AND SOILS 
-TEMPERATURE AND RAINFALLS-CONFIGURATIONS AS AFFECTING AGRI- 
CULTURE. 


AFTER the close of the pastoral period, the three 
great products of California \vere successively gold, 
grain, and fruit. Grass, gold, and grain have each 
had their day, and the epoch of fruit and the vine 
is upon us. These don1Ïnant devolopments had each 
their collateral industries. Thus the grazing period, 
,vhich flourished during the pastoral times prior to 
the gold discoveries, \yas attended, by the hide and 
tallo\v trade, \v hich for three quarters of a century 
constituted the basis of inland and coast COlnnlerC8. 
Digging for gold developed a new conllnerce and a 
ne\v con1n1unity, \vhile \vith grain-growing and fruit- 
raising can1e social refinernent and the higher culture. 
The stock-raising pursuit of the Hispano-Califor- 
nians was attended by a little planting, only enough 
for food to sustain the inhabitants. Horses and cattle, 
left to roalll almost in a state of nature, n1ust look to 
nature for their sustenance. The grass, brought for- 
ward by the rains of ,vinter, was cured by the suns of 
VOL, VII. 1 
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TIlE DEYELOP
IEXT OF AGRICULTURE. 


:-:un nner ; shelter for beasts was l.it
le thought of, barns 
almo,:t unknown. Horses for ndmg were broken by 
quick amI yiolent methods; few we
e used for draught. 
Little or no care was taken to Improve the bre
d, 
,vhich rather deteriorated. Ploughs ,vere often nothIng 
l110re than crooked sticks; thrashing ,vas performed by 
the feet of l11ar08; "
agons consisted of rude frames 
upon \\'hcelH 111ade froln picces of hoard. . 
]
nterprise ""a
 1110stly confined to t!le slowly Inflo\v- 
inO" foreicrn elelnollt. Sutter had In 1840 opened 
extensive Oplantations, and drilled Indians to cultivate 
thCI11. Before this example Anglo-Saxon occupation 

pread 
outh\vard, and to the north, establishing stock- 
farrns and orchards bet\veen the Stanislaus and Rus- 
Rian rivers. Gold roused the country froll1 its leth- 
argy, and engendered new anluitions. As surface 
J11ining- becalne less renlunerative, diggers began to 

\vell the agricultural ranks, first as raisers of potatoes 
anJ other vegetables, ahnost indispensable to health 
aillong Ininers confined to a salt-,llleat diet. . Cereals 
follo\ved. first barley as the hardier grain for the dry 
and sandy soil, and in denland for the large anin1al 
traffi\?; then others, and by 1854 the state ,vas practi- 
("ally self-supporting. Then canle the revelation that 
the large interior yalleys, condemned as arid, were ,veIl 
adapted for ,vheat, and soon after\vard began their 
cultiyation, until the reU'ion took rank amon cr the 
1 1 . ð b 
C[H Ing- \\'heat-ficlds of the ,vorld. Speculation en- 
tered into the pursuit, ,vhich feature ,vas rather 
stil
lulated than checked by the uncertain rainfall 
,,,Inch frequently caused a failure of cro p s leavino' to 
1 . 1 ' b 
(Ie t 10 hc.rJs no\V hec(nning some,vhat dependent ' 
uI!on theln 1.11 default. of large portions of their other- 
\Vl
e occupIcd grazIng-grounds. The drought of 
18G
-4 gay? a fatal blow to the aspirations of cattle- 
1I1C11, 
,ve.eplllg away the pa
toral importance of entire 
('
U!l
leS In the south, con1pclling tillage and the sub- 
dl\ïSIOn of ranges. Thus stock-raisin()' ,vas reduced 
to a Hu1Jordinatc adjunct of the farm
 with greater 



ADVANTAGES AND DISADV ANTAGES. 
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attention given to sheep, the no-fence Ia,vs ,vhich fol- 
lo\ved alnlost putting an end to the business. 
The possibilities of orchards and vineyards had been 
early understood, but the inferior q ua.Iity of the 111is- 
sion fruit, especially the grape, offered but little el11- 
ploynlent, until in later years the gradual introduction 
of fÒreign varieties paved the way for flourishing vine- 
yards and orange groves. The attendant forluation of 
snlall holdings proved a gratifying feature, as best 
adapted to the general prosperity and the elevation 
of agricultural labor, causing a superior class to en- 
gage,in such pursuits. 
The high prices and the ready acquisition of ,vealth 
gave the speculative spirit a bent for operations on a 
grand scale on farnlS of vast acreage, no less than for 
superficial 111ethods, ,vith gang-ploughs for scratching 
rather than turning the surface, and ,vith frequent 
recourse to the ready yet exhausting volunteer crop. 
To the predilection of Californians to experiment and 
change is due such results as the lo,v pruning and 
other ilnprovelnents in vineyards and orchards, the 
evolution of superior breeds in stock, the promising 
silk and cotton culture/ and the nUlllerous labor-sav- 
ing ilnplenlents, as multiform gang-ploughs and COln- 
Lined header and thrasher, 'v hi
h are here 1l10re 
,videly perfected and adopted than else,vhere. Few 
countries possess so varied a cultivation, or a farnl- 
iug community of higher general intelligence and 
enterprise. 
This development has been ,vrought in the face of 
obstacles, notably the dryness of soil and season, with 
periodical droughts. 2 


1 All t'ountries were required to contribute their quota to the rising com- 
monwealth. From France and Japan were obtained the silk-worm, from 
England and Kentucky horses anti cows of superior breed, from Asia minor 
the Angora goat, from ,:l\Iexico cotton and a host of other plants, and vines 
from half a dozen regIOns. The method of making sparkling wines and 
brandy were studied at Epernayand Cognac, raisin-drying at l\lalaga, etc. 
Every lesson and experiment was noted-every achievement of science. 
.2 The north wind is withering, producing a suffocating, alkaline dust, 

lnch often aff
cts the eyes and air, passa
es. Flies and mosquitoes abound 
112 some parts, In others ground-sqUIrrels and rabbits; yet 011 the whole these 
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THE nEYELOP
IENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
The preëmillcnce of stock-raisi.ng 
n. early days. laid 
upon farmcl's the lmrdcn 
f .mamtammg 
en
es, but 
:IS the euHiyation of the sOlI lncrea::;cd, theIr Int.erests 
acquired gn'atcr \\
eight. It ,vas RholVIl. that a free 
rancrc for eattlc should not Le alltnved In. the great 
Yalì
ys, ". here tin1 Ler ,vas s.carce.. The dlscove::J: of 
the value of the San Joaqulll plain for wheat-raIsIng 

aYe f'lnphasis tn this vie,v. After a l?ng delay, t
le 
lccri-;lature aHo,vcd 3. test to be lllade In a small dlS- 
tr
t and ,yith the decline of cattle-raising subsequent 
to tl;e drought of 18G2-4, less difficulty ,vas encol
n- 
tcrcd in extending the area, untIl nearly the entIre 
agricultural portion of the state enjoyed the ùenefit. 3 


a.1Hictions are of a mild nature. Good water is not general. But w
1Ìle the 
Ir) neb
 is forbiilcling in some respects, awl at tim
s delays :pl
ughmg, yet 
it aho checks weeds and is a great boon in harvest-tune, permIttmg crops to 
1,e reaped in economic and convenient security., Traflic monopoly lms been 
iIl\'eigheù again:;t, but the eyi
 is no
 wor:5e tha
 11l wany oth?r s
ates: 

ore 
lormi\lahle i:; land monopoly, m taxmg enterprise and retardmg ImllllgratlOn, 
hut the remedy lics with the people. Against these drawbacks stands an over- 
whelming array of aùvantages which in
pire the most glowing priùe and hope. 
California occupies one of the most favored zones on the globe, and compared 
\\ ith the sister states of the union it is a summer-laud. So atte:5ts the e\'er- 
ÍIwrea-;ing intlux of tourists, who seek here a period of rest and enjoyment; of 
iuvdli\l:i iu quest of health and winter homes; of immigrants drawn by the ex- 
p lIl(lin
 faille of vincyards and orange groves, hy the perennial spring alH1 
lMlmy air of the coast region, with ever-hlooming banks beneath an Italian sky. 

loreover, the land lie
 mostly prepared for immediate tillage, with no heavy 
!-Io(I, or shruh, or stone to ohstruct the farmer, but with light soil and clear sur- 
face which permit gang-ploughs to cover areas much larger than elsewhere, and 
<1:t one thir\l the cost. There are no coltl winters to bury the ground for months; 
IIttJe fro-;t, and rarely hail or levelling rain storms. Nature grants extra time 
for unfolcl
llent, as shown in ,the l'erp
tual green, in the faster growth of treps 
a
lCl of 
nllnal:i, both of wlucll acqmre maturity at almost half the age as- 
f-lgnc\l 1Il the eastern states, for with these the comparison is fittest, And 
not only can the harvesting of grain and fruit be left to the convcnience of 
the farmer, 
mt grain may be cut, thrashed, awl sacked in one operation, 
ready for slupment, and many fruits may be dried ill the sun for preservation. 
TIle no-fence law confers all economic boon on tillers without real detri- 
mcnt to ,the 
tock-rai:5er, and farming has risen to sup:eme consideration, as 
th,c ,lr'a\l
ng lIlclustry of the state, to the restriction of formerly preëlninellt 
nHJllng rIghts. Thus safe g uan18 aIH1 natural aclvantaO'es li(rhten toil and ex- 
1 0 0 
)cn:.e, ",ul'I
 Y more wants and luxuries, and permit the formation of the 
.l(
ht bC<l
ltIful and comfo
tal)le of homes and of prosperous fruit-growing col- 
InICB. See chapter on bIrth of towns, vol. vi. Colonies were formed in all 
)d,rt:i (I[ the t,tate, hut flourished best 011 the irri(rated tracts of the south 
,hl'rc the 
o
mon interests centre in a canal; whi;h makes e.tch small hold
 
ng all-sufIi<:lcnt for 
 f.tmily, yet impels them to unite for harvesting and 
,thcl" ol'eratl(m
, as wme- p ressin rr dr y in g and cannincr 
:I Th ( . f . 0" 
. 
. _ e "'Jrll.
 0 ]8"0 places the cost of constructing and repairinG' fences 
In ,1
,I(! at t:!, 12U,OOO, the farm acreage hcing IG GOO 000 while for tl
e entire 
OnIon It titoo(l at 
-;7,800,OOO for an acreage of 53G,OÒO,OÒO. Considering the 
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The number of farllls in 1880 ,vas placed at 36,000, 
a doubling ,vithin 20 years,4 and the average size at 
4G2 acres. 5 In 1889 the nun1ber ,vas estilnatcd at 
55,000, \vith a slightly larger avcrage. The IlJOnOp- 
olization of so Hluch of the best land is due par- 
tially to the old land ]a \VS of l\Iexico, and also to the 
acquisition of large valley tracts by Arnericans before 
their agricultural value had becon1e fully kno\vn. 6 The 


small value of the live-stock, as compared with farms, the latter have the 
strength on their side. Timber fences cost as high as 
öoo per mile. The barbed 
wire fence, howsoever barbarous, has by its comparative cheapness largely 
supplanted the superior board structure; but in the redwood districts, the 
worm and post and rail fenccs naturally sustain themselvcs better. In the 
south the cactus was in vogue at the missions, but willow hedges were fre- 
quenty grown. 
4, Thi3 gives one farm to every 24 persons, while the average for the U. S. 
is Olle for evcry ùozen. But here must he considered the position of Cal. as 
a mining state, with the commercial and manufacturing imlustries; and the 
l)revalence of speculative farming, as indicated by the great size of the farms 
aad the large improved acreage in each, which require the service of a con- 
siderable proportion of the population, The increase of farms from 18,700 in 
lSGO to 23,70J in 1870 and over 3;),900 in 1880, with an acreage of 8,700,000, 
11,400,000, and 1G,Goo,OOO, respectively, fully corresponds to the growth of 
population, from 380,000 to 5GO,OOO and 8G3,03(), for here must be considered 
the relatively greater immigration of females in late years and the expansioll 
of hmilies, which form neutral factors. 
á For size of farms California exceeds every other state, and it is a peculiar- 
ity fa\
ored by her speculative spirit, which delights in operations on a large 
scale, by the rapid acquisition of wealth through mining and other chance 
efforts, and by the soil and climate, which favor vast farming enterprises, 
Nor i3 it a mere holding of farm, for the percentage of unimproved land in 
these tracts is only 3;).7, while the average for the U. S. is 46.9. 
6 Of the :Mexican ranges large lots were sold at a few climes per acre. 
Under the state law of 1\Iarch 8, 18GS, which set asiJe many safe restrictions, 
possessory rights permitted the temporary enclosure of tracts, to the preju- 
dice of preëmptors. U wIer Indian and eastern agricultural college scrip 
large areas were bought up, one persoll obtaining over 300,000 acres. The 
railways held back brge lots for higher prices. The office of U, S. sur.-gen. 
for C::tl. was created by act of 
Iarch 3, 1831, and S. D. King of the land tlcpt 
at '\Vashingtoll became the first incumbent, arriving here on Apr, 19, 183l. 
He took possession of the archives thcn heltl by the military govt. J. C. Hays 
succeeded him in 1833, and was followed in Sept. 1857 by J. l\Iamleville. 
:l\leanwhile extra work had devolved upon the office at the conclusion of the 
labors of the land commission. E, F. Beale, later minister to Austria, held 
office 18Gl-4. L. Upston, long editor of the Sac. Union, 1864-8. The office is in 
a measure under control of the state. :l\Iount Diablo forms the hase point for 
surveys. Prof. Davidson criticises the system. Californian, i. GO-3. Reports 
of work done are given in U. S. Gov. Doc., Congo 32, Sess. 1, H. Ex. Doc. 2, 
ii. pt. ii. 8-11, 4:3-9, for 1831; [d., Sess, 2, Doc. 14, iii, 1-11, for 1832; Land 
Off. Rept
, passim; in the preceding act and in separate form, with references 
in Cal. JOlt/'. Sen., 183
 et seq.; and Ill., Ass., ape annually; U. S. COcli'it Sllr- 
,,-'cy. Of the 101,000,030 of land in 137,800 sq. mil
s in Cal., over 52,00J,000 
ha<l been surveyed by the beginning of this decade. By.:\Iareh 1837 O\yer 
71,000 miles of survey lands had been measured. Land-offices were reCOlTI- 
L"'1.CllJeù. by the executive ill 1831-2. U. S. Gov. Doc., Congo 32, Sess. 1, H. 
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t'\ il L; bccon1Ïng Ulore noticeable of late years, as the 
inerca::;)d dl'lllanli for sllutll Hettleulents reveals that 
little land of \-alue is left in governlllcnt hand
, and as 
thp riparian <luestion points out that nUlllcrous holde
s 
of both sllutll and large sections have so selccted theIr 

round a
 to control still larger areas. 7 B
t the abuse 
i
 
TaJually IC
8éning, under the ne\v hortIcultural era 
\\y]
ich dClnallds for its be
t dcvelopnlent the tenure of 
sinall 5ections. 8 
The cOluparati vely high value of farn1s h

e is sus- 
tained by the favorable cliinate, and condItIons, the 
u
ually unobstructe
 ground, re
d1. for immedi
t
 
culti\yation, and the 
nlnlense possIbIlItIes of the soil. 
I:x. Doc. 2, p. 1.3; ltl., Sess. 2, Doc. I, i. pt, i. 7G; and by act of 

arch 3, 1853, 
three. were establishetl at Benicia, 'Marysville, and Los Angeles; In 1858 three 
more were addell, at Humboldt, Stockton, and Visalia; and subsequently ha
f 
a dozcn more three of them east of the Sierra Nevada. Some were consolI- 
lltted. [d., t:Ollg, 33, Sess. ], Doc. I, i. pt. i. 78-9, etc.; Dunlop'.s Lau's, 
1';.)':)-91; Van Buren's Remar!..'s, 18;)2, 1-8; Douglas' Speech, June 26-8, 1850; 
('al. Polito Code, 4Sô; U. S. Gov. Doc., Congo 47, Sess. 2, H. Ex. Doc. 45, pp. 
IOI!) et scq,; Cai. Joltr. A.
.q., passim. 
.. To the virtual exclusion of settlers. The possessor of a small spring 
may command sections of land dependent upon this source. . 
.. 1 he con:-;equent rise of land values also promotes subdivision, by tempt- 
ing the large holtlers to sell, by pressing them with heavier taxes, and by 
rCllucing their percentage of g:lin, particularly when comp3.red with the more 
thorou
h mctho(ls of the small cultivator, sustained by the reserve force of 
the family. 
o far nearly two thirùs of the farms range between 100 anli 
j()() acres, with O\yer 2,j00 exceeùing 1,000 acres; but during the last few years 
Pie 
,lle of 20-acre lots for viniculture has become a marked feature among 
!awl-holders in the southern counties. Only one fifth of the totailltllllber of 
farms are leased to tenant.:
. 
, 90f a total acreage in farms of IG,GOO,OOO; there was unimproved about one 

hIrll, or 3,9:!0,OOO acrcs
 of which only I,G70,OOO was in wooiUallù. Of the 
uupro\'c l l, G,GOO,OOO were tilled, including fallow and grass in rotation, and 
4,W,",OOO in permanent pastures, orchards, ana vineyards. Of the U. S. farm 
a
reage, 33ti,UOO,000, o\'cr 231,000,000 acres were unimproved, mostly in 

lIn1,er., anll ?,2:
,0()0,OOO. tilled. Their value was placell at $10,230,000,000, 
mclu<lmg hmlùmgs, ef1Ul\'alent to about $20 per acre, In Cal. the value was 
=--:! j:!,OOU,OOO, equivalent to 81G, which must be considered hityh for so new a 
c,ountry. In Arkansas the valuation is only 
G, and in ohl settled Alabama, 
little over
. The co,
t of constructiu a and repairincr fences was placeù for 
I ,,';!) at $2,100,OJO. Arkansas, with lle
Lrly the s:ulle 
crearre and population 
. pt.-nt only 
1,;;SD,OOO. From the othcr two thirlls were 
btaille,l proLluct
 
\
lu. II !( .t:i
.;;OO,OO\), or SG9 f
)r eve
y inhabitant, or about 
;50 for every 
o .le o
 . '!', 000 per
ons ellg
g
1 1 III 
grlCu1ture, a1thougl
 the unproved acre 
yl(,ltlc,l httl
 1Il
)re than :--,),00, willIe the average acre III the union brought 
nl.arly 
,) lCMlIlg, howe\ycr, only $44 to the illhahitant or about 8300 to 
t .h farm worker. III 18;0 the ccu:-;us returncd for California $49 !JOO 000 
from 6,200,000 dCre'i, anli the avcrage for the U. S. was also rclatively higller. 
Th? \'ah
c of the 11,400,000 farm acrea was then $141,000,000 in Cal.; for 
) 
t,t), 8, .00,000 acres stood at only 
8. 700000' awl for 1830 3 
oo 000 
t.e lrly dll ulllmlJrovéù, at 
3J8-;O,OOO. The 
alu'e of live-stock' fir;urcLÌ fo
 
b 
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Great extravagance has been displayed in by raisers 
of grain in exhausting the soil ,vithout due attention 
to rest, rotation, and fertilization. 10 As a rule, the 
rains of N oveIl1ber soften the sun1n1er-baked earth suf- 
ficiently for ploughing. Favored by the lightness of 
the soil and the absence of sod, stones, and Lushes, the 
operation is mostly perforllled by gang-ploughs, cut- 
tinO' fro1l1 four to eight inches deep,I1 and ploughing 
fro
1 four to eight or even more acres daily, so that 
the cost is reduced sometill1es as lo\v as forty cents 
:per acre. 12 
1850, 18GO, 1870, and 1880 at $3,350,000, $35,600,000, $38,000,000, and 
$33,500,000, respectively; and farming implements at $103,000, 
2,3GO,000, 
85,300,000, and $8,450,000, or about 80 cents per improved acre, while the 
average for the U. S. was nearly twice as much; but then Cal. is a new coun- 
try, with ingenious ideas of economy. 
10 There are, however, numerous instances of land being cultivated year 
after year, especially for the less exhausting barley, with only a little falling 
off from the original productiveness. The only manure applied in these cases 
was from the burning of stubble or what was dropped by stock. Some divided 
their land into three parcels; one being ploughed to lie fallow; another, the 
last fallow, being simply sown anù harrowed; the third was ploughed and 
sown. Some permitted volunteer crops every other year. 
II In the San Joaquin Valley from two to five or even ten ploughs were 
used in a gang, each making a furrow 8 or 10 inches wide and 4 or 5 deep. 
A gang of 5 ploughs will turn up 6 acres in a day. 
12 'Vhile on small farms with heavy soil, the acre may cost $2 or $3. In 
the prevailing haste deep ploughing has been widely neglected. Farmers 
also overlook the capillary power induced by ploughing, for drawing moisture 
to the plant and attracting solar heat. Some attach a sower and harrow to 
the plough and complete the entire work at once; otherwise broadcast sowing 
is preferred as the cheapest and speediest. anù the task may be delayed for 
weeks after ploughing. A broadcast sower with 2 men covers 100 acres a day, 
giving work for 7 harrows of 100 teeth each. Steam ploughs have been com- 
mended as well adapted to level fields, with stationary or locomotive engines, 
Lut experience does not favor them. Hewlett gives an account of the de- 
mand for them in his Stat., 
IS., as do Nash & Co. in their Rept, ,MS.; Gal. 
Fflrmer, :March 11, 18G9, describes the trial of steam ploughs; S. F. Bulletin, 
:l\Iarch 13, 18GÐ; :Feb. 8, 1859; Nov. 22, 18GG; Sac. Union, Nov. 12, 1873; S. 
Joaq, Co. Ifist., 71-2, on implement manuf. and inventions at Stockton, and 
in Yolo Co. Ilist., 44; Alta Cal., Oct. 8, 1857, Aug. 13, 1858. The rarity of 
rains during the summer and autumn leave harvesters undisturbed. Grain 
and many root anù fruit crops may be left untouched for weeks after matu- 
rity, for the latter continue to thrive, and grain capsules retain tenaciously 
the kernel until moistened by rain or opened by the thrasher. This gives 
the farmer ample time for reaping, anll he may safely leave the grain loose 
or in sheaves, without stacking, till prepareù to thrash it. Usually it is col- 
lected in piles, from which the thrasher 
s feù unless the cutting is performed 
by the favorite header, which, sweeping over from 20 to GO acres a day, 
delivers the grain to the wagon attending, whence it is drawn up and 
pitchell into the thrasher. Latterly a combined header and thrasher has 
been introduced, which delivers the grain in sacks along its path ready to be 
hauled to the granary. Thus can be saved the expense of binding, stacking, 
and storing, together with much other costly labor required elsewhere. 1'he 
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TilE DEY}:LOP
JEXT OF .\(
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The peculiar .an.d I;:<,.anty d
stribution of r

:l in 
al- 
ifofl1ia rl'lldt'r
 IrngatIoll dcslraLle for a large p
ntlo
 
t 
 tIle 
oil :lntl indis } )CllSa ble for SOIne sectIons. 
() ., . ., . 
l
('sides a

ured and augJncnted crops, wl
h lrrl

t
on 
i" cOlnbinctl several adJitional benefits: In fertIhzlllg 
and renovating the soil; 14 ill de
troying, by flooJillg, 
nUIllcrOU8 pest
, Buch as squIrrels, gopher
, and 
phylloxcra; in cnabling the far!I
er to. select hIS o\\'"n 
tilHC for planting, thus eCOnOlll1Z1ng tune and oppo:- 
tunit\- and assistin cf hiln to obtain several crops In 
(H}{\ 

;lS()n. u S(\Yc
'll advantages combine to raise the 
yaluc of irrio'ate<.11ands Inany fold; the chief oqjection 
lies in the 
anitary aspect, but this is slight, and so 
Üu' :1 pplies only to certain conditions. 16 ... 
X O\y here, perhaps, are the benefits of IrrIgatIon 
more appreciated than in southern California, ,vhere 
nUlln'" tracts, before considcrcd alrnost ,vorthless, Ita ve 
hecI; transformed into the most productive lands in tlJe 

tatc. On some of tbelTI to,vns have been built, as in 
the case of I
olllona, a portion of ,vhose site ',vas pur- 
chased in 188
 by ::\loses L. 'Vicks,11 one of the Inost 
machinery in use here is on a larger scale than in the east, and several Cat 
im'entiolls have helped reduce the cost of harvesting 
ome f>O per cent. 
Dc
criptions under manufactures, vol. vi., and in lIIount. Dem., June I, 1878; 
JI:xl(',...Ú) Jo. elf'.
, June 29, July 6, 1877, etc. 
13 The rainfall, excessi\'e in the north, decreases going southward, renò.er- 
ing cultivation more and more insecure. The foothills bonlering the valleys 
are faYored \\ ith the condensation of moisture hy the range,:;, awl the C0ast 
feels the vapors from the ocean, The melting snows in 
larch anù April 
form the re!',erve supply of water on ,,,hich irrigation mainly (lepenJs. Irri- 
gat
on is 1,eco,ming more important as pop111ati
m increases, and with it the 
dC,.,lre .to ol,tam the 
reatest re
urns from the sOIL Hence, also, the growing 
neCe.iMlty for o?cupymg the pIams of. the 8011.th, whose arid a
pcctpossesses 
t
e compensatmg advantagcs of a SOl
 ancl clllnatc unsurpassed. under irriga- 
bon, for pr(J{luctIvencss and for chOIce and varied culture. Thcir treelei:!B 
f;xpans(', devoid of sncl, lics ready, moreO\'er, for imme<liate cultiva.tion. 
. 14 Di'isolving, as it does, the elemcnt:;; required for organic lifc. 1\ umerous 
1n'ihncf'
 can 1,e given of fields yielclin,1J' well for decailes "\vithout other ma- 
!lurc. The. value of the Nile m'crtlows is generally unùerstoml. The saving 
m 1
1d.nUre l
 an offset to thc cost of irrigatioll. 
In, the foouthcrn part of 
(lll Joaquin valley 5 cuts of alfalfa are not 
uncommon, E 6 yptidll corn anclll1Ïeet have yieldecl three crops. 
1 Partly hecau
e the culturcs in vogue re(luire only model'ate irriO'ation 
!-n1t 11t: ,lU...C the cl,lIna.te has features mOllifying the intlucllcc oÎ malaria. It 
1. tI

PpO '!,th
Lt 
lCe-ficl(l'i woulcl l)e less hcalthy. 

 \I r ".'f'k'i_"\\ <1.3 h
rn at Ahcr(lcen, \[onroe county, :Mississippi, nn the 
..._,1 of _
pl'lll".,
. HH
 fath.er, :Moscs J, \"lcks, a native of Savanna, wa'i 
a prutnlUl nt L.ulker aUlI l",ulroad IUa?} of :\lcmphis, TCllncs:-;ee. The elder 
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enterprising and public-spirited citizens of Los Ange- 
les county. On this property ,vater \vas obtaineù by 
sinking Inore than a score of artesian ,veIls and by 
conveying to it in pipes the ,vaters of San .L
ntonio 
cañon, 'v hereby an altnost desert region has been 
converted into a thriying settlelncnt. 
Irrigation ,vas introduced during the first decade of 
Spanish occupation/ 8 Lut progressed in a slo,v, desul- 
tory manner, at least north of Los AlJgeJes, although 
aided in the gold region hy n1Ïning ditches. In the 
seventies, ho\vever, ,vith the extension of scttlelllcnts 
in Sau Joaquin valley, capitalist.s turned their atten- 
tion to it; and in 1871 ,vas begun the largest canal in 
the s
ate, the San Joaquin anù King rivcr/ 9 carried 


"Ticks was the first one who contributed to the support of the confederate 
prO\risional governmcnt at :Montgomery, and by him was taken its first i
sue 
of bond
. Entering the confederate service, he raised a regiment of cavalry, 
furnishing more than a hundred horses at his own expense, and purchasing a 
supply of arms in the northern states. His son completell his education at 
the University of Virginia, where he condensell intoa sillde year the studie3 
of the two years' law course. In 1873 llC married :Miss Elizaheth Littlejohn 
of l\lemphi:-.; and set forth for his In'i(lal trip to J
os Angeles, Cal., soon after- 
ward opening a law office at Anaheim. Here he hall the misfortune to IO::ie 
his "rife, a most amiable and accomplishell lady, her ùeath occurring four 
months after the birth of her only son, After some two years of succes.sful 
practice at Anaheim anù later at Los Angele ht: found that his real e.3tati8 
transactions and his various enterprises demanded all his attention. Koman 
ha::; done more toward developing the resources of this portion oÎ the state. 
,In aflùition to the ÏIwestment ahove relateù he purchased the Dryfus tract, 
forming a portion of the San Ra.fael rancho, together with a large tract in 
San Bernardino county, and the Dalton portion of the 
an J o.sé ranch, 
impro\'ing anli subdividing them so that many of the purchasers mal1e from 
200 to 300 pcr cent on their outlay. Under his management the property of 
the Temecula. Land and 'Vatel' company was develope,l awl increasclilargely 
in value. He was one of those who orgallizell the 
a,vings Fuud and Buihling 
a'3sociation, the Los Angeles and Sa,nta )lonica railro
tll, the Abstract aUli 
Title Insurance company, the California. bank and others of the lcallillg cor- 
porations in southern California. On improving the harbor at Ballona he 
expended large amounts, though the work he longed of right to the government. 
He furnished the hill portion of Lo'3 Angéles with a plentiful supply of 
water. In a word there are few prominent enterprises in this portion of the 
state in which he has not been one of the leading promoters. In 1881 he Wa'i 
married to his sccond wife, l\lrs J'ennie L. Butler, a lady W110 has lleen to 
him in the truest sense of the word a consort, A man of excellent judgment, 
of rare bu
iness ahility, ana of the stricte
t integrity, there is no on
 to whom 
l30uthern California is mOl'e imlebteJ for her present era of pro
perity. 
18 See precelling volumes. The southern coast counties hall a numher of 
ditches, small. and not well planned. 
an J oa'luin county applied thtlll early, 
and likewise Yolo, which by 18"7
) ha(ll;{,OOO acres covered. 
19,ExteIlllell hy ] SiB from S. J oaquill river, at Frc'3no slough, northwest- 
ward, about 10 miles from the main river, for nearly 70 miles with subse- 
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by 1878 IH\arly 70 111Îlcs, of ,vhich the 
rst 40 'Vf\re 
built by John ]
cnsley,
O Ly.,vholn ,vas lnc?r
ora!ed 
the ban Joaquin and l\:.ings .flver calla
 and IrrIgatIon 
eOlnpau,". 1'hi:4 he accolllphshed at Ins o,vn expense, 
and 6 un Jcr the 1l10::;t adverse eonditions, Inaterials, iUl- 
plclI1ents, and supp
ies being c?nveyed at enormous 
co
t O'9cr a IIlountauIOUS and dIfficult country. Sev- 
l'r&.ll sÏ1nilar enterprises ,vere undertaken frOIll Kern 
nortll\rard; so that in the beguning of the eighties 
1 UO,OOO acres ,vere irrigated 21 in the San Joaquin 
yalIey, the price usually chargeJ being $1.50 per 
acrl'. At first the dry soil and the undeveloped 
plant require Inore ,vater than subsequently. AI- 
thoucrh fioodino- b y lneans of ditches is the nlost 

 ü 
preya.lcllt lllethod, lateral seeping fronl them is partly 
relied upon in sandy soil, and in SOl11e places where 
"yater i::; bcarce choice cultivation is supplied through 


quent slight extension, including over ]20 miles of branch ditches 12 ft wide. 
The total cost was 81,300,000, and the receipts in 1880, 
50,OOO, half of it 
IU't, from :!
,OJO acre::;, while 120,000 acres could be irrigated. Chapman, 
'liller, ,lllll Lux tapped the San Joaquin 12 mile::> above its bend, anù ran a 
channel northward for 30 mil'3s, to irrigate I;O!OOO acres of their own land. 
Friedlallùcr and others opened a canal from Fresno river southward for 10 
milcs to con'r 40,OJO acres. The Kern river delta, a triangle of 25 miles by 
alJOut lG all(l 16, containing nearly 100,000 acres, was bUI'J!lied by 7 ditches 
of t.iG miles, co<;ting 84,000 a mile. 
- One of our pioneers, a native of 
Iass., and a graduate of ('olum hia col- 
11>""(>. He W,l:i among the earliest merchants pf Sacramento, but after the first 
oÌ I..,.'):! fUnm"CÙ to San Francisco, where he was one of the first to introduce a 
re
ular upply of water. He was OIl the first }'oard of trustees of the Citi- 
7 '.11
' Gai company, the projector of the Pacific RoBing mills and the Pacific 
UIl and Lc
a works, was one of those who organized the Electric Light com- 
p my, alHI IS or has Leen cOllnecteù with other leading enterJ!rises. He died 
III June 1
"
t 
:\I,,:,
.:i .J, Clu
rch. who was aho olle of the first to develop our irrigation sys- 
tem. \\as IJ
rll 
n Ch
tauqua co,. N. y" in 18IS. Coming to Ca!. in 1852, 
after ell
agmJ III varIous occupatiolls, he took up land on KÎIlgS river, near 
C'enten IUe, ana in I 
(jU. ha ,'illg secured a franchise to divert the waters of 
that iltrl-arn, .mrveyefl awl laicl out a canal to Francha creek. III the face of 
,..trong ol'PO:iit
o
l frOl
 cattle-kings ana riparian claimants, he pushed forward 
the \\ork, ullt
llll H,.16 
e had complete{l nearly 1,000 miles of main and lat- 

ral ('lI
aI'i. \\1th th
lr ùltchc
 and .fee{lers, thereLy materially advancing the 
lI1tluiltrldl, commercIal, awl fmancml ùcveloJ.->ments of the state a thousand- 
f.,I,l. 
al Or :>. p
r c
nt of the total irrigable amount. A larger proporèion lay 
rf'ally for IrrlgatiOll. 
evcral otll(:r projects were vainly waiting for aiù from 
tlu g
'\I:rn,ment. l)etiti(m
 in fT. 8. Or)!'. Dol',. Congo 41, Ress. I, Sen. :Misc. 
voc. 31; (;u.l. Jú/ r. SOl., 18ü3-6, ap. 42, 4ü, öl; 1871-2, a1). 33, 
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perforated cement pipes. 22 Reservoirs in the n1oun- 
tains are less exposed to evaporation. Artesian ,yells 
supply considerable tracts of field and settlen1ent 
throuO'h rnost of the San Joat l uin counties,23 and in 
ð 
the adjoining ,vestern valleys. Altogether there is 
sufficient water to irrigate IHost of the valuable soil,24 
sa.y 70 per cent of the eastern valley side of the San 
Joaquin. Th e ,vestern side is not so \vell provided, 
yet with winter storage the lin1ited sources here and 
south,vard n1ay be greatly extended. 
In 1854 the legislature issued an act for the appoint- 
ment of ,vater conlmissioners in several counties, and 
under acts of l\Iay 14, 1862, and April 2, 1870, most 
of the ,vater appropriate
 for irrigation \vas con- 
trolled ;25 but no proper measures ,yere taken by the 
state to investigate and prOlTIote this in1portant inter- 


22 To obviate the great evaporation. To lay such pipes costs from $30 to 
$50 per acre. 
2
 In the Sacramento Valley the geologic conditions for such wells are rare. 
Round Stockton ill 1887 were half a score about 1,000 feet in depth, yielding 
on an average 150,000 gallans per minute. In :Merced they were feebler, 
aggregating in 1884 a flow of 8.33 cubic feet per second, many giving also gas 
for illumination. In Tulare their number increased from twoscore in 1882 
to o'
er 100 in 1884, aggregating 30 c. ft per second, and supplying G,OOO 
acres. Of the score in Kern, one yielùeù a million gallons a day of "vater 
fairly free from the alkali which renders Tulare Lake objectionable. In some 
parts, as S. J (laquin awl Yolo counties, water was pumped from wells wrongly 
called artesian. A gardener reported that such pumping, by steam instead of 
windmills, cost $90 a month for 15 acres. l1itte[['s Com., 408. Pumping from 
streams is occasionally done. Snc. Ullion, :March 18, 18G4, estimates costs. 
New metllOlls, inS. F. Bulletin, Oct. 21, Dec. 30, 1881. The number of artesian 
wells in 1887 was over 2,000, chiefly west of the Coast Range, and their usual 
depth was not over 230 feet, though the range was from 100 to ovcr 1,000 
feet. The 7 -inch bore cost about $275 for 200 feet, 8450 for 300 ft. The first 
flowing well in Los Angeles was bored near \Vilmington, in 18G8. L, A nfl. 
Exp., 
cpt. 7, 1872. For early wells and projects, see Sac. Union, Aug. 1, 
1835; Dec. 23, 1837; Jan. I, 12, 24, 1884; Gal. Jow'. A88., 1853, ape 14; 
1S3G, Apr. 19. 
uN otwithstanding the incorrect ideas of Gov. Riley and other early observ. 
ers to the contrary. U. S. Om', Doc., Congo 31, Sess. I, II, Ex. Doc, 17, 783-G. 
The Sac. drains 26,GOO sq. miles, of which 4,000 embrace the valley bed, from 
the Cosumnes to Iron Cañon. The S. Joaquin drains 31,700 sq. miles, 1l,400 
of which forming the valley bcd, 7,700 on the east side. Of the latter nearly 
70 per cent may be irrigated from current water supply. On the west side of 
the S. Joaquin, with its scanty drainage, only one fifth is irrigable. This 
leaves about 6,000 sq. miles, or 3,800,000 acres of irrigable land in the S. 
Joaquin, of which up to 1887 only 5 per cent was watered. 
2,) The civil code adopted in 1872 provided for the acquisition of rights to 
use water. Yet the special spasmodic efforts of the state to promote irriga. 
tion brought no fruit. 
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c"t prior to ISiS, ,,'hen, under the inccntive .of.a prior 
:--upl'l'ficial eX
Hllill
ttion by a fcd
ral COlllll1JSSIOll, an 
l'llo'inl'f'}" ,,-as appoluted to ascertaill t.he resource::; 
nd 
\\ 

lt:-\ of tl11\ country in thi
 regar<l.26 The cOll1plütlOll 
of his ta:,k re(luires tilue. .:\Iean,vhi]e the absenc.e of 
definite ht\VS on the subject has thro,vn 111atters Iuto 
cOllfusion, ,,-ith the prospect of endless liti
'ation. 
l....nJer the ]a\vs established by custoin III the early 
luinillg' day
, priority of occupation and appr?pr.iation 

'a\'e title to claiuls, a
 ,yell as to the \vatt'r Indl
pen- 

.tb]c for \yorking then}, anti this right ,vas rf'peatedly 
attirnleJ Ly the c()urt
 and by act of congress. 2ï But 
,,,hen the appropriation \Yas extended fr0111 the unnav- 
io-aule hcaù-\yaters of lllinillo' fields to agricultural dis- 
t
ict." under the direction o{'colnpanies \vhich prepared 
allno
t to drain several tributaries, then rose in oppo- 
f'ition the large riparian lall
-o\vners, rnany of \Vh0111 
had aC(luircd tracts by the score containing hundreds 
of hquare 111Ïles, \vith a vie\v to control the water. 28 
rrhey quoted the act of April 1850, adopting the COln- 
I110n ht\v of England as a rule under ,vhich riparian 
land-holders ,vere entitled to an undiminished flo\v of 
the streaUl past their land,29 and this clainl was sus- 
tained ur the suprelne tribunal of the state. 30 There 
are manifest equities ,,,hich delnand that a cOl1unon 
26\Vm Ham. Hall was appointed, aml prcliminary reports of value ap- 
peared, on which p<.Lrt of the preceding mattcr is based, but he has outlined 
a v.ery 
xhaus
i\"e treatise on the suhject in several volumes, the first of 
whIch, ISsued In lS
6, covers the history of irrigation in Europe. Under act 
(Jf cOll
r
ss of .:\Iarch :
, 1873, COil!.!. Glohe, 1872-3, iii. ap. 3D'), a commission 
'" d.
 appomtcd t? report a system of irrigation for the Sacramento and S. 
.Judi!, vall?ys, wIth a paltry appropriation of ::-:5,000. Its rcport, with plan, 
!H pp., p(JlHt
 out hoth the need and value of irrigation. U.8. Gov. Do;;., Congo 
43, :-iesi. J, H. Ex. Doc. 2U:J; .J.l[f>lldell's Report. 

j 
!f .J
ly 
G, 18GG, confirming also right of way for ditches. 
. I hu
 111 KcrIl one person hought up 200,000 acres, which controlled all the 
aval.l<.L1,le wa
l',r 011 500,.OJO acres. Small preëmptors of 11)0 acres, homesteall 
or tlln1J.er l'rlnlcges, gamed control ovcr large adjoining regions dependent 011 
the 8pnng
 sccurcil by them. 
211. f
,
 \\,<.Lter
l'o:-ver, naviga
io!1' anù fishin
. Although they acquire no 
owner!'Sll1p 111, the rIver, no deviatIOn of water IS permitted without their con- 
sent uIlIler Ca.l. l..lws, save where such deviation has Leen made for five Y ears 
UllIllolcHtCI1. 


 htc as )Iay 188G. S. F. rltmn., 
lay ]7-]8, 188G. It was argued in 
opposItion that the cOlll,moll law heing adopted before Cal. Lecame a state, it 
bhuulù Hot nper.lte on tItles not thcn ve::;tcd ill her. 
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la\v, hastily adopted fron1 a country so dissin1ilar in 
clilnate and condition to California, should not be lnade 
applicable ,vhen it inlperils the vital interests of S0111e 
of the richest districts of the country. The setting 
aside of this law under the general n1Ïlling custoln, 
which concedes right of ,vay for ditches as ,veIl as 
prior appropriation, has given a precedent for another 
ruling, or for ready legislative alnendlnent. 31 The 
interests of a fe"y land monopolists should not be al- 
lo,ved to outweigh those \vhich affect the prosperity of 
large cOlnmunities. The rain falls alike over all the 
earth, on hills as well as in vales, and ,vhen gathered 
in channels on the \vay to the ocean, the property of 
the nations, it should still be permitted to shed its 
blessings on all. 
A guiJing rule for riparian decisions lies evidently 
in the universal la,v which reserves navigable rivers 
as public property. Some nations see the necessity 
also to retain for public use all constantly running 
streallls, thus extending the la\v to meet their special 
wants. N o'v, California is an exceptional country cli- 
matically, and not being subject to the COllllllon mete- 
orologic la,vs, she nlust perforce be governed by distinct 
rules and Inethods, applicable to this peculiarity. N a- 
ture clearly designs the rain for the land where it falls, 
but o\ving to topographic features beyond the relnedy 
of the land-o\vner, the \vater granted to hinl drains, 
under direction of the saIne all-controlling po\Ycr, into 
springs, pools, and streanlS upon adjoining property, 
there to be stored. N o'v such storage, in the case of 
navigable and running strean1s, pertains to the public, 
,vherever it is of value to a district for carriage, ,vater- 
po\ver, fishing, and so forth. l\Iinor storages are 
abandoned to the land enclosing then1, sin1.ply Lccause 
frequent rains provide a sufficient supply for adjoining 
tracts, for agriculture and dOlllestic use. 


31 And so has the rejection of eastern fence laws, under different conditions 

uling in Cal. Even England has recognized appropriation rights in many 
mstances. 
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The feelin o ' fiO'ainst lllonopoly has been vigorously 
iJ 0 . . 32 A T f 
c
pn"\sseJ l>'y IneetIngs and 
onventlons. ." are 0 
the <.IanO'cr Oil the other sIde, of surrellderJng the 
0' . . 1 tl 
\\ atcr to 
peculative ('anal co]npa.nles
 nutny 'VIS 1 le 

ta.tt'\ to aSSUlllO control ;33 but tIns n1Jght lead to cor- 
rupt rings [lH' the lllauipulatio
 of bonds and local in- 
tcrc
t
, and the ,vork, vast and ]ll understo?d, concerns 
only certain districts. The state certaInly should 
a
qert it
 right of en1Ïnent dOlnain, 3,:d c?ndemn to 
public use all necessary water; and In Vle\V of the 
breadth and intricacy of the distribution systeJn, the 
COlnmon good dcnlands that the government shou.lcl 
plan it leayillo' the execution of the ,vork to the dlS- 
tri(.ts i;lterest
d vet retainin g the su p ervision of it. 34 
, 01 ( 
If properly distributed during a California season, 


32 Instance that at Los Angeles in 1873, Sac. Union, Oct. 27, 1873; that at 
K F, in l
blj, 8. F. Chron., 
lay 21, 188G. 
JJThc question of sole right to slyrings on private land might be r,ais
à 
"here puhlic benefit is affected. A precedent for such encroachment hes 1Il 
rules which <10 not yield the ownership of minerals to the holdcr of the soil. 
:'.:e minc.::;, vol. vi. The convention of 1873 urged that the state create a de- 
partment for irrigation, with superintendents for each county. 
3fThi::; idea is favored by the U. S. com. referred to above. Farmers are 
not expecteù to readily form proper associations for such vast enterprise, ana 
one di.,trict if engaged in it might not plan well and economically enough for 
th05e adjoining. One impartial power could alone give the system intelligent 
and comprehensive scope, This being outlined, with estimates for cost and 

xtent ill each section, farmers might individually or jointly undertake local 
construction. The mere announcement of such a project would raise values 
allli permit the sale of enough land to pay the assessment. The state and 
countie
 woulll benefit by increaseù revenue, and could afford to aid. :11r 
H.yer advocates that farmers form districts and take possession of all avail- 
ahle water, as condCl
nell by the state, leaving owners to sùe for damages, 
and then employ cngIneers to plan the local ditches. Each acre should be 

sse I for the cost according to the benefit derived, and the funds deposited 
III the county treasury, sul,ject to orders from the supervisors for actual 
work. Contracts should he let to the lowest bidders, and in small sections, 
80 as to enalJle poor men to pay the a
sessment in lahor. The U. S. com. 
fa\yorcrl thc sale of such water-riuhts with the land but this has been tried in 
Ù?mbar f ly and found to he fr
ught with selfish exactions. Associations 
I
lght Le controllcfl by agreement under conditions governing highways. 
F ranc
 a


mcd control of her water after a long struggle. Chili and Italy 
contro
 th
lr
, t1!e latter adding tax exemptions to the prizes issued for en- 
cour'.lglll
 Irrlga.tIOn works. U ndcr Rome constantly running streams were 
IJUhhe property, not others. Conccrning the claim on streams for navigation 
amI water-power, it IJlUSt be remembered that the canals do not always need 


ter, a:!(1 l.ca<,t at the time when navigation most demands a filled bed, so 
} ,at 
'),V1gatIon would suffer very little in behalf of the other greater gooù. 
,,'p.1.rlan owners should he lcft a sufficient quantity for use. Specimen eries 
agamHt '\\ au.r monopoly are given in Sac. Union July 19 1873' also in Lowe 
tit Lawrer, 1-58. ' " , 
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a rainfall of a dozen inches is an1ple for the wheat 
crops; but cOining too nluch together, a fall of less 
than sixteen inches is sure to result in S0111e failures. 
Of such the state has had fully half a dozen since 
the gold discovery, the drieHt seasons being 1850-1, 
1863-4, 1876-7, indicating intervals of thirteen 
years, a peculiarity also noticed in colonial days. 35 
The limited extent of agriculture in 1851, save in 
gardening, gave little scope for damage, and the 
lighter drought of 1855-7 proved more severe in 
its effect. The most disastrous drought took place 
in 1862-4, ,v hen crops failed over vast areas, and cat- 
tle died of starvation and were slaughtered by the 
hundred thousand, conlpletely revolutionizing agri- 
cultural industries. More than one southern county 
changed frotn a pastoral to a farming district, and 
stock-raising received a startling curtailnlent through- 
out. 36 The season 1870-1 ,vas a disastrous one, and 
that of 1876-7 ll10re so, approaching that of 1862-4, 
with losses on crops and cattle of SOIne twenty million 
dollars. 31 If future observations should confiru1 our 
past experience as to the rainfall and the periodicity 
of droughts, the forecast \vill be of no little benefit to 
the agricultural interests of California, for the nature 
3 nd treatlnent of crops could then be adapted to fore- 
seen conditions. As matters are at present, in the 
greater portion of the San Joaquin valley one good 
crop out of three or five is all that can be expected 


35 As shown in my preceding vols. i.-iv. The rainfall of 1830-1 was only 
7 inches at S. F. and 4.7 at Sac. In 1855-6 only 8 inches fell at Stockton 
and 13 at Sac., followed by still less in 1856-7, and attendant suffering and 
loss of stock, especially in the south. 
36 'Vith the compulsory subdivision of many Mexican grants. 
37 The average rainfall for 1862-4 at S. F. was little over 11 inches, at Los 
Angeles 4, and at Sac, 9. In 1870--1 S. F, had 13 inches, Stockton 6, Sac.,S, 
Los Angeles 7, Napa 10. Details of these droughts and their effect in S. P. 
Bulletin, l\Iay 1, Nov. 13, 18:>6; 
Iay G, 18:>7; Apr. IG, July 2, Nov. 1863; 

larch-Apr., June 22, Oct.-Nov. 1864; Feb. 7, ,March 24, 18ü5; Oct. 19, 
1871; Apr. 13, 1873; May-Oct. 1877, etc.; Los Augele8 Herald, June 16, Nov. 
10, 1877; L. A. Exp., Jan. 13, :March 10, Apr. 14, Nov. 10, 1877; Antioch 
Ledger, July 22, 1877; Alto, Cal., Apr. 29, :May 9, 1837; Nov. 7, 1859; Apr. 
2, 18G3; :May 15, 1871; Sac. Union; S. F. Call; Hayes' An[Jews, v. 40, etc. 
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".ithout the aitl of irrigation, the harvest frequently 
dl'l)cnding Oll a fe\Y light sh?
vers, or even on the 
direction of the ,,'iud at the crItIcal 1110Illellt. 
There arc titHes h(HYCVer, ,vhen there is no scarcity 
, . 
of \vater, ",hcll Hoods s\vcep oyer the land, cOlllpet
ng 
,,'ith Jroughts for the vexation of luan. Every sprIng 
tho sno\rs'- of the Sierra, Inelted by ,varIn and ]leavy 
rain:-" 
\Yell the strcanls, \vhjch sonletinles uyerfio\v 
their banks and cover hroad lo\v-Iying tracts, to the 
(,"reat danu10'o of tho inhabitants. And ,vith the pro- 

TCSS of til
e overHo\ys arc becon1Ìng IHore frequent, 

\vino' to the fillin o ' of the river-beds \vith n1Ïning débris. 
The first O'rcat fh
od since the gold discovery in 1849- 
50 did little harnl, because the settlenlents in the in- 
terior yallcys \vere fe\v and not highly Ï1llproved; but 
in 185
-3 the injury \",as greater, and in 1861-2 its 
course \vas lllarked, especially in the northern half, by 
disasters Heyer before equalled. In Yolo Indian 
Inuunds uf great antiquity \vere s\vept a\vay. The 
Stanislaus \vashed do\vn banks for111ed centuries ago. 
On Russian }{iver an adobe building several decades 
old disappeared, and cvery\yhere the rivers presented 
scenes of desolation, Lcaring along trees and buildings, 
hroken fences and household cOlnmoùities, and dead 
sheep and cattle, \vith no\vand then a hun1an victiln. 38 
38 The official report of the flood. in Gal. Jour. Sf'll., 18G3, ap. 3, p. 42-50, 
S3 102, points to the caURe in the excessive snowfall ill the mountains tlurin
 

 0\-'. anli Dec., followe(l hy unusually heavy and warm rains in Dec. and 
:LUl. O,.cr 2.> inchcs fcll at Re(l Dog ill 19 days, of which 11.32 inches were 
m4S hours. on Jan. 10-11th, At Sac. m'cr]4 inches fell hetween Jan. 5th and 
2:!,' 1. , It was s!lOwn that the straits of Ca-1uillez had little to do with de- 
Ì"llll!n.g the flow from the two great tributaries, for the highest water at 
Remcla was caused by an unusual tide, sevpral days before the highest flood. 


or details of dan
age, sce S. P. Bull(tin, Sl''', Jnion, and A Ita, for Dec. 18GI- 
} 
1,. lSG2, c,<tenllmg from Klamath southward the hills of San 11ateo not 
c3c
ping. The lcgi:-.lature l,roposed measures f
r relief. Plans for improved 
c1r<uuage in Cal. Jow'. Sen" 18.13, ape iii. 2.3-31 97-100' Jlo'J"sc's Jr. Pcr. 

IS., 8,); BllJ'J/'U's Recol., 
IS., ii. 23.); lla!Jcs' ....lli
c. 127. 'reports on damarr; 
1'1 the south, JriJt(lll-s' IS
,tt., )18., 12; Si.-;ki!JOll Co. Aff., 1i
., 27. The ful1e
t 
account
 are collected III Cal. Flf)o'I,
, SrJ"l1p8, passim; including information 

ll prcv'lOus_antl suhs<:.quent_floo,ls, to he found also in A Ita Cal., Mat'ch 9, :,m, 
I t(:c. 20, lb.':!, etc,_; 1\ov. ].', 18.3.); l\Iarch 2, Nov. ]4, 18.37; 
larch 6, 18.38; 

hrch 28, July I." Nov. 9, lS.)
}; Pincer 'Timcs awl T,'anf.;c1'ipt 1Iarch 21 
lð.32, et
,; B. P. llf'rt,dd, :Tune G, 18.')2; Jan 3, 18.33; Dec.'- 18öÌ; }.[m'!J81ill
 
.1}pull, 
Il.; county hIstOrIC"';; 9m.
.
 r,rl. Directory. The damage at Sacra- 
mento, 
tockton, an.l }'Iarysvll1e l'i rchtecl in my historic sketches of those 
:
S
j;,.lU IllY lli'it. Cal., vol. vi. The legislature wa::; driven from the capital 
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Warned by the calamity, Sacramento, Stockton, and 
other Ï1nportant towns took the precaution to improve 
still further the levees raised after previous inunda- 
tions, and so place then1selves beyond all risk. Farnlers 
generally heeded the lesson, and subsequent slighter 
overflo,vs of 1867-8, 1871-2, 1877 -8, 1880, and 1881 
\vere thus lessened in their danlaging effects. In the 
south the denuded banks offer so little check to the 
accunlulating ,vaters that in SOlne places the dry bed 
may be converted into a raging current within a fe,v 
hours. 39 


If. the farmers here have some i1l8, others they have 
not. There are fewer than elBe,vhere of the evils 
arising frOlTI stornls, hail, frost, excess of nloisture; 
and \ve suffer, perhaps, in less degree than people to 
the eastward from \vheat rust, potato blight, apple 
worrn, orange scale, and cattle diseases. Yet there 
are pests in plenty. The spernlophile, or California 
ground-squirrel, is exceedingly destructive to grain 
crops, vegetables, fruit-trees, and vines,40 especially 
south of the carquinez line, where they materially 


39 Details of thcse and other later and partial overflows, in S. F. Bulletin, 
Dec. 2, 7-8, 18G4; Feb. 10, 18G9; NO\T. 25, Dec. 2G-7, 1871; Jan. 13, Apr. 
4, 1872; Fcb. 5, 1874; 
Iarch I, 9, 1878; Feb. 3, 1880; Jan.-Feb. 18tH; 
with accouut of broken levees. Sac. Union, Alta CaL, S. F_ Call, Chronicle, 
for about the same dates; Jlt. JJlessenger, !vI arch 16, 1878; Feb. 12, 1881; Los 
A ng, Þ7el l1 s, }'Iarch 12, 18ü7; Jan. 3, 18GS; .J.1Iontercll Dem., Jan, 23, 1875; 
Sonoma Dem., l\larch ]5, 1878; Amador Ledger, l\Iarch 2, 1878; Fandale 
Enterpdsc, l\larch 14, 1879; S"ln José J.1Iacw'y, Apr. 22, 1880; Los.A nf}, Herald, 
Jan. 3, 1880; Orol,ille Jlerc., Fe.þ. 4, 1881. Among severe avalanches which 
have takcn place in the Sierra Nevada, S. F. Bulletin, Jan. I G, 1837, antI Feb. 
9, 1839, refers to two in PluIQ-as
 and Shasta which killed 4 men each; S. F. 
Post, Jan. 21, 1873, to OIle w:.ich.involved the loss of 28 Chinese; S. F. (TV.) 
Call, l\Iarch 27, 1882; Id. (D.), March 12, 1884, overwhelming 'Voodstock. 
In 1878 the gov. refused assent to a bill for relieving sufferers by the flooù. 
Cal. Jour, Sen., 1877-8, 342. 
40 They are especially abundant along the central zone running from 
Pájaro to Amador. The most effective remedies against them are strychnine 
and phosphorus poison scattered in saturated wheat, and sulphur smoke blown 
into their burrows, Gophers arc treated in the same way. The pouched 
cheek is the chief point of difference between the spermophiles and the regu- 
lar squirrel. There are two species, distinguisheù by the color of a stripe 
along the spine. That with the yellowish hoary stripe abounds south of 
S, F. Bay; the other, with dark brown stripe, is found north of it and in less 
num bers. Concerning remedies and enactments for enforcing, see Cal. Squir- 
rel Law; Bw'nett's Rccol., :MR., ii. 217-21. 
HIST. CAL., VOL. VII. 2 



IS THE DEVELOPl\JENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
afiect the yalue of farn1S in luany districts. The 
cropher ranks next as the destroyer of roots of fruit- 
trees, Yf'),ctables, lle\vly planted sCf\d, and s,vect buds 
in the coast yallcys. Along the eastern slopes of the 
Sierra grasshoppers have occasionally denuded large 
di
triets leavin cr not a leaf or blade of grass. The first 
notahle 
"aYacre 
ccurred in 1855 and the last in 1885.
u 
The O"reat Û lcll2'th of California, subdivided into nar- 
r<nr strips Ly 
cvcral ranges, ,vith cross-ridges and 
lateral openings, gives rise to a variety of clil11ates 
and soils. The coast has a very equable tClll pera- 
ture, bathed as it is by warn1 ocean currents, telnpered 
Ly altnost daily breezes. These also lnodify to a great 
extent the heat concentrated within the interior by 
the enclosing lllountain ,valls, and it is only in the 
desert recrion of the south-east that the heat becolnes 
ð 
extrel11e. 
In the northern part, ,vhere no heated interior 
basins exist to dra,v the cooling currents, the prevail- 
ing ,vind is north-,vesterly, laden ,vith SU111IDer showers. 
Belo,,,' Cape ì\Icndocino this changes, and rains depend 
on south-,vesterly currents, ,vhich are very rare be- 
t\vcen )Iay and OctoLer, but rule through the ,vinter 
Illonths. Their opposite exists in the dreaded Boreas, 
1110isture consuming and shrivellin cr , whether hot or 
L) ð 
cold. 42 During the six months beginning ,vith N o- 
ft Trenches antI smoke are the only partial safeguards against them. Placer 
lo.-;t a large portion of its crops in 1855 by their raid, and Shasta, Yolo, Suisun, 
amI the H. Joaquin east counties shared more or less in the disaster. They 
have penctratcù to the coast counties. Other visitations are mentioned in 
Id" 
[ay 8, June 27, I83G; June 21-2, 1839; June 13, 18Gl; S. F. 'l'imes, 
Apr, I, June II, I8G9, in Lassen; S. F. Call, June 27, 1871; Folsom 1'eleg., 
June 8, 1872; S. P. BulÚ3tin, June,I4, 1838; July 2, 1884; June 8, 1885. In 
lj, S, 001'. Doc., Congo 43, Sess. 2, Entomolog. Rept for 1878-9 p. xviii. 
322, 80, ar
 considerations of remeùies. In some parts wild geese ilavc been 
80 destructIve that banùs of hunters were kept to exterminate them. S. 1/'. 

"lll, 
lay 7, 1882. Provo Ree., iii. 131, alludes to the chahuistle wheat ravage 
1I
 178.3, anù to 
re
(l of locusts. Concerning worms injurious to fruit, see 
1 r
!:!tlSe on. Frott '1 rees; L. Lake Bull., June 19, 1880; S. F. Times, June G, 
JSG,; I)flkl. Tramcl'., Sept. 1, 1877; GO.Rtrov. Argus, Sept. 4, 18G9; S. Jo.';ê 
.A/ere., Nov. 23, 1883; Alt'1- Cal., 
Iarch 9, Apr. 13, July 22, 18:>9; S. F. Call, 
.July 18, 1871; 8.. F. Bulletin, Feb. 25, Aug. 9, 1859; ChZ. Ayric. Soc., '1'rans.; 
Ruml Pr
.fJ, passIm. 
f:.! Occasionally, it has become a Ycritable siroces as at Santa Bárbara in 
.T
ne 1839, when trees were blasted, fruit literally ;oasted on the trees, and 

lrd.:i 
nl
 calves 
uffocated. SIn B. Gazette, June 23, 1839, etc.; Stockton A'r!}us, 
)11.; l). }. Bulktzn, June 14, 1864. 
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vell1ber, the dried-up or shrunken streams are replen- 
ished, at first froIn the rains, and subsequently, in 
March and April, froln the n1elting of the Sierra snow. 
The rainfall varies fron1 an annual 111ean of 70 inches 
in the cxtrclne north-,vest to 40 inches above Cape 
Mendocino, about 22 near San Francisco, IG belo\v 
}Ionterey, and 10 inches at San Diego. A corre- 
sponding decrease takes place along the interior val- 
ley strip, with a relatively lighter fall than that on the 
Inore humid coast, in similar latitudes. Thus the 
average fall at Redding is 42 inches, at Red Bluff 24, 
at Sacr
llnento 18, at l\1odesto 9, Tulare 6, SUlnner 4 
inches. As the moisture-condensing Sierra is ascended, 
the fnIl increases to 34 inches at Auburn,43 and GO at 
Cisco. 44 The general average for the greater part of 


43 Or about 1 inch for every 10
 or 150 feet, while the corresponJing lati- 
tude in the bottom of the valley is 18 inches. The lava bells ill the north- 
east corner are exceptionally drier. Yet the temperature up the Sierra slopes 
remains as warm as the valley for the first 2,000 or 2,50J feet during summer. 
The winter is colder. 
4-i The appended tables of temperature and humidity ill connection with 
the preceding observations, and those given in the opening chapter, will 
suffice for a hetter understanding of the present topic. The peculiarity men- 
tioned calls for a statement of rainfall by the season. 
r- - Temperature.--. 
Summer. \\"inter. A v, 
Coa.st Region. De
. Deg. Deg. 
Camp Lincoln, Del Norte co.. ...... 59.5 47,2 53,9 
Fort Humboldt, Humboldt co ...... 58.2 47.0 52.9 
Camp \Vright, :hlenJocino co...,... 74.7 58,8 57.8 
Napa, Napa co..,................. 70.3 49.3 59,9 
San Francisco.......... .,.,...... 58.0 5ü.l 55,2 
:l\Iartillez, Contra Costa co..... .... 70.1 48.9 60.3 
San José, Rmta Clara co.... . ...... GJ.7 49,5 56,8 
:Monterey, :Monterey co............ 59.7 50,2 55.5 
Soledad, J\Ionterey co. .,.. .... .... 6G.9 48.8 57,8 
Santa Bárbara, Santa Bárbara co.. . G7.9 54.1 61.4 
Los Angeles, Los Angeles co. . . . .. . 73.2 55. G G4.9 
Klll Diego, San Diego co... ... ..... G5.7 56.8 G2.0 
Interior Sertion. 
Fort Jones, Siskiyou co............ 71.1 
Redding, Shasta ('0. . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 81. G 
R
d Bluff, Tehama co...... ....... 80.8 
1Iarysville, Yuha co............... 78.7 
Sacramento, Sacramento co.... .... 71.8 
Stockton, San Joaquin co. , . . .. . 
 .. 'ï
,5 
J\Ierced, 1Ierced co. . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 79.1 
Fresno, Fresno co,................ 84.1 
Tulare, Tulare co, . . . .. ........... 83.8 
Sumner, Kern co. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 83.2 
Foothills. 
Auburn, Placer co, . .. ...... ...... 74.1 
Cisco, Placer co. . , , . . .. ..., ...... GO.9 


34.1 
47.3 
47.5 
49.5 
48,2 
48.2 
49.0 
51.3 
45,9 
48.7 


45.4 
32.8 


52,3 
G3.4 
G3,7 
64.4 
GO,8 
60,8 
G3.4 
67.G 
G4.4 
G7.3 


58,G 
4ü.2 


Rainfall. Elev. 
Ay. 
Inches. Feet. 
73.4 
35.9 
43.9 
26.6 
20,7 
16.] 
11.4 
15.7 
7.9 
16.2 
12,0 
9.3 


21.7 
42,1 
24,0 
17,8 
18,7 
15.8 
9.7 
7.0 
6.2 
4.2 


34.0 1,3GO 
60.3 5,934 


50 


95 
130 


91 
140 


20 
2G5 
Gi 


2,570 
556 
308 
G7 
30 
23 
171 


292 


282 
415 
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tIlè state ,,"auld be utterly inadequate for this zone, 
but for its distribution during the half-year ,vhen 
lnost needed, leaving the SUUlll1er and autU111n dry. 
This peculiarity regulates the agricultural syste1n, 
Inakiuo' tho ,vinter season so busy, and the harvest- 
\:) . 
tinlc so early and convenIent. 


The :laricultural value of districts depends in Cali- 
fornia le
,-; on the underlying geologic formation, ,vhich 
foruls the 1a:58 in lllost countries, than on cliluatic con- 
ditions, the south being especially dependent on the 
topography and hydrography. Yet the Sierra N e- 
yada has left its impress, as sho,vn by the sandy sur- 
hlce deposits in San Joaquin valleY1 and the ITIOre 
clayey soil in Sacramento. Owing to the elevated 
slope and vast drainage area, its foothills extend in a 


The information is based in part on U. S. Gov. Doc., Cong, 47, Sess. I, H. Ex. 
Doc., YÜ, 333-6, 385, 5G3-84, 626; Cal. Climate Scraps, 4 et seq,; IIayes' Nat. 
Phcnom., i.-ii,; the Smitkçonian Reports, by the r3.ilway companies and by pri- 
Yat
 indi\Tiduals; Scllott's Tables; Tw"rill'sÞlotes, 18-21; Cal. A{Jric. Soc., 'Pram;" 
18G8 et 
eq.; Jlittdl's Res., U-l, etc. The following i:::; a fair average at various 
points ill the Pacific and eastern states and in Europe: 
.--Temperature. _____ Rainfall, 
Degrees. Inches. 
Jan. July. Ditr. Spring, Sum. Aut. 
40 58 18 13.5 1.2 4.9 
45 73 
8 7.0 O. 2.G 
49 37 8 6.G 0.1 3.3 
51 72 21 2.7 0.5 1.2 
56 02 36 0.3 1.3 0.9 
IG.4 4,0 21.8 
11.7 11.6 9.9 
11.3 17.3 9.G 
12.9 14.1 8. 7 
6.2 9.8 10,8 
5.5 5.9 G,5 
7.3 3.4 10.9 


Fort Humboldt. . . . 
Sacramento. ... .... 
San ,Francisco, . . , , . 
f;an Diego.... . , , , . 
Fort yuma....,." 
Astoria, Oregon, . . . 
New York. , . . . . . . . 31 
New Orleans".. ,.. 55 
St. Louis......",. 
LÏ\Terpool. . . . . . . . . . 
Paris, . . . . . . . . . . , . . 
RODle _ _ . . . . .. .,... 
:Kaples. . , . 4G 76 30 
Lonùon , . . . . . . , . . .. 37 62 25 
f-:torm; are rare, and the occasional severe ones have not inflicted much dam- 
age. Insbnces in Alta Cal., Dec. 15, 1849; Jan. 3 1855- 
larch 2 18Jl' S P 
. /Jl

etin, March 4?_ 1837; June 14, Aug. 6, Sept,' 10, Dec. 2, 18G4; Ja
. 2-9: 
181...; 
lay 30, lð
 8; S. F. Call, Apr. II, 1884. A small district in Shasta 
was <;)1i )Iay 10, ISj6, damaged by a hail-storm. Cloud-bursts have on rare 
occaslOns, done some h3.rm in the south an
 in the Sierra, L. A'ny. E.cp" 
Jan. 3
 18.80; Inyo Indep" Aug. I, 1874; Vallejo Recorder, Nov. 18, 18ïO; Red 
n
lI.fJ .Sentmel, 11arch 22, 1873; Quincy Union, .July IG, 18ü4. Meteoric showers, 
with meteor falls. S. P. Times, Feh. 23-5, Aug. 7-10, lSG9; S. P, Call, Nov. 
)6
 1867; Nov. 15, 1808; Aug. ]2, 18G9; Apr. 21 18ïl: Sac. Union :May 7 
18..>9; NetJ. Gaz., Dec, 2
-31, 18üG. " " 


77 
82 


\Vint. 
15. 
12.1 
13,3 
5,9 
0,7 
44.2 
10.4 
12.7 
G,3 
7.3 
4.7 
9.3 


46 
27 


Year, 
34.6 
21.7 
23.4 
10.4 
3,2 
80,0 
43,7 
50.1 
42. 
3!,1 
22.G 
30,9 
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long, gentle, talus-like slope, which forms a kind of 
upland plain, ,vith a breadth in the north and centre 
of 50 to 70 n1Íles, bet,veen the elevations of 500 and 
4,000 feet, but narro\ving in the south, ,vhere the 
t.ransverse incisions or lateral valleys are widely Lor- 
dered ,vith bare, abrupt bluffs, ,vhile in the Sacra- 
metito section they are rounded and tree-lined. On 
the ,vest side the slope froln the Coast range is from 
10 to 40 miles ,vide in Shasta and Tehaula counties, 
after which it lessens to a narro,v strip. The lower 
foothill
 belo,v the altitude of 2,000 or 2,500 feet enjoy 
the saIne teillperature ,vith greater moisture, and yield 
the sanle products as the valley land, including selui- 
tropic plants, fruit thriving relatively better. 4:5 
The Sacralnento valley land proper is gently undu- 
lating, dotted ,vith hillocks kno\vn as hog-,vallo\vs, and 
lined by strips and blocks of adobe soil. In the lo\ver 
half the river bottoll1s on the east side are \videly co\
- 
ered ,vith n1Ìning débri
, tern1ed slickens, ,vhich have 
converted once fertile tracts into sterile wastes, and so 
filled up the river-beds as to increase the frequency 
and extent of floods, and to cause the \vider spread of 
this destructive deposit. 46 AU this expanse of allu- 
vial land is very productive, with little need for irri- 
gation; 47 but in the San Joaquin drainage region th e 
lighter soil and scantier rain increase the need for 
artificial \vatering, ,vhile in the south it beconles 
absolutely necessary. The sandy and less conlpact 
soil does not retain the lnoisture so ,veIl, and the 
nU111ber of intern1Ìttent strealllS increase, especially on 
the ,vest side, ,vith its bare and abrupt Coast range. 
4j Their soil has a general similarity in its orange-red tint, due to an :iron 
oxide admixture of 4 to l
 or even more per cent, wit
l a texture varying from 
moderately heavy loam to stiff clay, with rolled gravel often in excess. The 
percentarre of li:ne increases toward the central counties, and diminishes be- 
yond theOTuolunme. The proportion of phosphates is low. Deep ploughing 
is advi3able. 
4J True, a small admixture of such saudy ingredients is beneficial to certain 
heavy soil; but whe:]. a succession of hyers i3 made, the benefit become.:! an 
evil Y,r
1Ïch can b
 remedied ouly by years of costly effort, with special plant- 
ing, ploughing, and counter-mannrillg, ., 
47 Th3 rai:1fall ranging from 4J to 
o inches, with usually shght snow In 
the winter and frost temperature at night for several month:::. 
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The Tulare section contains Hluch delta land easily 
. . t I 4
 
llTlga e<.. . 
....\.largc portion of the valley tro
gh, eS'pcc
ally tow- 
ard the Illouths of the t"vo converglIlg UlaUl rIvers, and 
rounù the lakes, is lllarshy, and known as tule land fro1l1 
tho rush oTo,viuO' upon it. 4
 Another large area of such 
lands, subject toOoyerflo,v f1'O]l1 salt ,vater, lies along the 
coast, Lut chi('fly ,vi thin the bays, forluing in all SOllIe 
3,000,000 acres, 111uch of it exceedingly productive. 
.....-\. portion has Lcen reclaimed by levees, but these are 
in lnany places insecure, o,ving to the porous and Luoy- 
ant nature of the foundation, ,vhich in other parts 
have so far Lafdcd an efforts of engineers. In the San 
Joaquin delta the Inattcd tule forms large floating 
i..;lands. 50 
4
Rounù Visalia ia the one heavily wooùed oa.k region of the S. Joaquin 
yallcy. :From :Merced to San Joaquin county stretches an irregular belt of 
hlac k adobe. Round it the soil i3 calcareous, the lime admixture ranging 
from half to three per cent, and it i3 consequently very productive under irri
 
gation, yet with little phosphoric acid. It has the advantage of being deep, 
60 as to permit roots to seek compensation for ùryness by wider sinking, 
In the upla.nds the phosphates will SUO:1 be exhauste(l. 1:1 the lake cli3trict3 
the prevalent alkali, which dissolves the humus, needs only tIle corrective of 
gypsum, for the soil composition i3 otherwise good. lletween C
bveras a:a<l 
the American extends a great l)laiu of rich dUll-colored bam, broken only by 
tim'Ler belts of rivers and easily tilled. In the Sac. valley the li:ne admix- 
ture is generous, and by retaining the humus tends to counteract ùryness; 
potash abounds, but phosphates are rare. 
.9 Known as cat-tail, or typha. The round rush proper on salt marshes is 
the 8crip'll.fl locu.'3tris. 
JJ SO that the famous floating gardens of the Aztecs here find their -counter- 
part. The lake region is so strongiy impregnated with aemli as to reader 
reclamation unpromising. 
Iost of the reclaime(l land lies within t:w delta. 
region of the confluent 
ac. aaJ San Joaquin, protected by dil
es of 5 to 10 
feet in height, with a hase of 23 to 3J feet allll a summit 5 feet broad. The 
cost has heen about II cents per cubic yard. The legi::;laturc of 1872 authoriz
(l 
the sale of hond::;, in mortgage on reclaimed districts, to promote such work, 
but th
 scheme ditl not succeed; in time better plans may be adopted. For 
BuggestlOlls, reports, antI state measures, see every Cal. Jow'. Sen. and Ass., 
including governor's message an(l suryeyor-general's report. a:l. Agric, Soc., 
TnlTUJ., 
8üO, 283-9, etc.; lla!J('8' Agric., 2
:{--41; RU1'alPress, etc. The first 
recLunatlOn act. Cal. Sta.tllt("
J 18:>1, 40U. County histories of S. Joaq" SclC., 
Sullu', Contra Costa, and Yolo, give accounts of plans anù work done. U. S. 
A [I dr. R( lit, 1872, 17U-S7. Concerning specid drainage canals, from Fresno 
slough, If( port on Cmz(llfrotn P1'f'SllO Slow/It to A ntioc/t' Sac. Union Nov. II 
18S0; Jan. Ii, ]881. 
'ho reclamation of Colorado dc
ert, by turning in th
 
wat
ri of Colorado RIver, has been widely discus3e<1. l\l;;allw
1Ïb several 
oase
 have been formeù in thi3 quarter with the aid of welb. U. S. Gov. Doc., 
Con 6 . 3G,. Hess. I, Ren. Com. Rcpt 27G, ii.; Congo 43, S03S. 1, s.m. :Misc. 
!)oc
 84, 1.; 
Cong, 41, Sess. 2, U. S. Statutes 377; JV/weler's Sll1'V(>Ys, 187G, 
!(
. -'. IOU-2.J; Gal. ,SIf1t1
t('.<;, 1839, 2:18, 3U2; Ual. .Auric. Soc., Trans., 1874, 
3ü.
-ü; lIo!Jf..d S. DWJO, 1. 127-34, 216-21; Uverland, xv. 17-53. 
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The terrace forlnation noted in the great valley 
ranges froln the lo\v, rich bottonl-land to a second 
poorer bench, and to a third less regular surface \vith 
comparatively little valuable land. The coast region 
enjoys the ad vantage of ocean n1oisture, CODl bined \vith 
a soi] ,vhich increases in heaviness and timber ,vealth 
north\vard. TherJnal belts occur in several parts, 
chiefly near the bay, ,vhich are exempt frotn frosts. 
vVithin recent years portions of southern California 
before considered 
lrnost ,vorthless have been turned 
to good account as agricultural areas, their virgin soil 
producing abundant crops of fruit and cereals, under 
the in1proved rnethods \vhich have superseded prinli- 
ti ve systelns of farrning. l\lany 'of theln are now 
occupied by thriving colonies, as in the case of the 
Chino raneh in San Bernardino county, ,vhich, in 
1881, passed into the bands of Richard Gird,52 a 
,veal thy and enterprising citizen of southern Califor- 
nia. Here f:'1milies have been introduced and settle- 
nlents founded on a tract of nlOl'e than 20,000 acres, 
set apart for the purpose, every ten acres of ,vhich, it 
is estilnated, is capable of supporting a falnily. 


5
 Richard Gird, a native of Litchfield, N. Y., came to California in 1852, 
and first tried his fortune at the placer mines of EI Dora(lo co. Here he was 
prostrated by Panamá fever, contracted during the voyage, and after his 
recovery, engaged in farming ill Sonoma co" which occupation he followed 
till 1838, when he embarked for Chili, and was there appointed a sur\reyor on 
the fir.,t railroad built by Henry J\Ieiggs. Returning to this coast ill 18GO, 
after a brief vi
it to his home, he took part in several expeditions against 
the Apaches in Arizona, of which territory, by order of the legislature, he 
made a topographical survey, and published what is to-day the only official 
map. In 1872, after suffering business reverses in San Francisco, we again 
find him in Arizona, where he arrived with a capital of $16. A few years 
later he became a millionaire, being one of the discoverers of the Tombstone 
mine, and disposing of his interest for $1,000,000. A portion of this money 
he inve::;ted in the Chino ranch of 3G,000 acres, to which he has since added 
14,000 acres, making in all 50,000 acres of the choicest land, all in one body, 
and under one fence. He also owns a half interest ill 500,000 acres ill 
Sonora. 1Iex., together with valuable oil lands alHI brown-stone quarries, is 
one of the largest share-hohlers in the EI
inor and Pomona railroad, and has a 
controlling interest in the Farmers' Exchange and Seconcl National banks in 
San Bernardino. He purposes to use the bulk of his fortune in founding the 
larO'est industrial school in the world, where orphan children will receive free 
of 
harge a practical education. As a self-made man, a self-denying man, a 
philanthropist, and a benefactor to the community, this gentleman has no 
superior in the city and state of his adoption. 
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LEADI
a STArLE
-'\YlIEAT AND BARLEy-OA'l'S AND CORK-YIF:LD-EFFECT 
OF IRRIGA'.rIO
-RICE-CO:XDITlO:XS OF CUL'l'URE-QUALITy-VEGETA- 
BLF" - COT l'OY - FLAX - THE SILK- WORl\I EXCITEME.N'l' - EFFECT OF 
LEGISLATIO
 O
 SERICULTURE-FIASCO IN TOBACCO-:MuSTARD-SUGAR. 


N OT'VITHSTA
DING the many other growing indus- 
tries of California, cereals nlust always hold a con- 
spicuou
 place as a staple product, favored by easy 
tiIla
'p and the ll1any ad vantages of clin1ate. Though 
not ahvays the case, grain-gro\ving under favorable con- 
ditions is still profitable, even if the yield does not 
reach the fornlcr fÌO"ures of 70 bushels of '\vheat and 
ð 
100 of barley to the acre. The latter grain ,vas the 
favorite during the fifties, o,ving to the demand for 
aniInal feed under the increasing traffic, and to its 
special adaptability to the sandy soil and dry clilllate. 
In 18:;2 more than 2,000,000 bushels ,vere harvested; 
and this quantity ,vas nearly doubled during every 
succeeding decade, till it ,vas estin1ated at 20,000,000 
Lushels IJY 1888, used largely for 111alting. 1 
1 The crop of 9,700 bushels reported for 1853 rose to over 2,GOJ,GOOi:a 1832; 
and alLhou:rh soon yielt
ing to wheat, ele increase continued, unJ
r the grow- 
ing d
manù for horse-feed and brewin
, the yielJ for ISGJ, 1870, antll880 
htandmg at 4,4J3,030, 8,780,030, and 12,4G3,OaO busheh rC3pectivcly, the 
!.:"t fi'o:n 58G,OJO a?res! Al
meda county leading with 1,233,003 lmshels, 
J.he l.lOme consumptIOn IS estImated at 210,000 tons, of which 32,00) were for 
Lrcwmg. Commerce llnd Iud., 28? The lower price received for ba:rLy was 
oIT
.t by a la!gcr and surer YlCIJ. The assessor of ::\Io:ltcrey coanty re- 
})ortcù for 13.)3 a .crop of 9,000 Imshels from a fieLl of 100 acres ia Pájaro 
Valley, one acre YlCl(hng 14-9 busheL; Burrell of Sta Cruz WÛ.S credited in 
18
a with a small field of 
3 bushels to the acre. Seeabo Alta Cal., Sept, 15, 
18.)1; Apr. HJ, 1859; S. F. Bulletin, June 18, 1856; in Yuba 100 acres aver- 
aged L
 hushels, S.'c. Union, JaIl.. 27, 1858; crop in January. In volunteer 
( 
4) 
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Oats suffer under the conditions favorable to barley, 
thriving \vell only in the northern and centraJ coast 
counties, \vith an average yield surpassing that of 
any other cereal, yet \vith little pro
pect for increaseù 
produetion beyonù the present n1iJIion and a half 
bushels. 2 Rye and buckwheat are only slightly culti- 
va ted. 
J\!Iaize, or Indian corn, is like\\Tise Jin1Îted by the 
dryness of the soil and coolness of the nights It 
thriyes best in the sheltered valleys of the northern 
coast, but o\ving to the inherent predilection of the 
Spanish race, it is raised chiefly in the south, and \vith 
the aid of irrigation can be nlade to yield t\VO crops. 
The avera.ge yield \vithin recent years Inay be stated at 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000 bushels. s The attenlpts to cul- 
tivate rice have so far been unpron1Ìsing experiluents. 4 


crops, barley excels; and in Yolo a field was said to have yielded five in suc- 
ces::;ion, the last of 30 bushels to the acre. Hittell's Res. Gal" 231. This was of 
the nepd.ul killll, which shares with the Chevalier in a limited cultivation, the 
latter being useù chiefly for pearl barley, yielding about 15 per cent less than 
the common barley. 
2 The production for 18GO, 1870, and 1880 stands at 1,043,000, 1,737,000, and 
1,341,003 bushels respectively, Humboldt yielùing over onc fourth, and San 
1\iateo one tenth. III 1832 it was 94,000. Hcavy crops are frequently re- 
ported, espccially from Del N orte, as high as 12.3 and even 157 bushels to the 
acre. Crescent G. Herald, Oct. 1837; in Sta Bárbara 4 acres gave 15 tons. 
Sac. Union, July G, 1835. Of the several kinds grown, the Feather flourishes 
best in sanùy loam, and Bare and Tucker in heavy soil. The other leading 
varieties are Australian, English, and Norway, Of rye anù buckwheat, the 
former yieldeù for 1860, 1870, and 1880 about 52,000, 2G,000, and 181,000 
bushels, chiefly from San Joaquin county; the latter 7G,800, 22,000, and 
22,300, one third from Sac. county. 
3lrrigation is as a rule esteemed t()O costly for the grain. Besides the 
north coast valleys, some of the moist bottom-lands of the lower Sac., and on 
the San Gabriel are favorable. Russian River is a favorite haunt, says Sac. 
Union, Aug. 2, 18.39; see also county histories of ,Jlendocino, Yuha, and Los 
An!ldes; but Los Angeles county in 1879 yielded 752,000 bushels, from 
22,700 acres, out of the total 1,99:3,000 bushels. Egyptian corn, though as 
yet little known or in demand, recommends itself as requiring less moisture 
even than barley, producing one fourth more weight of grain to the acre than 
other cereals, and yielding good forage. Napa Re:Ji8ter, Dec. 27, 1878; S. 
Diego J..Vews, Feb. 20, 1878. 
4 The planting of rice was early suggestpd by the influx of Chinese and 
the extent of swamp-land, and under the spell of experiments so prevalent 
in the fifties, a feeble attempt was made therein. The state offered a pre- 
mium to encourage it, but in vain. The inducements were not sufficient to 
overcome the many obstacles in the way. The U. S. Ge1l8U,
 for 1800 reports 
a crop of 2,140 Ibs.; J-Iayr.';' A!lric., 242-4; Gal. Fannel', Sept. 1862; Jan. 26, 
1871; 8. F. Bulletin, Aug. 2, Sept, 3, 1856; Jan. 29, 1857; ,March 3, July 30, 
186
; Salinas Denwc., May 16, 1874. 
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For nono of these cereals is there any promising 
opening heyolltl the local requi:eulent, save f
)r W!1eat, 
,yho
e yaluaLlc glutinuus qualIty has IIlade It hIghly 
cstc(,Il)cd, alHl ,vhose flinty dryness perll1Ïts it to en- 
dur(\, ,vithout 
pccial preparation or care, the long sea 
Y()ra
'e to Europe. l'he difficulties in the way of corn 
()biig
"d the Spanish-californian
 to giv
 it gre?-tcr 
prolllinence, and before the golJ dIscovery It ,vaq raIsed 
to 
Ol})e extent even east of the Coa
t - Range. To\vard 
the close of the fifties its production began to surpass 
that of Lêu"ley; but it ,vas not till the value of the 
plain:-; of the great yalley, especially the San Joaquin, 
burst like a revelation upon its decriers that \v heat- 
lands began to be fully appreciated. Under the 
facilities for shiplnent presented by a large fleet, 
\yhose predecessors had to depart in baJ1ast, the yield 
increased rapidly fr(Hn less than 6,000,000 bushels in 
18GO to over 30,000,000 in the early eighties, \vith 
Stanislaus county in the front rank, follo\ved by 
Colusa and San Joayuin. The crop for 1889, one of 
the largest in the hi
tory of the state, \vas estin1ated 
at ueady 50,000,000 bushels, the product of about 
3,250,000 acres, and realizing at tide-\vater $35,000,- 
000. 
rhe export rose froiTI nearly three quarters of 
a Inil1ion Lushels in 1867 to 1110re than treble that 
aillount l)y 1888. Under ha.sty Inethods of farITIing, 
the ayerage crop has fallen to about 16 bushels to the 
acre, or aLout one fourth n101'e than the average for 
the union, and eyen less ,vith diu1inished rains and 
\vithering north ,vinds. N eyertheless, \vhen con- 

lul'tc(l on a large scale, it is still a fairly profitable 
Industry, even at the lo\v prices prevailin a \vithin re- 
\\ T" . 
 
cent years. Ith 
teanl InacllInery, no\v lar(rely used, 
. ... 0 
as a 1l10
I\
e. pu\ve:, It IS estullated that, 'v here cheap 
C0111nlUnicatloll eXIBts, "'heat can be so\vn, reaped, and 
forwarded to Inarket froln interior yalleys at a cost of 
frolll thirty to forty cents per Lushel. 


_
 
cconling to thc census of ]8;)0, the crop was only 17,328 hU51hels. By 
)S.)
 It lIdll riiieH to 297,000, hy J8üO to 5,UOO 000 by 1870 to 16000 000 by 
IböO to 2
,OOO,OOO, of which Colusa. cuunty l
<.I.ùs 'with over 4,50Ò,OOÒ, Gienn 
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After the gold exciteulent had begun to subside, at- 
tention "vas first of all directed, as I have said, to the 


heing th.e prominent farmcr, followed by San Joaquin with 3,500,000 hushels, 
Butte wIth 2,
OO,OOO, and Y 0]0 and 8olano with 2,000,000 each, several others 
having o\.er 1,OJO,OOO. By 18${ 
tani
laus hall a8sumed the lead with 4,GOO,- 
000 bushels out of a total of :
:!,(jOO,OUO, The 1880 figure reprebents an avcr- 
age yiehl of only 16.1 bushels to the acre. 
The Hispano-Californiau8 planted wheat from the first, aud at the opening 
of the century it was surpaS'3illg the fayorite maize fur which the climate 
was not so well adapted. By 1 ;84 the grain crop reached 2J,00J fancgas and 
shipments from :Mexico for thc garrisons were declarcd lleeùlcss. Cal. P roo. 
Rel'., i. 184. The dryness of some districts combined with ficklcncs3 of climate 
in discouraging growers, as in San Diego, whcre crops failed in 1;76 and 1'781. 
S. Die[JoArch.; Parr. Mont., 24 et seq.; Bandiui, Doc., 2, etc.; St 
BÚ.rb. Arch., 
v., ix.-x.; 8, P. J,lis.'3., i. 18, G8-71; Prov, 8, P., v., vi,; Dept, S. P'J- 8. J()sé, 
i. 7-10;. Vallejo, Doc., iii. 228-30. Mexicans carried it ill 18:34 to the north 
side of the hay, where Russians had prior to this maùe a heginning. Sutter 
introduced it with the forties into Sac. valley, and in 184.3 it was cultivated 
in Yolo and Placer. I
11847, the Californian of July 10th boast.3 of the expand- 
ing wheat culture, which had brought flour down to 
G per 100 lh.,. at S. F., 
which is one fourth above the averagc for the U. S., but far b2-10w that of 
several larger wheat-producing western states. Nevertheless it Ì.:; widely as- 
sumed that the soil, iil hvorable seasons, and with the precautions prevalent 
elsewhere, can be made to yield more to the aere than perhaps any other 
country 0::.1 the globe. Brewer, in U. S. Gellsw
, 1880, ii. 78, admits that the 
soil and climate are peculiarly well adapted for wheat, yielding llMrvellous 
crops. Several cases of over 70 bushels to the acre were reported to him, and 
he saw' crops reputed to be heavier than that,' Bidwell responded to the 
premiums offered by the State Agric. Soc. by harvestin 9 'upward of 73 bushels 
per acre on ] 0 acres. . . in the presence of witnesses. lVlission reconls, u hi 
sup., refer to 30 and 33 fol(l yields, which Colton, Three Years, 44
-5, speaks 
of O\-er 10J-fohl, as does Bryant, Cal., 304. At San Ramon 90 bushels to the 
acre, reports the S. F. Gall, Oct. 3, 18G.3; near S. J osé, 87 bushe1.3. 8'lC, Union, 
Aug, 10, 1855, See also llittell',o; Rcs. Gal., 2'27. The avcrage was higher in 
earlier years before the non-rotation in crops tended to impoverish the soil. 
Other drawbacks lie in volunteer crops and hasty cultivation of the soil, e
pe- 
ciallyamong the speculati\Te tiller;:; of S:111 Joaquin valley, aud unJer such ne- 
glect the a\Terage has fallen, as in 1871, to 9 bushels. The lack of timely rain 
has been the trouble, excess of rain seldom doing harm, and the bJatillg down 
of crops by storms is rare; but hot winds come at times to shrivel the grain 
while it is in milk, Smut does comparatively little damage. Allusions to, 
in Sa.c. Union, June 1.3, Oct. 1.3, Nov. 1.3, 18.35; .JIarin Tocsin, Apr. 24, 1879, 
The Australian shows the greatest tendency toward this disease. As it is, 
the treatment with sulphate of copper is almost general among wheat-growers. 
Odessa, or old Californian, is the favorite variety in the southern part of the 
state. :Elsewhere the Chile holds the sway; with a decided cOllce
sion to 
club, red :l\Iediterranean, and Sonora, and a proportion of OIcgon white, 
hald, and Egyptian. The last, while yielding well, lacks gluten. The 
Sonora, while smaller in head, ripens early, so as to escape the 
hriYelIing 
northers. The winter-wheat of tilt east does not thrive till the seconù year, 
whcn it has become acclimated and converted into sþrÏng-wheat, as all Cali- 
fornia varieties may be called. Red seeds turn white during this conversion. 
The great merit of California wheat lies in its gluten, of which it posse!:;8es a 
larger proportion than that of any other North American state. It is there- 
fore sought as an admixture to the weaker grain of_countries not favored wi!h 
sunshine and the loúse soil of EI Dora.do. '1'he sheltered coast vaHeys excel III 
this respect the moister ocean slopes and the over-heated San Joaquin and 
Sacramento. Another advantage is its extreme dryness, which permits it to 
be shipped through the tropics without ùanger of sweating, although taken di.. 
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raisin(1' of yarious kind
 of vegetaL1cs, inllnigrants and 
Inin(,l
, \yho had hitherto lived luainly on a diet of salt 
nleat hayino- a nlore decided taste for these esculents 
than the shiftless l\Iexicans, \vho cared for little in this 
rcspect S3.ye Leans. T]
e first. \vho en
aged in garden- 
iuo' \yere re\yarded b"r 11l0'h prIces, \vlllch enabled them 
\:) .J ð f . 
to lllake llloney. 'The consel}uent rush 0 COlupetltors, 
cspccial1y foreigners of the Latin race 'v ho had been 


rect from the field. E\Ten the kiln-dried ana pressed flour of the Altantic does 
nQt keep so well. The hot w
nds of the great valley often inj
ue the l'lump- 
nes
 awl size of the grain, wInch nevcrtheless compare8 well with the castern; 
in weight it exceeds eastern, the Lushcl Leing ovcr GO Ibs., seldom less, some- 
times ô,'} lbs. 'Ylliteness and thin skin appear coördinatc, for where the coast 
fogs impart an exccptional . darkness of colo
, there the skin iI
er
ases in 
thickness and bran. ObjectIOns have been raIsed to the lack of SIftlllg, and 
more attcntion is now given to grain clcaners and separators, as illstanccd in 
S lr, Union, Aug, 14, 18G3; Jan. 1, 1881; ]).Tapa Rcg., l\larch 4, 1879; Päal. 
('O/O'lei', Aug. 14, 1878; and to improving the grade of tbe flour. S. P. Clo"on., 

\pr. G, 188l. 
'Yheat-sowing extends during the last two and the first three months of 
the year, preferably during Jan. and Feb., the latter succeeding best with 
heavy spring rains, while earlier fields gain their strength from moder:lte 
moisturc. Glenn useJ 90 lh5. of seed on early fielJ
, ancl ] 03 Ibs. for late sow- 
ing, In Los Angeles 43 lbs. was deemed sufficient. U. S. Census, 1880, iii. 
';G-7. The immunity from rain (luring the summer and early autumn allows 
the grain to be left standing for wecks aftcr maturity, while awaiting its 
turn in the har\Test. Little is lost by shaking from wind or machinery, the 
('lub grain especially holding itself remarkably wcll till the first rains rebx 
the capsules. The average cost of proùuction ranges hetween f6 awl 
9 per 
acre; ploughing 81 to BI.50; seeù 80 cents to 81.,'}0; sowing and h:lrrowillg 50 
to 73 c
nts; heaùing 
1.20 to 81.50; thrashing $1.25; sacks 
l; hauling 50 cellts 
to SI 
 atlù rent and taxes. In the great valley a saving is widely effected Ly 
cOlllhming the sowing and harrowing operation with the ploughing, at a total 
cost of :,1 per acre, and ploughing has been done as low as 50 cents. 'Vith an 
average yieltl of IG bushels there is a fair return, even with wheat at :jþ1.25 
lJer lmshel. The lightness of the soil, with freedom from sod, stones, and 
shrubs, permits reatly cultivation; comLination machinery, so 'widely adopted, 
w
lCther 
cnte(
 or owne(l, rcd
1Ces the cost, especially of man powcr; the dry 
climate gl\res tIme for harvestlllg and obviates the Heed for barns and attend- 
ant hanùling; aùd to this volunteer crops, and Ca!. prcsents numerous advan- 
tag
s over other wh
at coun
ries. 
tanding crops are widely' insured 
ag
lIlst fire. By lJUrmllg the lugh stulJhle left by headers, the injury to the 
80lllJY deficicnt rotation or fallowing is greatly counteracted. England offers 
the l,)c;:;t markct f?r Cal. wheat, which there commands an extra price for its 

lutlI
,OUS prr)l


ties. FrisLie, RentÍn., 
1
." 37, speaks of the first regular cargo 
111 ] 8ü,). 1:1 10G
 I
early a, quarter. of a mIllIon tons were exported, and in 1881 
more than thrc
 times ,tIllS quantIty, leaving nearly as much behind for bck 
of to
age. 
llgh frcIghts and competition from Russia and the eastcrn 
l:ltates ill the hunted markets tend to reduce profits, so that the average net 
return hag f..tlh:n to 4 'p
r cent. During the prcccding clccade IJrices for 
",heat rangc,l from a IIlUlllnum of 81.03 duriuO' the ,,,,inter 18G9-70 and an 
average of 
 l.:-.j in 18-;2, 18-;4-5, 18j(j, to a ]ll
ximum of S3,2J ill 1877, amI 
au av
rage of 

l: 10 in .:\lay 1871. lIence with rcnt and heavy hauling amI 
hdnfllmg eV<.:n faIr crops fail?fl at 
il!l
s to remunerate. Cal. ohtained a gold 
Incdal for cereaL:; at the Pans exlllhItIon. S. P. Ti.mes, Aug. 27, 18G8. 
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driven frolll the mines, rapidly reduced values, but an 
encouraging cOlnpensation was found in the suspris- 
ingly large yieid, the uninterrupted gro,vth of 1l10St 
vegetables throughout the year, and their generally 
thriving condition, luarkeJ by size and ,veight greatly 
in excess of products in the eastern states, pota- 
toes sOlnetilnes ,veighing several pounds, cabbages 50 
pounds, and squashes over 300 pounds. There ,vas 
one dra,vback in the C'o111paratively inferiur flavor, 
o,ving partly to the rapidity of gro,vth; and choice 
potatoes \vere in1ported. Within recent years, how- 
ever, this has been renledied, and in 1889 SOIne 250 car- 
loads öf vegetables ,vere sent to the eastern states. 6 


6 Comments on early neglect of vegetables, in Gal. Star., March II, 1848. 
Miners planted patches round their cabins, after the lessons taught Ly scurvy 
and hunger, and gardeners followed the advancing prospectors to reap a rich 
harvest. Gardens sprang up in 18-19 round Coloma. El Dor. Co. HÙ;t., 110- 
11. Lassen raised vegetaLles on the Feather in 1851, Plumas, Id., 293, and 
Siskiyou boasted of her potatoes in 1832. Established farmers around the 
bay and near Sac. applied themselves with especial zeal, and the earliest in 
the field made much money. Four men near Sac. received $40,000 from 16 
acres. A tomato crop of I 
 acres was valued at $18,000. S. F. He'rald, Aug. 
I, 1850. Homer, near 
aIl J osé, eultivatell130 acres, raising potatoes, onions, 
and tomatoes, and realizing over f:280,000 net, for 1830. Several gardens 
yielded over $3,000 per acre in 1849. Sac. Transcript, Oct, 14, Nov. 2U, 1830; 
FeL. 28, :March 14, :l\Iay 15, 1831; Farnltam's Gal., 14
-3; Lamve'rtie, roy., 
208-9; l1Iattltewson's Stat., :1\18" 4-7. Many Frenchmen and Italians aLan- 
doned the gold-fields before Anglo-Saxon persecution and sought the safer 
occupatio-a of gardening. Willey'8 J.Iem., 100-2; IIa:Je8' A[J7'ic., HH-2, 216; 
Sac. DÙ'ectory, 1871, 76; Pac. Ne'W,
, Apr, 26, :\lay 3, 1830; Jan. 25, Feb. 15, 
1831; Cal. Courier, Aug. 9, Sept. 2, Nov. 13, Dec. 27, 1830; Feb. 18, Apr. 
10, IS31; S. F. llerald, Jan 6, 1851; Alta, Cal., Oct. 4, Nov. 14, 1831; 1'ay- 
lor's El Dorado, i. 122-4. The high prices brought shipments from Oregon to 
compete with the growing production, and carry disappointment and loss to 
many. On the other hand came large crops, and general surprise was create.! 
by the size a
d Leautyof the fruit. Potatoes were, as a rule, much larger 
than those of New Eagland, with numerous specimens weighing I lb., 
and some of 4 and even 7 Ibs. Pájaro Valley sent a sack of tubers, none 
of which weighed less than 3 Ib3. A Santa Cruz farmer raised 2,500 
bushe1.3 from :::3. S. F'. Picayune, Oct. 28, 1830. Onions ha\Te Leen displayed 
measuring 22 inches in circumference and weighing 47 oz. Burnett's flee., 

IS., ii. 233-6. Carrots I5
 lbs. Golden Era, Dec. 26, 18G8. Turnips of 26 
Ibs., it i3 said; tomatoes 26 inches in circumference; one vine bore G08 Ibs. 
Ill" Dec. 30, 1835; S. ..p. 1'imps, Oct. 19, 1869. Squashes or pumpkins, 263, 
279, and 34011>8., with several fellows on the same vine of over ]OU los. each. 
Alta Cal., Oct. 5, 26, 183G; Oct. I, 1837. :\Ielons 64
 Ibs., 3 weighed 1781- 
Ibs. [d., Sept. 
O, 1836; Oct. 9, 18.38. Pac. .J..VelJ's, Aug. I, 1830; Apr, II, 
1851. 1,331 full pods grown from 2 beans. S. F. Bulletin, 
larch 29, 1836; 
Sac. Union, Dec. I, 1838. CaLbages of over 50 lbs., with solid heads, are 
recorded, and others cOIl\'erted into evergreen tree-like plants, with stalks 
several feet high. Alta Gal., Aug. 25
 1853; Oct, 2G. 1859; Sac. Union, 
lay 
3, 1860; Sept. 15, 18G2. J\lost of the vegetaLles can be found in the 
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The Spaniards brought ,vith then
 fl:Oll1 l\Iexico th.e 
indigeuou
 cotton-plant, and one 1l1lSSIUl1. father cultl- 
yateù it to SOI11e extent at Pala, for a tnue. Subse- 
(lucntJy planters fronl the southe
n.states .brought their 
kno\vlcdge to bear, but only In expcrlnlental forIn, 
and no real f'ffort ,vas Iuade until the offer of pre- 
n1ÍU111S by the state. In 1865 several fields of a hun- 
drcd acr
s each ,vere exhiLited in Los Angeles and 
the yalIcy of the San Joaquin; but the cultivation was 
finalIy reduced to a lilnited section in 
'ferced and 
J{ernO/, \vhere a yicld of one ton to eight acres brought 
an estill1ated profit of ten dollars per acre. With inl- 
pro\
il}g lllcthoùs and quality of fibre there are pros- 
pects for a revival in cultivation. 7 


market throughout the year; others, as pease, melons, tomatoes, asparagus, 
enjoy here an extra long season. Potatoes were found to thrive best in the 
light sandy loam anJ misty atmosphere of the coast region, notably from 
Tomale5 to rájaro, and along the warm Sac. sloughs, where thc sweet potato 
flourb,hes. At Snisull 15-1L. specimcns have been grown. 1d., Sept. 29, 1837; 
Oct. 2G, 1838. Both potatoes are inferior in flavor to the eastern, and the 
Irish is subject to blights. These as well as many other roots may be left 
in tIle ground all winter. In 1852 the state raised 1,330,000 bushels Iri
h 
potatoes, of which 277,000 were in Sonoma, which also had a large propor- 
tion of the 10,000,000 Ibs. of onions for that season. In 18GO, 18iO. and 
1880 the potato crop stood at 1,789,000, 2,049,000, and 4,530,000 bushels, in- 
creasing to 5,000,000 bushels Lefore 1890, while the crop of sweet potatoes 
dimini:5heù during the same years. Pac. Rural Pre/is, Jan. 13, J\Iarch 3, 1877, 
etc.; [littell's Res. Cal., 232-8. In 1889 over 10,000 tons of Leans were for- 
warlled to the eastern states. Lima beans are a specialty at Carpellteria, 
Santa Bárhara. At present vegetables are mainly cultivated for the market 
by It<llians. Portuguese, and Chinese, whose windmills for irrigation form a 
striking feature in the outskirts of towns. 
7 For early efforts, see IIi 'It. GaL, ii.-iii., this series; S. Diego Co. 11i8t., 189; 
Gal. Courier, Sept. 19, 1830, commended; and S. F. HenÛd, Oct. 21, 1832, re- 
ferred to experiments; and Sac. Union of Dec. 5, 1834, spoke of a small fourth 
crop. In 183G the state agricultural society began to offer premiu,ms, aIllI 
reporte<l upon a patch in Los Angelcs, wherc several subsequent efforts were 
made, although not so su
tained as ÌIHlicated in Lo.,; A nyeles Co. llt,-;t., 85. 
Alt(t ('(d., Oct. 9, Nov. 8, Dec. 9, 183G, alludes to plants raised in Shasta, awl 
in Sa
.:Jo
quin by Holdcn. There is good cotton land in San Diego county. 
In ,18(j,) Calav
ras had a 12-acre crop. S. F. Bulletin, l\Iay 8, 18G5. In 
]
ü3 the state Itself offered several prizcs of from 
1,OOO to S3,OOJ for planta- 
tions of not lcss than 10 acres and for the first 100 bales of cotton and Los 
Angeles in 18ü3 obtained $3,000 for 100 acres the vield LeinO' one third of a 
1 1 ' 
 ö 
/a e per acrc. Several other plantations existed herc and in Fresno and 
Tulare,. here one of 130 acres. Gal. St. Ayric. Soc., 'l.'ramjac., 185G, ct 
scq" 
\ Ith ré
umé in 1872; U. S. AYrtc. Rept., 18G4 et scq,; ]Itlgard'.s Re- 
P?!:t, 1 7 -5] .i..\o,.dlwff's Gal., 223; Ilayes' All!!" vii. 261; Oærland. vi. 326-35; 
Xlll. 18,-2,>; J[rP/tprson's A n.lele8, 55-8; La.l..-e Co. 1li
t., 85, refers to ex peri- 
ment
 In tl?C Lake valley. Early in the seventies wider efforts were made, 
aIH
 San DIego, San Bernardino, Yolo, and Sac. counties entercd the field, 
whIch soon, however, was yielded to 11ercetl and Kern, the former varying 
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Flax ,vas also com1nended to the early colonists by 
the authorities, but no one has so far seen any profit 
in it. Nevertheless a considerable area has been 
planted in COlUlllon ,vith castor-beans, to raise seed for 
oil-mills. As regards fibre, attention is turning rather 
to the sonli-tropic ralnie and jute, the latter largely 
imported for the luanufacture of bags. 8 
A singular episode in the history of California 
agriculture is the silk-worlll excitenlent, which had 
during 1879-81 from 240, G9.3, and 5.30 acres, the yicld being about one ton 
to 8 acres, bringing 12 cents a pound. The expenses for GO acres in Kern 
were: ploughing &104,50, irrigating $120.50, hoeing $295.50, picking 8578, gin- 
ning anll baling sa9.Gl, rope, burlap, and seed SS
.31, total ::;;1,287.42, leaving 
a net profit of 

.24 per acre. Other calculations lower the cost and raise the 
prospective price, so that the outlook is by no means discouraging. Further 
details in Alta Cal., Aug. IG, 18Gl; Sept. 27, Oct. 13, 18G:?; Apr.-July, 18G3, etc. 
On Jan, II, 1864, it speaks of the first cotton-press; S. P. Bulletin, Oct, 26, 
18GI; Dec. G, 18G2; Ii'eb. 11, 
Iarch 27, 18G3; Apr. 13, 18G4; Nov. 29, 1871; Nov. 
25, 1881; Jan. 3, 1882; Sac. Union, Jan. 11, 1835; Oct. 12, 1838, concerning 
EI Dorado; Oct. 24, Nov. 11, 18G1; 
Iarch 31, 18G4; Nov. 17, 18G8; Com. lIe'/"- 
ald, Nov.-Dec. 1870; StocLton Rep., Nov. 30
 1872; Fl'e.<:;lW Erpos., Nov. 20, 
1872; Kern Courier, Nov. 30, Dec. 7, 1872; S. Dic!Jo Union, Nov. 15, 1872; 
Snellin:.J Argus, Dec. 7, 187:?; Bakersfield Cal., ;fuly 8, 1880; Sta R08(t Dem., 
Jan. 8, 1881; 8. F. Call, Aug. IG, 1874; Jan. 31, 1882. 
8 Flax grows wilJ. in California anJ. has led many to advocate its cultivation. 
Even the colonial authorities of the preceding century sought to foster it. 
Azanza, Instrllct., 8
; Cal. St. Pap., Sac., iv. 6-7. But farmers failed to be- 
come interested until the establishment in the sixties of oil-mills encouraged 
them to plant it for seed. The stalk proved vigorous and yielded 1,500 lbs. 
of seed to the acre. In lSG7 they produced 150 tons, partly from Sta Cruz. 
S. F. Bulletin, :May 30, 18G7. In 1879 Los Angeles had 400 acres, with 
prospects that encouraged others. Los Ang. Co. Ifi"t., G2. San 
Iatco held 
the lead in proùuction, however, with 23,300 bushels out of a total 45,700 for 
that year, Ventúra following with 13,000, Sta J?árbara, Solano, and S. Joaquin 
having each 1,000 to 1,300. U. 8. Oe ns us, 1880, 215, reports no fibre, only 
823 tOllS flax straw. Ventura Co. Pict., 24; Anaheim Gaz., Apr. 28, 1877; Cas- 
trove A'rOlls, Dec. 18, 18G9; Nov. 29, 1879; Petal. A l'O1l-'
, 
Iarch 29, 1878; San 
Benito Advance, Oct. 2, 1879; Lake Denwc., l\Iay 24, 1879; S. L. Ob. Triúune, 
Oct. 27, 1877; Stockton llerald, :March II, 1878; Sa.c. Union, July 14" 1835, 
reports a crop; S. F. Time.s, 
Iarch 22, 18G7; June 23, 18G9; Cal. Farmer, Ang, 
29, 18G7, etc.; Scientific P'J'es8, July IG, 1875, et seq. Hemp has been still 
more neglected. Alta Cal., Nov. 4, 18G2. Napa Reg., 
larch 20, 27, 1880, 
points to the soil as favorable to jute. Arguments for ramie culture in S. F. 
Call, Oct. 9, 1870; June 6, 1871; lViay 31, 1872; Feb. 3, 1873; Salinas Dem., 
Feb. 7, 1874; Antioch Ledger, :l\Iarch 28, 1874. S. José .JIercllry, Sept. 22, 1883, 
describes the pampas plume industry at Sta Bárbara; Alta Cal., 
Iay II, 186:3, 
comments on teasel, ancl Sac. Union, July 30, 1855, S. F. Bulletin, Oct. 31, 
18G.3, 8. F. Tim
'1, 1\Iarch 9, 18G9, give accounts of broom-corn fields, which 
in 1874 yielded 191,GOO lbs., chiefly in Sutter county. BesIdes flaxseed the 
castor-bean is cultivated for OIl. Los Angeles having in 1879 fully 330 acres, 
yieltling 525,000 Ibs. Los Any. Hist., ô
; Sutte}' Co. Hist., 84; 8. F. Times, 
March 23, 18G7; Cal. Farmel', Oct. 27, 1870; S. J. JIercu:ry, Dec. 23, 1879. 
The sunflower is grown to a limited extent. S. F. A ltrt, Oct. 20, 1858, illus- 
trates its flourishing condition. Los Angeles grows canary-seed, antI the 
soap-plant or amole, cltlorogalu-m pomeddianUln, is gathered for its fibre. 
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its bco'inniu o . in the cxperilnents of L. Prevost at San 
J o;-;é, v ill 1853. The fa,.oraLle reports ii'Olll ]Trance 
upon his products lent cOllfil'lHati?1l to the claiul that 
the 
tatc ,Y:1S ,ycll adapted for seI'lculture. The equa- 
ble clilll:1tO ,vas free froln the storlns and cold ,vhich in- 
tcrfereJ ,vith the gro\vth and quality of the ll1ulberry- 
tree and silk in Europe, and ga ve ri
e to destructive 
d.isca
es alllOll O ' the 'vorlHS. Trees here acquired in 
o . 
three years a gro,vth CqUl valent to th
t of five years 
in Europ<', produced 11101'e and superIor leaves, and 
sho,ycd such po\ycr of recuperation as to pern1Ít the 
prunin(J' of entire branches for feeùing, keeping the 
leaves fresher and cleaner, and affording the WOrtH a 
]1101'e sp3,cious field, \v hile preventing the waste of 
leayes, and enabling one person to <.10 the ,york of six. 
T,vo crops could be raised if required, \vith an average 
yield for each cocoon of 400 yards of silk, more than 
one eighth above the yield in Europe. In1préssed by 
these advanta.ges, the state "ras rashly induced in 18GG 
to offer heavy pren1Ïunls ,vithout due restrictions; 
"Thereupon a host of speculators entered tho field, 
intent only upon planting by any Inakeshift process 
a sufficient nunlber of trees, and raising inferior J apan- 
ese bivoltines and trivoltines, till iU1111aturo trees and 
diseased cocoons 11lultipJied into the 111il1ions, ,vith a 
prospect of s\vall1ping the state treasury. The alarnled 
legislature hastened to reforH} the prelniunl act, and 
the gO\Tcrnor very properly refused to pay claiLl1s for 
"rorthless productions. The bubble burst with a 
heavy loss to those concerned. No luarket having as 
yet Lecn opened for the proportion of good ,yare, the 
enterprise receIved a further check. In 1880 it was 
revived by SOLLle philanthropic WOlnen to build up a 
congenial occupation for their sex, for the prospects 
had again Lrightencd under the efforts of a fc\v stanch 
sericulturists, who, by selecting superior trees and 
ann.ual. cocoons, ,vore gradually finding a Inarket for 
theIr Hllk.. Th? culture by 1888 ,vas developing on a 
sound basIs, stllnulated by the wide margin for ,profit 
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held out by the ill1port duty on silk fabrics, and by 
the undeniable advantages of the climate as an offset 
to higher ,vages and other oostacles. 9 


9 In addition to the a(h-antages already mentioned, the comparative cheap- 
ness of land must be considered, which permits trces to be more readily given 
their due space, two-year-olJ shoots thriving best when standing from 1 to 2 feet 
apart in rows 3 to 4 feet apart. Two crops of cocoons can be raised in ,May 
an.l July without need for kilns to kill the insect, although the annual is 
preferahle, antl even those yield an average of 400 yarch of silk each, or 
 to 
;! more than in Europe. Details in Prevost, jJlem. Silk Culture, 18G8; Silk- 
Vr01.ocrs' }'Ianual of 188]: Pionrer Silk-grower..;' Rept; Neumann's ..Hem., in Cal. 
Jour. Sen., 18G7-8, ape 24, 7G, 84, ii,-iii,; 18ù9-70, ape 105, iii.; Cal. St. AUric. 
Soc., Trans., 18G4, pp. 256, 289; 18liG, pp. 4GU-81. Assisted by the Swiss 
b
uker, H. Rentsch, of S. J!
., Prevost, a French llurseryman of San José had 
in IS.J:
-41'Ianted mulherry seed an(l sent twice to China for eggs. Both con- 
sign:nellts were spoiJ"3d or sent in unfertilized condition by the suspicious 
Orientals, aml Prevost in hi3 disappointment de3troyed a part of his 25,000 
treed. Rentsch, in 1839, obtained eggs from France which producecl the 
most encouraging results, notwithstanding the drawbacks attending a first 
experiment. The cocoons were in France decl:uecl to be of superior quality, 
and several orders came for eggs, al:5o from It:11y and :Mexico. Prevost con- 
tinued his efforts, and pointell out zealously the advantages for silk culture. 
He obtained several small premiums at the fairs, and in 18G2 the state offered 
a bounty of 
2,000 for the first ten bales of raw silk, 100 Ibs, each. Cat. Stat., 
18G2, p. 416. Herein coulll lie no inùucement for beginners, and so in 18G6 
the lcgishture rushed to the extrcme of offering for 4 years a premium of &250 
for each plantation of 5,000 trees two years old, and 8300 for each 1,000 cocoon!:!, 
leI" ] 863-6, p. GGO. Such liberality, without restrictions as to method, qual- 
ityof tree or silk, when cocoons brought only some $2 per 1,030 in the mar- 
ket, brought into the field a number of speculators, who, regardless of the 
future or for the requirements of real plantations, sought to win the bounty 
by the readiest and cheapest means. The 1JlO1"US 'J1lulticaulis were plantetl in 
nursery rows by the thousands, on a space suitable only for a hundred, and 
the bcst annual worms were discar(letl for the inferior Japanese hivoltines anrl 
tri voltines, which produced s
veral times more cocoons. Trees rose by the 
hullt1red thousand, and in 18GB over 1,000,000 cocoons appeared, with the sure 
prospect of treble the quantity in 18G9, and quadruple this number for 1870. 
Legislators then demanded the repeal of the act to save the state from bank- 
ruptcy, but were incluce(l in 18GB by the Pioneer Silk Growers' and :Manuf. 
Assoc., then formell, to i:5sue a modified offer, whereby the prize of 
230 was 
lImited, once to each person, for properly laid out plantations, awl $300 prize 
for 100,0::)0 cocoons. Cal. Slat., U)j7-8, p. 699. Concerning the spread of the 
culture, see Cal. St. Agric. Soc" Trans" and county histories for Los Angeles, 
Contra Costa, Sta Clara, Yolo, Nevada. Jre.'1t Shore Gaz., 1867, p, 106-9, and 
notices 011 state and county fairs in 18G7-71 in the journals. 'Vith ullmethodic 
culture, cocooneries in unwholesome situations, and worms mismanaged, dis- 
ease broke out, worms died in large numbers, eggs became infected and cocoons 
worthless. In addition, the governor, sustained by the courts, refused to pay 
bounties under either act for the ullmerchantable ware, and the disappointell 
speculators retired with losses entering into the hundred thousand. Gorernor's 
.J.
Ie8sage, 18G9-70, p. 53. Sup, court opinion in 38 Cal. 291. The legislature 
was sufficiently startlecl hy the stormy claimants to repeal the act. Cal. Stat., 
18G9-70, p. 79; lei., Joltr. Sen" 55-6, ap, G, p. 6. In addition to this, the 
Franco-German war intervened to cut off the only market, leaving a larg\ 
supply of cocoons and egg3 upon the hands of producers. This caused the 
ahandonmcnt of many exc
llent plantations, so that only a limited number 
were left. Even the pioncer association lost interest, of whieh I. N. Hoag of 
Sac. had been the sustaining pillar. The depressed condition of labor in the 
HIST. CAL., VOL. VII. 3 
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The scricultural bubble was followed by an equally 
costly, though less ,vide-spread fi
sco in t?bacco. !ts 
cultivation had early conlmended Itself to In,vanderlng 
southerners, but the dry clin1ate ,vas found to be de- 
trilllental to the quality. J. D. Culp sought a remedy 
for the defect in a patent process for curing the. leaf 
\vhich ,vas clain1ec1 by the inventor to be econOlnlC as 
,yen as iUlproying to the fl

Tor. A company und

took 
in 1872 to carry out the Idea on a large scale wIthout 
due preliulinary expcrinlents. The process proved 
less satisfactory than expected, and reckless n1anage- 
Ineut assisted to bring about failure and discourage- 
Illent, so that production fell fronl 1,240,000 pounds 
in 1874 to 73,000 in 1879, yet not ,vithout the pros- 
pect of a gradual revival under gro,ving experience. 1o 


latter part of the seventies led l\Irs T. Hittell in 18S0 to organize the Silk Cul- 
ture Association, and to give fresh impulse to the industry, especially among 
women. 'Vithin a brief period more than half of the counties in the state 
gave evidence of participation on a small scale, the state created a board of 
silk culture, with an appropriation of $5,000 toward establishing a filature. 
A school ,vas established, in which young women were taught reeling and 
other arts, and two factories arranged to offer them employment. Greater 
attention is given to cultivating the superior morns alba tree for annual 
cocoons, so that the Cal. silk by 1888 was rising in favor, and the prospects 
for an expansion of the industry was promising. Hoag states that in 18û8 he 
cleared 83,920 from 3
 acres, while the expense amounted to only :3472. The 
receipts came mainly from eggs sold at 54 per ounce. He calculated that even 
the low Japanese silk would at $7 per lb. yiehl 
4,480 per acre, less an expense 
of 82, ] 40, of which $800 was for cultivating land amI feeding, $50 for rent of 
land and cocoonery, and $1,280 for reeling G40 lLs. of silk hy girls or China- 
men at $1 a day. A yard of silk dress goods weighing 3 ounces costs the 
European manufacturer $2.15; import duty and freight brings the price in 
R F. to over $4:, leaving a wide ,margin for higher wages. Cal. St. Aydc. 
Soc., '1r'}'am
., 1866, p. 432; 1868-9, p. 251-6. The California Silk-gro1('e1"S' 
.J/anual, 14 et seq., states that 5 acres may be safely calculated to yield 4,000 
Ih8. of cocoons, worth $1,400, and that the profit cannot fall below 8425. For 
extent of culture and methods, see, further, Srtc. Union, Jan. 1, 1884; S. F. 
Cal
 Apr. 21, 1883; Nov, 9, Dec. 9, 1884; S. F. Bulletin, Jan. 20, 1882; S, F. 
Citron., Fcb. 8, June 4, 1881; Cal. Re8" l\Jarch 1881; Croni.se Cal" 393-5; Cal. 
Farmrr, Dec. 9, 1868; Sept. 1G, 18G9; 
Iay 19, 1870, etc. See also under 
manufactures, this history. 
. 10 ,As ea
ly as 1834 a number of planters were raising the leaf. The rise 
m,prlCcs with the outbreak of the union war in 1861 gave a stimulus which 
blmdeù farmers to the mediocrity of results so far, and opened a large area 
t<? thc, plant, notahly in the Napa and Russian River regions. See county 
hlstOflCS for JIp71dorìrw, Butte, 8ta Bârbaro, Los Augelr.Ç; Alta Cal., June 3, 
185-1; Oct. 28, 1857; Feb. 7, ]839; :March 11, July 17 Sept. 22 18G1' Aug. 
2, 20, 1862; Feb. 14-15, }lay, 3, June 22, 18G3. Jar:. 2 :Mar
h 13' 1872- 
S t 7 18 "' 3 ' , " 
· ep. , J, etc.; Snc. Union, Feh. 22, Apr. 3, :May 18 June 6 Sept. 13, 
Oct. 3], 183;;; Feh. 13, ]836; Apr. 22, 1858; Nov. 12, 1861; Sept.' 17, 18G3, 
etc. Unfortunately the dryness of the climate proved detrimental to the 
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Experin1ents have been and con.tinue to be nlade 
with different plants, chiefly by 11lodel farnlers, and 
in course of tilHe additional sources of profit ,vill no 
doubt be revealed, although there is so far a sufficient 
nunlber of incipient productions to tempt a wide ex- 
pansion. The Inustard-plant, ,vhich is a veritable 
pest to ,vheat-fields in lnany directions, has becolIle 
valued for its spice as ,veIl as oil; 11 and for hops the 
climate has been found exceptionably favorable in its 
quality, and the decline in prices added to the discouragement. A decade 
later J. D. Culp obtained patents for his improved curing process, consisting 
of alternately piling the plant for fermentation and drying it in horizontal 
position in clos
, heated buildings, an operation of 3 to 6 weeks, followed by 
a six months' stacking in bulk. He claimed that this metho(l not only oycr- 
came the climatic difficulties, but obviated the damage inflicted by the vari. 
able castern weather, and imparted a superior and uniform quality to the leaf, 
diminishing the expense of curing it and saving more tobacco. So promising 
was the showing that the American Tobacco Co., incorporated in 1872 to 
wield the patents, planted in the following year some 400 acres, and prepared 
to extend the plantation to 1,000 acres, besiùes stimulating a large cultiva- 
tion 
n ether counties. The production for 1874 was reported at 800,000 
11>s. III Sta Clara and San Beuito, in addition to more than 100,000 Ihs. 
each in Los Angeles and Alameda, 70,000 lbs. each in Sta Cruz and Sta 
Bárbara, 60,000 in Lake, and 40,000 in S. Mateo, total 1,240,000 Ibs. Cal. 
AUric. Soc., rl'rans., 1874, p. 287. But the management was bad, the pro- 
ce;5S failed to work so well as expected, and the company proved a disastrous 
failure. The experience served, however, to guide the prudent survivors of 
the tobacco cxcitement. The acreage for 1879 had fallen to 84 with a yield 
of 73,300 lbs" of G4 acres with 59,000 being in S. Benito, 10 acres with 8,200 
Ibs. in Los Angeles, and I or 2 acres in several other counties, chiefly on the 
northern coast, yet the prospects in 1888 were deemed good for a steady 
growth of the industry, as shown also by the increasing production, from 
1,000Ibs. in 1850, and 3,150 Ibs. in 18GO, to G3,800 Ihs. in 1870, Details of 
progress and method in S. F. Call, Nov. 24, Dec. 2, 18G8; Apr. 21, June 29, 
18;1; Sept. 7, 1872; Jan. 20, July 17, Aug. 6, 23, 1873; Aug. 18, Oct. 12, 
1874, etc; Stockton fmlep., Apr. 19, 1879; Ul-iah Dem., Sept. 21, 1878; Shasta 
Cou1'Îa, Sept. 14, 1878; Sta Barb. Press, :March II, 187G; Antioch Ledger, 
Nov. 14, 1874; S. Benito Adro.; Salinas Dem., June 20, 1874; Com. llaald, 
Sept. 10, 18G7; Sept. 10, 1874; Scient. P1'es8, Oct. I, 1870; 
Iarch 23, 1872; 
Dec. II, 1875. It is pointed out that the plant grows wild in Tehama, S. 
F. Bulletin, Feb. 8, 1859, anù that the long seasons permit 4 crops of cigar 
and 2 of chewing tobacco. 
lIS. F. Call, Sept. 21, 1865; Dec. 10, 18G8, etc,; S. F. Bulletin, Nov. 24, 
18G5. Nutmeg-trees, 8. F. Bulletin, Aug. 25, 1859; March 16, 18G9; Sac. 
Union recommended June 18, 18G9. Red pepper grows in Los Angeles. 
Concerning peppermint, see S. J. Herald, 
larch 12, 1877. Camphor, S. F. 
.Alta, Apr. 2, 1859. Sumach is found wild in S. Diego, and its cultivation 
has been tried in Sta Clara. Alameda Encinal, July 20, 1878. Chikcot, or 
Giant Bitter Root, is treated of in S. F. Bulletin, July 17, 18ü5. Opium cul- 
ture in Ill" Dec, 1, 1879; Sta Rosa Times, Dec. 17, 1879; Alta Cal., Aug. 13, 
1871. Insect powt1er. Pro Dent. Zeitun!!, July 13, 1878; Jackson LedgC1', July 
21, 1877. Indigo and cochineal prospects in Alt(
 Cal., 
Iay I, 1856; Sept. 7, 
1859; S. F. Bulletin, Oct. 27, 1859; Scient. P1'e88, 
Iay G, 1871. These and 
other odd cultures are considered especially in the Rural Pre88; Cal. .Agric. 
Soc., Trans.; Commerce and fndutitries, and in numerous other places. 
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frccdonl frolH SUl11lner rains and heavy de\vs and fogs, 
,yhich proJuce the destructive blights 311
 ,vash a,vay 
the strenath of the flo\ver. The rCf5ult IS surer and 
superior 
rops, as ,,"e11 as safer and easier Ineans for 
curin(r thell1 than in tho eastern states. Tho cul- 
tivati
n has' developed since the fifties, yielding by 
1880 a 111Ïl1ion and a half of pounds, ,vith the prospect 
of a large increase. 12 


Severalluaterials have been tested for sugar-Inak- 
iug, alnong theln grapes and 111elons, ,vhich proved as 
unsuccessful, frolll an econolnic point of vie,v, as the 
sugar-cane, of ,vhich only a slnall quantity is raised 
in the south for che\ving; sorghum is reserved for 
fodder. Sugar-beet has alone been found to answer, 
and sufficiently so to encourage a larger cultivation of 
it, \vith a 111arked increase in s\veetness that places it 
far above European boets. 13 


12 By low trailing the roots are sheltered from excessive heat, and three 
years suffice for attaining the maturity elsewhere requiring fiye or six. An 
extraordinary proportion of the valued lupuline is here obtained, and the 
fresh greell color is well preserved. A St Helena crop took the premium at 
the Centennial Exposition in J87ß. Napa Co. Hi<;t., II. The total yield in 
18ï9 was 1,44-4:,OJO Ibs. from 1,119 acres. Sacramento lea{ling with 684,500 
Ibs. from 4
2 acres, followed by :Uelldocino with 229,ßOO 11>s. from 2ï9 acres, 
andKapa, S, Joaquin, and Alameda with from 99,000 to 73,000 Ihs. The census 
of 1870 reported G23,00Û Ib;
., and that of 18GO only 80 Ibs., showing a rapid 
increase. }1'or reports on deyelopmellt and methods, see Pac. Rw'al PJ'e.
.<;, l\1ay 
8, 1875; Jan, G, June 2, 1877; July 6, 1878; Napa Reg., July 10-13, 1878; 
Anaheim Om., :March 10, June 9, July 14, 1877; lJ-Ierced Arglls, Oct. 12, ]878; 
Brie. UI/ion of Dec, II, 1853, Jan. I, 1884, records attempts; also July II, 
Nov. 14, 18G3; S. F. }lc?'ald, Rcpt. 15, 1839; S. F. 'l'imeR, Feb. 12, June 30, 
1868; Aug. 12, 13GV; S. P. Call, June G, Sept. 22,1871; Aug. 17,1874; l\larch 
15, Ib8
; St lfelena Star, Sept. 29, 187Gj Aug. 3, 1877; S. F. Bullttin, Apr. 
16, 1884. 
13 Chinese sugar-cane has been cultivated in Los Angeles since 1854, and 
syrup made, Lut not successfully enough. The U. S, (}ellSll8 mentions, how- 
ever, for 1879,2,439 gallons of sorghum molasses, mostly in Kern and Tulare. 
Sutter Co. 11i:<;t., 8-1-cuIture abandoned lately. 
ugar-beet has alone an- 
s
ered. Durmg the greater part of the hst decade the only mill in opera- 
tIon for the IJJau
facture of beet sugar was at Alvarado. Resides paying :n;4:.50 
a.ton f
r heet
, It otfe
e(l premiums Íor oeet culture. Ill] 887 a large refinery 
was bUIlt.at \Vatsonvl11e, and has thus far met with fair success. 
ee, fur- 
ther! under manufactures; Lo,'l Any. Co. J/Ù;t" ü2; Com. and Ind., 54:0; Cal. 
A!/rlc, So('" '1'rnn.'
., 18G8-9, 272-302; 1873, 32:}-4-!-t-; Sac. Union, 1\larch 2;:;, 
O

, lü. 1857; Dec. 31, 1870; Kern Co. Cal., Jan. 8, 1880; S. P. Call, Dec. 23, 
18G8; Jan. 21. 1870; S. it'. Citron., Dec. 29, 18SU. 
As one who has done much to develop the agricultural and other interests 
of Los Angeles co. anù of sou th )rn Cd.lifornia should ùe mentioned James Boon 
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Lankershim, who came to San Francisco in 18GO, and after graduating at the 
high school, began farming in connection with his father, first in Fresno and 
then ill Såll Diego co. In 1873 he removed to Los Angeles, where he was the 
first one to engage extensively in wheat-raiaing, aud to prove that such farm- 
ing was profitable. He helped to lmild the first flouring mill in Los Angeles, 
and to urganize the Lallkershim Lanù and \Vater company, 12,000 a?res of 
whose (lom,ain were sold in small tracts for colonization purposes. A dIrector 
of the Farmers' and :Merchants' uank, the Los Angeles 
avil1g:5 hank, and many 
other prominent institutions, he is known as one of the most public-spirited 
men in th is portion of the state. 
DclUiel Freeman, a native of Ontario, Canada, who, after practising for 
some years as a Larrister, came to this coa
t in ISï

, was also among the first 
in Los Allg
les co. who engagea lar
ely in farming. Lea::;in
 and afterward 
purchasing from a Scutch Laronet the Centinela ranch, containing more than 
25,000 acres, he began raising cereals in 1877; in 1884 his crop was ahout 
1,000,000 bushels. Two years later he sold one half of this estate for S
5 an 
acre, atHl in 1887 most of the remainder for $123 an acre, with two fifths of 
the profits ma(Ie hy its sale and subdivision. Here the town of Inglewood 
has since heen laia out by the purchasing company. 
Prohably the largest farmer and land-owner in Tehama county is Joseph 
R Cone, on whose ranch of nearly 100,000 acres in the neighborhoo(l of Red 
Bluff the average crop of "\vheat is 12;),000 bushels, and of wool 273,000 
pounds, in addition to a large amount of citrus and other fruits. A native of 
:Marietta, 0" and of noble lineage, ,Mr Cone came across the plains to Cali- 
fornia in 18:>0, ana after engaging in various occupations, in 18GO began 
stock-raising on Alder creek. His present estate he purchased, as opportu- 
nity ofrere(l, for 
50,000. In 18ïG, in conjunction with Charles Cadwallader, 
he established. the bank of Tehama co" one of the most successful in the state, 
aud of which he is vice-president. lIe is also at the head of the large mer- 
cantile finIl of Cone, Kimball, & Co. As Olle of the railroad commissioners 
sele
te,l under the new constitution, he renùereù most faithful anù efficient 
serVIce. 
One of the most successful among those who adopted the coöperative sys- 
tem of farming was the late \Ym :F. Downing, who at his decease in 1887 
ranked among the wealthiest men in the Santa Clara valley. From his birth- 
place at Newark, 
Io., where he worked on his father's farm until the age of 
twenty-one, he started in 1839 for Pike's peak, Co!., and some two years later 
came to Ca!., where, after engaging in various occupations, he began farming 
and stock-raising in Santa Clara co. 
'Vorthyof mention among the leading farmers of northern Cal. is Neu- 
schwander D. Julien, a native of the Canton de Vaud in Switzerland, who 
came to this coast in 18,,1-9, and after engaging in store-keeping, hotel-keeping, 
and cattle-dealing, began farming and fruit-raising in Siskiyou co. He is 
aJso cOllnected with the bank of Y reka.J in which he holds a one-fifth interest. 
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CERES AND PO
O"8A-ITALY EXCELLED-COMPARATIVE YIELD-FRUIT SEASON 
AND FLAVOR-PRODUCTS AND PESTS-DRYING AND CANNING-SHIPPIlIJG 
-FAR'[ ORCHARD8-ApPLES-CITRUS FRUITS-THE ORANGE-PEARS- 
COST OF CULTIV ATJON-SCALE I
FLICTION-FIGS-ALMONDS AND OTHER 
NUTS-THE OLIVE-BERRIES-THE GRAPE- 'VWE-M.AJ{ING-RAISINS- 
FLOWERS AND FOREST TREES. 


FRUIT culture and the vine are the rising industries 
of California, and although Ceres lnay retain control 
over the large areas, POlnona \vill count under her 
s\vay a greater nUlnber of subjects, with votaries of 
high intelligence and prosperity, who shall vest in this 
Italy of An1erica the choicest treasures of southern 
Europe. 
:Fe\v countries can display so great a variety of ex- 
cellent fruit, SOlne of which, like the grape and pear, 
seem to have found here their best developlnent, while 
others, as the apricot, oliye, and fig thrive nowhere 
better throughout the United States. The loose 
soil and sunny clilnate combine to give the trees and 
shruLs a btrong and rapid gl'o\vth, \vith early bearing 
and largo and abundant fruit. As compared \vith the 
eastern states, the vield is about double, and trees 
lJcgin bearing at half the age. Vines and Inany other 
plants yield about t\vice the quantity of fruit obtained 
in Europe, aud for product as well as size our or- 
chards excel. Cherries are in the nlarket froll1 
Iay 
tù October; stra\vLerries nearly all the year, in the 
(38 ) 
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south. ,Indeed, fruit-picking never ceases, for the 
citrus season coyers all the months \vhen other or- 
chards sleep. Owing to the equable temperature, 
failures of crops are rare, and partial at the 111ost, and 
pests are comparatively fe\v ancllnild in their ravages, 
particularly under the remedial 111easures favored by 
clilnate, irrigation, lo\v training of trees and shrubs, 
and other methods. There is also the advantage that 
fruit luay be left upon the trees long after Inaturity. 
The principal dra\vback lies in the inferior flavor of our 
apples, peaches, and strawberries, but other fruits com- 
pare ,veIl \vith foreign varieties, sonle, as the pear, 
being unsurpassed, under the improvements effected 
within recent years. 
The state has experienced several excitements in 
horticulture, first in the products of colder clilnates, 
then for vines and oranges, with relapses due to rash 
selections of seedlings and soil, inexperience in methods, 
and overstocked n1arkets; but the revivals have been 
strengthened by each ordeal. Of late years better 
facili ties are offered by the rail ,va ys for transporting 
fresh fruit eastward, and canneries assist in opening 
,vider outlets. Their business has steadily augmented, 
from 4,500,000 cans in 1875 to lllore than 11,000,000 
t\yo-and-a-half-pound cans in 1881, including 4,700,000 
can s of vegetables. The clilnate gives the açl vantage 
that raisins, figs, and prunes can be safely and cheaply 
dried in the sun, although fruit requiring slicing de- 
mands kilns and other lIleans to protect it from dust, 
insect, and the like.! 


1 The Hispano-Californians planted numerous orchards in the south, espe. 
cially with semi-tropic fruit and pears
 as shown in my preceding volumes, 
but mostly of an inferior kind, and which deteriorated by neglect. North 
of the bay Russians had planted a few slips, and in the third decade the mis. 
sionaries followed the example, providing also means for succeeding American 
settlers to do likewise. Sacramento had an irrigated orchard in 1849. Placer 
and counties farther north began to plant in 1846-8; Trinity had fruit-trees 
in 1833, and Siskiyou about the same time; Coloma became famous for certain 
fruits. See county histories for Sac. districts and northward. American 
garden seeds and apple slips were brought from Oregon in 1849. 01'. Specta- 
tor, Apr. 29, 1849, Pac. New8, J\Iay 27, 1850, and Sac. Traase., i. no, 5, refer' 
to scarcity of fruit, and urge planting. H. Lewelling of N. Carolina carried 
seedlings to Oregon in 1847, and his brother John took a selection from him 
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The predilection of Anglo-Saxons for apples is 
luarkeJ Ly the great predo111inanco of this fruit in the 


to Cal. in IS:)1, establishing an orchard at S. Lorenzo, from which locality 
seeds were later sent to JIlany foreign countries. Kilburll of Napa had a peach 
orchard in ISj
, thc trees haviag come by sea fro
n the east. B,1rtleU's Nar., 
ii. 14-
j. Greeley, JOll1"1ny, 3::8, is enthusiastic ovcr Ca!. fruits. All during 
the fifties orchard-planting kcpt pace with the spread of settlement, but. 
the cost and difficulty of obtaining good seed, and the inexperience with 
reg:trd to soil and irrigation, led to numerous failures. In the sixties came the 
grapc excitement; and this resulting through simihr causes in more disappoint- 
ment than success, orchards revived in favor, and with more discrimination, 
promoted by the greater choice of cheap and good varieties, and vine-planting 
shared subsequcntly in this improvement. L, J. Ruse, 'V. ,V ùlfskill ùf Ange- 
les, G. G. Briggs, near the Yuba., and 'V.lVleek, were aII10ng the leading orchard- 
ists i I 1888. Lord, B. G. J......at, 230, says that a peach orchard of 200 acres 
near ,Marysville yielded 
.SO,OJO for the year. Alta Cal., June 21, 18.38; IIunt's 
May., xxxi. 1
9, refer to another large orchard of early days. The rapid 
recuperation in this climate encourages the replanting of inferior orchards. 
For the supposed counteraction in early decay there seems to be no ground, 
for the old mission orchards show themselves fully as enduring as the eastern. 
As for growth, there are instances of cherry-trees attaining to a height of 14 
feet in one year, and peach-tree trunks to a diameter of 2 or 3 inches. Vaca 
and Pleasant valleys are noted for early spring fruit. Cherries are in the 
market from the midl:le of :J\1ay to October, yet Alta Gal., Jan. 30, 18G9, 
alludes to ripe cherries in Jan,; Sac. Union, of July 14, 1855, boasts of ripe 
peaches and apples early in July; strawberries grow in the open garden in 
Dec., ohserves S. F Gnll, Dec. 18, 18G8; Id., Dec. 21, 18G7; Sac. Union, Oct. 
27, 18:>7; Nov 19, 1859; Oct. 9, 1861; S. F. Bulletin, Oct. 6, 1856, refer 
glowingly to second crops of pears and apples. The second crop from vines 
is di
couraged as injurious to the quali.ty. The 8ta Bárbara region failed to 
respond to efforts for raising early fruit. Sta Bárb. Co. IIist., 131, 398-9. 
InstLtllCes of large fruit exist in pears of 3
 Ibs., cherries 3 inches in circum- 
ference, and strawberries 1
 ounces in weight. The state in 1888 was prac- 
ticall.f free from the curcubio pest; plums suffered but little from the 
aphi-;, and apples from borers, only during the first year; yet since 1877 the 
codling worm has become troublesome; in some parts bugs and bees attack 
the apricot, peach is becoming more subject to t!le curled-leaf disease, amI 
the scale frightened orange growers a while; but these troubles are not exten- 
sive, and remeùies have been found for checking se\?eral of them. By train- 
ing trees low, with the lower limbs one or two feet from the ground, the 
trunk is protected against sun-scald, and the roots are kept moist, the effect 
of winds being also lessened. As a further protection against sun and wind, 
tree3 are planted nearer together than in the east, without diminishing their 
pro luctivellcss; the interv
ning space is seldom used for cultivation. Fruit 
can ba left on the trees long after maturity without risk, the citrus for over 
half a rear. T
e o
tle
 for thi.s growing interest lies partly through the over- 
land ra
l
ay, wIth Its Improvmg arrangements for special cars and speedy 
tr
nsmisslOn, favore
 by the early maturity of fruits here. Ca!. shippsrs can 
wIth proper precautIOns be assured of fair profits. Freight trains occupying 
18 to 
l days 
n t
e journey to N. York, charged about $2.50 per 100 Ibs. 
early I!l 
he eIghties; passenger trains, occupying 8 days, cha.rged double. 
The shIpments h
ve largely increased during tho last 15 years. The chief 

>utlet, however, 
s provided .by means of drying, canning, and other preserv- 
mg process
s, whICh open wIder markets and render growers less dependent 
on fluctua
lDg de

nds. Thc growing favor of such goods attest the quality 
of the fi'Ult. 
ISlllS, figs, and prunes are cheaply and 
afely dried in the 
8
n, but for frUit that requires slicing, and wouI.l suffer from dust and insects, 
kilrd and other means are used. Several special fruit-drying factories have 
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farn1 orchards, exceeding that of all the other trees of 
teillperate cliules cOlnLined. The peach follo\ys \vith 
800,000; yet the pear, only one half as nU111erOUS, is 
g aininO' in favor as the best an1011Q' this class of fruit, 
o ð 
led Ly the famous Bartlett, \v hich is finding a ,vide 
market in the east.. SOlne old trees bear 40 bushels 
annualìy. Apricots are both prolific and delicious, 
and in delnanJ cast\vard, and prunes are acquiring a 
deserving reputation, the crop for 1889 Leing esti- 
n1ated at 18,000,000 pounds. 2 


been started to this end, as described in Napa Reg" July 20, 1878; Amador 
LedJfr, July 12, IS77; llall's Cel., 23; Los AnJ. lIÙ;t., 70, 137; S'Jno'ì'a Union 
Dem., Dec. 15, 1877; 
Iarch 23, 1878. Different drier.3 are d0.cribed in 
Oastrov. .Argus, Feb. 28, IS78; JIonterey De:n., 
.Ia.y 18, July 
7, IS78; CalrL- 
'æras Citizen, ..March 24, Apr. 14, 1877; S. L. Ob. 'Pri'mnf, Nov. 19, 1879. 
Sevcrallarge canneries exi.:;t, to b3 noticed in the chapter on manufactures. 
In the stress of competition, some t1rms have rcsorted to in
erior fruit, glu- 
cose, poor tins, and low wei:;ht, to t
le bjury of the stab. N everthebss their 
production has steadily increased fro
n 4,5JO,000 cans of 2 Ib8., fruit and 
vegetaLle8, in 18ï3, to over 1l,000,OGO 2
-lb. cans in 1881, the btter includ- 
ing 4,700,000 of vcgetables, chie1y tomatoes, and 700,000 of ja:lls a:ll jellies; 
S. F. furnished 8,OJO,OJO, and S José 2,003,003. The price ia IS
l ranged 
ùetween $1.85 and $2.50 per dozen cans of table fruit; one tl1irJ less for pie- 
fruit. Canneries paid in 1880 S40 to $GO per ton for pear3, plums, and 
peaches, $70 to $80 for apricots, $100 to 8230 for cherries. Coaventions of 
fruit-growers, as instanced in S, F, Call, Dec. 7, 1831, have ta!wn steps to 
check frauch. At the close of the last d2c:tdc California wa3 e3timated to 
possess 2,430,000 apple-trees, 8JJ,ODO peach, 330,00J pe:tr, 2.33,C03 plum 
and prune, 250,OJO apricot, 13J,C3J cherry, 50,000 fig, 3J)OJO nectarine, 
14J,000 lemon, and 20J,000 oranges in bearing, with rapid increase. The 
value of orchard products for IG7J i3 place
l by the U. S. Census at 
2,OI7,000, 
in which Sta Clara leads with t.::
8,OOD, followed Ly Alameda with t;
IO,OOO, 
Sac. 
;}79,OOJ, Sonoma $1 G9, 003, Los Angeles f
123,OOJ, then Solano, El Dorado, 
and Napa, with from f92,000 to $82,030, Placer G3,COJ, 
Iodoc and 
Iono 
standing 100vest. For detailed information on fruit C\llture, I rcfer to U. S. 
Agric. [!Cp01.ts, Gal. Agric. Soc., T'ral1s.; Pac. Rural Pre88; Cal. Horticulturist; 
J-Iaye.fJ' Agric.; S. Joaq. Agric. Soc., Tl'ans.; Overlctnd, xi. 239; NordliOif's Cal" 
166-73; Cook's rp'reatise on Fruit, 
2 Alühough the average California apple is inferior in flavor and for keep- 
ing, the different climates presented by lowland aI1l1 foothill, moist and windy 
coast amI warm valleys, permit many excclleat varieties to be grown, even 
of the so-called winter apple. Of these, the Spitzenberg and 'Vine Sap flourish 
at I.OOJ to 3,000 feet up the Sierra Nevada slope. Other kind::; are named in 
!littell'8 Res" 259-60. For size and beauty they are unsurpassed anywhere 
In the worl\l; the Gloria )lundi attaining to 20 ounces, or even to 2
 Ibs. 
The best of the tempera
e zone frui
s is the pear, for size and ddicã'cy of 
flavor, and for abundant YIeld. It thrIves everywhere, and suffers little from 
pests, except the codling worm. It was the favorite among the 
.Iexicans 
though infcrior to the present varieties. At S. José are old tree.:! which pro
 
duce 2,50D lLs., or 40 bushels, annually. The Bartlett flourishes in the so- 
called Bartbtt belt of the Sac. Valley foothills, also in Contra Costa county, 
and has netted $3ÛO per acre. Peaches of the Sierra foothills equal t!le east- 
ern, surpa.ssing those of the coa?t and al
ng the Sac. Barnes, Or., ,MS., 15, 
a::;sumes that some were planted In Butte m1849. T!Jle7"s Bidwell's Bar, JIS" 
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The orange is fast outnumbering the preceding 
fruit::; under periodic citrus exciten1ents, and the im- 
proved arrangements for export. The fruit thrives 
throughout the Sacralnento valley, and at an eleva- 
tion of 1,000 feet it here ripens earlier than in Los 
Angeles, the centre of the orange region, 'v hich is gen- 
erally assull1ed to be south of 35 0 latitude. The crop 
for 1889 ,vas estin1ated at about 850,000 boxes, and 
its total value at nearly $1,500,000, or an average of 
$1. 7 5 per box. The lernon and lilHe forin a large per- 
centage in the groves. Irrigation aclds to the ex- 
penses, so that the care of an orchard for fiye years, 
or until bearing Legins, Inay be placed at frol11 $-100 
to $500 per acre. 3 
The fig is very prolific, and flourishes in the saIne 
zones, but the black Turk
y; which so far forills the 


6-7. S. F. Bulletin, Sept. 1, 1838, alludes to trees bearing nearly a ton of 
peaches, some 22 ounces in weight and over a foot in circumference. Apri- 
cots, almost unknown in the east, are here most prolific and delicious, 
especially in warm districts. Quinces are increasing. Cherries are widely 
grown in Alameda. Plums thrive best in Sonoma and adjoining valleys) 
where prunes are produced equal to all but the very choicest French. S. José 
lJ[acw'y, 
Iarch II, 1885, comments on the spread of the fruit. 
S Of the 200,000 orange-trees ill hearing early in 1880, J.Áos Angeles con- 
taineù 1!J3,000, largely at S, Gabriel and Riverside; S. Bernardino had 
9,000, S. Diego 2,500, and Sonoma, Sta Clara, and Placer somewhat over 6,000 
together. Placer had several in 18GO, and Solano and Butte a few. See their 
county histo::,ies. 'V. \V olfskill appea.rs to have been the first foreigner to 
imitate the early missionaries, in planting the citrus, and the large profits 
made by him attracted others, L. J. Rose being the only large grower, how- 
ever. The appearance of the scal,e 1)est began to check progress as early as 
18,')7, and the prospect of having to wait half a dozen years before the first 
gooJ crop could be obtained was not encouraging. Of late, however, a de- 
citled revival has taken place in fruit culture, the number of trees by 1888 
entering far into the millions. The net profits in former times reached S500 
pcr acre. In 1882 shipments were made to the east at $300 per car-load, 
The ùÜ;advantages are exposure to scale bugs and gophers, and need for irri- 
gation, with only a slight demand for preserves. But with increasing railway 
facilities wide markets are waiting in the east. The lemon and lime form a 
large percentage in the citrus groves. See county histories for Ventll'ì'a, Sta 
JJárbrrra, Butte, and above all Los Anyeles, for details; Hayes' A[Jric., and other 
general references under fruit. A valued contribution comes from Rose, 
Stat., 1\18., one of the early growers; Gunnison's Ramble.I), 159-78; Contra C. 
G;t'z" of Feb, 18G3, glows over the first open-air product in its vicinity. 

apa Feu., Dec. 14, 1878; Calaveras Citizen, Apr. 20, 1877; [d., Citron., Apr. 
14,1817; S. F. CItron" Feb. IG, 1883, concerns Butte; Los Anfl. Exp., Jan. 
]0, ],

O, 
n.frost damage. Id., 
Iarch 1!J, 1874, alludes to the discussion con- 
cermng ongm, showing that 
. (}ahricl ca.n claim only the first large grove, 
not the fir
t tree. See Overland, xii. 233, 3GO; anù Vallejo, Doc., xxxvi., no. 
283. 
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staple, is ,not in favor for export, and varieties such as 
the Slllyrna and White Adriatic are introduced to 
irnprove upon it. 4 Ahnonds planted in Placer county 
in 1846 took the prCmiU111 at the first state fair, but 
in parts it blooms without yielding fruit. Several 
other varieties of nuts are gro,vn, fronl walnuts to 
peanuts. 5 The olive is a pron1Ïsing product, for 'v hich 
the dry and other,vise cOlnparatiyely ,vorthless hill 
lands of the south are ,veIl suited, though the valley 
lands are better. The tree is exceedingly healthy and 
prolific, free from the pests \vhich, along the 1Iediter- 
ranean, cause failures at frequent intervals, although 
not yielding equally large crops every year. 6 Stra\v- 
berries, which are practically in bearing nearly all the 
year round, are cultivated for n1arket chiefly in Santa 
Clara and Alalneda, together ,vith several other ber- 
ries. 7 


Chief among all first products, ho,vever, is the 
grape, the cultivation of ,vhicb has, ,vithin the past 


4 Nevada had fig-trees in 1859. Sac. Union, Nov. 24, 18.39. 
5 Concerning early almonds, see Placer Co. llist" 2m); Sta Bárb. and Los 
Ang. Co. Rist. Although less numerous, there are more than 100,00
 Eng- 
lish walnut trees, yielding in lö81 about 10 Ibs. to the tree, Owing to slow 
growth, 15-20 years, and blights, they are not in favor. :Madeira nuts exist. 
Id.; also Ventura; S, José .J.1Ürcury, Dec, 8, 1880. Chestnuts and buttcrnuts 
have been tried. Peanuts of a fine quality are grown in different pJ.rts, on 
about 500 acres, grcatly by Chinese. In Los Angeles 75 acres yiclJed 75,000 
Jbs. JVe...;t S. Gaz., Yolo, l04-G; S. F. Bull., Nov. 7, 18GG; county histories of 
Los A nv. and Butte. Pinc-nuts, etc, Cal. Scient. Press, 
Iay 1.3, 18:':;!); S. F. 
Call, Oct. 2.1, 1872; Sac. Union, Oct. 2.3, 18.39. There are dates and bananas in 
the south. S. F. Bulletin, Dec. 22, 1884; Los Aug. Times, Nov. 17, 1883; Sta 
Bá1'b. P re88, July 28, 1877. 
6 Its slow growth has checked planting, and in the beginning of this decade 
there were only 13,000 trecs in orchard, some of which have rcturned $.300 to 
the acre. Sce Cooper's TJ'eati.
e Olil'e, 
IS,; Hayes'.A lIf'" vii. 2G4; Californian, 

larch 1881; S. F. Ckt'on., 
Iay 19, 1878; JJ.n. 4, 1885; Sac. Union, Feh. 10, 
1853, refers to early bcaring at S. José; also county histories for S. Diego, 
Los Ang., Sta Bârb. 
1 At the close of the last decade there were 12,000,000 strawberry vines 
and 1,000,000 raspberry Lushcs. The Ala.meda raspberry production i.3 about 
1,5001Ls. to the aerc; 5 tons frûm4 acres, says A Ita! Ual., Jan. 8, 18
8. Straw- 
berries for the S. F. markets are supplied chiefly from Alameda, and nea.r S. 
J osé. Here 3
0 acres are under irrigation, 34 of which are said to ha vc yielded 
100 tons. Thcy are usua.lly cultivated by Chinese, on shares. S. JOoSt!- Pioneer, 
l\Iarch 24:, 1877, states that Shelton introduced them at Sta Clara in 1852. 
Gooseberries are in small demand. S. F. Bull" Nov. IG, 1881. R:tspberries, 
blackberries, anù currants enjoy fair attention 
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decade, roused tho interest of the entire cOInn1unity 
antl aL
orLed the chief attention aillong intlo\ving 
land-tillers, ,vho are assisting to extend our neat 
and attracti YO "ineyarJs oyer valleys and foothills 
thl\)ughout the state. During the first ycar
 of 
Spani
h occupation \vere introduceJ fro1l1 }lexico tho 
t\yO leading varieties of the tletcriorate.d yet hardy 
fruit of South Spanish stock no,v kno,vn as tho Inis- 
sian grape, first the reddish black grape of Los An- 
gel.s, rich in s\veet juice, then the fruitier Lluish 
black SOllolua, ,vhich .) ields a lighter \vine. Los 
Aug-
Ic
 long retained the suprelllacy in viniculture, 
producill
 in 1850 SOHle 57,000 gallons of ,vine; but 
the high prices realized led to a rapid extension even 
far up t
le Sacralnento valley, 'v here the vine had 
been planted shortly before the gold discovery. 
'\V' ell-kno\"n varieties \vere brought frolll central 
Europe, such as the Zinfandel, yielding the popular 
led tablc-\vine, and the Reisling, esteen1ed for its 
ligllt dry \vine. To,val'd the close of the fifties it \vas 
recognized that these foreign cuttings yielded a supe- 
rior product, although the doubt as to their relative 
value served to sustain the mission grape, \vhile the in- 
ferior f}uality of the \vine tended to restrict the culture. 
The state took an interest in the lllatter, and A. Har- 
aszthy, ,vhose efforts in behalf of the industry have 
procured for hiln the appellation of father of vinicul- 
ture in California, was induced to yisit Europe as COln- 
missioner to study the subject and bring back cuttings. 

rhe experilnents then introduced led in due tin1c to 
another fever, \yhich received a check fron1 the phyl- 
loxcra, and other 1110re tbreatening than actually 
Rcrious troubles. This had the effect of confinl11g the 
l)usincss Blore aiTIOn!! thorouo,h viniculturists \v hose 

 ö , 
cxp
riencc and caution induced them to seck superior 
and rcliaLle varieties and inlprove the \yine-nlaking. 
Thcir F;uccess (ravc rise to\varù the close of the seven- 
. ð 
tl?S to a healthier revival, \yhich has steaJily unfolded, 
stInlu1ated to some extent by the Inisfort-ul1cs of France. 
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The south still retains the preponderance, reënforced 
by the southern counties of San Joaquin valley, \vhile 
the essentially vinicultural regions of the north, 80- 
n0111a and Napa, are strongly supplcl11ented Ly El 
Dorado and districts beyond it in the Sacraillento 
valley. By 1889 about 150,000 acres ,vere planted 
,vith sorne 120,000,000 vines, half of then} in bearing, 
and funy half as yet in Inission grapes; but a fc,v years 
hence tho area ",rill be doubled, ,vith a preponderance 
of foreign varieties. In 1888 about 800 vincs ,vere 
planted to the acre. An advantage here gained is 
the sel
-supporting stalk after the third year. It is 
pruned to a height of about 18 inches, a proce_ss 
,vhich hastens 111aturity and reduces the danger from 
,vind and frost. At full1112turity a yield of three to 
four tons of grapes to tho acre U1a y be expected, al- 
though SOlne vineyards produce double that quantity, 
and occasionally even IG tons. The average from 
each vine lllay be placed at seven pounds, aud froln 
a ton of grapes Inay be obtaineù 130 gal10ns of ,vine. 
So far, about half the crop is pressed, t\VO per cent 
exported fresh, four per cent luade into raisins, the 
product of \yhich increased froL11 1,800,000 pounds in 
1881 to 28,000,000 pounds in 188!), besides a percent- 
age equivalent to 2,000,000 gallons of \yille for con.. 
version into one fifth that aillount of brandy. The 
total \vine product for 188!) ,yas estiulated at 14,000,- 
000 gallons, ,vith the proLl1ise of a rapiJ illcrease 
through the gro\ying hon1e and castern delnalld. 
\Vith nearly double the al1)()unt of sugar contained 
in European grapes, the California \vines are as a 
,vhole strong, and lacking in delicacy of flayor, tbe 
heavier southern resenlbling those of Sp
in, Hungary, 
and Greece, \vhile the central and northern reseillole 
German and French standards. The dèfect is greatly 
due to the lo\yland soil and irrigation, \vhich being 
necessary in the dry south \vas long advocated else- 
where, and L'1vored as u)oro convcnient; but Haraszthy 
upheld non-irrigation, and it is no\v becon1Ïng recog- 
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nizet! that the poorer hin lands, though yieldi
g less 
and inyolvin er more ,vork, are the best. WIth the 
additi()nal ca;e besto,ved by ,vine ulerchants in press- 
iner their O\Vll grapes, the inlprOYen1ent, already so 
In
rked, ,v ill lllake steady progress, until the brands 
of California acquire a general recognition, based on 
their lncrits. The challlpagne no\v n1ade is "Tinning 
favor. The different advantages enun1erated tend, 
indeed, to sustain the clailn for the state of being one 
of the best grape regions in the ,vorld. 8 


FRUIT-GRO'YING AXD GRAPES. 


SIn my Hisl. j[ex., ii.-iii., this series, refe::-ence is made to the introduc- 
tion and spread of \Tiniculture in :l\lcxico. Lower California, as the mother 
prm.ince for Alta, Ca!., supplied the first slips. Vina 
ladre, of San Gabriel, 
as its name implies, claims to be the mother vineyard of Califon1Ïa, but 
Padre 
erra and his missionaries made the first planting at San Diego, 
whence San Gabriel was provided. Discussion in [{ayes' Leyal [list, 8. Dif:JO, 
i. 29-32. Some regard this vine as derived from a }'iahga stock, much 
changed by transplanting in 
lexico; others, like Barrows, identify it 'with 
the AlicL'
nte. Los An:/. Co. llist., G4. It is the so-calletl Los Angeles grape, 
to be found in all old vineyards, and throughout the south, a reddish black 
herry, rich in sweet juice. The Sonoma grape, introduced north of S. F. Bay 
about 1820, is smaller, of bluish black color, covered at maturity with a 
grayish dust, and has more meat and fruitiness of flctvor, yielding a lighter 
wine. It is ascribetl to 
ladeiran stock, and prevails more widely through- 
out the northern valleys. Both are classed unùer the term of 
1ission, native, 
or California grape, and recognized as hardy, productive, and of early bear- 
ing; but even in these qualities they are surpassed by several foreign varie- 
ties, which, as a rule, far excel in flavor. Los Angeles was the vine region 
of the flush times, and as early as 1831 its present city limits claimed numer- 
ous vineyards, covering fuHy 100 acres, with half of the nearly 200,000 vines 
of the country. Hayes, Los Ang., 20, increases this estimate. Proe'Jcl's A 'Us. 
Am., i. 521-2. The census of 1850 credits Los Angeles with 57,353 gallons 
of wine, antI Sta Bárhara with 700, yet Sonoma and other sections hatl in all 
a large additional amount. Vallejo, for instance, expected to clear $25,000 
from his small crop. Sac. Tran8cript, Oct, 14, 1850. In 1852, Sta Clara fig- 
ured for IG,800 vines, Solano for' 5,811, Sta Bárhara for 46 barrels of wine, 
U. S. Census, 1850, 985. 'Vilkes, Ex. Exp., condemned the wine as ' miserable 
stuff,' but this applied rather to the light kinù, for port, angelica, an(lother 
sweet varieties were hy no means so bad. 'V. '\V olfskill appears to l1ave 
been the fir:5t in 18-19 to ship wine to S. :F. The high prices realizell, espe- 
cially for the luscious grapes-Sonoma bringing 3 bits a lb., Pac. News, Oct. IG, 
1850-led quickly to increased planting, even in the mining region. A man 
has just set out 1,000 grape cuttings on the Calaveras-noted for its wild 
vines-and quite a number have done likewise in different places, observes 

ac. Tra'Mc1'ipt, :March 14, 1851; 8. Joaq. Co. HÙst., 71-2, claims wine-mak- 
mg fo
 Stockton in 1830. It is pressetl in S. Diego, says S. P. lle1'ctld, Feb. 
2(3, 18..>3, Haraszthy, who had planted a vineyard here in 1831, began in 
] 833 to i
troduce vines from the eastern states and Europe, notably the now 
famous 
mfan
el, as before stated. Not long after he bought the Kelsey or 
Bu_ena VIsta vIneyard of Sonoma, the largest north of the bay. Delmas, in 
18..>4 and later, introduced other varieties, especially the black Malvoisie 
ami Charl
on!leaU, and other French grape-growers obtained cuttings of dif- 
ferent varletIe
, but t
e nati,re p,lant commending itself as the readiest and 
cheapest, the IneXperlenceù begllmers had rccourse to it, so that few out of 
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Many of tne preceding plants find places in the or- 
nalnental gardens 'v hich forD1 so attractive a feature of 


the 1,500,000 bearing vincs reported for 18:>5 were foreig!l. In 1856 ,three 
vineyards of Los Angeles had 27,000, 20,000, aml18,000 vmes, respectlvely. 
'I have 16,000 vines, each promising a gallon of wine,' writes 'Vhite in Sac. 
Union, Oct. 9, 1855; Sept. 2:>, 1854. The grape interest was carefully nursed 
by the press, as instanced in Alta Oal., Sept. 25, Dec. 18, 18:>4; S. 1'-'. Bulletin, 
J\Iay 1, 185ô; Oct. 11, 15, 185G; and by such publications as ]la7'(l,')ztliy',o; :Prea- 
tide on Culture of Gral!es, 1838, 1-21. Los Angeles continued to lead, as 
shown by the census report of 18GO conceding to her 163,000 of the total 
246,500 gallons of wine, and she claimeel in 18:>8 nearly 2,000,000 vines, 
half of them in bearing. Sta Bárbara and :l\Iariposa ranked next with some 
10,500 each. Sonoma figures for only 2,000, for her grapes went to S. F. 
Before the real gold excitement began vines had been planted north of the 
American, on Bear River, Placer Co. lIist., 239, and thence it spread 2 or 3 
ye::trs later to Satter, Yuba, and Butte, Trinity boasting of it here about 
1833. Cox's Annal.
, 5G, 43, 177. :I\Ierced had started the first vineyard in 
1835. Jlerced Co. llist., 121. In Fresno, subsequently so promising, the first 
vine was planted only in 1873, and 200 gallons of wine were pressed out in 
1875. Freslw Co. Hi8t., 211. 
Towarù the close of the fifties it became recognized that the foreign grape 
was superior to the 
iission. The state lent its aiù towarù raising the standard 
for the culture, besides exempting it from tax, Cal. Statutes, 1859, 2GO, and 
Haraszthy'.s importations reached 500 varieties. But a doubt long prevailed 
as to the relative value of these strange kinds, which it would take years to 
solve, so that although the :Mission vine declined in appreciation, it was sus- 
tained to some extent by the uncertainty and by its value for certain sweet 
wines. The planting of both classes continueò, stimulated by the record of 
profits for early years, and by the belief in a growing foreign demand. But 
the inferior quality of- the wine assisted the established brands of Europe to 
overshadow it, and so reduce l)rices as to render the culture largely unprofit- 
able. 
Iihlew, phylloxera, and other trouhles came to ruin many vineyard- 
ists. N evertbeless, the steady gains of certain pruùent ones, either by 
improving the manufacture of sweet wine from old vines, or by gaining 
recognition for the value of new plants, restored confidence, and towarù the 
close of the seventies a sounòer excitement set in, fostered greatly by the 
misfortunes of the French viniculturists. By 1882 she had about 80,000 
acres in vines, which at an average of 800 to the acre inJicated G4,00J,000 
vines, of which half were in good bearing conJition, about equally diviòeù 
between European anel ::\Iission, less than 10 per cent of the total being dis- 
easeù or valueless. Of the foreign varieties which are now almost exclusively 
planted or grafted upon old stock, the Alexandrian :Muscat is most estcemeJ 
for its size and flavor, and value for raisins as well as wine, and for table. It 
thrives best in gravelly loam, especially in Sonoma, where in good years it 
yields 9,000 lbs. to the acre, and inclines to two crops a year, although this is 
not favored by prudent culturists. The French 
Iuscat is esteemed for vine- 
gar. Zinfandel y
elù8 the now most popular red table-wine. 'Reisling i8 in- 
sipitl as a grape, but growing in favor with its dry white wine. Early July 
grapes are the 'Vhite St Peter, :l\Iadcline Blanche, Black July, Sweetwater, 
Shasselas, and Fontainebleau. In Oct, the Alexandrian M':uscat, 
luscatel, 
'Vhite 
1alaga, Rose of Peru, Red Tokay, anel Corllichon become abunùant. 
Bcrger, blalvoisie, Charbonneau, and seedless Sultana are among the well 
yielding, The American Catawba, Isabella, and Concord are less valued, as 
inferior in yield and fine quality, and costly to train; yet the Vitis Riparia 
aud Æstivalis are recommended for grafting stock, as exempt from phyllox- 
era. 
The long absence of rain led to the planting of vineyards in bottom-lands 
open to irrigation, which also proved more convenient to cultivate. 8ub8e- 
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California t<HVllS Tho cliulate adluits not alone a vast 
variety, but forces thCll1 rapidly to Illatul'ity, and keeps 


qucntly Haraszthy and others began to ,advocate non
irr.i
ation as <:ondueive 
to sup
rior quality, an
l of bte year.:3 
llll 
aua3, as slgnIticantly pOInted 
mt 
in the ÜermallLoWll wcmberg, are gallung III favor; yet the value of iloodmg 
in the ca..;e of e
rtaill pests has becn urged with effect, and south of 35 0 lat. 
it is considered necessary. In planting, the flattencd crowbar is preferred to 
the 8p3.dc. The vines are placed froil
 ti
 to 8 feet apart, the former 
I
tan?e 
prC\-ailill'T ia Los Angeles, the latter I
l Sonoma; wl(le ap'lrt rows gaInmg In 
fa.,"or, th
.3 l..:ayi:lg plenty of room for the branches and cultivation, and 
ith 
frequent Í:lter.3ectioa in large fiellls for wagon roads, to save hawl carrIage. 
In old ,-in8yartL the stalks stantl 3 to [) f
et high. N ow the custom is to 1 rune 
them to 1::) inehe3, a proximity to the ground which hastens maturity and 
reduces the (langeI' from wind and fr03t. During the first year there is little 
increase of woo,1. In the second tk
 roote:l vincs may bear a few grapes. 
The thinl year 3 to 4 lb.3. of grapes shoutl L
 obtained from each vine. After 
this the stalk3 arC' self-supporting. The increase in yidtl continues till full 
maturity in the sixth and seventh year. One writer refers to vines 70 years 
oU, fruitful a.3 cyer, There are vines in different parts with trunks a foot in 
diameter aad wil,h branches sufficient to cover an arbor fourscore feet square, 
as at Coloma, 8.m Buenavelltura, Blakes in Napa, Cajon Valley. That of 

Iontecito, dating since 179.3, is wi
lely celebrated. A ltn Cal., l\larch 27, 1858; 
S. F. Call, K:
pt. l
, 16, 1875; Visc!tcr'sltliss., 41. It is supported by an ar- 
Lor 11.3 hy 78 feet, and h
s borne 4 tons of grapes in favorable years. The 
largest vineyard in Ca!. and in the world is that of Leland Stanford in Tdlama 
co., named the \
ií1a. III 1888 it included 3,57.3 acre
, planted with 2,860,000 
vines, and formed a part of the endowment of the Leland Stanford .J ullior uni- 
versity. A li.:;t of others, below 403 acres, is given in Com. and Iud., 244-5; 
J{(l!Jes' AII[Jel<,
, v' 4G; II?! ttt's GJ'((l)
 (fultfl7'f>, ap. I-G.27-9. The average produc- 
tion is far above that of European vineyards, 12,000 Ibs. of grapes per acre being 
as common as half that quantity ín Francè, and 2J,ODO
 Ih3. not unfrequent, 
while 16 tons had been gathered, or equivalent to 2,OJO gallons of wine. 
The average is probabl
r 7 Ihs. to the 3-!,OJO,OJO well-b.3aring vines of 1881, or 
about 120,OJD tons, half of which In:ty he set aside for wine, equivalent to 
fully 8,OOJ,OJO gallons, at the rate of I:1J gallons to the ton, or one gallon to 
1.3 lLs.; about 4 per cent Ì3 made into raiÚas, 2 per cent are exported fresh, 
leaving a very large amount, say fourscore Ib3" for each inhabitant, to be con- 
sumed in the country, or wasted, and a perceataO'e corresponding to 2, OJO, 000 
g<1:11Ol
S to he converted into 400,00J gallons of b
andy. Sixty per cent of the 
wme 18 snppo.3cd to be received at'S. F., amounting in 1881 to 4,883,000 gal- 
lons, of which Napa and. Sonoma supplied half, antI southern California one 
fifth. In 1871 the S, F. receipts were 3,337,003 gallons. The export for 

S81 rose to 
omewha
 over 3,030,OJO gallons, with a ::;light preponderance 
In favor of raIlway slupments, 333,003 being fro
n S3.cramento, and 40,000 
f
om L03 All

les; of, the. total 98 'per cent passea.through S. F. , As more 
vmes are ra,pI,dy comlllg mto bearIllO', and as each acre can be e:::;tllnated to 
yield. 30J gallolls, the calcylation for t88G-7 might not unreasonably be placed. 
a: 30,OJ.),OJ3, a
d yet thIS would amount to only l
 per cent of the yield by 
I, rance Lefor
 LIe phylloxera ravage. In 18G7 the production was hardly 
2,000,003, by 1871 it had. risen to 4,[)-!O,OJO. Haraszthyassumes 10,000,000 
galloll
 for 1880, les8 than 7 per cent of which were sweet wine, worth on an 
aV,erage 
O cents per gallon, the rest dry wine, for ,vhich the producers ob- 
t..llneù 2.J cents from the wine dealer, the latter huying within 10 months 
aftcr the vintaO'e. 
Owing to tl
e growth of .small vineyards, a large portion of t.he grapes are 
now I>resseJ by specIal Wllle maker.3, or by wine dealers, who are thus 
enahled to b
tter sustain ,
he r...:putation of their labels, for the advantage of 
the country In general. Ihc fJr,-5t of the regular wine merchants was Charles 
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most of then1 green throughout the winter, \vith larger 
and brilliant fto\vers though less perfU111e. The rose 


Kohler, a German, who arrived at S. F. in 185
, and is now deceased. In the 
following year he for1Il6d a partner::;hip with J. Frohling, who hought a vine- 
yard in Los Angeles, while Kohler opene(l and managed the cellar at the bay 
city. For a long time the business wa
 unprofitahle, bnt Kohler's enthusiasm 
and energy succeedeù in building up a large trade, and to him was largely 
due the impulse given to viniculture. His JVine PTod'llction, l\1S., dictated for 
my work, has furnishe(l many of the facts here given. Fermentation has 
usually been effected in 140-gallon casks, at first filled only with about 115 
g::111ons of must. The southern wine stands preëminent for sweetness, with 
much spirit and little aroma; the Coast Range district, especially of Napa and 
Sonoma, yield more acid white and red wines; and from the foothills of the 
Sierra Nevada come the larger proportion of sherry, :Madeira, and high aroma 
German wines. Of late the vinicultural development, particularly in the 
great valley, has been so immense anli varied as to require a new classification. 
The grape ripens so rapidly as to produce an excess of sugar, nearly double that 
of the average European. Hence a haste to press in advance of full maturity. 
The proportion of alcohol in the lighter wine is from 10 to 14 per cent, which 
renders fermentation difficult and lessens the delicacy. The selection for cel- 
hI'S is impro\'ing, and the advisability is considered of using fire to modify 
the temperature. In the south more adobe houses have been used. Hill 
tunneb are commended. The rejection of rotten or unripe grapes is so small 
a3 to speak highly for their quality. Grapes were shipped to the Atlantic 
states in 18.34, Hayes' Ang., v. 21, and wine consignments began soon 
after. By 1881 the latter had risen to more than 3,000,000 gallons, of which 
4.3 per cent consisted of light red wine, 33 per cent of light white, and the 
remainder of port, sherry, and angelica, the latter verging toward a cordial. 
Thi3 proportion answers well enough for estimates of the total. The Zinfan- 
d
llloW le3.ds the dry reel, anli Rèisling the dry white, Golùen Chasselas and 
Berger follow the latter; Pinot, Charbollneau, and 1Ialvoisie the former, Iu 
the btter part of the sixties the eastern demand preferred the hock, port, 
(whereof 1.30,000 gallons sold at New York in 18(7), angelica, sherry, cham- 
p::1gne, muscat, and claret in the order named. Croni.çe's Cal., 390. Califor- 
nia will no doubt in time assert herself for special new brands, rather thau 
cling to imitations. Noteworthy are the efforts of Arpad Haraszthy to foster 
a t3.ste for pure champagne, free even from the flavoring so widely practised 
in France, aad at a sufficiently low price to gain advantage over the machine- 
aerated productions so wiJ.ely circulated under forged labels. Champagne 
was made at S. Gabriel prior to 183û. Sac. Union. Oct. 9, 1S3.3. Sansevain 
tried shortly after to manufacture it for the market, but failed. Haraszthy 
studied tho process at Epernay, and after costly failures to produce the 
sparkling wine he attainod success, as related in Com. and Ind., 249-5:2; 
Id., Agric., :Ms., 21-2. Brandy has also been improved in quality, after long 
contentment with crude processes and iaferior grapes. K aglee of S. J osé 
mad8 it his specialty, BalJwin and Rose of Los Angeles rank as chief producers 
ill the south, an
l the J olmsoll and Brighton distilleries on, the Sac. lead ill 
the north. Codman, Round Trip, lOG-8, describes Naglee's efforts. A grow- 
ing proportion of culturists devote themselves to making raisins. This began 
as a:3. industry at Los Angeles in 1839, says Los Al1!J. Co. llist., G5, but it 
dates commercially only since 1872, when the first good American raisins 
appeared. See also S. Bern. Co. Rist., and S. Diego Co. Rist. In 1875 
the crop was 18,000 boxes of 20 Ibs.; in 1883 fully lûO,OOO, with prospect- 
ive large increase. The raisin region extends from S. Diego far into the 

ac. Valley, and the demand in the U. S. alone is sufficient to encourage a 
wide cultivation. The white :Muscats are preferred. They are dried in the 
sun on trays, and ready for the sweat-box within two weeks. In 1881 River- 
siùe growers reportell a yield of 200 boxes to the acre, worth nearly 
2 a box, 
RIST. CAL., VOL. VII. 4 
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and Inany others Llooll1 the year round. The streets 
of the interior to,vns are as a rule profusely adorned 
\\Tith trees, 'v hich, being ever green, help to relieve 
their plainness, and to provide the shade so much 
needed during a rainless SUlllluer. The Australian 
gunl is rl'cferre(
 for it
 rapid gro.,,
th and stately b
ar- 
ina, as ,yell as Its sanItary qualItIes, though sappIng 
th
 soil of its strength for SOD1e distance around. 'Tirll- 
bel" cultivation has also been considered for the bare 


"hile the cost of preparing and packing amounted to only one third, leaving a 
net yield of $:!50 per acre. The common price of grapes for wine ill that 
:) ear was ::-;
3 per ton, or nearly $100 per acre. 
The foregoing shows that California has exceptional advantages for vini. 
culture, and may be regarded as perhaps the best grape country in the world. 
The yield is double that of European vineyards, with a larger, juicier fruit and 
sounder stalks, which in being self-supporting obviate mu.ch labor and risk, as 
does the speedier growth. A greater variety of grapes thrive here, and fer
 
mentation is easier to effect. Failure of crops is almost unknown, owing to 
the equability of the climate, devoid of the severe frosts, hails, and storms 
which do so much damage in Europe. Abundant time is afforded for gathering 
the grape. Its afHictiolls, as phylloxera, mildew, and grape-fly, promise to be 
mild. The first has beset one eighth of the field in northern and central dis- 
tricts, but destroyed only a small proportion. The south owes its immunity 
prohably to irrigation. The mildew is arrested by sulphur sprinkling, anù the 
fiy by letting sheep enter after the crop is gathered to eat the egg-speckled 
leaves. Report on phylloxera treatment. Cal. JOUl'. Sen., 1873-G, ap. 53, v. 

everal of the above features offset the prevailing higher wages, while the ball 
situation of so much vine-land and the inexperience concerning soil and methods 
are disaùvantages fast dwindling. The comparative cheapness of land has 
helped to draw attention, especially after the disasters which reduced the pro. 
duction and quality of French vineyards. These have also tended to open a 
wider market for wine from other regions, to justify the rapid expansion of 
viniculture in California, so that promises to become the leading industry of 
the state. Grape-grO\\rers, who had held more than one convention before 
1872, then organized for the protection of Cal. wines. In 1880 the state viti. 
cultural commission organized. Sta, Rosa Dem., June 5, 1830; S. F. Citron., 
.Apr. 20, 1883; 8, F. Gall, May 8, '1870; Dec. 20, 1872. In 1839 vines and 
ol
ves were exempt from taxes. Cal, Stat., 1859, p. 210, Resolutions against 
wille tax, etc, U. S. Goct Doc., Cong.38, Sess. 1, H. 1\lisc. Doc. 7, i. 8, in Id., 
Congo 41, Sessa 2, Sen. :Misc. Doc. 103, etc. See also essays and reports in 
Cal. Aflric. Soc., Trans., 1858, et seq,; Cal. JOlt'l'. Sen., 1861, p. 253-GO, ape 
13; 18G2, ap, 1:3, 28; ISG3, ap. 27; 18G5-6, ape 44; 18ü7-8, ap. 72; 18G9-70, 
ap.43, 54, etc,; Jtticultw'e, l
t An. Rept, et seq.; Gal. 1st Bien., Rept LabOJ' 
J)(,at" 1883-4, p. 178-80; with reference to openings for labor; U. S. Pat. Qff. 
J:(pt, .1858, etc. 
 Úvpd.an
, Jan. 18
4, 1-5, etc.; 1Ia11)el"S ..Lllay., xxix. 22;-30; 

()cal Journals, lIke A nahezm Gaz., h apa Reg., etc., as well as scattered artIcles 
I
l .S. Ii'. a,nd S;c. newspapers; Cal. Sport.'), Scraps, 44, etc.; county his. 
torIes, passIm; I ct. Crescpnt, Jan. 31, 187
, refers to a dance in the then largest 
v
t o
. 50,000 gallonfo); Folsom 'Pelcy., Jan. 20, 1872; llayes' Any., iv. 63; V. 
4b; V,lli. 21; Id:
.Mis
., 64, 7G; 1:l., AVril'., passim; Id., Gal. Note.
, iii. 79; 
!lunt s J[ay., lVBI. 381; .J[eclwllll'8 bu;tit., E.dtib. Repts: Langley's rPl'ade Pac., 
1. 4-5, 15; Powers' Afoot, 274-G; Ployer-Fl'owd's Cal., 142-6; J.1IcPherson's 
!jr,s A ng., I} et scq. j Codman's Rd l.'rip, 64-9, 100-10; Price's 'Pwo Am.er., 
l
G, 234; ]I, ordlwff'g Gnl., 215-22. 
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'va.lleys, for \v bich, as is sho\vn by the several groves 
of giant trees so much ad lnired by tourists, they are 
,veIl adapted. 9 The planting of forests \vould un- 
doubtedly teud to Inodify the objectionable features 
of the int.erior valle.ys, and prUInate greater hu- 
n1Ìdity, and besides providing Inatcrial for fuel and 
fences, \vould dinlÏnish the \vithering effect of the 
northers. 10 


9 The first grove of blue gum planted for timher was set out in 1869, in 
Castro Valley, being over 10 acres, with llearly 1,000 to the acre; seven years 
later they were thinned to 100, yieilling over 
900 net for fuel and telegraph 
pol
s, A rental for grain would not have pro(lucell so lIluch, The gum-tree, 
however, was introducetl earlier. S. P. Call, Dec. 8, 18G8; Apr. 7, 1871; Feb. 
27, 1873; Aug. 14, 1874, etc. Pertinent points for tree culture are given. 
8nnorrr, Indep., Jan. 6, 1877; Jlf1J'Y::;v. Appe d, Dec. 13, 1878; J.1Ierced AJ'[Jus, 
D2C.7, 1878; Castrol'ille AJ'!lllð, S
pt. 4, 18ü9; Salinas Dem., Jan. 17, 1874; 
Calav. Citizen, June 22, 1878. 'Vhile the gum is valua1Jle for fuel, drainage, 
anJ. durable woo(l, other useful trees could he added, as the cork, growing in 
Sta Bárbara, 8. .F. Bulletin, :March 22, 29, :May 27, 1839, the bamboo, Scient, 
Pres...;, .Tune 19, 18G9, the Peruvian bark, the Japan varnish tree, etc. The 
useful clate
palm and banana-tree are grown. S..F. Cnll, Apr. 30, 1871; July I, 
1877. Transplanting from nursery soil requires special care, owing to the 
tenÜency. of the tree in this drier atmoRl-'here to sellli down deep pump roots. 
Despite its adaptability the country has furnished few of the garJen plants; 
the ceonothus is the chief ornamental shrub. Yet it has some striking pecu- 
liarities, as in the mammoth sequoia and the 1Iontcrey cypress; and more or 
less broad differences stamp the vegetation, as may be expecteù from the 
isolated position of the state, bOj.1nùE:;cl on one side by the ocean and on others 
by lofty ranges and Jeserts. 
10 The lcgî
lature made a wise enactment on 1Iarch 30, 18G8, in encourag- 
ing the planting of fruit and shade trees along the highways. Cal. Statutes; 
Cal. A!/I'ic. 80c., 'l'rmt8., 1872, p. 27. 


Olle of the earliest fruit-growers in Cal. was O. \V. Chih1s. who was born 
in Vt in 18
4, ant! caine to this coast in Aug. 1830, with but SI
 in his pocket. 
After engaging in various occupations, he hegan this lmsin{>ss at Los Angele,s, 
clearing in a short time $100,000. In 18Ôü he purchased a tract of land In 
the suhurbs of that city, planting it as a llur:::;e!'y and 
ith fruit tree
, whereby 
he realized handsome profits, t.hough the bulk of Ius fortune was maùe by 
judicious investments in real estate. 
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PASTURE CULTIYATIO
-EASTERN GRA
S AXD ALFALFA-EARLY STOCK- 
nAISI
G-CATTLE AXD SHEEP-NoTABLE RANGES-l\IILK A
D CHEE
E-- 
HORSE
-b'fPROYE:.\l.E
T OF BREEDS-l\hTLES AND OXEN-'VOOL-GROWI
O 
-GOATS-SWINE-POULTRy-TUE HO
EY BEE-AGRICULTURAL SOCIE- 
TIES-PATRON
 OF HUSBANDRy-THE GRANGE SYSTEl\I-FARM:ERS' PIW- 
TECTIVE U 
ION LEAGUE. 


So far there has been EttIe cultivation of pasture, 
but with the extension of farn1Íng interests and the 
consequent limitation of cattle ranges, and the effort 
to Ï1nprove the breed of ani111als for different purposes, 
the industry is gaining ground. Among the reasons 
for the neglect is the Inildness of the 'v inter, which 
oLviates the need fur special 'v inter fodder, and the 
dryness of the SUlllnler, ,vhich kills most of the favor- 
ite grasses, and obliges frequent replanting.! 


1 For this reason the alfalfa, or lucerne, is gaining favor, as it sends down 
deep roots, and thrives luxuriantly with irrigation. Col. AUric. Soc., Trm
8" 
1877, 130-9; Alta Cal., June 29, 18:>1; 1\lay lU, 1860; EU1'ekrt Time.'?, Sept, 
2!), 1877; S. F. Bulletin, Oct. 27, 18:>8; Nov. 20, 1871; Reno Jour., June 18, 
Sept. 27, 1873; 
Iay 23, 1874. Hay worth 12 cents per lh. in 18-19. U-ood- 
W l1'(l's Stat., ,MS., 7; Kern Co. II L-..;[., 113. Ensilage system intrOtI uced by 
J. 'V. Grecn. lJi.o.;t. J.llont. ('0., IG4, Of wild grasses, the hunch-grass in small 
detached tufts affol'd3 almost perpetual pasture on dry hills, in bciag })roof 
against drought. Thc flattened tufts of the alfilleria also endures well. The 
lupin, which is cultivated in France, grows here wild among the sand hill"!. 
The bur clover, mostly in the south, sustains the stock during autumn with 
its rich oily seed, scattercd almo.;;t invisihly on the groulHl. Among sheep it 
injures the wool, ana at times the throat. The most striking l)asture is pre- 
sented Ly the wild oats, with small grains, and bent, be:tr(le<.l projections, 
whic)l is frequcntiy cut for hay, yielding on an average one ton per acre, 
Cultivated oats are preferred to barley, which, like green wheat, is widely 
harvested for hay. rlhe rough tule-gras3 saved many cattle during the 
drought of 18G4. The hay harvest occurs about May 1st. One turning and 
( 32 ) 
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Stock-raising \yas the chief occupation of colonial 
day
, and hide:s \vere ahnost the only nlcdiull1 of ex- 
ehange. '1"he aninlals introduced fronl 
lexico, of de- 
teriorated Spanish breed, increased rapidly, until in 
183-1, the last year of Inission prosperity, they nUlll- 
bered scores of thousands. They roaillcd in ulltalned 
freedoln, and a portion oyerran the interior valleys in 
a \vild state, a condition \vhich by no llleans served to 
Îlnprove the quality, distinguished as it \vas by 'scrub' 
colors and light ,veight; the cattle by long, thin legs, 
heads high and slender, ,vide-spread horns; and the 
Bheep by short, coarse wool. The inconliug Ameri- 
cans brought at first stock valued chiefly for strength 
and endurance. A large special ilnportation follo,ved 
in respollse to the higl
 prices of early lnining days, 
partly for breeùing, and by 1862 the nUIllber of cattle 
had increased to over 2,000,000, as cOll1pared with 
2G2,000 in 1850. Then carne the disastrous droughts 
of 18G2--4, which destroyed several hundred thousand 
Ly starvation and forced slaughter, and created so 
wide-spread a mistrust as to greatly curtail the indus- 
try. It lllade a perfect revolution in the business, by 
giying proluinence to sheep, by changing many cattle 
districts to farll1Ïng regions, and by obliging the adop- 
tion of nlore careful lnethods, such as the better 
apportionluent of cattle to pasture, and the \vide intro- 
duction of fencing, partly under eOlllpulsory la\vs. But 
c(Hnpensation ,vas found in the inlproycd fceding and 
breeding, 111arkcd also by greater and better yield of 
Leef and nÚlk, and by reduced loss fronl diseases 
and accidents, with diminished expenses for herding. 
Cows calye before they are t\VO years old. The busi- 
ne-s is no\v lllostly cOlnLined ,vith farlning, with a 
desire to still further raise the breed. Fe,v of the 
Spanish stock relnain, for the south had suffered 1110st 
from the droughts. The census for 1870 returned 


one <-lay's curing Ï3 cnough, The Census gives the hay harvest for 18.30, 18GO, 
1370, a HIISFO at 2.00J, 
J!).OOd, 331.00J, and 1,13.'),000 tOll::;, the last namcd 
from 7.38,080 acre::3, Sta Clara leading with 71,GOJ tOllS. 
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only 631,000 cattle, and the increase since has been 
sIn'" partly o\vÍng to the increased price of laGd, un- 
der the steady encroaclnnents of agriculture. In 1889 
the nU1noer \vas estinlated at about 725,000, \vorth 
froIH 
13,000,OOO to 
14,OOO,OOO, \vhile the total value 
of all live-stock 111Íght be placed at nearly 
60,000,OOO.2 



 The first live-stock was brought with the first exploring expedition from 
L. Cal. in 17G9, followed by frequent additions for private and official 
account, as shown in my preceding volumes. By 1784 there was enough to 
feetl the settlers regularly, and after 1800 even Indians were not stinted, 
Ali'tli'ado, HÙ5t" i. 32-3. Horses ,,,-ere invoiced at 89 in 177G. In 1781 they 
1'0.:5e to SlO, mares $4, cows $5, mules $20. Provo St. Pup., Ben. .ADl., i. 45. 
Otficial regulations were issued for the care and utilization of the herds. 
l'ow
 were not permitted to be killed for a long period. Slaughterings were 
or<.lere<.1 for :May and June. Settlers were loaned stock, to l>e repaid in kind. 
The 18 heads of cattle allowed to each mission at founding had by 1784 in- 
crea:sed, among 9 of them, to 5,384, besides 5,G
9 sheep and 4,2
4 goats. 
Palou, Vida, 172; Pl'OV. St. Pap., i. 19G, 201; iii. 141-3; vi. 134-5; Dept. St. 
Pap., S. José, i. II. By 1800 there were reported 74,000 cattle, 24,00"- 
horses, and 88,000 sheep, Of these, a hrge proportion belonged to the mi
- 
sions, but their secularization, begun at this time, led to a rapid spoliation 
and scattering of the animals, some of which ran wild in the ra::'lges and val- 
leys to the eastward. Pac. Nezl's, Dec. 28, 1850; Sac. 'l'rans('ript, Jan. 14, 
18ðl. The stock was light and hardy, tough of flesh, and the cows yielding 
little mille Emigrants from the 'Cnited States brought a superior breed. 
Almost every early journal from Aug. to Dec. contained not.ices of overlana 
arrivals with stock. Crow left Pike co. in 
Iay 1850, with 800 cows, and ar- 
rived with 5
4 in Sept., which were placed on the Stanislaus. Sac. 'l1ran8cript, 
Oct. 14, 1830; Feù. 14, 28, 18ðl. Sac, became a great stock market. The 
l)rice of cows fell from $300 anll $300 at the close of 1849 to $.30 and $150 
early in 1831. Hayes' Auric., 133-46; Nev. Jour., Nov. 10, ]8.34, refer to 
10::ßes from poisonous grass and Inùians. Some 40,000 Oil the way, writes 
A ita Cai., Aug. ll, 183G; Sept. 13, 1837; Gal. Jour. Spu" 183,), pp. 43-4. 
Oregon and New 
Iexico sent special droves. Cal. subsequently repaid by 
export to adjoining milling regions, etc., partly for breeding. In 1880 she 
sent 7,500 cattle, 180,000 sheep, and 6,400 swine, the cattle chiefly to Oregon 
and Arizona, the sheep to :Montalla and Utah. U. S. Census, 1880, iii. 1045; 
Salinas Dem., Aug. 22, 1874. The' increase was rapiù under the efforts to 
continue the former staple industry, and with free and vast ranges. The 
census figure of 2G2,OJO cattle for 1830 rose by 18GO to 1,180,000, and the 
gencrally accepted estimate for 1802 was 3,000,000, the maximum. Then 
came the several severe droughts. Those of 18G2-4 are said to have destroyed 
half the stock in Los Angeles, while t
lat of Sta Bárbara was reduced from 
203,000 to a mere remnant. SCa Bârú. Co. Rist., 125, The total loss hy star- 
vation was estimated at 300,OOJ, anù by co
npulsory slaughter still more. 
The loss of confiùence in the industry led to wide curtaihllents, and by 1870 
the census returned only G31,OOO cattle, and 81ð,000 for 1880, the county as- 
sessors giving only 621,000. Preference was now accorded to the hardier and 
more prûfita1)le small stock, notahly sheep, which increase(l from a little over 
1,OOO,()0
 in lSGO to fully G,OOO,OUO within a few years. Of the cattle on 
fa
'm:3, the cen
us Df 1880 enumerates only GG4,OOQ, of which 210,000 were 
Imlch cows, and 2,200 working oxen. Of the 813,OaO total, 230,000 were 
cla
:-.ed as American stock, a.
sessed at $18, 4
3,000 as seven eighths blood 
A merican, as
esseù at 810,39, 110,000 as one half to three fourths 1>100(1, as- 
seo

d at 
!).4
 29,000 California or Spanish, at $8, anù 1,000 thoroughbred, 
at 
 7. It WIll be seen that only a small proportion of the Spanish stock re- 
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The ne,v restricti,"'e 111ethods are particularly favor- 
orable to the development of dairying, which ,vas 


m
,ins, under the constant introduction of the heavier American, which is far 
superior for milk anli beef, though excelled for special purposes by J ('rsey<;, 
llurhams, Ayrshires, and Alderneys. These growing favorites deteriorate on 
the wild pastures, but with the growing price of land and expansion of farm- 
ing and horticulture, the ranges are being reduced, and cattle-raising is 
hxoming more and more associated with other branches, within cultivated 
tL
hls and pastures more suited for the finer breed. The greater part is con- 
fined to farms, serving to glean stubble and weed, and returning manure. 
Some farmers are still able to send their stock to the mountains, if numerous. 
and so impart to it the benefit of continued pasture, together with an invigo- 
rating climate. The plains begin to dry in July. The mountains supply the 
deficiency better until Oct.; then, till Jan., follows a season of scanty feed, 
under which the stock grows thin, a percentage dying of starvation almost 
every year. The available acreage under these conditions is greatly reduced 
in value. In the rugged northern bor{ler counties an average range of 3j 
acres is calculated for every head, from Shasta to 35 0 lat. 25 acres, although 
some assume 5 acres of valley laull, or 20 of mountain slopes, to suffice in 
central California, and so in Los Angeles; others insist upon 10 acres on S. 
JoaquinlJlains. In the more humid coast counties of Humboldt and l\Iendo- 
cino, 7 acres are sufficient. Of sheep, 4 to 5 subsist on the acreage for I 
cow. The return per aere is not large in a stock-raising business alone, 
The effort of stock-raisers is to secure water, so as to control much of the 
adjoining government land. Thus, EI Tejon rancho of 200,000 acres, which 
contains all the available water, controls 300,000 acres of public land. l\Iiller 
& Lux own 750,000 acres, costing them on an average &G, 500,000 acres be- 
ing under fence, and e::;timated to sustain one head on every three acres. 
Their success is due to an admirable business tact, associated with prudence 
and personal supervision, e,'er eliminating the wasteful and applying im- 
l)roved methods. 'Yilliam Dunphy and (
en. Beale rank among the first in 
importance, and J. D. Carr, P. Saxe, C. Younger, and J. Biùwell are among 
leading breellers of fine stock. 
l\Ir Dunphy was a pioneer of 1849, a man of great ability and merit, who 
associated hiulself with T. Hildreth to form one of the leading cattle firms 011 
the coast, with Nevada as chief range for his 20,000 head of cattle, and S. F. 
for a market. In the north-east section of the state, chiefly dedicated to 
stock-raising, Irvin Ayres holtls a corresponding position. He was born on 
l\Iarch 30, 1832, in Montgomery county, N. York, "here his father prac- 
tised as physician. Reaching California in 1853 he became agent for the 
Cal. Stage Co. at Tehama, and drifted, after a brief experience as livery-stable 
keeper, into the tralliug, notably at Fort Bidwell, at present as memher of 
the firm of D. L. Beck & SOlIS. During the union war he drilled several 
companies for service, and was barely restrained by business pressure fro:n 
joining the fortunes of his brother, Gen, R. B. Ayres, a graduate of \Yest 
Point, stationed in Cal. in 1834 and 1859, who acheived a brilliant record as 
one of the five foremest artillerists during that war. 
l\-liller & Lux are a11e to l)rand 90 per cent of calves, while on some of 
the open ranges of Kern only GO per cent are branded, The Í:1crease ill 
weight 
ince in 18j5, under improved bree(l, feed, and method, has been fully 
2001bs. per head, the average weight of yearlings in 185j being 230 to 400 
11s. net, and in 1880, 400 tû 450, and of beeves 450 to 500 Ibs. as compared 
with 750 to 800 in 1880. The live weifTht of American three-and-a-hali-year- 
ol{l beeves is placed at 1,100 Ihs., worth 

4; graded American 1,130 Ihs., 
worth $23; three-fourths American 930 Ihs" ::;:21; half-hreed Califorlli,lll 875 
Ibs., $21; Californ
a 800 Ibs., $19. C. 8. Cen/ills, 1880, iii. 10:
fi. The average 
value of co,vs, $17; of cahYe
, $7. E,'ery ]00 cows are estimated to {lrop 80 
calves, 73 surviving to yearlings. The percentage of loss alllong cattle myel' 
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I11uch ncO'lccted by the Spanish colonists, partly be- 
cause their CO'YS gave but little nlÍlk. 
rhe AU1ericans 
infused ne\v life into the business, and hastened to inl- 
pro\
e their stock for dairy purposes froin the best 
eastern and English sources. J n 1889 there ,,,"ere 
about 2GO,000 111Ïlch co,vs, the production of Lutter 
being then placed at 17 ,000,000 pounds
 and cheese 
at 3,000,000 pounds. The business is chiefly confined 
to the llloister pastures of the coast, especially north 
of and near San Francisco, as the principalluarket. 3 


12 months old was in 1880 placed at 4.9. The ruling diseases are big head 
or big jaw, Lloat, black leg, aLscess of liver, and Texas or splenic fcver. 
The latter, originating probably about Tulare Lake, killed 10,000 heat! for a 
Kern Lreet!er in 18;!). The remedy seems to he removal from low to elevated 
districts, the exercise itsclf being beneficial. The finer breeds suffer most. 
Absce:s::; of li,'er is supposell to result from excess of dry food and from alkali, 
the htter reducing more speedily the breeding power. Storms and poisonous 
grasses assist to bring the loss in some parts of Kern to 5 or 7 per cent. The 
loco plant and its effect is considered in U. S. Agric. Rept, 1874, 159-GO, 
\Vith i'lcreasec1 fencing, herding expenses are greatly reduced. l\Iill.?r & Lux, 
with 100,000 cattle and 80,000 sheep, require 20:) regular men. Ollè man looks 
after several pastures. Branding takes pla.cc about April bt. The market 
season for purely grass-fed cattle is from Februa.ry to July, when the pasture 
fails, although Leef is turned off at all times for S. F., which in the beginning 
of thi.3 decade consumed annuaHy 96,000 beeves, 24,000 calves, 440,000 sheep, 
22':;,000 lambs, and 1':;0,000 hogs. Com, and lnd" 2G8. One bull for 20 cows 
is deemed best. Cows calve before they are two years olll, with instances 
before attaining the age of 14 or 18 months. Calves suckle from 6 to 10 
months. The largest herd, probably in San Bernardino, numbered about 
1,
OO head. 
The rodeo has lost the gay and romantic aspect imparted to it cluring 
Hi
pano-Californian times, when families gathered from afar in festive assem- 
bly, the older folk to exchange business ideas and gossip, the young to court, 
with serenade an(l dance aud sports, the cavaliers striving above all to win 
admiration by dashing feats of horsemanship during the rodeo, or during 
games attending it. Iu the south a gathering of owners is still held for picking 
out strayed stock, but as a rule it now implies merely a driving in of animals 
for the annual branùing. Several regulations appeared in colonial days con- 
cerning brands. In case of frequent sale the shouhler as well as hip become 
covcred with marks. Cal. Statutes have ref,l'ulatcd these matters. A law of 
IS':;1 maùe the annual rodeo compltlsory, and gave unmarked cattle to the 
owner of the rancho where found when the mothers were unknown, This 
gave ris3 to much stealing, observes Barton, 1'ulare, 1\18., 12. American 
herders have become expert in the use of the reata or raw-hide rope for lasso. 
ing. Further details on mcthoùs anù development are given in Cal. A[Jric. 
So('., 'J'J'(w
.; S. Jonq. Ayric. Soc., l.Y'ran,
" 18Gl, etc.; Ifrr!Jes' Afl1'ZC.; Pac. 
IhlJ'ul Pre,>;.'); Cal. Farmer; surveyor reports ill Gal. Jow'. Sen.: Pirst ]{at. 
('onrrntio}l Cattlemen, Procredin!Js, 1884, 12-13; StfúlJim;' industry, 37-öS; Bar- 
bt01l1'S Stat., 14; Ilollistcr's Stat., 1\18., II; and Cnl. Pw;to'ral, this series. 
3 The :\lexicans did not take kin<Uy to milking, and little of it was done 
save for the chiMren, and for a little cheese. Americans introduced hifTh- 
hre<l animah, that is, ea
tern, crosseù with British stock, together with a fuw 
of pure 1,100<1, for producing the he<;t quality and the largest quantity of milk. 
Thc Cènsu
 of 18
O cnumerates 210,OJJ milch cows, and 12,000,000 gallons of 
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The achieyenlents lately perfornled on eastern 
courses by California race-hor
es ha ye O'aincd for the 
state 
 ,vide reputation as an exccptiol
ally favorable 
breedIng ground, both for s\vift and endurinO' anilnals. 

rhe Spanish horse, introduced Ly cortés into 
Iexico 
and thence into California, is snlall and deficient in 
strengt.h and beauty, and little fitted for cart or plough, 
yet qUIck and tough, and ,vith a record since 1846 
for renlarkable riding feat
. He is, ho\vever, of a 
base and blotchy color, and neither honest nor gentle. 
This stock by 1888 ,vas reduced to less than a fourth. 
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milk sold or sent to factories. Of hutter, 14,0
0,003 Ibs. were made, against 
8,000,003 in 1870, 3,103,000 in 18GO, a:Hl 7J':; in 18':;0; of cheese, 2,5GO,000 in 
1880, against 3,40J,003 in 1870, 1,340,030 in 18GO, ana 150 in 18':;0. S. F. is 
placed far above any other county as a mie
 proJucer, with oyer 5,4.00,003 
gallons, perhaps without due credit for supplies from Sa:! )Iateo, which i3 
creclited with only 740,OJO gallons. l\Iarin, properly the leading dairy county, 
is accorded 3, 170,000 gallons of milk, 2, 303, OJO Ibs. of butter, its staple article, 
and G3,030 Ib.3. of chcese. Next comes Sac., partly owing to its swamp-land, 
with 1,:240,000 gallons of milk, 540,OJO Ibs. of butter, and 18
,OJO Ibs. of cheese; 
then S. :ì\Iateo with 283,000 Ib.3. of butter, and 288,000 Ibs. of cheese. Both 
are, however, surpassed as butter counties by Sonoma, with 1,933,000 Ibs., 
S. L, Obispo with I, 130,00J Ibs., and Humboldt with 993,003 11>3 , whil.
 Santa 
Clara lcaùs as a chee3e proùucer, with 74J,OJJ Ibs., followed by S 
Iateo and 
Soaoma. The immediate vicinity of S. F. excels in milk, and the largest 
milk dairy i'l the state is the Jersey farm, near S. Bruno, which milks 500 or 
GOO cows da].?, yi.:L:iug 400,000 ga.llons a year, nearly all cart
<l into S. F. 
The next neare3t line predominates ill buttcr and cheese, as shown by San 
:Mateo, Sonoma, and Sta Clara. The chief butter district is Point Reyes, in 
l\larin, coyered by 6 dairy tracts of 54,000 acres, with about 5,030 cows, upon 
some 30 tenant farms. The proprietors lease them at a rental of ::=20 or 
.25 
for each cow and a portion of the calves. Each cow yields nearly 200 Ibs. of 
butter, e(lui\"alc
lt to SiO. Other sources proJuce $10 more. The average 
Efe of a cow i.3 10 years. J. Russ of HumboUt sustained oyer 2,OJO cows on 
13,70J acres. Details in ]lumúoldt Co. Hist., 133 et seq., and .JlaJ'in, Id.; also 
for Sta B.irb., Sta Cru.z, etc. Cheese is made as a rule from unskimmed milk 
and sold while new. The Limburger amI Swiss varieties are well imitated. 
A few factories exist, yet large dairyme'l prefer to manufacture for themseh"es. 
The largest cheese-makers are Steel Brothers of S. L. Obispo, who keep fully 
1,.30.) cows. S. L. VÚ. Co. llist., 22-1-7; Pac. ]{eil's, Apr. 30, 18jO, commends 
ew cheese made by \Vilkes near San José. Reports on dairies in U. S. Ayric. 
RC1Jt, I S70, 32G-9, etc.; Cal, Ayric. Soc., Trans.; Hayes, anù other general 
authorities alrf'a(ly gi,-en. Prcmium cheeses mentioned in Sac. Union, Dec. 
3, IS3':;; S8pt, 21, 18jg; S. F. Eulletin, Dec. 5, lSG4-; Oct. 24, 1873, Oleomar- 
garine \Va;:; rou.3Ìng attention already in 1873. S. F. Citron., Sept. 2
-2" 
lareh 
I, 8, Oct. 23, 1874; Crolli..,e's Cal., 3G8-70. The dependence Oll llHhgenous 
grasse3 by dairies is indicated by the great fluctuation in butter prices, from 
about 2-1 cents from April to June, to 40 cents from Oct. to Dec. Many 
dairymen of the great valley drive their <.'ows to the mountains after 
Iay, 
returning in Oct. 'with their butter to seek the high market. Yet a good 
deal of green corn, beets, ana alfalfa is cnlti,"ated !or butte
 dairies" Round 
S. F. refuse malt i.31argcly given to stimulate the YleLl of uulk, notwIthstand- 
ing the deteriorating effect. 
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of th0 total S
7,700, given by the census of 1880, 
under COllstaut fichnix.ture ,vith the largcr, finer, and 
strOHO'er A Incrican breed, ,vhich is also 1110re trac- 
o 
taLIl'\, thoegh leRs tough and healthy. Its further 
il11prOYClllent ,yith thoroughbred blood is prornotecl 
by the general and cOllllllendaLle a111bition anlong- 
f..tl'HICrS to possess fine animals. 4 
1\1 nIcs are regardcd by small farnlers as too dear 

nll unattractiye, Lut for packing and hauling trains 
they present the advantage of superior strength and 
enJurance, ,vith less need for care. Working oxcn 
are COndC111ncd as too slow in this progressive land. 5 


4 Leland Stanford has done much to raise the grade of Cal. horses and 
achie\
e a record in the ea<;tern ficlLls. His stock farm at Palo Alto is l>rob- 
ahly the most complete horse-breeding establishment in the world, celebrated, 
moreover, for new training lllethod
. The peculiar features of Palo Alto are 
the liheral scale on which the breeding and training is performed, the great 
C:1re gi,-en to the brood mares, with due use of stalls, sheds, and ficld3, the 
feJdi.lg of colts with steamed grain, and thcir daily paddock practice at high 
speed, though of short duration. Over 500 horses of the finest l)looù haye 
heen collected here, two costing $
3, 080. In 188 I the best eastern record 
for two-year-oLl trotters was here reduced to 2.21, and that of yearliugs to 
2.36
. Like other li'Te..stock, the hor3e develops in Cal. faster in ,veight and 
other qualities. Of Spanish horses, a large proportion is still allowed to run 
sðmi-wild, in bands of 30 or G3, led by the garaîíon, or stallion, which guards 
the mares with jealous care, and exhibit.3 remarkable intelligence in seelá'lg 
out good pasturc,:;, and thwarting the interference of herders. The mares foal 
with great regularity before the third year. Colts are weaned at 8 or 10 
months 01,1, and hroken in the third or fourth year, after which they are sent 
to the broken herd. :l\Iexicans haye a prejudice against breaking mares. S. 
Joarluin and Sonoma bave the largest proportion of horses, 13,000 and 10,700, 
respectively. The tot
;1s for 1830, 18(;0, allll 1870 stand at 21,700, 16J,OOO, 
an(lla:!,ÜOO, respectively. Dissew
ions have risen concerning the first Ameri- 
can horse here, in Sac. Union, July 6, 1872; Yrel.:a Ullion, July 10, 1809; 
J[,u,!!..wille .A PIJeal, Dec. 2G, 1874, which refer it to 1849, but immigrants 
hrought the animal long before. S. F. Call, :l\Iay 3, 1871; Alta Cal., Apr. IG, 
1873; S. P. Bulletin, Apr. ID-:?6, 1873, 1873, etc. English and American 
thoroughbreùs are widely distributed, trotters having so far Leen the favor- 
ite:::;;. The :Blydesdale, crossed with both American and Spani3h stocks, had 
supplied most of the heavy draught-hor.ses. A half-blooJ of this hreed, from 
Spanish stock, weighs 1,3J3 when four years old; a three-quarter blood, 
1,3001b3. Pac. .1{ew8, 
Tan. 10, 1830, refers to 4 stallions brought from New 

()uth \Vales for breeding. See also Alta Cal., :l\Iay 31, 1837. Concerning 
a.lvantag
8 for breeding, Rose, Stat" 13-19, has glowing opinions. S
e also 
11'Yf,'i' .Jfont., 2.)9, etc.; nary's Up mu.l DO/l'n, 111-14; Cal. Afl1'lC. So('.) 
P ,'ans" 'etc. Although horses ran ,vild in S. J oaq uin Valley, 8. P. Ii e rald, 
.Jan. lö, 1833, yet prices were high at early mining camps; 
IOO for IJroken 
hor
es, 830 for wild. BaufJr's Stat., 
lS" 7. Later in 1882, Vallejo sold 
mares and stallion at B20. rallfjo, D()('., xxxiii. 2G3; A It(t Cal., June fi, 1832. 
5 And have declined from 2G,003 in 1800 to 2 290 in 1880. Camels have 
heen trieil. in the south, but abandoned. Vl8cher'
 ('al., 66-7. Jacks and she- 
a;ses were early introduced, costing in 1784 f;5. Prrm. R(J('" iii. 249-
)o. 
} ully 100 mules came in 177G. Palou, Vida, vii, 209-11. Black were preferred, 
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California may not be especially adapted for ]aro'e 
cattle, despite its early pastoral rank, yet for sheep v it 
presents exceptional advantages. The mild cliulate 
pern1Ïts an uninterrupted gro,vth, so that a.t t\\T() years 
of age they arc as ,veIl developed as those of three 
years in the eastern states. They give a larger in- 
crease and 1110re ,vaal; they require only grass for 
foed, anJ little care, save shelter in sonle part
 froln 
,vilt! bea"ts, and are relllarkably free fronl disease. The 
low grade Spani
h-
Iexican stock, introduced also dur- 
ing early 111ining years frolll N e\v :\Iexico, and lllarked 
by short, coarse ,vool, ,vere mostly consigned to the 
butcher; and ,yool-raising began properly ,vith the 
introduction of Ålnerican sheep in 1853. .L
ttention 
,vas soon given to Î1uprove the breed ,vith Spanish 
Inerinos frol11 "\T erlnont, till the high-grade Incrinos 
nuulber three fourths of the total of about 4,000,000 
assigned for 1889. Although checked like cattle by 
drougllts, their hardier nature induced stock-raisers 
largely to turn to thel11 after the di
aster of 18G2-4; 
since \vhen their predonlÍnance dates. The profit on 
thenl is increased by their adaptability to cheaper 
pastures, their large natural increase of fully 80 per 
cent, sustained by a large proportion of t,vins, and the 
heavy yield of ,vool, a\Teraging in 1888 over seven 
pounds for e,ves and ,vethers, frOIn t,vo clippings, as 
against four pounds for the United States. The clip 
for 1880 reached 23,000 tons, after which it declined. 
The average price for a dozen years has exceeded 1!) 
cents per pound. It lnay be as::;erted that no branch 
of agriculture has paiJ so ,veIl throughout as sheep- 
raising, and ,vith the reputation acquired by Califor- 
nia ,vool factories, the pl'ospeet continues fasorable. 6 
as hardier. Alvarado, Hi8t., i. 31. If mules 20 years old are brought to Cl.I. 
from the east they take a secOlHl growth, ob3crves )IcDaniel, L'.lrly Da!/s, 
àI
., JO. The Census of 1880 places the number of mules and asses at 
8,:nO, 
4,000 being in Colusa, and 2,000 in Stanislaus. In 1830, 1860, and 1878 
there were 1,6GO, 3,G80, and 17,.300, respectively. 
6 III the early colonial period there were large flocks,in the south, of a po
r 
stock, with short, coarse wool; but thcy were mostly kIlled after the secularI- 
zation, the rest fallinfl' into neglect. Similar low-grade animals were brought 
ill large numbers frolll
Kew :ßIexico to supply the mining markets. InlSJ9-51 
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Goats rcct'ive little attention, although a nUlnber 
are al \vays fuund in the outskirts of tu\vns and vil- 


large numbers came. Cen'uli's RamMings, MS., 39-40; 18.32,40,030, some sell- 
ing for :;;-1(:; in 1t'33, 133,000, selling for $J; and by 1838 over :lïü,O,)D more, 
'" ith prices raIling to :33.37. The 10'33 o
 the way from dust, thir::3t, IlHlians, 
etc., teIHlc(l to stop t!lC traffic after ]8:';0. I/a!fCs' Ayric., 1
7-3:!; Id., Ind., i. 
211-1ü; .Alta Cal., Feb. 8, I83:?, etc., for imports prior to 1833; for suhsequent, 
see i/aw"/ ...11;8('., G4; Van rpramp's Alit-., 3JG; U. S. Cen:Hl8, 188,), iii. 1035. 
From Hawaii came some in 184-7. Pid-.:ett'.ç E.
rpo,<;:., 15. The first to introduce 
American sheep for wool-raising was 'V. ".... Hollister, in 1833, aIlll he quickly 
made his fortune thereby, a
 rebtetl in his Stat., l\I
., 2-4. He became the 
worthy ma
nate of 
. B,:mito county, which has named its seat after him. 
Flint, Bixby, and Cole were other prominent breeders. Jlo71tercy Co. ii/st., 
137, etc, Attentioa was specially directed to improve the breed with Spanish 
merinos, for which Vermo:lt ranked as the centre in the U. S., and during 
the rapiJ growth of the indu.3try during 20 years 75 per cent of the sheep 
have become high-grade merinos. Among the hrgest flocks is Strobridge's 
at HaywarJs, which has brought an avera
e of ::;'30 for breeding ewes, A few 
SoutlHlowns and CotswoUs 'were here, and it is supposed that with the modifi- 
cations of closer settle men ts, the English sheep will grow in favor, with its longer 
fleece and savory mutton. Hoyt of Snisun is the lea{ling hreeder of Shropshires, 
So far the Spani.sh thrives best. The U. S. Cen..ms of 1830, iii, 7SI,0-t-G, assigus 
California, 4, 133,000 sheep, exclusive of spring lambs, awl unlJuumerated range 
flocks, which wouh1 make the total 5,700,OOJ. Fresno and Los Angeles lead 
from the fir
t total with 383.000 and 3::;0,033, respectively, followeJ by ,Men- 
docino with ::93,000, Humboldt 18ù,OJJ, S. J oaquill 182,OJO, Colusa 1G8,OOO, 
l\lerced IG7,000, 
onoma 13G,OJO. Oor(lon's report in Id. raise::! the number 
greatly. The total census figures for 18;;0. lS.)
, 18GO, and 1870 stand at 
17,5JO, 3.3,8JJ, I,OS8,OJO, and 2,71.38,000, respectively, InlS73-G the dept of 
agriculture rai3ed the total to 6,70J,OOO, reducing it to 3,700,OJO in1S79. The 
increase has been checked by severe droughts, such as in 1831-2 and 1863-4, 
when several southern districts were almost stripped of sheep; in 1871 they 
l03t 20 per cent; in 1877 about 2,5JO,030, it is claimed, owing to overstocked 
pa-stures; 187 i1--5 and 1879-80 were particuLlrly severe for the north. The 
growth of settlements, with increased cost of land and fence laws is no\-\' im- 
posing restrictions. The average range required is two acres for each sheep; 
in the north one acre is frequently enough. The expense is calcuhted at 35 
to 50 cent3 per head, exclusive of land, which can be leased at 10 to 23 cents 
per acre, or bought at 
2 to S5. See U. S. Census, 1880, 1037-43, for estimates. 
Only a proportion of the fine breed receive shelter and cultivated fooù. The 
sh
ep ar
 reckoned at 
2.2Ü a liCad. The receipts may be placed at $1. 50 for 
wool, and the increase at fully 80 per cent, an average sustained by early 
bearing, often before the sheep are a year old, and by a large' proportion of 
twins and triplets, the average twin-bearing being over 30 p
r cent between 
the thir,l and tenth year. A loss of ten per cent may he ascribed to straying 
and neglect, to storms and wild beasts and dogs, poisonous weeds, and dis- 
eases. The only wiùe-spread malady is scab, which exists only in mil(l form. 
Fluke, water on the brain, anù foot-rot are still less prevalent. Droughts, 
fluctuating prices, and bad management bring occasional heavy intiictions. 
The two annual shearings, in :Thlay and Septem LeI', lambs preferahly in July 
aud August, yield 4 Ihs. and 3 lLs. 'in the grease,' respectively. The average 
ill 188J was 8,11 11Js. from wethcrs, G.33 from ewe3, and 5.40 from lambs. The 
a\'erage for the U. S. is little over 4 Ibs. The aim i3 to imprO\'e the breed to 
a larger yield. Strobridge's merinos yielded an average of 2J Ib,:;" and Griz- 
zl,Y's l-l-month-olù fleece weighed 42 lbo:;, J/,ltell's 1/u;., 273. khropshires 
YIeld 7 to 14 Ibs. The loss in scouring is about G.") per ccnt. The Oregon 
annual 6-11,. ileece loses GO per ce:lt. The rainier north districts have cleaner 
wool, but the southern clairu heavier fleeces from their more llourishiag though 
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lages. Angoras were introduced ,vith great flourish 
in the fifties, but failed to meet expectations. 1'hey 
a.nd the cashlneres forln the only herd anilllal
, but 
with very fe,v of high grade, and not of great value 
for the ,vool. 7 
The raising of swine is restricted by dry pastures; 
the ,varIn clinlate interferes ,vith pork p
cking, and 
fence laws have proved a check in S0111e quarters; 
nevertheless, there are fayorable localities, e
pecially 
in the tule regions of San Joaquin and Sacralnento, 
anJ the rapid increase, the ready nlarkets, and the 
gro,vth of irrigation are promoting the expansion of 
the industry. 8 


dry and bur-infested pastures; and they assume the advantage in breed. 
U. S. Census, 1880, 1043. The Cal. wool is fine, though, and G1e proùucts of 
her factories are widely csteemed. Gri3Cr's tablcs phce ew to:::.l wool yielù 
at 150 tons ill 18.35, 1,500 in 18GJ, 13,ODO ia IG7J, 
8,GJJ in 1
7G, 
J,4JO in 
1878, 23,Oaa in 1880, and 
1,50Û i:a IC8I. The census reduce.3 the siJrin3 fleece 
for 18[30 to 16,8JJ,COO lose frOIa 4, I.;O,C
O sheep. The price r03e from 14 
cents per 10. in 1870 to 29 in IG72, decli:lCJ gradually to 14
 b. 1376, and re- 
vived to 
2 in 1880; average for II years IÐi cents, equivalent to G7S,OOO,000. 
Review in Gal. .AVric. Soc., Trans., notably 1873-7; concerning frauds, Cal. 
Jour. Sen., IS
7-8, Apr. 87. '\Y ool-growers' conventions touching these points, 
etc., are noted i':l S,:c. Union, Sept. :::J, IOGl; S. F. Call, J a:1. 
2, 1874. Oflate 
year3 0::11y occa::;io:::.d choice a
im
b have been introduced, O1!t the e:.:port 
ha3 been growi:lg, fro:::I f:J,COJ in 1077 to nearly 130,000 in 1380 to Idaho, 
J\Iollta:la, Arizo::1a, a':lJ N ew :Thlc
;:ico, '7
:ic
1 b
t3r seeks the superior merinos. 
The drive acro:::;s Arizona occupics f:...lly seve:1 months. 1:.1 C
l. one ra:n can 
S3rve ICJ ewcs fcr 'C:rco years. A few dO
;3 <:re used. One shepherJ iJ regarded 
as sufficient for I,O
()to 2,COJ sheep. The ilock is usually d:ávea i:1tO corra13 
or pens ùurin3 C:cnilJ'ht to c3capewild a.aimals. The c
13,:!2e of pa::;ture from 
th
 dryiuß' valle:/s t
 the mountains in sur.naer i3 undouLtedly oeneficial. 
'Vith proper care <lurin,'S certain seaso:!s, especially aftcr rains, the ranges 
rathcr profit by sllcep, d
hou
h some claim t!l
t the quality of the grass ùe- 
teriorates. 
j Yet they are h<:.nly, easily herJed, <:.nd there i.3 room to expand in order 
to r::lect the (1m:lalld for s
âns, e
c. The Sierra 1
 evac:a slopcs present the 
Lest ground fer t
lCl:1. Pee. .I:un
l PTes3, J\Iay 15, 1873; 
Iay 10, Jc:e 7, lC7
; 
Sta lJúrb. Press, Jû.Il. 8, ßL:rc
l-Aug., nov.-Dec., 107G; S. Joné r.ri .
f'.'{, Aug. 
20, 1879; C'OlllèU, SUìl, 1.12.] :::7, IG7G; J.:d.;son Ledyc'J", llarch 33, 1078; PI 'cera 
Rf!J.Jllb., Jan. II, 187/; l.1arch 
J, 1878; 1Va.tsonville :rra.uöC;-., Ju::e 2, 1[)77; 
Sept. 13, IS'JC; Y,'c!';;J, Union, Oct. 
7, 1377; Oct. 23, 1078; Pe
 :l. CO'll ria, 
Dec. 21, 18ï
; S. L. CJ. Tri!.-une, reo. 2:1, IS78; S. P. Cell, :Thlay 
S, Jdy 13, 
Dec. 

, I
,l; Gept. 21, IS7
; P:u-;;:cs lTd., JU:'lC 1.3, 1372; S. F. Bullet:;1, 
Oct. 31, IG

; July 17, IDCS; J:.:!] 
.J, 1871; J:.n, 
3, 1880. For l:ws to 
reatrai::'l aad r;rotect sheep, s
e c::;pechlly Ccd. St
;,tUt(,8, 18.37, 
':27; lC':S, IG3; 
18.:>0, II!); 10üJ, 3i;2; also IGC2, lUCG, 1870 5 1874; Thompson's L(Z1.
' ('f Farr.:; 
essa:is a.:1d rcpc:;,'"ts en sheep i 1 Cc.l. 
lgric. Soc., Trans., 1863, 1:-1-4':; 1001-5, 
63-5, 
79--ßG, 40G; 1074, 4.

--510, 50J-ü; Butle-r's .JIonterry, 14-IG; Cd. JO'llr. 
Sen., 13G5-G, <:p. I:), pp. 13-1u; Overland, viii. 489-97; xii.3:)3-G:3; .LYonlhoff's 
Cal., 
34-7; L. .AllJ. L'xp., Nov. 12, 1883; Ilayes' .Agric" :)3-
, û3, et s
q,; 
Nide-l'er's Life, 1\18., 141. C. D. Dailey of 'Vadsworth, Nevada, 1.3 the leadmg 
breeder of Angoras, owning 7,000. 
8 The numLer of swine has increased from 2,700 in 1850 to 436,000 in 
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Poultry have been profitable on a snlall scale, but 
attelnpts to extend the business have for the 1110st 
part proved failures. {) 
The honey-bee ,vas not found in California prior to 
1852, when the first hive ,vas brought from the east. 
.:\.lthough suffering in SaIne districts from drought, it 
increased rapidly along the streams, anù especially in 
San Diego county.l0 


1830, 4-U,GOO in 1870, and 603,500 in 1880. Tulare, with its rich tule reO'ion, 
lea!ls 'with 3G,OOO, followed by Los Angdes, rich in maize-fielùs, with 3:1
GJO; 
by Colusa, Ventura, Sonoma, Y 0]0. For early droves, see Los Any. (f O . IIÙ,t., 
amI Sonoma Id.; and for first arrivals, Prol'. St. Pap., Ben. .11Iil., i. 18; .Lllon- 
tere!l Parr., 22. Berkshires were introducell ia 1817. Picl...ett's Er;pos" 15; 
Alta Cal., Nov. 15, 1857; S. F. Bulletin, July II, 1839; Nov. 21, 18GO, etc.; 
Sta Bârb. Prc-'5s, 
larch 9, 1878; 1\lay 17, 1879. 
9 The collection, exceeding say 500 hens, attracts a sweeping apoplectic 
epidemic, Artificial hatching establishments are increasing. The census of 
1880 places the number of poultry at 1,600,000, producing 5,770,000 dozen 
eggs in 1879. Alta Cal., Aug. 8, 1854, comments on thQ growth of poultry- 
raising. Provo St. Pap., Ben. ltIil., i. 18, refers to introductions in 1772. 
O,:;trich farming has of late years become an industry in Los Angeles. S. P. w. 
C._til, Dec. 21, 1882; S. F. Bull., Oct. 18, 1883; Oct. 3

 1885, refer to its 
introduction from South Africa and the favorable progress. 
10 W. A. Buckley brought the first hive from New York. Alta Oal., July 
1, 1832. T. Shelton, wrongly claimcd to be the first, in S. J. Pioneer, J<
n. 
::'7, 1877. lIe obtained 12 swarms from a disgusted passenger at Aspinwall, 
a lÙ bnded one in safety in J\Iarch 1853, which threw off three swarms the 
first season. Two of these sold in Dec. 1833 for $105 and $110. The same 
ye3.r some of the small anù stingless l\Iexican bees arrived. In 1855-G, sev- 
eral hrge importations were malle, from which honey sold at $1.50 to 
2 per 
lb. Among the importers was Harbison, subsequently the leading apiarist of 
the state, who published The Bee-kceper's Directory, S. F., 1861, 12 0 , 440 pp., 
to guiùe the rising inùustry. This in 1839-GO embraced 6,000 swarms, but 
soon met with reverses from diseases an(l inexperience, and from declining 
prices, 23 cents per Ih. in 18ü7. Croni8e'8 oal., 373. Los Angeles was then the 
L.!ading proùucer. Harbison, so far at Sacramento, opened about this time in 
83,11 Diego, which soon assumed the head, claiming 20,000 stands in 1880. It 
was followed by S. Bernardino, Sta Bárhara, Ventura, Los Angeles, Kern, 
anll S, Joaquin, whose production of honey, according to the U. S. Census of 
1880, stand respectively at 91,000, 83,GOO, 55,00û, 48,000, 44,500, 29,700, and 
2.'),000 Ibs., the total for the state being 574,000 Ibs. of honey, and 14, GOO of wax. 
It was at first supposed that the bee could not thrive in so dry a summer re- 
gion, and intlee(l, heavy losses have occurred through droughts as in 1877, but 
they do well along streams and also in mountain regions. Many a hive has 
made 200 lbs. in a season. Horticulturists have frequentiy raised an outcry 
against them, IIaye.<;' .1IIonterey, 90, :Paylor's Bct. Gates, 2G8-9, for feeding on 
grapes, and especially apricots. The wild sage of the mountains yields a fine 
honey, and some apiarsts of the great yalley usecl to send their hives tothe Sierra 
slopes for fresh pasture. The hOIley of the coast valleys, with their varied 
flowers, has a peculiar flavor resemLling that of lVI:t Hymettus. That from 
the honey dew deposited by the aphis is coarse and unfit for market. The 
great enemy of the bee is the l)ce-llloth, which enters the hives and ruins 
them, unless closely watched; the hee- bird and lizard confine their raids to 
!>ees on the flowers. Estimates of expenses are given in rom. and Ind., 275; 
In Harbison; J.1IcPlterson's L08 An[f., 32-4; Hayes' Ayric., 18G; Hawley's Anye- 
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Agriculturists took an early opportunity to ilnpress 
upon the cOllllnunity, by Ineans of exhibitions, that 
the ,vealth of California ,vas not restricted to the 
fields, but that her countless valleys contained the 
JllOst prolific of soils and the 1110St attractive features 
for building h0111es and yielding sure (,(Hnpetence and 
even riches. Enterprises of this nature, Leing left 
to priva.te efforts, ,vere led by T. Shelton, ,vho in 
Novelnber 1851 gave at San Francisco a display dig- 
nified by the appellation of agricultural and 111illeral 
fair, ,vith fine specilllens fro In ÜtrnlS a.nd gardens iu the 
bay counties, and even froIl1 Nevada and Tuolu1l1ne. 11 
His success induced 'Varren & Son to open a more 
ill1posing exhibition at SaCraIl1ento on Septeu) LeI' 20, 
1852, and another at San Francisco on October 5, 
1853, ,vith n1Îneral collections, art treasures, lectures, 
a
1d other attractions, and a llulnber of valuable p1'e- 
nliuuls.l
 
\Vith so encouraging an example, a nU111ber of 
pronlinent agriculturists united to organize in 1854 
the State .L\.gricultural Society,13 ,vhich henceforth 


1"0;, 101-2; Oentury, July 1882; 8. F. Cllron., Nov. 12, 1883; Clll. .Argir. Soc., 
Trc'ns., 1859, 292-308. 
II Yet chiefly from Sta Clara. A few prizes were distributed, notably one 
to a hat manufacturer. S. P. Herald, Nov. I--t-, 1831; Alta, etc. 
I:.! In cups, medals, etc. In Oct. 18.33 a church congregation held a 'V orlù's 
:Miniature Fair with curious and artigtic exhibits representing different coun- 
t:-i8S. Alta Gal., Oct. 6, 1833; Id., Sept. 20toOct. 1
32; Oct. 3, Nov. 14, 1833; 
Herald, etc.; Oal. State FairScraps, 9 et seq. 
13 Under the presidency of F. \V 
I3,condray, with six vice-pres, Incor- 
porated 
Iay 13, 18.34, with power to buy land anù erect buil,l.i.ngs for model 
h;-:as and exhibitions. Aft8r shifting from l'bce to place it was in ISGO per- 
1
1
::'lv:I
ly located at Sac. By act of :l\Iarch 20, 18.')8, the management was 
i::l
:;:'ll::;ted to a board, consisting of a president and nine c.l
recto
s, to be 
cbc
cl after 18G2 by an annual convention of members of saId SOCIety, an(l 
lble3ates from county and district agric. societies. An act of 
Iarch 
l, 
1372, appropriateJ $3,000 for the society, $3,000 for t
le 
ay D
St
lct AgrlC. 
Soc., and $2,000 each for a number of county and dIstrIct SOCIetIeS, solely 
toward premiums. AllY person was admitted a member on paying $5 a year, 
wi
h privilege to use the library. C.l. St
tute8, 18.34, 18.38, 1872, etc.; Cal. 
AJJic. Soc., Trans., prefaces, etc. Ib long struggled under a debt which at 
Ol:te time reached $30,000, but this w
s cbareJ off by 1870. The need for 
1l::w buildings, grand-stanù, and impr
>vements in the }?ark cause
 an exp
n- 
Jlture of $4-3,000 in 1872-5, toward wInch the state coutnbuteù, besIdes adùmg 
to premiums, lea-villO' only $IG,OOO deht. Since then the society has pros- 
pered. Report in G9.. r tl. Jour. Sen., 1873-6, ape 43; Id., 18G2, ape 3-t; 1854, 
18,'j
, etc.; Hittell's Oode, ii. 1GG(). Par!t. i::lau3Uratio
. Aft.}, Cat., Jdy 24, 
1870. 
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aSStllncd the lead in such exhibitions, beginning \vith 
l
.JJ, aud fostering ilnprovelnents in farlning, horti- 
culture, stock-breeding, and cognate industries, aided 
by the state \vith prenliums and IDcans to sustain ex- 
periluental grounds. It Lecall1e the head for the 
county and district agricultural societies, \vhich sprang 
up throughout the state, \vith sin1ilar local ain1S and 
cxhibits. 14 
These organizations lent interest to the general and 

pccial meetings, such as conventions of stock-raisers, 
\yheat and fruit gro'vel'S, gardeners,1;) and sericultur- 
Ísts fÖr pron1oting certain objects. They did Hiuch to 
sustain the excitelnent in yarious industries that agi- 
tated the state at different tin)es, and to seek protec- 
tion against opposing interests. At one time apiarists 
all(l horticulturists ,vere in array against each other. 
Then raisers of cereals and live-stock, during the fence- 
la \V 1110Ven1f\nt of the sixties. Then again all these 
united together to face the merchants, freight carriers, 


1-1, An act of ISGß, Cal. Statutes, sought to encourage their formation, and 
by act of 18,2 
.2,OJO each were granted for premiuUls to those of Sta Clara, 

OllOllla awl ,Marin, S. Joaquin, Northern district, Upper Sac" Si3kiyou, Los 
Angele
, Bay District Horticultural and Cal. Vine Growers, For their de- 
n
lopIllent, see S. José Pioneer, June 8, 1878; Bay Dist, Ifortlc. Soc., 
Trans., 
] 7"i2, etc.; S, Joaq. A!Jric, Soc., rP/'ans., 18GI, etc., the latter organized in 
1839, when Sac. also formed a speci::Ll agric. soc. The Southera Ca!. Ag. 
Roc. had troublcs in 1873. The Sonoma formed in 1833, and also th8 Yuba- 
Hutter. Snc. Union, 1\.Iay ]4, July 24, Aug. 17, 1855. The state 110rticllltural 
society proposed a fair in lE5ö. Id., Dec. 19, 1836. The transaction3 of many 
of these societies are published ia Cal. Auric. Soc., rp'l'ans, See aLo county 
histories in Rcyes' A!JJ'ic., Gal. Farmer, Rural Press. Citrus fairs have lately 
l,ecome a feature in Los Angeles, Sta Bárbara, and S. Diego. L. An!}. Ilerald, 

larch 6, 188J; :Uu-rch 17, 22, 1881; l\Iay 24, 1882; S. F. Call, l\Iarch IG, 1882. 
R. F. anù Sac, follow the example. S. F. éltroJl" Jan. 14, 2G, Iß8ü. In early 
(hys female equestriennes formed a feature at the fairs. Alta Gal., Sept. 29, 
1835, Later gambling has risen into an cvil. Agric. displays form a feature 
also in the industrial exhibitions undcr auspices of the :Mecbanics' Institute, 
organized in 1835, and opening its first fair at S. F, 011 Sept. 7, 18.)7, for 
three weeks, Jlech. Instit., Report First IJ1(hu
t. Exit., 1-157; JVilliams'Stat., 
,MS" ] G, comment on its site, corner of Sutter and 1\.lontgomery sts, and its 
Huccess. A {f,t Cal., Bulletin, Scpt, 18,)7. The legislature created a state agric. 
lm:tnl, to f03ter farming. See report Ly it in CaZ. Jour, Sen., 1865- G, ape 15. 
Hilt ,the agric. soc. carry out it3 aims equally well. 
1.> A gellcrd convention held at Sac, in 1855 is reported in Hayes' Agric., 

G-30: 8(l('. Union, Apr. 2G, 1833. "Theat-growers proposed an organization 
m 1881. 8. F. (, ltrr>12., S
pt. 15, 1881. l"ruit-growers met in enthusiastic 
spirit in 1839, S. F. Bulletin, Sept. ]0, 1859, and organized in 1885. S. F. 
('''l'On., Oct. }3, Nov. 12, 1885; Jan. 22, 188G. The Uarùeners' Ass., dating 

iHce 1874, i;5 composed chiefly of Italians. 
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and other middle-Iuen, ,vho, not content ,vith growino' 
rich at the expense of producers, cOlnbined in rlno
 
and InonopoJies to manipulate markets and rates f
r 
ruinous extortion. These evils had already roused 
tile farmers of the eastern states to organize in 1867 
the. order of patrons of husbandry, centring in a 
natIonal grange. After an attenlpt in 1871 to create 
a special union, the farnlers of californÍa in 1873 
joined this successful movenlent and fornled a state 
grange, ,vhich ,vithin six months counted nlore than 
100 subordinate granges, in 24 counties. At first an 
established business firnl ,,,as chosen to export and sell 
their .surplus grain and produce, and fifteen cargoes 
,vere despatched in 1874; but this house failing, the 
gra ngers' business association ,vas organized, ,vhich 
also undertook by direct arrangelnent with ilnporters 
and 111anufacturers to procure and forward impleluents, 
groceries, and other goods at lo\v rates. The grange 
and its branches furlher promoted the establislllnent 
of farmers' banks, ,varehouses, and coöperative stores 
in several to\yns, even the construction of rail ways; 
all aiming to defeat speculators and extortion, and 
obtain ready and direct luarkets, saving in cOllunis- 
sions and profits fronl 5 to 50 per cent, on sales as 
,veIl as purchases, and benefiting the farming COllln1U- 
nity throughout by forcing cOlllpeting nliddle-men to 
greater cornpliance. 16 
IG This very compliance, and the growth of carrying enterprises, in which 
many farmers were interested, servea in a measure to check the arùor 
which markeù the first enrolment for the grange and its tributary unùertak- 
ings. They prosper, nevertheless, sufficiently to continue their task so widely 
beneficent, direct and indirect. The success of the no-fence-Iaw agitation 
had served to reveal to the farmers their growing strength, and to encourage 
them to band for resistance against other extortions antI, encroachments. 
They had long clamored against the merchants and miùdle-men, who availed 
themselves of the helpless condition of a large proportion among husbandmen. 
Transportation haù fallen into the hands of monopolists, who forced the pro- 
ducers to pay enormous prices for moving their grain and fruit. The banks 
also conspired to demand a higher percentage for loans upon county property 
than upon city estate. For these ill;; lay remedy in coöperation. On Dec. 
7, 1871, a farmers' club was formed at Sac., followed by similar associations 
in other towns, and soon after their representatives met in convention to 
organize the Farmers' Protecti,?e Union League, of which J. Bidwell became 
the first president. At the first meeting of the board, in January 1872, were 
discussed plans for a produce exchange, loan bank, etc., with appeals for 
IIIST. CAL., VOL. VII. 5 
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local clubs to form aad sustain them. Cat. ..A!/l'i('. Sor., Trans., 1872, 777-84. 
The S. Joaquin Farmers' Union forme(l at Stockton, and so forth. At the 
second meeting in April 1873, petitions were framed for the legisla.ture to 
advocate reduction of duty on sacks, jute, etc. Ry this time the memhers 
had become impressed with the superior features of the brrange movement in 
the eastern states, and this meeting with general favor, the union !lisbanded. 
O. H. Kelley, of the bureau of agriculture at 'Yashington. had in 18G6 
heen struck by the helpless condition of the farming interests, and conferring 
with 'V. 
I. Irelawl, of the post-office, anel others, he compiled a plan for the 
Order of Patro
ls of Hushandry. 'V. Saunders, of the agricultural ùept, ga\Te 
it his active support, and established the National Grange on Dec. 4, 1807. 
.Jlartin's lli8t. GranJe ,JI01'ernent, 407-9. At first the expansion was gradual, 
and in 18;3 it embraced only 10 states, but hy 1874 over 30 had joined, ancl 
in 1875 over 1,400,000 members stood enlisted, with over $J8.000,OOOinvested 
in warehouses, elevators, mills, hag factories, fruit canneries, cotton gins, etc. 
In Iowa more than half the elevators were controlled hy Patrons. The 
grange promoted the formation of mutual insurance companies, publishea 
information on crops and markets, fostered arbitration in lieu of costly litiga- 
tion, and established agencies in all parts for exchanging produce and arrang- 
ing for cheaper groceries, implements, clothing, etc. In Indiana alone the 
agency did a business of over 
:!30,OOO, saving to Patrons on implements 35 
to 50 per cent, and on groceries and clothing 5 to 20 per cent. W. H. Baxter, 
of Napa, had communicated with the national grange in 1871, and receivcd 
a commission as deputy. He took part in the deliberations of the Farmers' 
Union, and prepared the way for the special deputy, N. 'V. Garretson, who 
organized tIle requisite number of suborùillate granges toward forming, at 
Nap3., on July 15, 1873, the Cal. State Grange of Patrons of Husbandry, 
with J. 1V. A. 'Yright as first master. Its members to be composed of mas- 
ters of sub-granges, and their wives, ail matrons; its officers to be chosen 
every two years, including an executive committee of six; meeting annually, 
on the first Tuesday in Oct. Any person interested in agricultural pursuits 
might be admitted as a member of sub-granges; fee $3 for males, $2 for 
females; minimum monthly dues 10 cents from each member, a percentage 
going to the state grange; oflì.cers elected annually; the sick must he visitcJ 
and cared for; cruelty to animals forbidden. Further general rilles and by- 
laws in Carr's Husbandry, 153-7. Special laws in Patrons of Hushandr?l, 
Linden Grange (no. 5G), Constit., 1-21. At the first annual meeting held in 
Oct. 1873, at S. J osé, 104 granges from 24 counties were represented. A lta 
Gal., Oct. 15, 1873. It was here resolyed to employ business agents at S. F., 
and the best proposals coming from A. F. \Valcott, of the firm E. E. 
Ior- 
gan's Sons, of N. York and Liverpool, he received the appointment, G. P. 
Kellogg being the first special agent for the grange to watch the operations 
of this firm, and arrange with importers and dealers in implements, grocer- 
ies, etc" for reduced rates to Patrons. Roused by this independence of 
action, the opposition bestirred themselves to inflate the market, to transfer 
to'Valcott their chartered vessels at a heavy advance, and to excite him to 
make heavy advances and rash purchases. The grange of only one year's 
existence saw with pride the departure of 15 vessels in 1874, laden with their 
grain; but hefore they reached their transatlantic market \Valcott had suc- 
cumbed in bankruptcy, leaving a host of farmers to rue their confidence. 
The grange had nevcrtheless demonstrated its value by the large sav- 
i:1gs effected through its own agent on grain commissions, shipping charges, 
a:Hl tonnage, and on implements and groceries, by promoting dealings direct 
with principals. Carr, Ilusbnndl'Y, 160, estimates the saving to patrons 
alone at over 83,000,000 for the first year. This prospect had encouraged 
the grange in April 1874 to promote a system of warehouses and banks, con- 
nected with a central establishment at S. 
". That year, accordingly, the 
Or
n
ers' Bank of California was organized, with a capital of $3,000,000. 
\Vlt1un a year 1,500 patrons suhscribed for half the capital, and others helped 
to bring deposits to $2, 000,000, A Farmers' Saving and Loan society had 
formed in Stanislaus in 1873, anù now other farmers' banks opened in Solano, 
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Colusa, and elsewhere. At :Uoc.1esto and other places were opened grangers' 
warehouses 
nd Coöl!era
iv
 unions anù stores, one at So J osé proving a marked 
success, déahng a::; It dId III almost everything required by the community, 
implements, groceries, et
., and all at greatly re(luced prices. For rules 
governing such stores, see Carr's IIu.'5bandr!f, 167. A farmers' Mutual 
Insurance Company was formed, aII(l after 'Yalcott's failure, the grange pro- 
moted the organization. on Feb. 18, 18/5, of the Grangers' Business Asso- 
ciation of California, with a capital of $1,000,000. By-laws in Id., 207-9, It 
proposed to deal in all kinds of produce, goods, and implements, and act as 
factors and brokers in shipping and selling grain. In lS82 it assumed wider 
IJowers to borrow money, acquire real estate, etc. S. F. Call, :r.lareh 16, 1882. 
The prudent management of its eleven directors, annually electe(l, has pro- 
duced most gratifying results. A further instance of the energetic effortM of 
the grangers exists in the narrow-gauge railway from Salinas to :Mollterey, 
affording a cheap outlet for the grain of this valley. 
The largest stock-raiser in Ca1., and one of the largest in the world, is 
Henry 
liller, a native of Brackcnheim, \V urtemlmrg, who came to San 
FranciSGo ill 18:>0, and soon afterward became the leaùing wholesale butcher 
in the state. In 1837 he entered into a partner
hip with Charles Lux, which 
lasted until the decease of the latter, more than a quarter of i:1. century after- 
ward. Purch:tsing lanùs and stock as opportunity offered, they became the 
owners of 750,000 acres in eleven counties of Cal., besiùes large possessions 
in Or. and. Nev. On them were depast.ured in 1888 ahout 100,000 cattle and 
80,000 sheep, the sales of meat amounting for that year to $1,500,000. To 
1\11' :Miller is largely due the successful operation .of the San Joaquin and 
Kings river canal company, the largest irrigation enterprise 011 the coast. 
Among others in southern California is Jefferson G. James, a :l\1issourian 
by birth, who came to this country in 1850, and after a brief mining experi- 
ence engaged in cattle-farming, first in Los Angeles co., and afterward at the 
head of Fresno slough, where he was one of the pioneer stock-raisers, and 
where are still his headquarters. Here and at other points he now controls 
about 100,000 acres, on which are depastllred some 15,000 head of cattle. In 
1882 he was elected to the S. F, board of supervisors, ami in 1888 to the board 
of education, rendering good scrvice in hoth capacities. 
Albert H. Denny, a na.tive of New Jersey, and one of the oldest settlers 
in Si
kiyou co., is also one of the most successful stock-raisers and merchants 
in that section. Reaching Cal. in 1832, after a somewhat harsh experience 
at the mines. he began dairy-farming in the Shasta valley. In 186.3" he en- 
gaged ill busi!less at the town of Callahan's, where the sales of his firm up to 
1890 exceeded 
1,OOO,OOO. 
Among other stock-raisers of Siskiyou co. may be mentioned Samuel 
J ack"5on, a prominent citizen of Y reka, ancl a na.tive of Frederick co" Va. 
Landing in San Francisco in 1832, after a somewhat checkered experience as 
a miner, a farmer, and in various other occupations, he became the owner of 
several valuahle ranches in Siskiyou co., to the management of which his 
attention is now devoted. 
One of the leading cattle-farmers in Humboldt co. is Hy Curtner, a native 
of Fountain co., Ind" who came to this coast in 1852 with :j20 in his pocket. 
and is now the owner of several large ranches in Cal. and Nev., and of sev- 
eral thousand head of stock. In 18.37 be engaged in fruit-raising, his orchard in 
the thermal belt of the Alameda foothills bcing among the choicest in the state. 
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IT has long been predicted by political econolnists 
that the nlanufacturing interests of California \vill 
eventually surpass both mining and agriculture in 
volulue and value of output. Although this proph- 
ecy has not as yet COlne to pass, its ful fihne nt, not- 
,vithstanding nlany obstacles, \yould appear by no 
rneans Î1nprobable, in vie\v of the ever-increasing sup- 
ply of cheaper labor and capital, of superior facilities, 
and of the steady, if slo\v and in S0111e directions stiH 
inadequate, delnand for manufactured goods of hOJne 
production. 
The main check here interposed has been in the high 
cost of labor, ,veighing alike on the production of raw 
111ate-rial and on refining processes, and opening wide 
the portals for goods froIll eastern and European fac- 
tories. Certain advantages renlained ,vith California, 
by reason of the long distance fr0111 these sources 
of supplies, brought in early days by the circuitous 
routes over the Isthn1us or round Cape Horn, which in- 
(68 ) 
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volved loss of till1e-then of exceedino- value-and 
ü 
high freights, particularly on bulky and dangerous arti- 
cles, both presenting a \vide nlargin for the application 
of costlier and inferior local efforts to the vast re- 
sources near at hand. An in1petus was accordingly 
given to sa\vand flour mills, fisheries, and other pri- 
lnary branches of industry. The sudden expansion of a 
vast traffic gave rise to ,vagon-making and ship-Luild- 
ing, the latter embracing the putting together and the 
repair of steanlboats, ,vhich addéd inIportant depart- 
nlents to foundries and cognate establishments for the 
supply of Inining impleillents. The large an10unt of 
repaits required "vas sufficient to give a foothold to 
a number of enterprises, and so to strengthen their 
Ineans, capacity, and skill as to pertuit the aLceptance 
of large special orders, and in titne to prepare stock 
for the trade. 
To the obstacle of high wages canIe that of novel 
features and conditions, both of ,vhich the self-reliant 
Alnerican undertook to overcome \vith characteristic 
energy and origillalitJ. Thus in Inining a nunlber of 
nlethods ,vere evolved of such irnportance and scope 
as to revolutionize the industry, and extend operations 
to unparalleled Inagnitude, notably in placers and 
depp n1ines. Instance the developlnent of the sluice 
from the ton1, rocker, and pan, and of the hydraulic 
pipe, which enaLled one lnan to perf orIn the labor of 
hundreds, and undertake tasks that once appeared 
ilnpossible, thus opening to enterprise ne\v fields and 
hitherto neglected regions. A delnand rose in conse- 
quence for peculiar inlplements and lllachinery, sug- 
gested by obstacles and requireluents as they occurred. 
This served to retain for California also their Inanu- 
facture, al1d to attract foreign orders for apparatus 
alone invented and understood here. Thus it is that 
the foundry business of San Francisco acquired a vast 
in1portance, not\vithstanding the high cost of labor 
and the necessity of inlporting the raw luaterial. 
The dry climate and special \vants called for ditches, 
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aq ueducts, and windmills, 'v hich gave ,vider opportu- 
nities for n1Ìlls and shops, and led to such inventions 
as the inverted syphon and peculiar fralnes. Deep 
11lines delnandcd noyel and strong machinery for sink- 
ing, and hydraulic punlps, air COlnprcssors and hoisting 
gear, to OVerC0l11e heat, ,vater, and distance. Differ- 
ent kinds of ore, crurnbling, rebellious, or nlÍxed "\vith 
tenacious substances, had to be treated on different 
plans, and crushers and amalgan1ators n1ultiplied. 
N e\v explosives were introduced for blasting, and 
extended here to subn1arine operations. A high- 
pressure accul11ulator facilitated the use of hydraulic 
po\ver. Rolling-mills found their origin in the accu- 
Intllation of old rails, which could not profitably be 
exported. The lead brought to light in the search 
for precious lnetals gave an opening for shot-to\vers 
and lead-\vorks. The difficulty of lI10untain trans- 
port, and the irregular topography of Sa.n Francisco, 
suggested "Tire-rope ways and cable roads, \vhich over- 
can1e the obstacles presented by hills and ravines. 
The V -fiUllle did a sin1ilar service for lunlbering, 
by giving easy and cheap access to nlountain tinlber 
scores of n1Ïles distant froIIl available points, and 
hitherto valueless. The loading chute renledied the 
lack of good shipping-places; the adjustable sa\v-tooth 
proved of great Î1uportance for saw-mil1s; and the 
triple circular sa\v, the lQgging, gang-slicing machines, 
the guides and levers, were designed in particular for 
11lanipulating the enormous and valuable redwood and 
other trees of the state ;-all assisting to raise the 
IUl1}ber industry \vithin its different linlits to an ex- 
traordinary lllagnitude and excellence, the fountain- 
head for a nU111ber of others. 
In agriculture, the straw-burning Inachine, the com- 
bined harvester, the lllultiple gang-ploughs, and a 
nUlnbcr of other iUlprovelnents, have tended to reduce 
the cost of field-"\vork fully fifty per cent, and to nlake 
California conspicuous for vast and cheap operations. 
Her superior wheat encouraged the grinding of flour 
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to the extent of more than a dozen million dollars, 
largely for export. The fine Inalt and hops, and the 
difficulty of introducing beer by sea in good condition, 
favored breweries, "Those production in 1888 exceeded 
four million dollars. Fine and abundant fruit, vege- 
tables, and sahllon led to the establishment of nu- 
nlerous canneries, 'v hich sustained several vinegar 
factories, and consumed a large proportion of the 
seven million dollars' worth and rnore of sugar fronl 
the local refineries. Proxilnity to the Ha\vaiian Is- 
lands for raw sugar was a fostering factor. The 
excellence of the chestnut-oak bark raised tannerv 
produ'cts to three and a half minion dollars, and brougl;t 
a foreign denland, ,vhich extended to saddlery, shoes, 
gloves, and belting, with a total out-turn of Blore than 
six luillion dollars. The abundance of tallow and 
other substances account for soap factories. A fine 
quality of ,vool and a substantial weft sustained the 
111Îlls against 11lany adverse influences. Sinlplicity of 
fabrication and nearness of sources for raw Inaterial 
built up jute and bag factories, ,vhile paper-mills 
found an abundance of good stra,v and rags. The 
discovery of antilnony brought type foundries to the 
front. The risk and cost of transporting crockery 
and glassware gave an opening for potteries and glass- 
,yorks. The possession of quartz promoted a special 
branch of jewelry. The lead joint for ,vater-pipes, 
the pneumatic clock, and the photography of anin1als 
in nlotion are also aillong California's inventions. A 
nUlnber of other devices n1Ìght be nanled which have 
contributed to her faInc, and to the increasing develop. 
n1cnt of her resources. 
The general wealth has maintained large orders at 
high rates for donlestic purposes, so as to support 
nlany other\vise inlpracticable industries. A nUluber 
of others are due entirely to Chinese, ,vhose cheap and 
in nlany respects undesirable labor is largely forced 
upon the country by \vhite ,vorkinglnen. 
High \vages have been sustained by a variety of 
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causes, 1 such as the fascinations of the gold-fields, 
cht'ap lands, and other undeveloped resources, the 
falling off of iUllnigration, and the indolent and un- 
yielding haLits among a large class, fostered by inter- 
ruptions frolll seasons and unstable conditions. These 
dra,vbacl\s, especially the irregularity, affected em- 
ployers seriously, and conlpelled them to have recourse 
to Chinese. To a certain stage the latter have un- 
doubtedly been a useful and even necessary element, 
for without their aid Ulust have been deferred the 
construction of railroads to facilitate the introduction 
of white labor, the opening of ditches, reclamation of 
land, the planting of vineyards, and th e establishment 
of many manufactures, such as woollen-mills, which all 
help to provide more ernployment for superior white 
men and for capita1. 2 But before the Chinese carne 
it was said that the Indians ,vere degrading labor, 
when white men were too lazy to work. The gold 
excitement with its immense influx of people soon 
dissipated this idea by a healthy democratic feeling, . 
the maintenance of which is particularly desirable in 


1 The gold-fields held out prospects of independence and fair returns for 
labor, gilded by occasional glittering prizes, so as to greatly 100ver the attrac- 
tions of other pursuits. This field was ever extended by new discoveries, 
sufficient to greatly counteract the effects of immigration. Agriculture pre- 
sented in somewhat less degree similar attractions, with the charm of home- 
building. The mass of undeveloped resources offered avenues to wealth and 
opportunity for independent enterprise. The magnetism of the first gold 
discoveries gone, the cost, length, and danger of the journey to the Pacific, 
and the attractions of nearer conntries, interposed a check on the influx of 
workingmen, and with every slight decline in wages a number of br
nches 
appeared to compete for labor, to enlarge the field for employment, and re- 
tard the decline in earnings, so that they still rule higher than in ,the eastern 
states, For early rates, see my chapter on trade. To this must be adùed 
the periodical indulgence in idleness by a large class, fostered by the no- 
madic and independent mining life, with its gambling spirit, its irresponsible 
bachelorhood, the scanty and insecure inducements in early days for saving 
and investing, the liberal revenue which provided ample means for enjoy- 
ment and rest, the compulsory interruptions caused by climate and agricul- 
tural seasons, by new and irregular industries, and the stress upon employers 
to eliminate in the training process less valuable hands. Men preferred also 
to wait for the higher I>ay of the busy periods, and hold back at other times 
rather than accept reductions. 
2 'Vithout them a nurnbf'r of industries, like the making of shoes, under- 
clothing, and cigars, couhl not have been maintained. Yet the question arises 
whether it might not have been hetter to await the cheapening of white labor. 
K 0 people can be permanently henefited by the introduction of a low foreign 
element, bla.ck, white, or copper colored. 
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a republican country. In California it \vould tend to 
redeeul the youth, \vhich, on the plea of shunning the 
labor-levelling chinese,3 is drifting into deplorable 
idleness, vagabondage, and la \V lessness, which retard 
progress and desirable in) n1Ïgration, and deter capi- 
tal fronl opening ne\v avenues for enlployment and 
,vealth. 
..<-t\.nlong other obstacles 111ay be lllentioned a high 
rate of interest,4 the larger profits of elementary in- 
d ustrîes, the lack of water-po\ver in cligiLle quarters, 
the cost of transportation, the high value of good 
sites, and doubtful land titles, scanty population, 
unsettled conditions, the lin1Ïted quantity of iron and 
hard wood, and the high price of coal. 
The civil ,val' gave a decided impulse to industries, 
by increasing the co
t and risk of transportation. But 
the opening of the overland rail,vay undcrnlÏned nlany 
kinds of business by bringing cheap Inarkets so 11luch 
nearer, and it disturbed many more by unsteady rates 
and other attendant insecurity. The speculative 
spirit of Calif0rnians had, moreover, teulpted to 
lllany undertakings, \vith insufficient capital and ex- 
perience, and the consequent failures spread discour- 
agernent and lo\vered industrial credit. Nevertheless, 
progress has been rapid for so young a state, dating 
properly from 1849, and this in face of so n1any 
obstacles and the naturally slow unfolding of manu- 
factures. In the accompanying end note I give an 
outline of the leading industries, chiefly with respect 
to their beginning. Their development is best com- 
pared by an exanlÍnation of the census reports. That 
of 1860 enU111erates nearly 1,450 establishlnents, \vith 
a capital of $11,000,000, enlploying 6,400 hands, pay- 
ing $5,500,000 in wage8, using $11,000,000 \vorth of 
3 This undesirable competition and consequent hostility, and the irregu- 
larity of employment, hold back much desirable immigration and capital. 
Australia has pointed a way ill not only imposing a protective tariff against 
cheap foreign production, but against the entry of undesirable labor in the 
form of an inferior a'ld ull<Lssimilating race. 
4- Tw'o and three per cent monthly in early years, and one per cent unt.il 
lately. ' 
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ra,v material, and producing goods to the value of 
$:23,500,000. 5 By 1870 the establishnlents numbered 
3,980, ,vith $40,000,000 capita], 25,400 hands, receiv- 
ing $13,000,000 in ,vages, using $
5,OOO,000 of n1ate- 
rial, and producing $66,000,000 ,vorth of goods. In 
1880 the figures had risen to 5,890 establishments, 
,vith $61,000,000 capital, 43,700 hands, $21,000,000 
,vages, 872,600,000 of ra,y Inaterial, and $116,200,000 
of products,6 increased to $160,000,000 by 1889. 
San :E'rancisco, as the chief harbor of the coast, and 
the n1ain depðt for nlost of the raVl and refined nU1- 
terial, has naturally becoille the centre for nlanu- 
factures; and the congregation here of Chinese for 
ll1utual protection has assisted to so lnaintain it for 
branches not requiring proxinÚty to existing local 
so urces. 
The annual lllechanics' fair, as ,veIl as the county 
fairs, has exerted a fostering influence in a 11larked de- 
gree, and gives evidence of continua] advance in aU 
branches. This, indeed, is to be expected ,vith the 
possession of so many natural resources, ,vith an cvcr- 
auglnenting surplus ofra,v products, ,vith the disclosure 
of additional coal-beds, and the rapid exploitation of 
iron deposits so essential to the development of other 
branches. The planti
g of the eucalyptus and other 
trees prolnises in tilne to relnedy the sensible de- 
fect in hard and clastic, \voods. Along the Sierra slopes 
is \vater-power in abundance, and ,vith spreading set- 
tlcInents they \vill beC01110 Inor8 eligible; ,v
1ile tho 
increasing population ,vill provide hands at sufficiently 
lo,v rates to encourage the launch of ne\"\T enterprises, 
[) Of which S. F. produced $19,GOO,000. Flour leads with over S4,GOO,OOO, 
lumher ::'3,900,000, sugar 
1,58ß,000, machinery 83,575,000. The rest all fall 
below the million, save liquor. This order was very nearly maintained in 
1870. 
6 Fisheries excluded. R. F. leads with 2,970 estah., 28,400 hands, and 
$77,800,000 products; Alameda following with S3,300,00J worth of products, 
Sac. $1,200,000, S. Joaquin 83,200,000, Sta Clara S
,890,000, Solano :-:2,7ßO,- 
000. Se,Ten other counties exceed $1,000,000. Flour leaùs with $12,700,000; 
next come slaughtering and meat-packing $8,OOO,OOJ, leather $6,200,OUO, 
sugar S3,!):
0
000, fouIl<1ry-work $4,800,000, lumber $4,400,000, clothing 
$4,000,000, cigars, etc., S
,930,OOO, liquor, shoes, printing, exceeù 83,000,000 
each, bread antI Lags exceed $2,OJO,000. 
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and the training of \vorkers for Inore refined proòuc- 
tions. The greater part of the \vool still exported 
can t.hus be retained to s\vell the list of woollen faLrics 
which enjoy so high a reputation abroad; Bnd so \vith 
leather anJ several other products. With increas- 
ing rail\vay COIn petition, the ra\v ]naterial \vill be 
cheapened, and it is calculated that cotton can be 
brought fronl Texas at nearly as low a rate as to 
Lo\vcll, and so open the pro
pect for a resuluption of 
cotton spinning, to be sustained al
o by local planta- 
tions. T'he effort for fiue productions should be espe- 
cially f9stered, for these fornI the chief drain upon 
rernittances froll1 California, \v hich nlakes plenty of 
flannels and blankets, but in1ports fine cloth; exports 

ole leather, but buys uppers for shoes and fine gloves; 
produces conllllon crockery and bottles, but introd-qces 
table-\vare and \"indo\v-glass; Inanufactures printing- 
paper, but sends for writing-paper. 
In addition to the preceding prospects, the a.dvan- 
tage ren1ains \vith California of a protective tariff in 
the shape of freight and risk on transports froll1 the 
cast, Il10st foreign goods being restricted by duty, and 
by the dell1and for special urgent \vork. Favorable 
conditions are, Inoreover, presented by the equable 
clin1ate, which permits abnost uninterrupted \vork' 
throughout the year, obviates the necessity for the sub- 
stanti::l and costly buildings required in the eastern 
states, to the saving also of rent and fuel. California 
possesses facilities for luallufactures decidedly superior 
to those of several interior states and regions to the 
south, so that a vast area of the Pacific slope, already 
Inade tributary by her geographic position and trade 
channels, rnay bo counted upon to sustain her industrial 
aspiration
. 7 


7 The area covered by forests in California is very small in proportion to 
its size, 478,000 acres in a total acreage of II, 400, 000, accorrling to the for- 
estry statistics in U. 8. Auric. Rept, 1875, pp. 243,328-30, which place it lowest 
among the 3G states there listed. This gi,-es an average of only 4.1 per cent 
of forest land, S. Dieao and Alameda ranking lowc::5t, with 0.1 and 0, 
 per 
cent, and Nevada, l\f1.riposa, and Santa Cruz highest, with 53.9, 53.2, and. 
5:2,8 pCI' cent, respectively. The valuable timber belts are confined to the 
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humid coast and mountain regions in central and northern parts, from 37 0 
lat. to the Oregon horder; a.nd the interior valleys and the south are com- 
paratively bare, relieved by clumps along the streams, and occasionally 
by a scanty vegetation on the less arid north si\.le of the hills. The trees 
have their l'eculiarity, like the other flora as well as fauna., the eount:.y 
being remarkable for containing the largest coniferous trees in the wcrLl, 
growing to a height of 300 feet, and a thickness of 8 feet and more. 
'The best known are the redwood, the sequoia sempervirens, to which bclong 
the mammoth tree; the sugar-pine, pinus lambertiana, the red and yellow 
fir, and the arbor-vitæ. Then there are the laurel, madroño, evergreen o3.k, 
antI the nut-pine-evergreen trees. The few deciduous trees are of small in- 
dustrial Y<tlue. The foremost IJlace cOlllmercially is held hy the redwood, 
which extends along the coast from Santa Cruz for 330 miles, with an aver- 
age breadth of 10 miles, and 20,COO feet of standing lumber to the acre, 
epuivalellt to over 40,00Q,OOO,000 feet, and sufficient for two centuries, with- 
out counting the self-renewal of cut forests. On Eel, l\Ind, and Little rivers 
are nearly 100,000 acres, averaging from 100,000 to 230,000 feet each, and 
there are acres bearing 2,000,000 feet. In the Sierra groves are clusters 
of trees 20 feet in diameter, standing so close together that a wagon cannot 
pass between them. A common height is 200 feet, and in Humboldt the 
average saw-log is nearly 5 feet thick, with many reaching as high as 20, 
and yielding 100,000 feet of lumber. It is unequalled for ready and smooth 
splitting along its straight grain, remarkably free from knots for the firBt 100 
feet, trebly superior in this respect to eastern timber, and exceedingly dura- 
ble, offering the readiest and cheapest of material for railway-ties, fence-rails, 
etc. Notwithstanding its softness for working, it is not brittle, coarse, flinty, 
or gumlny, and for size, beauty, and density, and general value, it is one of 
the most precious of trees. Hardly inferior is the sugar-pine, which forms a 
large proportion in the forests of the Sierra Nevada, but owing to its remote- 
ness from markets, only certain sections, chiefly along the railway lines, have 
been invaded. The red fir and yellow pine are also much sought, as well as 
the cedar of the north-west; but hard, elastic wood, like the hickory and 
white oak of the Atlantic slopes, is rare, and the scanty walnut, maple, wild 
cherry, aad ash are too small for general use. 
The Sp.:tnish Californians gave little heed to the timber resources, and 
even in the forest regions they preferrell adobe houses. The few boards re- 
quired were mostly imported before the entry of the Anglo-Saxons, who, with 
their training in Canada, :Maine, etc., fclt a natural inclination for lumbering. 
'The first regular whip-saw pit for manufacturing lumber for sale is attributeJ 
to Jas Dawson of Boùega, in 1835, according to Son. Go. Hisl., 203. Soon 
after 1840, Read opened a mill on Corta de :J\Iadera, and Isaac Graham an- 
other near Sta Cruz. In 1843" S, Smith, who had long laid his plans, arrive1 
at Bodega with machinery for the first steam mill, saW and grist, an effort 
which was rewarded by a large grant of land. Cal. Dept. St. Pap., v. 
IS., 
1.j--17; Aloarado, Hist., v. 1\1S., 5-7. His example went for little, however, 
and not until after the U. S. conquest did mills begin to rise. After opening 
a pit near Amador Creek in 184G, Sutter built the water-power mill at Co- 
loma in 1847-8, which proved instrumental in discovering gold. Napa 
claimed a similar smaller mill in 18-17, and San :Mateo one in 1848. See my 
preceùing vols. In 184!) several were erected as far north as Yuba, with the 
first circular saw, it is said, and Nevada, with application of steamboat and 
other engines for motive power. Placer Time8, l\lay 19, 1849. :Mills followed 
close upon the hecls of the advancing miners, Sierra obtaining OTIe in 1830, 
Plumas in 1831, after using whip-saws for a timc; first on ::\Iill Creek, says 
Boynton, SlJt., :MS., 3; Siskiyou in 1852, whcn lumbering began on a brge 
scale, for shipment, in :Mendocinu, under H. 
Ieiggs, and in Humholl1t. Evcn 
Tulare co. was then erecting a mill. Alta Cal., Dec. II, 1832. The ('f'USUS for 
1852 credits Butte with 3 steam and 11 water-power mills; S. F. (S. :Mateo) 
with 5; .Marin with 4 steam mills, producing 9,000,000 feet a year, capital, 
$150,000; Yuha, 18 mills, producing the same quantity, capital, $81,000; Ne- 
vada had $129,000 in mills, 
fendociao $66,000, of which 
6,OOO represented 
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water-power, and Calaveras $60,000. See also Williams' Rec., MS., 4; Bran- 
ham's RPrllin., 1\18., which dates the first Sta Cruz 1vn mill 1847; Stockton 
Repub., Dec. 1832; Sac. Union, June IG, 1882; Skellenger's Rernin., :\18.; Ban- 
nina's JVilmington, 1\18., 5, refers to first steam mill in the south; Polynesian, 
v. 150; S. F. Bulletin, June 8, 1875; Lake Co., Rept. Co. Clak, 71; surveyor's 
reports, in Cal. Jour. Sen" passim; S. F. 1Ie'rald, Sept. 22, 1852, etc.; Cal. 
Regista, 1837, 240-9, etc.; Gal. Lumber Scrap8, 20 et seq. 
The lack of roads and minor harbors, the high wages and the large size of 
the trees, called for the application of improved methods, to which Califor- 
nians contributed several valuahle inventions, such as Dolbeer's steam logging 
machine for moving timber, the treble circular saw for cutting the extraor- 
dinarily thick logs here prevailing, anel aJjustable teeth for such saws, the 
carriage for handling long logs, anù the V -shaped flumes, some over 40 miles 
in length, along the Sierra slope, from ::\faclera northward, which tend not 
alone to cheapen lumber by means of their ready and economic transport, but 
to open otherwise inaccessible forest regions. Concerning the experiments of 
J. W. Haines of Genoa, and his claims to the invention, see Gom. and Ind., 
42D-1. The largest fluming enterprise is that of the Sierra Flume and Lumber 
Co. of 1875, which bought 60,000 acres of sugar and yellow pine timber land 
in Sierra region in and near Plumas, built 10 mills, and IGO miles of flume to 
carry the lumber to the valley. An investment of $2,500,000 was followed by 
failure, but the creditors continued the business successfully. Driyes and 
booms are used, anù the slide has been applied to novel chutes for loading 
vessels anchored at some distance from the harborless shore. These different 
mcthods and features, calling for large and varied machinery and vast and ex- 
peditious operations, impart to the lumber industry in the state an extraor- 
dinary magnitude and excellcnce. The tracts owned by many mill companies 
are veritable principalities, exceeding 50,000 acres, with towns, harbors, water 
routes, special railways, and electrIC lights for night labor. The Census of 
18GO enuIneratetl 279 saw-mills, with $1,923,000 capital, and 1,8701mnds re- 
ceiving$1,443,OOO in wages and producing $3,944,000 worth of material. That 
of 188J reduced the establishments to 251, but of increased magnitude with the 
aid of improved appliances and capital, the latter being placed at S3,434,OaO. 
The hands had increased to 3,430, while the wages amounted to only 
$1,096,000; amI the vaster production, including 303,000,000 feet of lumber 
(board measure), was valued at only $4,430,000, half of which figured as value 
of material. The motive power was obtained from 211 steam-engines, of 
8,760 horse-power, and 90 water-wheels of 2,230 horse-power. This produc- 
tion was half as much more than that of vYashington tcrritory, and douLle that 
of Oregon. For railway ties fully 24,000,000 feet were required, and for fencc- 
posts 10, 000, OOD. Shingle machines were offered in 1830, Pac. 
{ews, Jan. 
15, 185û; and Shingle Springs in El D. obtaincd its name from one in use there 
b. 1849, it is said. The demand upon the yellow pine of the Sierra, chiefly 
in Butte, for turpentine and resin, was prompted by the war of 18Gl, which 
cut off supplies from the cast. The legIslature in 1862, Gal. Statutes, offered 
premiums as an incentive. J. W. Jacobson gained the first, and in 18G4 fully 
353,000 Ibs. of crude pitch was collected, from which 3 distilleries made over 
7,000 gal. of turpentine, and 1,150 barrels of resin, each tree yielding 3 gal. 
crude. The cessation of the war reduced the production to small proportions. 
A small factory opened in S. Diego in 18,2 to supply local demand. The 
c:1mphene distillation, so common before 18GO, from North Carolina turpen- 
ti::le, has almost ceased. Sac. Union, :May 7, Nov. 17, 27, 1863; Alta, Cal., 
1\lay 11, ISG3; June 27, 1872; Scient. Pre.ss, ::\'Iarch 20, 18G9; Call, Jan. 6, 
18G4; Feb. 1.1, lSGJ. 
Charcoal has been burned since the early fifties, and is now produced chiefly 
by Italians, from oak and partly from willow. S, F. used in 1881120,000 sacks 
of 601bs. each, or 3,600 tons. worth about $G5, 000. This came chiefly from 
Sonoma. In Nevada and other mining regions large quantities were used for 
low-grade ore, at about 28 cents a busheL Sar:. Union, Aug. 1, 1855, etc. 
Peat ifi gathered in Alameda and other marshy districts. S. F. Times, Feb. 
8, 1867, refers to a special company to work them. Under all these inroads, 
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fa vored by the small value of law] in early days, there has been a great 
waste of forest resources, and in spots accessible for shipping and ncar s
ttlc- 
mcnts, as in Santa Cruz awl San :Mateo, and in the mining b,:lt, there i3little 
timber left, large districts being entirely denuded. Before the U. S. o
cupa- 
tion, forest fires regularly devastated large sections, owing to the custom, 
among Indians especially, of thus gathering insects and othcr articlcs of 
food. This is one of the evident checks to forests ill tIle valleys. Ru ÙS('- 
quently shepherds and huntE'rs were in the habit of firing large tracts to 
promote the growth of pastures. Sheep in particular have kept down the 
renewal of forcsts hy eating the shoots. Y ot after all, the inroads upon ti.nbcr 
do Dot ailect more than one fifth of the entire area, an<.1 most of this is 
renewing itsclf, so that the supply is practically inexhaustible. This is nota- 
bly the case in the redwooils and partly in the mining belt, and it is bclicyetl 
that the Truckee region will also revive. L3.wS have been passed for t!le 
protection of forests, but ,vith little effect. U. S. Gov. Doc., Congo 41, 8css. 
3, Sen. l\Iisc. Doc. 71; Congo 42, Bess. 2, H. Ex. Doc. 3
G, p. 218-37; Congo 
43, Scss. 2, Sen. Rept 1
2; Statllte.<::, 89-D1; Congo 47, Sess. 1, H. Ex. Doc. 
5, p. 370; II. 
Iisc. Doc. 38, p. 283-2; COllg. Globe, 1877-8, :J2,2:19, etc.; C :l. 
Ayric. Soc., Trans., 1SGS-9, p. 28; 1872-3, pp. 339 et seq_; U. S. LmulOff. 
Rept, 18G3, 26, etc.; Cat. Lumber SC/YIpS, 43-9. So far the private owner- 
ship of land has served best for protection, by rousiag private interests to 
chcck fires and renew the growth. There is a further compensation in the 
artificial planting of trees, fostere(l by the state, and latterly by arbor-day 
festivals. This is extended not alone to roads and settlements, for shade, 
screen, ana embellishment, but to entire groves of forest dimensions, for fuel 
a
ld i::.H.lustrial purposes, notably for rcmedying the lack of hard wood suf- 
ficient to supply in due time the dcmanll and to balance destruction elsewherc. 
The sycamore, willm\r, and cottonwood grow readily, for fences and fuel, also 
Lombardy poplar, but the black locust and especially the eucalyptus are lllost 
wiùely planted, the latter promising to prove very desirable for elasticity and 
113.rtlness. One party planted 100,000 in 1875 near Florence. Los. An!!, Co. 
llist., G3. The olive and mulberry will no doubt receive attention. Noyes' 
LlOnlJe'J-ing, 1-107; Sierra Lumber Co., Prosp.; Van D[Jke's Stat., :MS., 8, etc.; 
Colusa Annual, 1878, 80; Ovedand, xiii. 242 et seq.; IIarpcr's ltJa[]., Dec. 
1873; Nov. 1878; Jan. 1883, with cuts; IIawley's Humboldt, 13-37; Visclwr's 
Pict. Cal., Ð3-108; U. S. Land Off. Repts 2 ' Kellogg's Forest Trees of Cal., 1- 
143; U. S. Geol. and Geon. Survey of 'l'e1'rit., 9; Sargent's Forest Trees. 
In connection with lumber manufacture have sprung up a number of 
planing-mills for preparing frames, casings, doors, sashes, balustrades, cor- 
nices, anù other ornaments, with special factories for scyeral branches. The 
redwood is admirable for these purposes in being casily worked, and as it 
does not warp, crack, or stain. the export demand extends to these manu- 
factures. The first planing-mill is ascribed to Hutton on :Market st, S. F., 
the second to 
leiggs at North Beach, both soon after 1800. The first sash 
and door factory is claimed by 
Iarysville for 1834. There were in 1888 a 
score of mills, with a capital of $1,000,000, employing 1,500 men, and pro- 
ducing nearly S.5,OOO,OOO worth of articles. Petaluma claims a special stair- 
building factory. The progress of San Diego fi:ads an illustration in the 
rapid success of the Enterprise planing-mills, although established only in 
1885. The founder, Henry Allen Perry, born in Huron co., N. Y., on J\Iay 1, 
1843, has been connccted with the city since 1873 in various contract works. 
The mills are sustained by the general predilection for wooden dwellings, 
brick being objectecl to on account of dampness and a lurking fear of ear
h- 
quakes, so as to be virtually restricted to business houses, which req,mro 
greater stability and security against fire. Even in the south adobes are J'wld- 
ing to light and handsome wood buildings. The apparently flimsy yct str
ng 
Chicago frame structure is the favorite, with elaborate façades, S. F. beIng 
remarkable for the use of bay-windows for catching the sun and enjoying a 
view in comfort, piazzas and balconies being here too exposed to the windy 
and chilly atmosphere. 
'\Vith an extensive anel widely settled coast line, full of resources, ship- 
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building received an early impulse. CraH had been constructed for bay 
traffic before the U. S. occupation, as shown in my preceding volumes. The 
gold fever, with its attendant unfoliling of commerce, gave a start to ship- 
yards during the winter 1848-9) and in the middle of 184.9 S. F. a:.:d 
B:micia became the headquarters, the latter for launching several steamboats, 
and even Sac. put forth a scow during the late summer. See chapter on 
commerce. 'Villiams, tho builder, Stat., :MS., 9, made one at Sauzalito for 
$2,000, the lumber being hand-sawed. Napa abo claimed a'launch in 1849, 
after baving constructed craft i
l 1841 anù 1845. Ilid. h
apa Co., 58; Sac. 
Union, 
Iû,y 19, 18.38. Stoc!don haJ its first sloop in lK'O. In the sixties 
ship-lm
L:ing became commo
, anll at Lindsay Pt 44 vesseb, of which ::1 were 
steamboats, were launched 1804-78. IliBt. S. Joaq. Co., 2G, 71. Alo:lg 'Cw 
coast several places joined in the industry, Sta Cruz since 1848. S
a Cruz Co. 
Ill., 14, TIolinas, Tomales, Pt Arena, }'Iendoci:lo, all figured; Humboldt D..:y 
taking tIle lead, however, and bunching in 1854 also a steamer. IIw'"'2volJt 
Co. IJist., 145; .J..1Ia1'Ïn Co. IIist., 270-1, 295, 303. For operations <It S. F" see 
Alta Cal., 1849 et seq.; S. F. I-Ierald, June 8, 10, 18.30; Dec. 31, 1854. U. S. 
Com. and .l..Vavi:J., 1831, et seq., has not very complete records i:l its ship- 
building 
ables. J,Iendoc. Co. Ilist., 384, 438; Hopkins' Ship B., ß,IS., 11-18, 
has generd accounts for the coast. The first ocean steamer built entirely in 
Cal. Í3 s:l-ÌLl to be the Dtl Norte, with 187 feet of keel, 18 state-rooms, etc., 
launcheù Dec. 1-1, 18û4. The boilers were made also at S. F., but the engine 
was taken from the RepuU;c. Description in S. F. Bulletin, :March 15, 18G5. 
The Censll8 of 1880 credits Cal. with G2 ship-builùing establishments, with a 
eapitd of fl,800,OOO, employing 534 men, wages S5Sa,000, using G,700,000 feet 
of lumber, 3,000,ODO Ib3. of metal, and producing 221 boats and vessels, made 
and rep:1Ïred, valued at $1,800,000. Of these 21 were new vesse1.3 of 7,3Gl 
tons, valued at $771,003 from 13 establishments, employing 181 men, using 
4.000,000 feet of lumber. Repairs to the value of 
aG9,000 were done on 
40 vessels. The 200 boats came from 9 establishments, valu{' about $57,500. 
In 18S
 Cal. built 8,000 tons of the 17,000 for the U. S. Pac. coast, the aver- 
age size of vessels being 
50 tons; 4 ocean steamers were launched. The 
construction is about as cheap here as in the east, for higher wages are bal- 
anced by cheaper timber, easier to work at least in the timber region. The 
best lumber at S. -F. comes from Puget Sd. For fitting, most of the luaterial 
must be imported. In 1889 the prospects of this indu
try were encouraging, 
several large vessels being completed, including the iron steamer Pomona of 
1,200 tons. Three-masted schooners, suitable for the lumber trade, could be 
built in Cal. cheaper than in l\J e. 'Vith larger vessels, however, Cal. was at 
a disaùvantage, the cost of a 1,000-ton ship being about 
72.50 l'er ton again
t 
$G5 in ,Me. The railway company at Oaklanù has a large yard. At S:_.F. are 
several. A dry-dock was completed in the summer of 1851 at the foot of 
eeond 
8t, S, F., the brig Sid;' Hammet entering to receive the first eoppering in Cal., 
the Hawaiian Islands havinO' so far done such work. The subsequent U. 
. 
dry-dock at 1fare Island i
 spoken 'of elsewhere. In Altf'(, Cal., Apr. 16, 
1853, both advertise for vessels. A third is recommended in Id., Dec. 31, 
1855 at the foot of J.Jombard st. Later was constructed the fine ",tone dock 
at H
lnter's Pt, over 400 ft long, which, with two floati?-
 docl
s, is controlled 
by a company, There are also several slips for repairIng. S. F. Call, Apr. 
23, July 24, 18G8. 
Tra.ffie was complemented on land by eh
borate s
age.carriages allLl hu{?e 
freight-wagons. The Alta Cal., Sept. 29, 18<.>G, descrIbes one of 4,000Ibs. In 
weight, 9 feet high, to carry 15,000 Ibs. The Spanish Californians 'Were. as a 
rule co:atent with rude frames on disks of board for wheels, though occ3.slOnal 
light wagons were made with the help of foreign sailors in 1797, Cal. Provo 
Rec" 118., vi. 79; Alvarado, Cal., 
IS., 31; Vallejo, Rem., 40. Therewasasen- 
sation when in 1845 the first American waO'on entered S. José, observes Alta 
Cal., March' 3, 1851.' A carriage factory 
as established <1t Los Angeles in 
1849. L. Ang. Co. Hi8t., G9. In the bay towns several started, Sac., Stock- 
ton (in 1851), and Marysville following S. F. Hist, 
uha, 8. Joaq., and jlIa
eo. 
Sacramento claimed in 1858 nearly 4 score shops, with 340 hands, producmg 
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$730,000 worth. \Yith the decline in mining and the construction of rail- 
ways, the business fell off. Two large factories of S. F., dating 18.31, disap- 
}warcd, and ill 1881 less than half the product of 18G9 was mallufacturcll hcre. 
In 1870 over 80 establishmcnts existed ill Ca!., employing 6;
0 men, and pro- 
l!ucillg 81,309,000 worth. The demand for vchicles continues, however, excep- 
tionally large, owing to the general wealth, the lively trade, the value of time, 
cheap animals and feed, sparse population, and fair roads. Favored by the 
overland railway, business wagons are mostly brought from 1Iichigall in 
!)ieces. '\Vheels and tongues are frequently made elsewhere, and white oak 
and hickory must be brought for the light vehicles ma<1e here, 
_ F. with one 
third of the industry turning out about 500 wagons, 500 buggies, etc. Car- 
works have sprung up at Vallejo, Sacramento, Newark. S. P. Bulletin, July 
18, 18G3; Vallejo Rec., Nov. 10, 18G8; Sac. and Alameda Co. IIÙ;ts. Carriage 
springs invented and made. S. F. 'Pimes, Sept. 1.3, 18G8; S. F. Jour. Com., 
Apr. 25, 1877. 
Cooperage is also impeded by the insufficient supply of coopers, anel the 
necessity for importing hoops and staves for superior casks. J\iuch redwood 
and other soft material is used. The chief demand is for wine, liquor, and 
beer, and especially for wine-casks. In 1881 there were on the Pac. coast, 
nearly all in Cal., about 100 shops, with over 500 men, producing some 2UO,- 
000 casks and kegs for such liquors, worth $900,000; 350,000 barrels anll half 
barrels for sugar, worth 8210,000; 33,000 barrels for provisions, valued at 
$35,000; and 9.3,000 powder-kegs, worth 843,000, making a total of $1,206,000. 
To this must be added the value of ship cool)erage, about 8-10,000, and of 
lime and cement barrels, $25.000. Com. and Ind., 621. Tubs, chests, and 
the like were made by 3 wooden-ware factories, two of which were in S. F. 
and one in Sac., producing nearly $200,000 worth. The first was Elam & 
Howes' of 1832. Armes & Dallam opened at first in Sonoma 185a, and were 
alone in 186-1 for a time. S. P. Bull., Dec. 1, 18H-1; S. F. IPime,<{, Feu. 21, } 8tH. 
Trays and axe-handles are imported. Of late 4 establishments manufacture 
bungs and faucets, one of metal. 
Box-making is rapidly growing, with the increase in drying and canning 
of fruit and fish, and the export of fresh fruit. There are several factories 
at S. F., and one each at different places, Aside from the above, two fifths 
of the product is required for soap, candles, sugar, and crackers. There 
are special cigar-Lox factories at S. F., turning out nearly 3,300,000 hoxes a 
year, worth over $300,000, 60 per cent being twentieths (to hold 5
). In 
1881 over 200 workers were employed, a qU'ìdruple increase since 1870. A 
dozen persons made jewelry boxes, worth $23,000, Nearly double the value 
are imported. S. F. had also 9 trunk-factories, manufacturing $150,000 of 
leather and wooel into 8350,000 of goods. The small importation, say one 
tenth, includes fancy bags, locks, and hinges, and is fully balanced hy the 
export. The wages in this branch average $G23 a year. Coffins are made 
mostly of redwood by 5 specid ann several other estahlishments, employing 
fourscore men, and producing $300,000 worth, In 1860 ther
 was only one 
ml,ker, The importation of metallic anfl rosewood cagkets has declined. 
There is a factory at Sta Clara. S. J. JJlerc., Jan. 1, 1880. The embalming 
process ohtains. Elko lndep., Jan. 7, 187!. 
Of willow-ware, the larger proportion, about $GO 000 worth comes from 
Europe, de
pite duty an
l freight. There are 30 men: chiefly E
ropeans, em- 
ploye,l, besllies some Chmese, Sac. had a factory in 1835. Sac. Union, Feb. 

O, 183
. L.ast-making began in I 86-!, and in 1888 there were two factories 
In S. F" with 14 hands, producing 30,000 pieces a year, worth $>;-10,000. 
Brooms are made by about 50 establishments, fully half in S. F., with 400 
hands, half Chinese, producing 80,000 dozen a year. worth $350,000; 2 per 
cent are exporteJ. Broom corn is cultivated since IS;)} in several counties
 
yiel<lillg 4 ton!:; per acre, sufficient for fully 100 dozen hrooms. Los Angeles 
opcned a factory 1852. L, An?, Co. IIist., 133; Sac. Union, Dec. 8, 1855; Feb. 
28, 1836; Alta Gal., Oct. 3, 1857. 
Owing to the scantiness of suitable woods, and the high wages, half of the 
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furniture is still imported, much of it in sections, to be fitted here. One half 

he wood u
ed com
s from Oregon an
l 'Vashillgton; Cal. primavcra is becom- 
mg a favorite for Its fine wavy gram. The laurel is beautiful, bllt used 
chiefly for veneering. Alaska .cedar IJr,omises to take a prominent place, 
Redwood has the advantage, aSIde from Its many good qualities, of receivinO' 
almost any stain for imitating dark woods. 'Vith this growincr appreciatio
 
and lower wages, the manufacture is increasing, favored by tl
e high freight 
and equable clime. The fir:5t decided. impulse was given by the war of 18tH, 
and S. F. had in 1888 fully 2 dozen factories, employing 1,0DO hands, with 

730,OOO in wages, and producing over $3,000,000 worth. JVirlmore'.
 Stat" I\IS. 
The S. F, Cltron., Dec. 29, 1889, gives only $J,250,000 as the output for that 
year. Finer moulding and gilding of frames is done here, and partly the sil- 
vering of mirrors, Home decoration is exceptionally large, and over a dozen 
firms supply artists' material. 
The manufacture of billiard-tables was early encouraged by the great de- 
mand. P. Liesenfeld, the earliest existing firm, began in 1835. In the follow- 
ing ye;lr the Alta Cal" :March 5, Oct. 21, Dec. 14, 185G, refers to two more, 
Strahle and Vas:5elin. In 18GO there were 5, with 830,000 sales. By 1870 
the sales 'had trebled from G factories. A dozen years later the figure had 
risen to B
OJ,OOO, with a small export. The make is fully equal to eastern. 
One estaLlislllnent turns billiard-balls. 
Pianos claim nine tenths of the millions annually spent on music instru- 
ments. Two thirds are imported, the rest, over 800 pianos, 200 house organs, 
some guitars, and other instruments, occupy 130 men and a capital of three 
quarters of a million, in making cases and putting together th
 parts manu- 
factured elsewhcre by special factories. The chief demand is for upright 
C:1ses of eòonized wood. The first piano is credited to Jacob Zech, a six- 
octave sqnare piece made at S. F. in 1856. In the same year, 8. F. 
Bull., 1\lay 22, 183G, :Mar. 20, 1857, June 30, 18G3, refers to J. H. Allen as 
baving made one. The first upright piece was turned out by G. Rudolf ill 
1865. By this time the S. F. Call, Jan. 3, 18G4, Jan. 3, June 10, 18GG, Jan. 3, 
18G7, Aug. 2, 18GS, refers to J. Bender and other makers; S. F. lIlission Local, 
Jan. 19, 1877; Jour. Com., Apr. 4, 1877. The demand for organs is only one 
fourth that of pianos, mostly imported, but the local manufacture is increas- 
ing. Church organs were first made by Jos. 1\layer, in 183ö, followed by the 
Schöwstcins, the factory of J. Bergström dating from 1864, being the largest 
and best known. Some 4 score have been constructed, at from $1,000 upward, 
partly for export. Keys are made by one house, flutes and orchestrions, fully 
30 of the latter, by others. Of these minor instruments the annual produc- 
tion amounts to $10,000, or one fourth of imports. Guitars and violins were 
first malle at S. F. by C. Stumcke in 1857. 
The first fisheries of California were in connection with the fur trade, par- 
ticularly for catching otters and seals, and this pursuit has continued in ever- 
diminishing degree, although the Census for 1880 still places its value at 
$13,700 a year. Nidever, Life, 1\IS., 140, engaged therein with a schooner Í!l 
1850-1; Ilayes' Ang. A'rclt., v. 55; IIi8t. Bta Bri'rb. Co., 234-8; Pac. R. R. 
Bept, vi.; ,Newben7/s Rept, 42-51; Custer's Stat" MS.;. Alta Cal., July 7-:8, 
1857, July II, 1839, relating also to sea-lion catch, locatIOns, etc, Protective 
laws in ('al. Statutes, 1865-5, G33. Trappers entered along the Sac. and other 
streams to swell the fur supply, especially with beavers, and furs are still 
bought at country stores for S. :F. dealers. Deer, water-fowl, and otl
er 
galIJe yield additional profits. S. F. is the centre of the Pacific fur trade, wIth 
chief tûurces in Alaska, its total value exceeding $5,000,000, Olle third con- 
trolled by the Alaska Com. Co., one fourth by the Hudson's Bay Co., which 
ships llirect from Victoria-see Hist. B/
it. Col., Þlortllwe8t Coast, and Alaska, 
this series. 'l'he fur seals constitute two fifths of the total, which in Eaglanll 
rises in prepared form to SI0,000,000. The local fur sale ill S. F. reaches 

300,OOJ, mostly goods returned from London. Of other pelts ouly 
13,OOO 
worth are solù. The regular fisheries of Cal., as a special industry, came into 
consideration shortly after the U. S. conquest. The Californian, Apr. 19, 
1848, reported that a company was forming to improve the salmon fishery at 
HIST. CAL., VOL. VII. 6 
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Brazoria. The golll fever interfered, anù fishery project3 were not resumed 
until the winter of I84
.-50. TheSac. Tl'anoS'c.,June29, 1830, l\Iarch I4, 18;)), 
refers to the operations of the Sac. Fishing Co., which included a catch of 
sturgeons weighing 
OO and 300 11>s. Roder, Bellin!}. B.IJI, :1\1S" G-7, who 
bought an interest in the concern ill 1831, credits Capt. 'V ebb with starting 
it, G. Cooper was then also in the business. Sa('. Co. lli8t., 149. By 1855 
three firms were engaged in curing salmon in this vicinity, employing 200 
men for several months, Directory Bar., 183G, p, xvii.-xviii.; Sac. Union, June 
30, 180:::5. Since thcn the industry has gradually increased., until the Pacific 
coast in 1881 cann
tl salmon to the value of 83,000,000 a year. Of t.hig the 

ac. canneries, from Vallejo upwarJ, assisted by the propagation efforts of 
the state, producedllearly 200,000 cases, against little over 60,000 in 1880, anll 
still less in preceding years, according to Hughes' Cil'('ular. The cases of 24 
two-pound cans were valued at $5, or nearly $1.000,030. Eel and Smith 
rivers added 7,000 and G,OOO cases, respectively. For methods and lea.ding 
companies in Ca!. and northward, spe Com. and Ind., county histories of Sac" 
Solano, C. Costa: S. F. IIc1"ald, l\Iarch 20, 1853, etc.; S. ll. Bull., Sept. I:3, 
1859; Nov, 2G, l'ec. 26, 1878; June G, 1879; Sept. 17, 1881; A lea. Cal., Sept, 
13, 18.
m, etc. There are a dozen canneries on the Sac. alone, and several 
fruit canneries share the business. Profits are becoming less and more uncer- 
tain. The laws for protecting the fish, for gill nets, for covering only one 
third of the river width, for abstaining from catching in August, are little 
respected, partly owing to the frequent change of regulations. Cal. StatuteoS', 
1853, 54; 1854, 158, 167; 1855, 220; 1872, 1004; 1873-6, ape 53. 
Salmon form the staple of the fisheries, which according to the Cen.sus of 
1880 employed a capital of $1,140,000, 3,090 men, including] ,000 shore men, 
49 vessels of 5,
00 tons, valued at $500,000, 850 boats valnetl at 
9G,000, 
l>ringing a total product of $1,800,000. The catch is estimated at 12,000 tons 
a year, of which 4,000 were from S. F. bay and its tributaries. The Chinese 
swcep the bay flats to the destruction of fish, and catch large quantities at 
different points, as at Monterey and the Sta Bárbara isles. Fully threescore 
deep-sea boats are engaged to supply the S. F. market, almost wholly decked, 
each with 7 or 8 men, and long trawling lines. A fishing outfit costs from 
$500 to $1,000. The fi.3hermen are mostly of the Latin race, the Italians 
leading, who earn fair returns, on shares, but are improviJent, with frequent 
intervals of iJleness and Jissipation. Chinese are content with less profit- 
ahle fishing near the shore. U. S. Gov. Doc., Congo 47, Sess. 2. H. Ex, Doc. 
xviii. 881; U. S. Census, 18GO, anJ 1870; Price's 7'wo Amer., 209-2G; Dixon',q 
JVldte Cong., i. 23-7; ii. 231-8; Srrc. Direct01'lf, 1857-8, p. xiv., etc.; lImper's 
,J.tlag., xlvii. 911; Hayes' An:I', v. GG-72; U. S, Com, and Navi!J" 1877. 
'Vith salmon is caught a quantity of sturgeon, from which about 10 tons 
of caviare is made annually, worth $5,000. Herring forms the staple of the 
bay men's catch, notably between Oct. and Jan. preceding the salmon sea- 
son. The smaller kind is marketed as sardines. This branch, together with 
smelts, affords chief occupation for 75 boats and 200 men. In 1880 the first 
special vessel was sent to gather halibut. S. F. Bulletin, July 18, 1859; A lta, 
Cnl., Sept. I, 1859; Dec. 29, 1872; S. P. Call, Apr. 23, 1871; June 25, 1874, 
Cod banks were discovered ill ] 863, in the Northern Pacific. The following 
year a \'essel was despatched to try them. Alta, Cal., June 2, 18ö-!. She dill 
so well that 7 sailed in 1865, bringing 700 tons, cured partly on Goat hlalld. 
Id., Sept. 27, 1ö64; S. P. Call, June 6, ]868. Since then the fleet -.1S varied 
between 3 in 18;2 and 21 vessels in 1870 and 1878, the latter bringing 1,700 
to 1,8pO tons. Latterly a few large vessels bring the same amount for three 
firms, with prospect
 for a wider ùemand. The drying grounds and Ware- 
houses are chiefly in 
larin; 6,000 gallons of cod-liver oil and other material 
are produced. 'Yhaling was pursueù in the Pacific uy Americans long before 
they acquired Cal., until the numuer of "essels in 1835 reached 500, with 
chief renllezvous at the Sandwich Islancls. After 18G3 S. F. became their 
headquarters, and here were owned in 1
88 half a dozen of the 40 vessels to 
which the fleet had declined by 18
H, inclufling 4 steamers, first employed in 
1880. The S. F. vessels are worth $15,000 to $40,000 each. Early in the 
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fifties Capt. Davenport, an old whaling master, organized a company at 

lo11terey t
 pursue the passing whales in Loats. His success led to the for- 
mation of other parties at different points, notably in 1855 of 17 Portuguese 
at Monterey, who obtained 24,000 harrels in three years. In 18Gt the Car- 
mel Co. was formed. Alont. W. Ile7"aZd, Aug. I, 1874; Sac. Union, June II, 27, 
Nov. 14, 1835; Oct. 2, 1856; 8. F. Bull,; Nov. l
, 18.35; (hZ. Jour. A.'
s., 1836, 
30-1; ISGO, aI', 3, p, G8; /d., Sen" IRGO, ap. 3, 1'.72; 18G7-8, ap, 3, p. 104-7; 
lIa!Jcs' .J/ont., 1:31-55; Jd., An!}., v. 5G-73; /d., S. DierlO, i. 40-2; CaL .Ayric. 
Soc., Trnn.<;., 18G4-5, 229; S. F. llerahl, Nov. 30, 1859; U. 8. Com., passim; 
L. A n:I. Co, l-list" 70; Ilnyes' Emig. Notes, 4GI-4; A Zta Crtl" 
ept. 30, 185G; 
Nov. 13, 1837; Savaye's Coll., ß-IS., iv. 262-3; S. F. Post, Nov, I, 1883, with 
allu:siolls to stations at Crescent City, Bolinas, L. Angeles, S. Diego. The 
stations are now restricted to Monterey, S. Simeon, Pt Conception, aud San 
Luis Obispo, each employing about a dozen men and ohtaining 500 barrels. 
The gray whales, which provide the main supply, yield only 20 barrels on an 
avcrage. Between April and Rept, the men are engage(l in farming. The 
Cen8l['<
, 1880, places the total value of Ca!. whaling at 
202,OOO. Sharks are 
caught at Humbolrlt, Sta Catalina, and Anaheim, chiefly for their fine liver 
oil. Cal. Chron., :May 20, 1856. 
Oysters were first brought from Shoalwater Bay, in 1850, by Capt, Felt- 
stead, but spoilea on thc way. A. Ludlum succeederl hetter in 1831, after 
which the supply became regular. 'Vith the opening of the overland railway, 
fresh oysters were hrought for transplanting, or rather for fattening, in the 
shallows of S. F. Bay, as the spawn does not thrive. In 1888 four companies 
owned GOO acres of beds, with a capital of 
300,000. In the third year they 
reach the size of 200 to the bushel. Canned oysters are imported to the 
amount of 400 tons, and the transmission in ice is increasing. The total sales 
reach 81,250,000 a year. S. F. Rllll('tin, :March 13, ]8G8; Aug. 14, 1871; Jan. 
27, ]875; 8, F. rflU, Aug. J, 1874; l\Iarch 4, ]875; rom. and Ind., 3()
-4, 
In connection with oYRter-planting should he mentioned John S. 'Morgan, 
a native of 'Vestfield, N. Y., anll a Ca.!. pioneer. In ]833 he brought to 8an 
Francisco the first cargo of oysters from Rhoalwater hay, and later explored 
the entire coast, from Puget sOUlHI to the gulf of Cal., for the purpose of find- 
ing oy
ters fit for transplanting. Betweell 18GO antll869 his operations were 
limited to the culture and sale of native oysters from Shoalwater hay; but on 
the completion of the overland railroad he began the importation and trans- 
planting of eastern oysters. 
Nearly 300 species of fish have been reported in Ca!., 130 being in S. F. 
Bay, 2.3 pertaining to fresh water. Some of them lack the fia\Tor of the 
Atlantic v3.rieties, of which many of the most desirable are absent. Under 
the incentive of a congressional act creating a fish commission, to import 
and distrihute food fishes, three commissioners were appointed for Cal. 8tat- 
'IlteB, 18G
-70, G63-5. A dozen yarieties were accordingly introduced, all of 
which l>romise fairly, save the eel. A standing arrangcment was made to 
put from a half to two million salmon every year into the tributaries of the 

ac., and a hatching establishment on McLeod River yielded, about 1888, 
from 600,000 to 10,000,000 fish annually, saving 50 fold above the former rate 
of survival. It is the most extensive institution of the kind, and sends eggs 
to every part of the globe, N. Y. Triúune, Nov. IG, 1878. It seems that a 
species of salmon, suitable for warmer waters, is developing. The catfish 
thrives best of all, and in 1888 was found throughout the state. Of shad, 
over half a million were placed in the Sacramento prior to 1882, and are fairly 
abundant, but they need protection. Several ri\yers haYe been well stockeù 
with trout. Whitefish was among the early introductions, but is not yet 
profitably abundant, Shad, bass, lobsters, and carp are promising, The last 
is bretl with success in powls and la.kes for the market, as by the Lenni fish 
propagation company, which also deal in trout and frogs. 8. ii'. Bllllptin, Oct. 
13, 18tH; Lake 00. Hist., 155. See, further, Ove7'Zand, xiii. 228-33, 3] 1-15; 
xiv. 79-85; Cal. Jour. Sen., 1873-4, ap. 68-9; 1873-G, ape 3, 53; 1877-8, 
ape 21, 54; Sonoma Co. Hist., 4Gl-4; Pisherie8, Rept Com., for different 
yearR; U. S. Gov. Doc" Congo Æ'2, Sess. 3, Sen. :Misc. Doc. 74; Congo 44, 
Sessa 1, food. fishes; Congo 45, dess, 2, Sen. lVlisc., iii. 797-810; Congo 47, 
RP
R, 
, ;ò.. ijl. ]063-84. 
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The high quality of Ca!. wheat is maintained to a great extent also in the 
flour, the finest coming from mills at Vallcjo and S. F., whose proùucts com- 
Illaud 2.3 cents per barrel extra. Spani:5h Californians produced grain only 
for their own wants, and were content to grind it on the household metatc, 
or at be:5t, with arastras, by mules, a machine de:5cribed under mining. 
The Americans quickly applied water-power to the mills er'ectetl in the early 
forties in Sta Cruz, Rta Clara, Sonoma, S. .J oaquin, and by Su ttcr, Capt. Smith '8 
combinell sawall/I grist mill I)ossessing the only steam-power before the J!old 
era. :Major's mill in S. Agustin had horse-power, and likewise Cooper's in 
Salinas. .J.l/ont. Hist., IOU; Sta (fruz l/i.-;t" 12. In Honoma, Hagler's mill dated 
nearly as early as Smith's. Son. Jli:-:t., 213, 373. And Alexander's ro
e in 
1845-6, about the same time as \Veber's near Stockton. Tillkltarn'8 Stocktull, 
62-3, 382; S. JonfJ. lli.
t" 71, 101. Placer, Co. 1/i8t., 2:
9, claimed one in 1846. 
Sutter was building his large new mill at Brighton in 1847-8; HÙ;t. Sac., 14ö; 
and a small one was then on the Cosumnes, at Daylor's. Sand. I. l\TCIIN, ii. 
194; Or. Spect., June 10, 1847. After 1849 a number began to rise, largely 
operated by steam, Sac. alone claiming three in 1830. S. ii'. 1/erald, No\'. 18, 
1830; but only two in 1831. CUlO1.'S Ó'ac. ÐiI'" 9G-8. For others, see Alia, 
Cal., Nov. 29, Dec. 5, 18.32; :\Iarch 4, Aug. 5, Oct. 5, 18.33; Jan. I, 18:>4; 
Yolo1Ji.-;t., 77; Herald, Aug. 12, Sept. 4, 24, 185:!; 
ept. 1,18.33; Yuba,l!;."t" 
69-70; Sac. Union, Nov. 1, :3, 7, Dec. 1, 5, 20, 2:>, 1834, etc.; L. A /lY. l/Ù-st., 
134; Sutter Hist., 48. One estahlished in Colusa in 1832 is still working. 
L. Angeles obtained a large mill in 1831; Bidwell erected the first near 
Chico in 1853. North Enterprise, Oct. 17, 1873. E4iskiyou, Hist., 193, 
claims one for the same year, yet Crescent City reganlell its first mill, of 
1856, as the most northerly. Alta Cal., Oct, 24, 1836. In 18.33 both Mer- 
ced, Hist., 142, and Stanislaus, Jlist., 100, lI8, had mills. Data for 
1835-6 in Cal. Jour. Sen., Apr. 5, I83G, and following years. Also Ceu8us, 
1852. In 18.34- there were 54 mills, with a capacity of 1,::?50,OOO barrels 
a year; in 1860 91 mills; in 1870 115. The Census of 1880 enumerates 
150, with $4,3GO,OOO capital, 190 hands, 455 runs of stone, 58,600 bushels 
daily capacity, using 8,200,000 bushels of wheat and 3,470,000 of other 
grain, and producing $12,700,000 worth; 97 mills were operated by steam 
of 5,770 horse-power, out of a total of 7,440. The largest mill, erected 
at Vallejo in 1869, has a capacity of 1,700 barrels a day, and storage for 
50,000 tons. It grinds about I,OOJ barrels a day, and ships more than 1,800 
tons monthly to Europe, Cal. in 1881 consumed 1,]OO,OdO barrels, and 
x- 
ported 78:>,000 barrels against 400,000 in 1867, a maximum for several years, 
and 6-14,700 in 1873-4, of which 3G4,OOO to Englanù of high grade. Even 
China, which ranks next as a market, is demanding more of the high-grade 
flour, Cent. Am. and Hawaii 151. follow, Australia taking some at times. 
High wages and the lack of an outlet for middlings, bran, and Rcreenings are 
obstacles which keep a number of mills closed. The custom of eastern states 
to grind for a share or for a rate is not in vogue save in remote districts. The 
rule is for millers to buy grain and take their chances for selling
 The' high 
grinding' Hungarian system has not yet gained much favor. Of cra,cked 
wheat and oatmeal 3,500 tons each were produced in 1881, the latter largely 
from Oregon oats. The oatmeal importation from the ea'5t, of 4,000 barrels, 
ha3 declined. In 1832 'Emperor' Norton crected the first rice-mill at S. F.; 
larger ones rose in 18.33, etc. Altn Gal" Jan. 3, I83.!; :March 13, 1835; Id" 

ov. 9, 1855; J\Iay 10, 18.37; Sac. Union, Nov. 10, 1835, refer to two starch 
factories in Contra Costa and S, F.; and there was one in Sta Clara, but all 
failed save one of S. F., dating 1834, which produced in 1811 100 tons of the 
1,300 tons used on the coast, employing 6 men. 
The demand of miners and crews for ship-biscuits led in 1849 to the opening 
of a cracker factory by \V. R. Gorman, followed by Deeth & Hore, the last 
adding steam m:whinery. S. F, Jlnald, Sept. 4, 1831; Fcb. 21, 1833; Rept, 
14, 18ÜO; S. P. Bull., Feb. 8, 18H3; Altn Gal., Aug. 10, 1855, Veeth's cnter- 
prise stoOll prominent in 188S. The three of 18GJ increased to tell by 1881, 
with a production of 10,300 tons, worth 
;},500,00D; prices 3 to 28 cents per 
lb.; 223 hanùs employed; imports declining, especially since 1872, while the 
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export has increased to 1,000 tons. There were six macaroni factories; the 
first opened at 
. F. in 18.')5 by ,Meuli & Schulthess. S. F. Jow'. Com., May 
5, 1875; Alta Cal., Dec, 8, 183G; S, F, Bull., Dec. 27, 1864. Forty varieties 
were maàe; a small lot from Italian wheat, The annual consumption in 1881 
was 143,000 boxes, or 950 tons, worth $
OO,OOO; 30 tons being exported, 
The anuual consulUl)tion of confectionery was estimated in 1881 at t850,- 
000, three fourths was sold at S. F., the wholesale dealings reaching $-150,000, 
one third being imported. The invested capital was $375,000; the hanùs num- 
ber 250. I. Regan ma(le the first candy for sale in S. F. in 1849. CaMill'8 
Stat., MS., 7. Syrup, extracts, anà cor(lial factories are mentioned in Alt l 
Cal., Sept. 16, 1837; S, P. Bull., Dec, 14, 1870; S. F. Post, Se p t, I 1877' 
J ,... Y , , 
Jour. Cam., UIle 6, 18
 7. east was used to the extent of 75,000 cases in 
]881, one third imported, with prospective increase. The manufacture was 
estimated at $225,000, a case being valued at 
.50; 100 hands employed; ex- 
rort 1,600 cases. Chocolate is made at two factories, to the extent of 330,000 
Ihs,., worth $100,000, in 1881; imports 100.000 lbs. The leading factory was 
e,:)Gablished by D. GhirarJelli in 1852. News Letter, Apr. 20, 1867, These are 
comhined with coffee ana spice mills, first established by \V. H. Bovee in 
1830, Although groccries in diffcrcnt towns have their own hand-mills and 
small ovens, yet half the business is Jone by factories at S. F., turning out 
5,700,000 lbs. in 1881. Of spices 250 tons wcre ground. One firm makes a 
specialty of mustard. Sac. Union, Dec. 9, 1854. Alta Cal" Sept. 25, 1857, re. 
fers to a horseradish factory. Chiccory is preparcd at two factories, one at 
Sac., the larger one at Stockton, since 1872; the two produce 500 tons; 300 
more comes from Germany. lei., :J\Iarch 14, 26, 1859; 
lay 19, 1872; P'rice's 
Cur" June 15, ]855; S. F. Times, Jan. 10, 18G8; U. S, Ayric. Rept, 1874, 277; 
S. F. C/t,.on., Nov. 3, 1872. Vinegar is mostly made from cidcr in the in. 
tcrior, from malt in S, F., of which 2,300 tom
 was used in 1881; wine has 
been found too dear. The total production exceeded 3,000,000 gallons, 
valued at 2:> cents each, fully half being rcquired for canneries; French im- 
ports fcll to 100 barrels from 500 in 18i5. The first factory was opened in 
1834 by A. D. Bakcr. Advertisement in JIerc, Gaz" June 2G, 1858. The 
Cen.'1118 of 1870 reported only 3 factories, with a production of little over 
$50,000. .J..1-Iarin lli.<;t., 291-2. Pickle-making is largely combined with the 
preceding, both branches employing threescore hancls each. ALout 20,000 
sacks of vegetables are used. The business was fairly large already in 1855. 
S. F. Bull., Dec. I, 1855; Jan. II, 1856. 
Beer, as wcll as vinegar, was made in colonial days on a small scale, the 
former being credited to W. 
lcGlone, a sailor, in 1
;{7. J.1Iol/t, Col., 1\-Iarch 
19, 1878, The first regular brewery, howevcr, was the Empire, of V{. Bull, 
recorded in Kimball's S. P. Directory, 1850, 42. A. Roy and ,,
. 1\-IcCoy 
figure shortly after. Pac. New8, Jan. 10, 1851. Sutter, Co, Hi,<;t., 47-8, 
claims one in the same year. The Lafayette of S, F. aspires to a similar 
date. The difficulty of introducing malt liquor in good condition gave zest 
to the business, and breweries sprcad in all directions, from Stockton and 
Marysville in 1851 and 1852 to Plumas and Los Angeles in 1854, and to all 
larger towns. See histories of Yuba, 69; S. Joaq., 71-2; Plumas, 4G4; L. 
Any., G9; El. Dor., etc. By 1881 there were about 330 brcweries on the 
coast north of l\lcJ\..ico, with a capital of $3,700,000, and a production valued 
at $4,500,000, the barrcl being calculated at '$7.50. N early nine tenths of 
this amount pertains to Cal.; S. F., with 38 establishment figuring for 280,000 
barrels, the largest yielding thrcescore thousand; only two were then mak- 
ing lager bcer, one at Boca, but since then this production is incrcasing; ale 
and porter amouuted to 30,000 barrels more. So far the liquor was mostly 
{luick-brewed, of 3 days' fermentation. Thc import of 2,500 barrels was fully 
balanced. by the cxport of 4,000. Ovcr 34,000 tOllS of grain were used for malt- 
ing, four fifths being converted by the brew cries, yet special malt-houses cxi::;t, 
the largest, established in 1857 hy H. Zwicg, proùucing 5,000 tons. Hops 
have improve<l till they equal the best. The leading brew cry on the coast is 
the Philadelphia, the success of which is due to the c1lterprise of .fl 1m 
\Vielalld, a native of \Vürternberg, born Oct. 6, 1829. III 1849 he abanùoncd 
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viniculture to seek his fortune in America, and reached California in 1851.. 
"-ith the money gathered at first as a miner and then as proprietor of the 
Union bakery, S. F., he in 1835 hought an interest in Hölscher's brewery of 
'W
1Ích he 

iJled sole contI'?1 in ] 8G7, and at once took steps to ellbrge oper- 
atIOns, raIsmg the productIOn from les
 than 4,000 barrels in 18ü2 to over 
threescore thousand by 18S5. In this year his ,public-spirited career, tinged 
with a whole-.souled benevolence, was cut short by an accident. His sons 
have since disl'layeù marketl ability ill still further extending the business of 
their father. 
Cal. possesses 15 of the 28 distilleries on the coast, producing in ) 881 over 
1,800,000 gallons of whiskeys, cordials, and bitters. Brantly ha
 been men- 
tioned uuder viniculture. The first is claimed for Sonoma. Co. Jlist., 215, in 
]831. The :Mission Creek distillery is menticlled in A Ita Cal., Apr. 5, ]b34. 
For several others, with new processes, full particulars will be found in 
Alto, Jan. 30, ]870; Jan. 10, 1875; S, P. Po....;t, Oct, 31, 187:3; S. F. Times, 
Oct. 20, 18G8; U, S. GOl', Doc., Congo 47, Sess. I, H. Ex. Doc" xiv. 100-2; 
Se::;s. 2, xv. 106--7, 117. The largest made 4,200 gallons of rectified 
pirits 
daily in 1881. Id., p. 81, allude::3 to illicit stills; Sac. Union, Dec. 24, ] 872, 
to seizures. A little rum was distilled at L. Ang. in 1858-9. A factory 
for cordials, essences, etc" existed in ]852, The import in 1881 stood at 
24,000 barrels of whiskey, 
,OOO of other spirits, and 30,000 cases (2,300 bar- 
rels) of bitters and cortlials. 
The Pacific distillery is mainly controlled by Henry V oorman, a pIOneer 
of 1849, who stands conspicuous as the promoter of scveral enterprises of 
value to the state. He was born in Hanover, Aug, 58, 1826. An unsuccess- 
ful attempt at mining brought him back to the mercantile business, for which 
he had been trained, antI after keeping store for a few years in 8. F. he be- 
came in the sixties a membcr of the firm of Yan Bergen & Sons, with whom he 
started the Bay sugar refinery, while associating himself with others to open 
the Pacific distillery, to reclaim the swamp-bnd cf Bouldi:a I:::1anù, of the t-;all 
Joaquin delta, to found the flourishing Scandinavian colony in rrcsno, antI to 
extend irrigation in this region. Hi,:> views on matter.:; conaec
ed with the.:;e 
undertakings have proved of great va-lae for my industrid chapters. 
Of soda the coast consumctl 10,000,Ooa bottles, worth 
33a,OOO. Though 
readily manufactured, a nn
ber of special works exi;:;t, several of which yi2lcl 
10J to 150 dozen bottles a thy. Three were recorded at Sac. in S. P. IIel'ald, 
Nov. 18, 1830. Cal. consumed 33,000 tons of ice in 1381, O::'le third at S. F. 
Alaskan ice was mUC
l introducGd at O:le time, Sac. Union, Nov. 7, 18'>4; but 
the opening of the ovcrland railway gave access to the Sierra, where heavy 
storages are made. O:le sÌ::\:th of ew totd was in 1881 of artificial production. 
Over $.)OO,OJO capib.l is invested, employing some GJO men for a season, 
S. F. Po,<;t, June 18, 1881; S. F. Herald, :l\1arch 19, 18.39; S. F. Bull., :March 
9, 1871; Y'r('l
a Union, Dec. 27, 1879. 
Canning of fruit, a::'ld lX1rtly of vegetabll.13 as well <13 fi.;h, ia a fast-growing 
industry, fostered by the excellent quality of certain varieties, their lllcreasing 
abundance and cheapness, a:ad their scarcity i:a other parts of the U. S. In 
1889 the entire fruit and vegetable pack was placed, according to the most 
conservati,-e estimates, at not less than 1,250,000 cases, and by others at 
1,500,000 cases. l\lore than half contained fruit, and fully two thirds came 
from S. F. establishments, with large shipments from S. José. The fi
h can- 
ning swells the figure largely, as already showll. See also under agriculture; 
for details about canning firms, see Com, aud Ind., 240 et seq. A cannery 
exchange existed for a time to promote the industry, to check frauds by imi- 
tators, etc. S, F. Call, June 2ö, July 3, ]883; county histories of Butte, IG; 
Sonoma, )G; Fre,<;no, 12:
; L, An!!., íO, ]57; S. Bern., I 24-:{5; and Sta Cl(
'}'a. 
The climate is rather warm for meat-packing, and the consequence 1S a 
heavy salting, especially of pork, which rises as a main objection to the p
o- 
duct. At certain places, however, notahly S. F., t.he atmosphere, latlen wIth 
sea hreezes, preserves meat remarakhly well for several da.ys, N everthcles::;, 
artiticial temperature is largely dependeù upon, and with this (levice the op- 
erations have been satisfactorily illl}!roveJ, so as to permit 'sweet' curing and 
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pickling throughout the year. As a result, the coast trade is fast heina ah- 

orbed, A,ltl
ough th
 early efforts, since 183:3, at salting were not ver/'suc- 
c

.3ful
 p:tcl
lllg contmued t
 some ext8n
 _at different places, enough fm. 
IllInerS reqmre:nents. 8nc, Unton, Fob, 8, 18J,); 8, P. Bull., July 26, 183(;; Alt.,- 
Cal. , Jan. 2G, I S3G; Trinity J OW'., :U<trch I 8G7; 8. P. '1'ir,lN
, 
larch 2:3, I 8ti/. 
The process with hed became profitable only in the seventies, and 
,>Ïnce thcn 
large orders are filled for Siberia, Spani8h Americ:t, etc" as well as fur gov 
crnment and trading fleets, The beef is still too light in wei
ht, POl'k suc- 
ceeded better from the íÌr.3t, and the breed is improving with Berkshire 
crossing, and with corn and wheat feed; the acorIl givcn ia some parts yields 
a soft, oily, amI poor pork. Sugar-curing has reached such exeellcnce that 
Ore30n, a former caterer, now draws on Val. About 13J,OOO hogs arc kille,L 
annually at S. F., two thirds by two leading firms. III 1880, C1.1. p:.tcke,l 
4,90J tons of bacon, 2,300 of ham, and I,G80 of lard. Imports fdl by 18:31 to 
1,900 tons of ham, with very little lard aIllI bacon. The Uensus of 18S0 credits 

al. with 51 wholesale slaughtering and meat-packing establishments; c.lpital, 
$
, 130,000, 490 hands, using 112,000 beeves averaging 1,0Gllbs. each, 414:,000 
sheep of 90 Ibs., 23G,000 hogs of 211 Ibs., all worth $;),923,000. Of this, 
7,40J,000 Ibs. of beef and 9,G50,OOJ Ib.3. of pork were salted or canned, and 
9,970,000 Ibs. of l)ork maJc into bacon and ham, yielJing also 4,3
J,030 lbs. 
of lard; total value, :;;7,930,000. See abo, for pork-packing, Los Any. Ilist., 
70; Humb. IIist., 146. The Ca!. salt is improving so much as to supplant the 
J.,ower Californian and English supplies. 
Sugar finds a very large consumption in Cal., and the numerous canneries 
c.l.
manJ an ever-increasing quantity. Of 54,000 tOllS of raw sugar useù in 1881, 
four fifths came from the fertile plantations of Hawaii, against only 23,50J 
tOll] ill 1879. Since the reciprocity treaty of 187G, the plantations exceed 50, 
hrgcly owned by Americans, who employ 9 vesseh of from 400 to 703 tOllS ill 
the tr:l,Je. Hawaii r8sponds by taking more of Ca!. manufactures than any 
other foreign state. :Manila, which u3ecl to be the principal source, sent only 
8,2JO to:;'lS, agai:;'lst 2J,OOO in 1S78; from China came 2,:330 ton::;, anù a few 
huadre.1 tons from Cent. America. The cultivation of cane, and efforts to 
obtaia sugar from sorghum, melons, and grapes, have not proved a finaneial 
Klccess, a3 tried at Teletoll amI Los Angeles; here in the fifties and in 1880, 
S. F. Call, Dec. I, 18G3; S, P. Bull., Aug. 31, 187G; L. An!!. lli.'it., 70 1. 
Bi3et was tried with poor results in 1857, at S. José. Sac. Union, :March 18, 
18.37; at Alvarado in 1870, Cal. Farmer, Dec. I, 1870; Alam. Oaz., N 0\'. 1870; 
'\vhence the factory was moved to Soqud. .11-Iontercy, Dcmoc" Nov. 10, IS77; 
.LCL88en .Ad1Joc" Nov. ll, 187G; cOllnty histories of Bta Crllz, 51; Bar" 145, 


l; Sutter, 48; Alameda, 2G; .þ/'ordlwjf's Cal., 210-13; S. P. Call, Jan. 23, 
18G
; Aug. 13, 1870. A Sac. factory was in 1879 moved to Alvarado, 
1lam, 
Aryus, Dec. 18, 1879; the only one working in 1882, and uncler judicious 
management it has made a promi:.,ing start, producing in 18
1 som
 700, tOllS 
of sugar, worth $150,OaO besides pulp and syrup. The beet IS growmg rIcher 
in sugar, and encouraging other mills. The first refinery, the S. F., was 
opened in 1855. S. P. Bull" Oct, 31, 18.36; Sac. Union, Nov. 28, 1857. It 
began promisingly, but is now cl03ed, overshadowell hy two larger estab- 
lishments, hoth founded hy C. Spr,Jcl:;:,el
, one in ISG3, awl subsequently. sol,l 
to C. A. Low, and the other in IS;)9, S. F. Times, Apr, 4, 18G9, to whIch a 
million-dollar establishment was adtled in 1881. S. F. Jr. Call, June 2, 1881; 
S. P. Po.-:t, Dec. 24, ] 881. The total product rose from 
1,GOO,OOO in 18òO to 
$4,000,000 in ]870, over $7,000,009 in 1881, and nearly $II,OOO,OOO in 1889. 
There was still in 1881 an importation of 3,300 tOllS of refined sugar from 

he Atlantic states, partly off.3et hya growing export of 1,400 tOllS, some ot 
It to the sugar-producing countries. For cane syrup, see under agriculture. 
The lllanufaeture of h]ooJ albumen was hegua, but discontinued in 1881. 
Although the Culp process of preparing and improving Cal. tobacco has 
hil
d to meet expect:ttiollS -see the chapter 011 agriculture--thc manufacture 
of cIgars awl other tobacco from imported l
af ha,:-; assumed vast proportions, 
chicfly with ai,lof Chinese lahor, which, inlleed, i.3 able to underbid eastern 
"ate::! su to permit a small export. In 1881 the revenue office reported 251 
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ci,gar factories in Ca1., 
16 being at R F., paying for stamps over $900,000, 
Of the ],')0,000,000 cigars consumed, 98 per cent were ma(Ie here, valued at 
:::-3,000,000, of which :
8 per cent pertaineù to material, 3:
 to labor, and the 
rt-'st to <luty and protit, Some of the l
a<ling establishments employed 230 to 
350 operatives, and proùuced from 5,000,000 to 7,000,000 cigars annually, 
mostly hy piece-work. In 1882 only one factory made light-pressed tobacco 
in (lifferent sty les. Cigarettes and pipes are for the most part imported. The 
growing agitation of white operatives against Chinese, who in 1882 formed 
four fitths of the total force, served rather to cast more of the tra(le into 
.:\lougol halHls, to the injury of white operatives a.wl factories. 
The first textile fabrics of Cal. were the coarse blankets made at the mis- 
t--ioJls, to replace the s<.;allty fibre weft of the unconverted Indians, The lJro- 
dndion disappeared with the fall of these institutions, D((l'i.
' Glimpses, l\IEì" 
7. During the gold excitement the meat of the now reùuced flocks of sheep, 
formerly of little value, became the only desirable substance, and pelts were 
even thrown away, till junk-dealers hegan to collect them. Alt
 (Jal., June 
] 5, 1834. The resumption of weaving woula have beeu long ddaye(I by the 
high wages hut for the influx of cheap labor in the form of Chinese. III 18:>9, 
accor(lingly, a regular mill was openeù, the Pioneer, by Heyneman, Peck, & 
Co. It proved fairly successful with coarse goods, so much so that whcn de- 
stroye(I by fire iu18Gl a company was formed to rebuild it on a larger scale at 
Black Point. At the close of 1859 the mission mills started, to l)e merged 14 
years later in the Pioneer, which is now the largest on the coast. The civil 
war increased the demand, and before 1888 production ro
e to over a million. 
Ill., Jan. 14, 18GI; S. F, Herald, Dec. 3, 18Gl; S. ,P. Bull" Jan. 20, 18ÜO; 
Oct. 18, ]865; Hayes' AUric., n7-8; RuslÙlr/.
 Across, 307. The footholll ob- 
taincd by these mills, and the increase of lahor, led to the formation of other 
e3tahlisllluents, at 
larysville in 18G7, S, F. Times, :March 13, Aug. 5, 18G7; 
at :Merced falls, 1867; at S. José in 18ti9, one remaining out of two;' Sac., 
1870; Stockton, 1870; Los Angeles, 1872; Sta Rosa, 1877; a third at S. F, 
1880, and others at Petaluma, in Humboldt, and in S, Bernar(lillo. Id" 
l'Jarch 13, June 1:3, 18G8; S. F. Ca'u, Feb. 19, Aug. 23, 18ö8; Doc, 20, 1870; 
Oct. 8, 1872; Nov. I, 1875; Petal, A 'J'!/u.<;, Sept. 4, Oct. IG, IS78; Lall!llr y',..; 
1'1'ade, i. 6-8; S, Bern. TÙllc.<;, July 20, 1878; S. F. Po.<;t, Aug. G, 1873; 
July 31, J876; county histories of Yuba, 70-1; S. Joa'l., 40, 72; SOliomr., 
16, 439; L. .1ny., 70; Bta Clara, 12-1G; .J..1Ierced, 117; Sue., 137-8. The 
een..'illS of 1880 enumerates 9 mills, with :$1,G80,OOO capital, 833 hands, re- 
cei\'ing $334,000 in wages, 60 sets of canIs with 7,240 l1>s. daily capacity, 
230 looms, 138 knitting-machines, 1&,740 spindles, using 3,560,000 lbs. 
cruùe wool, with a small quantity of foreign wool, camel awl buffalo 
hair, cotton, etc., 873,000 of chemicals, producing 81,800 pairs of hlankets, 
(;33,000 yards of cloth, etc., ],453,000 yards of flannels, and 13, 900 shaw Is; 
wholesale value $1,G35,OOO. Since then the number of mill::; and the 
production have increased, Com. and Ind., 437, raising the total to nearly 

3,Opo,OOO, awl the hands to I,GOO. Little more than one fifth of the wool 
product was retained on the coast in !S81, but this is changing, in Cal. at 
least; for the fineness of its wool, and the su hstantial nature of the blankets, 
cloths, and flannels, have acquired a wide fame, sustained by premiums awl 
gold me(lal::;, so that a considerable amount is exported. The cloth fabrics 
are as yet remarkable for strength rather than fineness, and ,,,,hile the local 
mills have since 1865 almost driven out foreign goods in their line, the 
above deficiency a:ssi8ts to sustain the i
ports of woollens at about S5,000,OOO. 
Rosiery was knitted at several of the mills to the value of 
200,OOO in 1881, hut 
a ::;pecial factory opened in that year with great success. Of the exporte<.l 
wool, nea
ly all was sent unscoureù till 1877. Since then several firms have 
entered the business at S, F. with 100 hands, alul in IS81 28 per cent of the 
clip on the coast was scoured, or 8,000 out of the 19,000 tons shipped. The 
cOIu:ìe(luent saving of two thirds of the weight is a great item when ::;hipmellts 
are luade chiefly by rail. 
Although cotton was raised to a small extent in colonial times, no spinning 
was attcllll>tcd. In 18ö;) \V. H. Rector & 
on built a cutton-mill at Clintun iB 
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East Oakland. Oakl. News, Nov. 18ü
; S. F. Bull" Sept. 4, Nov, 29, 18G5; Jan. 
IG, 18J7; l!ullet/s Alwn" 208-9. The proùuction in ISô7 was 50,000 yar(ls 
per month, clllefly for flour-hags and sheeting. Uroni.se's Cal" 131-
. It 
failed to pay, however, 
nù 
as in 18ü9 converted into a bag and jute factory, 
S. F. IIerald, M:uch 2" 18J9; S. F. Bull., Nov. 2G, 18G7; June 27, lðlj8; 
Dec, IG, 1875; rat. Farmer, :ßlarch 17, 1870. This employeù 800 hands in 
1881, nearly all Chinese, without whom operations would bc economically 
impossiblc, The first Scotch operators soon got better cmployment. The 
120 looms each proùuce 90 yards of burlap daily, nearly all of which is made 
into more than 5,000,000 bags, on the premises. Alam. Hist., 2
, Several 
()ther firm::;, including, a far
ller's coüperative c.Olnpany, make hags, employing 
100 hands; some tlatmg smce the early fiftIes. Yuba lIist., GU; Alta Co[" 
Sept. 4, 1857; July 31, 1838; Sac. Union, June G, 1835; S. F. Clu'on, , Oct. 
3, 1873; Jan. 12-13, 1873; 8. P. Post, Aug. 15, 1873; Sept. 12, 1874; Jan. 
23, 1875; July 24, 188
, with allusions to a linen company and to the jute 
factory opened in S. Quentin prison in 1882 with 100 looms, 
Silk in 1888 was promising better than cotton, although several of the 
half-dozen establishments for its manufacture had failed. The first was 
opene(l hy Newman at Sta Clara in 18G7, and revived after a hrief stoppage. 
Cal. ...lyric. 8()r" TraJl-S" 18üü-7, IU8-200; S. J. JIerc" Dec. l
, 18()7; 
t(ta, 
June 22, Dec. 18, 18G7; Oct. 3, 1871; S. F. Call, Nov. 8, 18ü7; Oct. 20, 1872; 
8, P. 1'iilles, Apr. IG, July 6, 18G8; ,May 20, 2G, 1809; S. F. Po...t, June 4, 
1872. The Census of 1880 credits Cal. with B7,ü43 worth of silk textiles, 
ana enumerates two factories with engines of 52 horse-power. The principal 
factory in south S. F. spun 20,000 Ibs. of raw silk ill 1881, worth ::;;1.30,000, 
chiefly for twist and coarser goods, yet of good quality. The reel ::;ilk was 
largely imported, Over 100 hands were employed, mostly womcn and chil- 
tlrcn. S. F. Bull., Feb. IG, 1882; Storkton lnd{'p" Apr. '27, 1881, with allu- 
sion to a new local company, S. },"'1. Po.-:t, Dec. 18, 1873, alludes to a ribbon 
factory in Oaklanà, and A Ita, Cal., Jan, 14, 1872, to one in S, F. The total 
value of all textile fahrics on the Pacific coast was in 188
 e::;timated at 
ncarly f::i12
000,(){)0, produced by G,OOO hands, earning ::;;2,500,000, and. usincr 
nearly :;:ïG,OOO,OOO of matcrial, while the report for 1870 gave only 1,700 
operatives, and a production of $3,750,000, an increase for a dozen years of 
more than threefohl. Cotton fabrics in 1888 were imported to the extent of 
810,000,000, hut cotton could he brought by rail from Texas at nearly as low 
a rate a
 to Lowell; so that with available cheap labor, factories could readily 
be established. Unfortunately the labor market is so uncertain, espccially 
in face of the agitation against Chinese, that capital will not hazard the ex- 
periment, as shown by the compal.'atively 
lllall development of woollen mills 
ullller far more promising conditions. The abundance of available labor is 
ot:lerwise demonstrated by the fact that a large amount of the imported 
cotton fabrie is matle into oyeralls, unùerwear, and similar goo lIs, and sent 
back to eastern states at a profit. Nevertheless, the pro<luction of textiles to 
the invested capital stands only at 3 to 2 as compared with G and 9 to 2 in 
many other industries. 
In clothing, there has been an abatement in the importation to the coast, 
when compared with the increase in population, from 7,000 cases in 187ô to 
5,700 in 1878, 1879, and 1880, and 7,500 in 1881, the last year showing also a 
largely augmented local manufacture, reaching about 
3,500,000 by nearly 
2,000 hands, of which :;:;1,500,000 from home fabrics. Yet no organized cloth- 
ing factory can be said to exist. In 188
 only two substantial firms devoted 
themselves to ready-made suits, hut the work was given out by contract, as 
was the case with a number of smaller houses. lVlost of it was done by Chi- 
nese firms, and a portion by small coijperative bodies of whites. Eastern 
factories have the advantage of subdivided labor. Of ducks and denims, 

750,OOO worth are made, against :::;75,000 imports. There was an overall fac- 
tory running in 1888. The foreign export, 5;)3 cases in 18tH, is increasing. The 
deman<l for oil clothing is limited hy the dry weather, and by rubher compe- 
tition, to SGO,OOO for the coast, 90 per cent of which is made at 8. F., partly 
with aid of two patents for imparting black color and incombustible proper- 
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ties. S. F. Bull., Oct. 9, 187.3. Of the $10,000,000 worth of cotton fahrics 
imported, somewhat over half may be classcù as 'ùomestics,' most of which 
is m:ule into garments at S. F., and the rest imported, including the finer 
graded of women's goods. Dry -goods anù other shops control the contract 
work, yet there are several shirt factories, whcre the larger proportion of 
labor i3 white, 430 out of 650, The production is fully 37,000 dozen, worth 
$ùûO,OOO, about half to order; imports, thrce fourths more. The introduction 
of neckties reach the hrge sum of 81,000,000, only one eighth of which is 
llmde at S. F., hy 4 factories, with 30 to 33 hands. The materia] is imported 
for these as well <1'3 for the 820,000 worth of suspenders made by two young 
houses. There was a hoopslárt factory in the sixties. S. F. Call, :March 12, 
18ù4; .:',Iarch 30, 18G7. Hats were manufactured in the early fifties, and a 
premiulll granted at the first agricultural hiI' in 1851. S. F. lIel'ald, Nov. 14, 
1831; Alta Cal., Feb. 13, 1833; July 3, 183G; Apr. 29, 1837; also in Sacra- 
mento. Sac. Union, Oct. 10, 183G. But few are made beyond silk plush hats, 
ana these have been subject to many fluctuations, chiefly owing to the fay or 
enjoyed by stiff felt hats. In 1882 barely two dozen hand.
 were engaged on 
silk hats, producing $100,000 worth. Sustained by a guil<l, they keep up 
prices. Caps for railway men, boys, etc., are made to the value of $40,000. 
Two straw-works existed in the sixties. S. F. Call, Jan. 3, 18ùG; 
Ia,y 12, 
1870; S. F. Ti'lles, Aug. 2G, 18G8. But the production is limite(l to 3,000 
dozen a year, chiefly men's hat:
, worth $15,000. The material is chiefly Chi- 
nese. For women the main work is to renovate. One factory employs 25 
hands during the season; another makes buckram and stiff net frames. There 
are several dyeing and scouring establishments. Com. and Inú.; Sac. Union, 
Jan. I, 1881. 
Parasols were made to th
 value of 855,000 in 1881, and umbrellas, $33,000, 
the imports being some\vhat more than double, including material for the 
manufacture, which employs thre0scorc hands, connected with eight estab- 
lishmcnts in S. F. The large number of fraternal societies on the coast calls 
for regalia to the amount of 830,000 annually, all manufacturetl here, save 5 
per cent, chiefly by two firms and about 30 hands. D. Norcross began the 
busine.
s in 1832, .A ltLl Cal., Sept. II, 18;)7; S. P, Call, Jan. 5, I8G5. He also 
)!repared flags, although t\VO other firms give more attention to this branch, 
sdlillg in the centennial year fully $30,000 worth. Price<
 CUI"., Oct. 22, 1853; 
8. F. Hel"ald, Jan. 23, 18J9, alluding to the first silk flag, Fringe and tassel 
making is connected with the preceding business to some extent, yet of dress 
trimmings barely a fifth of the $375, OOJ in use comes from home source. Of 
upholstery trimmings $3.3,000 worth are maùe at S. F. Both classes occupy 
about 93 hands belonging chiefly to 4 firms. 
'1 hc abundance of wealth in the community gave impulse to a taste in- 
herited in the colder easterIl states for home comforts and embellishments. 
This applies rather to the towns, for in the country the out-door life fostered 
by the clImate gives another direction to the taste, as noted especially among 
Spanish Californians, In early days a rich harvest was reape<l by upholsterers, 
and by lSGO a regular factory opened for superior uphostery. The union war 
ùecided numerous well-to-do persons to remain permanently in Ca!. antI the 

uhsequent mining specubtion fostered lavish expenditure, till the demand for 
fine goods has here become larger in proportion to the population than in other 
states. The business in 1888 was still controlled by furniture manufacturers, 
and most of the material was imported, but the high freight on such goods 
insures the local industry. Thc better furniture is stuffed with curled hair 
and mo
s, inferior with gray hair, so:tp-root, or Eureka hair, excelsior, wool, 
and tow. Only two of these are produced here, the shoddy or patent wool, 
in 1881 to the amount of more than 400 tons, and 300 tons of soap-root fibre, 
resembling horse hair when preparetl, and recommenJed as cool, lasting, and 
healthy, hut cheaper sub
titute8 prevail. Pulu has abo been supplanted, 
The total value of the material for filling exceeds $400,000, of which Hearly 
two thirù;.:; are from local sources. S. F. employs about :-ill0 hands on mat. 
tres
es and heaaing, producing goods worth at least $1,OOO,OOJ, including 
perhap::; :;;100,000 worth of pillows, altbough most of the feathers used are 
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imported from the east or from Germany. Of late years most of the springs 
for mattresses are preparell by three S. F. firtHs, employing in l
t;l two duzen 
hands, u:sing'GOO tons of imported wire, worth 
120,OOO, and proùucing springs 
to the value of $200,000. One firm makes WO\'ell wire mattre

es. Comforters 
are gaining in favor, owing to their lightne
s and cleanliness. One factory 
produced $
,300 worth per month, one tenth of the total in use; the filling is 
cotton batting. Two hou:,;es clean feathers, mostly imported, by distmct 
patent processes, anù make pillows. 
The first factory carpet, three-ply, was made at the S. F. 1\Iission mills in 
18(;-!-, hut like ingrain carpets, their manufacture proved unprofitahle. Of 
rag carpets the largest 
. F. house prollnces only 10,000 yards a year. Fac- 
tories ha.ve been described at Vallejo ant! RCll Bluff. R('d Blt{ff People's Gause, 
Apr, 17, 1879; S, P. P08t, ,May 12, 1873; S, F. Bull., Jan. 19, 1872. For car- 
pet lining, tule matting is used to some extent, but cotton batting saves the 
carpet more. The sand-laden breezes of S. F. assist to sustain several car- 
pet-hea.ting houses. 
There was a rope-walk in 18;)G
 antI others opened subsequently, but there 
was only one estahli.::ïhment in 1882, at S. F., supported hy proximity to sources 
of supply for raw material and by orders. It employed about 100 hands, and 
produced 2,000 tons of rope and cordage a year from l\h,nila. and Sisal hemp. 
Sail-making occupies threescore men, belonging to several firms, the annual 
value amounting to some $200,000, In 1870 an oakum factory opened at 8, F., 
which produces nearly SO per cent of the bales annually required, employing 
two dozen hanùs. Old rope and imports from Liverpool supply the material. 
Less than one tenth of the 840,000 worth of fishing-tackle used on the coast is 
made here to order. S. F. Jow', Com., Aug. 23, ]876; Soc. Union, Dec, 7, 
1838; S. P. Bull., Jan. 7, 1837; S.: F. Call, Aug. 27, 1865; 
lay 10,1872; S. F. 
l/crald, Dcc. 6-8, 1837; Berk, Advoc., Dec. 29, IS77. 
Leather manufactures have been f
vorell hy the excellent quality of 
tanned products, and in some branches by the cheap Chinese labor. The 
p0s
essioll of raw material led the missionaries to introduce tanning, but only 
for local wants. The export of hides was a simpler process, and it continued 
until the disastrous seasons of 18G2-4 checked cattle-raising, and till home 
consumption retained its share. The latter grcw so fast as to require the impor- 
t(ÜiOIl in 1881 of nearly 80,000 hides, and double as much in 1885. Never- 
theless, the ra,ilway then carried east I,GOO tOllS of dry hides of certain qual- 
ity, \?aluell at over SGOO,OOO. An American, P. Sweet, hegan to tan at Sta 
Cruz in 1843. lfist. S. Cruz Co., 11, 74. Sutter opened a tannery about the same 
time. Sac. Go. l1ist., 157. Smith had one at Bodega in 1831, and hy 1832 a 
number were in operation. Yl.lha Go. l/ist., 70; Cellsw
, 1
5
; s. Joaq. Co. 
lli.-;t., 71; El Dor., ld., 114; Los All!!., leZ" ü9, 157; Go.;c's Annals Trin., 22; 
..lJlatthewson's Stat., 1\18., 3. The war of 18Gl-5 gave impulse to the illllustry, 
and by 1881 the production exceeded 8,700 tOlls, "alued at over $3,700,OOOj 
the hides and skins cost sn,900,000; the 28,000 cords of bark, 

5GO,000; 
GOO tons tallow, 3,GOO gallons oil, 550 tOllS gambier and sumach, 
140,OOO. 
Of the 
2,000,000 capital illveste<l, S. E'. held $800,000, the tanneries being 
here chiefly found in Islais Yalley, The Cen.su8 of 1880 enumerates 77 tan- 
neries, with a capital of $1,730,000, employing G30 men, using 22,000 tons of 
oak hark, and producing 510,000 sides of leather and 1,300,000 skins, worth 

3, 7 40, O
O. The curried leather branch is assigned to ü3 establishments, 
c.1pital 
27,OOO, 230 men pro<lucing 2GG,OOO sides of leather and 4GJ,OOO 
skins, worth 
2,OOO,OOO. The bark of the chestnut oak in Sta Cruz, l\lenùo- 
cino, anJ Humboldt contains double the usual amount of tanning matter, but 
imparts strength and other qualities rather than weight. It increases 100 
Ibs. of hides to 1401bs. of leather, while the eastern hemlock bark produces 
170-2JO Ibs. of hille. It is becoming less abundant, and tanners arc turu- 
ing their attention to the black wattle of Australia, which presents the ad. 
vantage of renewing its bark. Ga,mbier and sumach are also imported, the 
latter growing to some extent in S. Diego. 'Vhat effect the change 'will have 
on the l-!ather is problematic. So far it is the chestnut tan \d1Ích l)rompts 
the growing ùéllland fur Cal. leather. In 1881 Cal. exported 920 tons, largely 
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abo,-e the shipments of former years, and far in excess of imports of certain 
qualities. Leather for saddles and harness is sought by Spanish America, 
"r ool-pulling has been long connected with tanning, but is becoming a 8Cra- 
rate business. The pelts yield 2 to 2
 11>s. of wool worth about :m ce:lts a. 
lb., '" hile the skins range from 10 to 15 cts, large quantities being sent away iù 
pickle. Of pulled wool S. F, exports fully 1,200 tons' a year, two thirù.3 
coming from two establishments. By the Napa tan process, s\ins are now 
renùered strong yet soft, resembling buckskin. There are six glue factorie:3 
in Cal., employing twoscore hands, but the profits are far below tlw8e ob- 
tained in 1870 when only two existed. The Pioneer factory advertises in 
Alta, Cal., :Feb. 18, 1857. Ca!. saddlery is in demand all over the Pacific 
slope and in Spalli::;h America, yet 40 per cent of the material is imported, 
and also t:50
000 worth of certain qualities of saddles, wrappers, and harness. 
The large firm of J\lain & "\Vinchester has existed since 1849. In 183J a 
number of smaller rivals entered the field. Yuba Co. lIist., 71; Golden Era, 
Dec. 18, 1833, By 1870 the Oensus enumerates over 200 e8tablishments, pro- 
ducing 
1,070,OOO in good::;, In 1881 about 1,000 hands were emI}loyed, awl 
the trade of S. F. was estimated at nearly :j>2,000,000, Chinamen arc learn- 
ing the business. In 1881 there was only one whip factory on the coast, a
ld 
the home production, by three dozen men, was valued at :;:i4J,000, little more 
than the imports. The pioneer factory is mentioneù ill Cal, Farmer, Oct. 7, 
18G3, The first organized manufacture of boots and shoes is credited to the 
senior partner of the firlll of Porter, Slessinger, & Co" who in 18G3 engaged 
convict hbor for making coarse-grade goods. Buckingham & Hecht, later 
the leading house, entered the field soon after. Account of the pioneer fac- 
tory in S. P. Bull., Jan. 21, 1870; Alta Cal., Apr. 2, 18ü9; .J..lliniu[J Pre,
s, 
June 23, 188G, refers to a boot-nailing machine. The Census of 1880 has 81 
establishments, with 2,500 hands, using $2,000,000 worth of material anti 
producing 247,000 pairs of boots, including ladies' lace boots, and 1,GOO,000 
pairs of shoes, value 
3,630,000 against $1,400,000 in 18G9. By 1889 there 
was a large increase to over :;$5,000,000, it is claimed, nearly all produced in 
S, F. Chinese formed two thirds of the force employed for low-grade goods 
and slippers, but white workmen have been gaining a firmer foothold again. 
They can make an average of $IG a week on their piece-work. This high 
rate, and the necessity to import three fourths of the material, aside from 
sole leather, gives an opening for the continued importation of one third 
of the tot:tl manufactured goods; but this is nearly balanced by the export 
of $1,GOO,OOO worth in 1881, with prospects of an increase. The gia:lt 
seam for heavy water-proof goods is a Cal. patent, supplementary to the 
sewing and screw machines from the east, At BenicÌé', is a shoe-stock factory 
aided by a patent water-proof paste. In 1855 a party is said to have col- 
lected old boots and shipped 83,000 worth of boot-legs to Europe. 
Glove factories were not started prior to 1860, and the CensZts of 1870 re- 
ports a production of only S6
,000 from six. By 1881 this had risen to half 
a million, at IG factories, employing 250 hands, and producing 400,000 pairs of 
gloves, three fourths being common grades, consuming 230,000 skins of buck, 
goat, etc. The export amounted to 8150,000, clue to the excellent tanning and 
sewing, for the price was enhanced by wages one third above eastern. Kid 
gloves are little made except to order from imported skins; of other kinds less 
than 8100,000 worth are brought. The hose and belting business has been sus- 
tained chiefly by the superior strength and quality of Cal. leather, which re- 
sists a high pressure, The eastern rubber hose is now preferred by the S, F. 
fire dept, but interior towns retain the cheaper and more lasting leather. 
Belting continues in ùemand for the mines. The first factory is alluded to in 
Alta Cal" 
Iay 25, 1833; Oct. 3, 18;')7. In 1881 there were four at K F., pro- 
ducing 200,000 feet of belting, ü,OOO of hose, and 175,000 of lacing, worth 
$250,000, employing 40 hands. The import of 

O,OOO was more than bal- 
anced by growing export of 8.')0,000, The fulling process of Roger adds 
greatly to strength and pliancy. Of rubher goods two companies import 

1,000,000 worth, manufacturing only a few articles to order. Bellows were 
first made by C. Van Ness in 1859. S. F. Bull., Dec. 2, 18ü4. Later there were 
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two factories, with a dozen men, producing 1,800 p::tirs annually, worth 
836,000, leaying a surplus for export, The bellows are markeJ by two 
patents for rcversible nozzle anI! s::tfety-valve. Trusses and surgical appli- 
ances are made by over a dozen persons, to the value of as many thousand 
dollars, an equal quantity being imported. 
T
e abUldanee of tallow led early to the manufacture of soap, Carpenter 
figurmg ill 18:
-! a:; preparing it for market, at Los Angeles. Uo. lIiðt., G9; 
Alvarlulo, IIÙit., 1\18., it. 7:-i-4; IIUar, 14, Yet J. J. Bergin claims to have in 
1830 opened the nrst factory for the trade, in S. .F. Cul1'cr's Sac, Dircct., 96. 
The oldest exi3ting factory is J. H. Heilmann's, estahlished at Sac. ill 1830, re- 
moving to S. F. in 1835. Alta Cal., June 28, lð:)
; Apr. IG, 1833; Sac, Union, 
Feb, 8, 1885; Nov. 28, 1836. In 183:.3 some ,Frenchmen began to make toilet 
soaps, but failed. The largest, in "
es-t Berkeley, has a capacity for 7,000 
tons a year. Of the 81,OJJ,000 invested in the business on the Paci1ìc coast 
the neighborhood of S. F. controls three fourths, employing ovcr 4JJ hands: 
The Census of 1880 credits Cal. with a production of over 1l,00J,000 Ibs, 
worth 8;')24,000; a little fish, olive, cocoa-nut, and palm oil supplant the tallow 
material; anll Ncvada supplies most of the caustic soda. Before the intro- 
duction of kerosene, whale-oil was refined by four factories; now there is only 
partial occupation for one small house. Of linseed-oil, the coast uses 1,500,000 
gallons, partly presse(l from home-prolluced seed, partly from East Indian. 
The first factory opened in 1866, Painters are the large consumers. The 
Cem;u
 of 1880 credits Cal. with 30,000 gallons of castor-oil, anll 3;)3,000 11>s, 
glycerine, Dried cocoa-nut meat i3 brought from Hawaii to be pressel! for 
oil, S. F. producing nearly all of the 90,000 gallons used on the coast. There 
is one special mill, at Alameda, supplied by three schooners, The material 
from which the oil has been pressed is fed to cattle, and so is linseed. S. J. 
Capistrano mission hall an oil-press in early days. Cal. Dept. St. Pop., xviii. 
53. Concerning modern mills, see Vcntura Co. Pict., 9; Sta BLlrb. JV. Press, 
Dec. 7, 1878; 8. J. l1Ierc., Dec. 4, 1879; S. F. Call, Aug. 20, 1838; Altn Cal" 
Jan. 3, 18G7; Butta Co, Hist., 48; L08 An!7. Ill., 70, S. F. manufactures 
canllles for the entire coast, to the extent in 1881 of 135,000 boxes, worth 
$32;),000; 98,000 boxes, S
3.J,000, being imported, and 20,000 shipped; 150 
hands employed, The Census of 18
0 gave the home manufacture at $375,- 
000, but it has been fast decreasing since 1875-8, when the imports alone 
a:nounted to 5,000 tons for the mines, which continue the chief consumers, 
Culvcr'8 Sac, Directory, 96, claims a factory for Sac. in 1831. By 1833 several 
exi::;ted, S. P. llerald, Feb. 10, 1835, Alta Cal., Apr. IG, 1833, offering moulds 
for sale. Sac. Union, Feb, 8, 1833; S. F. Bull., 
Iarch 9, June II, 183ö. S. F. 
also makes 150 of the 200 tons of axle-grease used on the coast, the rest is 
imported, together with th
 resin and some oil; 23 tons are shipped; 10 hands 
find employment; total value $45,000; first factory elates 1832. .AltCl, Cal" 

Iarch 30, 1853; one more exists. 
The hst-extending settlement, and the general use of WOOdCll b,uildings, 
call for 5
,000,OOO wurth of paint and varnish on the coast, of wInch 5.000 
tons of white-lead cost about 8800,000. This and the varnish' are chiefly 
maùe at S. F" but the preparation of other pigments, though existing, has 
not proved profitable. The Cen.
us of 1880 credits Cal. with 4,000,030 l?s. 
white-lead, worth S2GO,000; other salts of lead, 8G3, 000. The only speCIal 
factory employs 150 men, One establishment failed a few years ago. .Å\Terill's 
paint, against heat and moisture, empl?ys oae factory!.. which at times produc:s 
500 tons a month, by secret process; It also makes luO tons of putty, and 2.,0 
tons of pigment. Of rubber paint, against moisture, 80,OJO gallons are useù 
from another factory. A similar quantity of varnish is required, chicfly for 
furaiture; 20,OJO gallons of fine quality comes from England; the rest is made 
by several factories, one datino- 1857. 8, F. Vi.-;itor, Sept. 23, 1873; Alta, Cal., 
March 10, 1872; S. F. Bulletin, March 3, 1871; :March 22, 1873; Apr. 12, 
1879; Scient. Press., Jan. 11, 1873. 
Of 8?í00,000 worth of perfumery used on the coast, OIle fifth is maùe at 
S. F" hy 15 hands, c
1Ìefl.y children. The extracts for it are impo.rteù. S. P. 
Timc8, Ì\Iay 7, 1858; Scient. Presl3, Aug. 22, 18J8; Jan. G, 187
; 8. F. Call, 
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NO\T. II, 1871; Jan. 22, 1873. Cal. Farmer, June 11, 18GB, refers to sponge- 
bcds in Cal., anù to the preparation of special.sponges. The manufacture of 
brushes i
 increasing, of late cvcn in finer grades, despite the cheaper eastern 
comp
tition awl the necessity to import most of the material, for bristles 
here are short. Of $3'>0,000 worth in use on the coast one sixth is made, tIle 
fir8t factories rising ill 183li at S. F. and Sac. Soap-root fibre proviùes valuable 
material. 
}'a\'orcd hy the demand for peculiar machinery, for mining and field 
operations, not well uwlerstood in the eastern states, and by the distancc 
fl'O,ll these sources, as well as by freight, duty, anù other charges, the iron 
industry rcceived a strong impulsc in face of such obstacles as the importation 
of most of the material, e\ren coal, and high wages. The local coal is not 
suited for castings, and that in use costs three times more than in Penn. 
'V ages are one third higher; yet men can work better in the S. F. climate. 
11'0'1 ore is abundant, and owners of furnaces promised in 1881 to lay down iron 
at S. F. for about S
4 per ton, or somewhat less than i11l}Jorte(1 material woul(l 
C05t. Of this 14-,00U tons came annually during the latter half of the seventie
, 
after which the import declined. The chief demand so far, however, is for 
111achinery rather than plain casting, and this on an average comes to $3 per 
10011>s. The total production rose to $6,000,000 in 1871, aud to nearly :-;,20,- 
OJO,OOO ten years later, under the energy and enter.vrise which are gradually 
supplanting eastern goods and gaining new fields beyond the state, as in 
Hawaiian sugar machinery and mining outfits for :J\1exico, Arizona, and 
Nevada, It must grow still further with the unfolding of iron deposits, and 
the increase of railways and factories, farming, and quartz-mining. 
The eager demand for mining implements after 1848 brought forward 
blackmlÌths and machinists, and in 1849 the Donahue brothers established 
the first iron-works, now known as the Union. Donahue's Stat., 
IS.; JV ood. 
vJard's Stat., 
IS" 14; Sayward's Stat., M
., 4; .JIilling Press, July 3, 1875; 
S, P. lierald, Nov. 23-4, 1857, E. Anthony of Sta Cruz, ('0. Rist., 29, claims 
to have made the first mining pick and cast-iron plough in Ca!. In Pac. N('ws, 
D
c. 20, 1849, J. P. Hudson a(lvertises his ship-yard, and offer8 to work iron. 
In 1850 rose the Vulcan and Pacific foundries, and the Sutter iroll-works. 
S.1.c. 1'ransr., Sept. 30, 1830; S. F. IJe}'ald, Sept. 17, 1850; S. F. Po,-:t, -Aug. 
21, 1872; U. S. Census Rept, 1851-2, 157. In 18.31 the Eureka offered its 
specialties in railings, balconies, etc. At Sacramento, 'V oQ(lcock & Burnett 
began to make mining implements in 1850, Sac. 'Pransc., l\Iay 29, 1850; and 
Stow & Carpenter opened iron-works in the fall. Neither lasted, Iu ]851 
the Eureka foundry was established, and in 1852 the Sac. iron-works, DiJ'crt. 
Snc., 185G, p. xx.; Culver's DÙ'. Sac., 9G; S. F, Herald, Dec. 25, 1851. 

larys\Tillc had a foundry ill 1852, Yuba Co. llist., 70, when the Pac, M, K S, 
Co. opcrate(l one at Benicia. A lta, Cal, , Nov. 30, 1852. This place had special 
iron-works soon after. Id., :l\:Iarch 29, 1835; Price.r
 Cur., Apr. 7, 1854; Sac. 
Union, July 24, 18.35; AlÜt Cat" June 29, 1852; Jan. 4, June 18, 1853; Jan. 
1, 1834, with allusions to other early works, which spread rapidly to leading 
towns. See county histories, as Amado/', 219, etc. The interest fluctuated 
with those of the mines, and many foundries opened, only to collapse after a 
brief existence, as in 18G 1-2, owing to lack of means to title over dull seasons. 
In 1860 S, F. had 14 foundries and machine-shops, with 220 men, producing 
$1,200,000 worth of machinery. In 1881 about 1,200 men were employed, 
producing 84,000,000 from the larger works, three fourths for mines, the rC8t 
for marine and agricultural purposes, etc. By 1889 the output had increased 
to abo1,lt $7,000,000, and the number of hands in proportion. For mining ma- 
chinery, the S, F. foundries stand unsurpassed, sustained by long experience alHl 
special appliances anti inventions. The variety of mines and their increasing 
t:epth tax constantly inventi\Te and mechanical skill to meet the difficulties. 
For pumps, engines of 700-horse power have been made; the famous Dickie 
pump, for the Uhollar-Norcross mine, which lifts 1,GOO gallons of water per 
minute 800 feet, in one stream, with aid of higher water pressure; and the 
Union mine pump, costing 8500,000. S. P. Bull., Nov. 25, 1867. Of small 
household pumps, only $200,000 worth are made, at about 
ll each; quaù- 
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ruple the number is ïmported. Cables-special fa.ctories noted in S. F. Time.'(, 
ltlay 2
, 18tH-are still drawn largely from England. Cal. pos::;e::;ses numer- 
ous improvements in drills, crusher;::;, and means for saving fucl, lesscning 
friction, etc. Patent drills are worked with compressed air tor purifying the 
atmosphere below. Combination amalgamating pans cost about :;;>500. Smelt- 
ing and assaying are treated under mining, but special metallurgical works 
have been erected in the leading bay towns. S. P. Bull., July 2, Aug. 15, 
185G; S. I? ]lel'ald, Nov. 30-Dec. 5, 1857. Boilers are made at several of the 
foundries, besides the special establishments. About 700 are made annually, 
valued at $700,000. Horizontal tubes made at these places are preferred. 
One firm alone has fully three dozen in hand at a time. J. Donahue made 
them in 18;)3. Alta Cal., June 18, 1853. Peter Donahue, the pioneer foun- 
(lryman of California, was Lorn at Glasgow on Jan. II, 18
2, of Iri::;h parent- 
age. Brought to America at the age of II, he was placed as apprentice at 
the machine-shops oÌ Paterson, N. J" and after some experience at other 
foundries, he went to Peru in 1847, as assistant engineer of a gunboat, pass- 
ing thence to S. F. in charge of Ol'e!jon'8 machinery. His brother James, a 
boiler-maker, encountered him here, and jointly they opened a smithy on 
:Montgomery st, in 1849, moving in the following spring to the Happy Valley 
region, to form the beginning for the present Union iron-works. Taking into 
partnership their brother :M.ichael, a moul\ler, thus forming a union of three 
leading arts in their craft, they made the first castings in the state, con- 
structed the first steam-engine, later in use on the 'l'ifJll'l'oll, the monitor 
Camanclte, and other important works. :Michael returned east, and became 
thrice mayor of Davenport, Iowa. Peter entered with zest into a numlJer of 
enterprises, assisting to establish tlle S. F. gas-works in 1852-4, the Omnihus 
street-railway, the first of its kind in S, I?, and the S. F. and San José r:ÚI- 
way, the profits and sale money from which enabled him to build the S. F. 
and North Pacific railway. His zeal for industrial undertakings hastened 
his death, which occurred Nov. 26, 1885, ancl held him back from political and 
other honors, although he accepted the position of lieut-col on Gen. Cobb's staff, 
and for a time the presillency of the society of Pioneers. There is room for 
many imitators of Col Donohue's successful career, as may be instanced by 
one of the youngest firms in this brL-.neh, Rifenburg & Hughes, of the 
. 
Diego Standard iron-works, started in 1885. 'V. G. Rifenburg was born in 
Cortland co., N. Y., Jan. 3, 183G, and became noted for his fortunate experi- 
ments in fruit culture. 
l\iuch of the material for the foundries comes from a local rolling-mill. 
A portion of the old iron was formerly exported at a profit; to the largcr 
neglected part rails were in clue time added which might with little lal)or be 
recon,"erted into useful material. This gave rise in 186G to a rolling-mill, 
the Pacific, to which was granted a tract of land at Potrero Pt, H. F. It 
opened in July I8G8, aud has gradually increased its capacity, with the aid of 
gas-furnaces, so that it now eUll-'loys about 800 men, often llight and day, half 
a dozcn engines, as many hammers, and other machinery. It contains dept
 
for puddling, for bars and beams, for iron and steel rails, the latter since 
1881 for engine forgings, for car and ship iron, for bolts, nails, and washers, 
for coil chains, for repairs, etc. Another rolling-mill has been opened at the 
railway shops in Sacramento. The (bums of 1880 credits the one rolling-mill 
then exÜ,ting with 81,000,000 capital, 320 men, 3 puddling furnaces, 5 ham- 
mers, 4 trains of rolls, with a capacity for 100 tons a day, and a total product 
of 14,000 tons, worth 8780,000, the material being placed at ::$535,000, and 
the wages at 
177, 700. S. P. Bull" .May 26, 18GG; S. P. 'l'imes, Feb. 27, 18ü8; 
S, F. GIL1'on., Jan. 17,1881. 
The first railway locomotive was made in 18G5 at the Union works, for 
the S. J O::5é road, and so well that a dozen have since been ordcred thcre. 
8. F. Bull., July 18, Aug. 7, 18ô5. But an earlier locomotive engine was 
turned out by the Vulcan works in 1862, for Oregon. Sac. Union, l\Iay 22, 
18G2; AlÜt Cal., 
lay 18, 18ù2; Oct. 13, 1871. A toy engine made by Chine::;e 
was exhibited in 1836. Id., :March 5, 185G. In 1881 the railway shops at 
SacrGlJrnento produced 7 locomotives, 100 cars, nearly 10,000 wheels, and :.\ 
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mass of castings; 1,20J men are employed. The rolling-mill was a(1ded in 
]881; hoiler, copper, anrl tin shops exist. IJrat
on's8tat" 1\18., 1-3. Robert- 
son's Track Laying )Iach. Co, was formed in 186g, S. F. Call, Apr. 21, 1867, 
Architectural iron-work forms a large branch, one house casting orna,mental 
pieces, another prmlucing wrought girders, heams, railing;;;, vault material, 
and shutters. The last is noticed in Alta Cal., Apr. 2!J, 1833. The business 
amounts to half a million a year. The second branch of importance for iron- 
workers lies in the increase of agriculture, for which over 
-!,OOO,OOl) worth of 
implements are annually bought. According to U. 8. Census, ISSO, barely 

öOO,OOO worth was made here by 21 establishments, with 290 nanth, includ- 
ing 6,000 ploughs. Com. anú llld., 674-5, doubles these figures. The eastern 
factories have the advantage, in patents, specialties, duplication of sections, 
and good rea<ly material, but Cal. is gaining more and more of the work. 
The Rellicia Agric. \V orks are among the largest in the U. S. Jackson, of 
the firm of Jackson & Truman, leads as an inventor in this line, of improved 
t
lrashing-machines, with self-feeder and distributor, portahle derrick, with 
horse and Rteam fork, etc., by which the cost of thrashing has been reducell 
one half since 1870. 'YinÜmills are widely used, owing to the prevailing sea 
wind and the absence of rain, and most large towns have factories, usually 
of self-regulating mills, Eastern are not so well atlapted to this climate. 
The first is ascribed to 'V. I. Tustin of Benicia, 18!
. Stockton, the wind- 
mill city, now excels. 8. JO(lfj. rn. HU'it., 71. 
Of stoves, the imports amount to $1,000.000. The local manufacture 
reaches only one fourth as much, under the advantages possessed by eastern 
factories in controlling patents. The Alvarado stove-works employed 30 
hands in 1882, and was progressing. Scient. p,.e8.
, JaIl, 13, 1872, etc. There 
is only one chain factory, nordon's, employing from 5 to 15 men. The deman<l 
from mines and cable-cars increased the manufacture of wire. A. S. Halli- 
die has the most important wire-drawing and rope works, started hy G. 
Dennis in 1834. He controls several patents for cable roatls, and makes all 
classes of wire articles; among other shops, some devoted to Larbed wire. 
Alia Gal., Aug. I, 1838, March 26, Sept, 26, 1859, refers to S. & J. Tristam's 
wire-works. 8. P. Call, Aug. 18, 1868; Apr. 9, 1872. 8tarr's J[e]'c1wnd., MS., 
relates to a nail factory. Of the annual sale of 8300,000 worth of wagon 
springs, Cal. makes only one seventh, in one factory, the Betts, started in 
1868, Elevators are little used outside of S. F., where are held the Lest hy- 
draulic and other patents, covering the best motive power. The elastic wire 
rope is the favorite. A few fcore are made annually. and the demand is 
steadily increasing. 
Of tools only a small stock of local manufacture is kept, production de- 
penJing largely on orders, which are filletl by different factories, some for 
leather workers, others for smiths, miners, etc. Needle factory noticed in 
8. F. Call, Jan. 29, 1873. The Pac. Saw ,Manuf. Co., the only one of the 
kind was started in 18GG, wIth coöperation of N. 'Y. Spaulding, whose ad- 
just
ble tooth for circular saws has hacl a great influen
e on lumber 
nanuf?c- 
ture. The annual out-turn amounts to $100,000, a portIOn representmg 3;GOO 
dozen cross-cut saws. 8. F. Bull., Sept, 18, 1875; lIIechanic8' .Fair Pre8.
, Aug. 
13, 18G8, Files were manufactured here by three factories some 15 years 
ago, but the overland railway opene(l the gate for 
astern goods, and now 
little else iu done than recutting old files. Cutlery In general suffers under 
similar disadvantages aud little more than special orders are filled. Hugh 
J\icCollnell made larg-
 knives in 1852. A sword was sent hence in 1
59 
o 
Victor Emanuel. 8, F. Bull., June 17, 1859. The annual productIOn IS 
estim1ted at ::;;80,000. Nautical and mathematical instruments have been 
made here since 1849, and surveyors' outfits, scales, etc., have increased the 
out-turn to fully :;540,000, besides r('pairillg. f:5pectacle lenses are made. J. 
Tennent figures as instrument-maker. Alt(l Gal., June 15, ]853; Dec. 21, 1856; 
Feb. 23, 1858; Sept. II, 18G4; B. .P. Call, Jan. I, I
G3; Jan. 12, J8
(j; Dec. 
2, 1870, with allusion to telescopes, trusses, etc, Flre-arm
 are lumted t
 a 
few special orders, yet some cannon have been cast, 
llt(t 
 al., July 2, ] 8J9, 
and many guns put together. 'l'eluuna Co. IJÜ5t., 97, prHlcs Itself upon a noted 
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local factory. Se,reral inventions in this line are recorded. Altrr. Cal., Oct. 6, 
1 "5G; Stockton Indcp., Nov. 18ü6; S. .F. Calt, Jan. I, 1865; NO\r. 2U, 1866; 
Oct, 2, 1870'; S, P. Eull., Nov. 5, 1879; Post, July 31, 187ö; Jlu'c. Gaz., Dec. 
8, 18;;,3; S. F. 'Pillle.s, Jan. 23, 18ü7. And so with locks, Altn Unt., Sept, 11, 
186ï; but the only factory, Adams', of 1875, failed. Special safes were made 
in 1888 by but one man. 
In other metal branches, a dozen coppersmiths turn out articles with over 
$2.jO,OJ
, whereof sufficiently is exported to balance the small import. J. 
:M.ackell op
ned the first shop about 1832. A number of brass foundries pro- 
duce a large variety of metals, to the value of i300,OOO at S, F. alone, by 
:
OO hanlls. 'V, T. Garratt started the first works in 183G. His sinking anll 
steam pump3 are well known. The largest bell::; on the coast came from his 
shop. The first bell of 18.31, described in S. P. llerald, Dec. II, 1853; Alta, 
Cal" Jan. 3, 183
; Jan. 20, 1835; Sept. 7, 1858; JOltr. Com., May 2, 16, 1877. 
Lead
works were first opened by T. H. Selby in 18ü5, stimulated by the abun- 
dance of lead and antimony. a. F. Bull., Apr. 10, IS67; Sept. I, 1868. In 
1881 the prOtlu
tion of sheets, bars, pipes, wire bullets, etc., exceecleù 5,000 
ton
, worth $800,000; 150 hands were employed. In the plumbing business, 
about 8730,000 is invested, with products half as much largcr and equivalent 
to the imports of chandeliers, hardware, etc. The plumbing work of the 
Palace hotel C03t $330,000. The sale of tinware equals that of plumbers' pro- 
ducts, two thirds being local ware. The tin comes from Australia, which 
sent 750 tons in 1881, a doubling of former imports due to increased canning 
operations. For the latter branch alone 130 lllen were employed, one half 
Chinese. Fully half the tinware is made ill S. F. sinee 18GO, prior to which 
Sacramento employeù nearly 100 hands, sustained by the mines. G, H. Tay 
& Co" established in 18-18, own the largest factory. Of galvanized iron only 
'imall articles are made here, by two dozen hauds. Cornices and other archi- 
tectural ornaments consume some 700 tOllS of coated sheet iron annually, and 
employ at tim3s over 150 hand
, Japanning work does not exceed $40,000, 
the imports being equal. 
letallic signs represent $10,000. The Cal. electri- 
cal works were the sole manufacturers on the coast, in 1881, of telegraphic 
and electrical instruments, to the value of nearly $75,000. Nickel plating is 
done. Electrical works are now increasing in number. Gilding and silver- 
ing are done to the value of $100,000, largely for battery plates, employing 
three dozen hanch. The nickel plating is worth $15,000. J.:1\I artell pro- 
duced hand-plated. articles in 1837. S. 1/. Times, Sept. 3, 18G8. Plated ware 
proper i:; imported to the value of about $750,000. The gold-beating factory 
of 185:
 has alone survived the shops since opened, and it produces only a 
small part of the $150,000 worth of leaf sold. 
The manuf:tcture of jeweh'y was fostered toward the close of. the forties, 
hy miners who desiretl specimens polibhed, set, or made into chains aud rings. 
Abalone sheU3 and quartz soon became a specialty sought by all visitors. 
R:urett & Sherwood sent qu::trtz-work to the world's fair at N. York in 1853. 
Of the total jewelry sales, :::;3,000,000, only one fourth represents local manu- 
facture, which is of admirable de
igll awl workmanship. Owing to the grow- 
ing demafill for platecl goods, the sale of silver-ware is limited to 8
00,000, 
fully one h1.lf impo1.'Ged, Nevertheless, a few establishments work up 50,000 
or 60,000 ounce'i a year of silver. Half a score of shops do lapiùary work, 
valued at $130,OOJ, exclusive of material. A watch-case factory was adver- 
tised in ISöO; now several makers exist. Sac. Union, June 2, 18GO; S. F. 
Bull., Jan. 2t, 1860; Alt'l Cal., l\Iarch 25, 1853; 
Iarch 17, 18.33. A watch 
factory wa'3 started in 1874, but it soon failed. S, 1/. Post, Dec. 24-, 1873; Dec. 
12, 18ì4-; Jan. 16, 30, 1873; Feb. 12, 1876. There was but one clock factory 
in 1880, which held a patent for pneumatic regulators. 
The general preference for wood, and its cheapness, have limited the use 
of other material for building purposes and for huusehold ware. 8ettlements 
have not yet developed sufficiently to warrant the establishment of costly 
factories for other than common goods. 
The buildings of 
panish Californians were almost exclusively of adohe, or 
sun-dried brick. Brick proper was first burned by G. Ziu::; at Sutterville, in 
HrST. CAL., VOL. VII. 7 
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1847, when 40,000 wcre produced, followed by 100,000 in 1848. See my 
chapter on cities, in vol. vi.; Sac. Co. Hist" 146. Yet Tyler, J.1Iormon BrIt. 
tlri;on, 286-7, claims the first burning for S. Diego, in 1847. After 1848 
brick-yards multiplied under the cost of transporting timber, and the frequent 
conflagrations. S. F. Herald, June 8, July 10, Oct. 18, 1830; July 18, 1851; 
A lta Gal., July 10, 1851; June 27, ]852; l\Iarch G, Aug. 22, 1856; county 
histories of Sac" 14G, 219; Yuha, 69; L. A n!J., 69; S. Joaq., 26, 71-2; S. 
,Jfateo, 29; Alam" 25; Fl'e8no, 122; 'Pinkham's Stocl-.-ton, ]89; Cal. Census, 1852. 
Of the many that have risen, the U. S, CfJl.'mS of 1880 reports only 50 as 
remaining, employing 840 men, receiving $210,000 in wages, producing 63,400,. 
000 common brick, 1, 140,000 pressed and fire hrick, 860,000 worth of tiles, 
$1,000 of pipe, total value 8516,000. The convicts of S. Quentin made 
6,500,000 brick in 1878. Fire-brick are still imported, as ballast, over 700.000 
in 1881. The demand in general has increased largely since 1870, with 
growing stability, though fluctuating with the direction of settlement and 
the money market. In 1881 over liO,OOO,OOO ,vere reported. The Hoffman 
process is gaining in favor, by using cheaper coal and producing brick within 
two days by baking in furnaces. S. F. Post, Aug. 5, 1878. 
\Vhile not abundant, lime is found in many places, notably along the Sierra 
slope from Auburn to :Mariposa, and in Sta Cruz, the latter suppling more 
than half the total requirement. A kiln was opened here in 1851, or shortly 
after. Sta Cruz H;st., 28, Other kilns are noted in A lta Cal., May 20, Oct. 
18, 1852; Oct. 26, 1855; Jan. 23, 1857; S. F. Bulletin, Apr. 23, 1859. EI 
Dorado had 8 kilns in 1855. Co. Hist., 253. Of hydraulic cement 100,000 
barrels are used, one third of which is prepared by a factory with a dozen 
men, at Benicia. Hist. Solano, 181. For pipe this cement is mixed with New 
York brands, clean beach sand and gravel being added. About 125,000 feet 
are annually called for, value $40,000; made by half a dozen men. Several 
companies have failed in the production of artificial stone, owing to inferior 
quality or excessive cost. Marble-works, opened at Oakland in 1871, prom. 
ised well for a time. Obstacles have gradually been overcome, and both the 
Ransom, since 18G8, and Shillinger processes are now meeting with favor, 
the latter chiefly for pavements, the other, an English invention, for walls, 
foundations, pipes, statuary, etc. The annual production reaches $ tOO, 000, 
giving employment to more than 100 hands. Scient. P1'e8s, Sept. 24, 1870; S, F. 
Call, Aug. 26, Sept. 4, 18G8; Jan. 9, 1874; S. F. Post, July 13, Sept. 5, 1872; 
Apr. 21, 1874, with allusions to statuary for the capitol; A Ita Cal., Oct. 1, 
1864, recorùs the first mosaic flooring; S. F. Times, May 30, 18G8; S. F. Bul. 
lctin, May 19, 1873; Yolo Democ., Feb. 27, 1879; L. Any. HiBt., 70-1; L. An[f. 
Exp., Apr. 28, 1877. Real stone pavements were not laid till 1856. There 
is one mill
or the manufacture of plaster of Paris, opened in 1874 at S. F., 
yet plaster has been maùe since 1861. Mere. Gaz., Aug, 30, 1861; S. F. Blli. 
lftin, Jan. 26, 18G5. Since 1875 imports have fallen from 20,000 barrels to 
less than 5,000 in the early eighties. The annual consumption is 100,000 bar. 
rels of 285 lbs., three fourths for buildings, Plaster decorations, for ceilings, 
etc., employ two dozen hands, belonging to four esta.blishments. One of them 
makes $3,000 worth of statuary. Sculptured figures and designs, and the cut. 
ting of marble and granite, employ more than ]00 firms and (j00 hands, whose 
productions exceed 81,250,000. Ornamental pieces are mostly of Italian 
marble. The import of carved and rough pieces is valued at $150,000, and 
chiefly controlled by an Italian house, which also saws most of the stone. The 
leading firm in monumental pieces produces $70,000 worth a year. Alta Cat" 
Dec. ,3, 1852; 
larch 30, 1853; Jan. ], Dec. 22, 1854; April 8, 1857; Golden 
Era, Dec. 18, 18;-)3; S. Joaq. IIi...,t., 71-2, refer to early marble cutting and 
carving. An asphaltum mine ill S. L. Obispo supplies much of the material 
for covering roofs. AUa Cal., Aug. 28, 1856; JaIl. 21, 1857; S. F. Call, Aug. 
18, 18G8, concerning concrete roofing. Gal. Census, ] 852, refers to a pItch 
well in L. Angeles used for roofing. 
California posscsses the best beels of p{)tters' clay on the coast, notably in 
the centre of the great valley, and in Contra Costa, where it is workpd in con. 
nection with coal-mining. The factories number 10, employing over 200 hands, 
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one third Chinese, and produce pipe, tile, brown earthen-ware, jugs, and other 
coarse goods to the amount of about 8250,000, yet 4,000 packages of crockery 
are imported. The Sewery Pipe Association has adopteù a uniform scale of 
prices for S. F. One firm makes floor tiles, and another has tried glazed yel- 
low, war
. The ma
ufacture of fine articles is augm

ting. Early :vorks are 
notIced In Sac, Unwn, Nov. 15, 1854; July 30, 18a:J; Nov. 6, 18a6; S. P. 
Herald, June 13, 1856; Alta Cal., June I, 1856. Terra-cotta made at Oak- 
land. S. F. Post, June 25, Nov. 7, 1874, Porcelain at L. Angeles. L. A. 
Herald, Sept. 1875; S. F. Call, Oct. 4, 1875; C. Costa Oaz., June 20, 1868; 
S. F. Times, Nov. 18, 1867; June 22, 18G8; Red Bluff P. Cause, 
lay 20, 1879; 
Alam. Hist., 22; Oroville AIerc., July 23, 1880. 
High freight and large breakage encouraged the opening of a bottle fac- 
tory in 1858, after a trial in 1855, but it failed to produce good glass. In 
1859 two other parties made the attempt, with similar ill success. Alta Cal., 
July II, Nov. 2, Dee, 14, 1859. In 18G2 a third and successful effort was 
made by tbe Pacific glass-works, so much so as to lead to the opening in 1865 
of the S. F. works, which soon absorbed the other. S. F. Bull., July 13, Nov. 
5, 1859; June 17, 18G3; June II, 18G4; July 25, 1865, etc.; S. F. Times, July 
24, 1868. In 1881 rose a coöperative factory. S. F. Citron., Aug. 5, 1881. 
Alont. Democ., :l\1ay 4, 1878, records a project in its vicinity. The consolidated 
firm is the only one recorded in U. S. Census for 1880, with a capital of $75,000, 
2 furnaces, 7 pots, 125 hands, wages $46,000, material $48,000, proùuct 
$140,000. Subsequently, it claims increased capacity and yield, with flint- 
glass works for lamp-chimneys, vials, etc. Bottles and fruit-jars are the chief 
goods; most other ware is imported to the value of $2,500,000, one fourth of 
which comsÏsts of window-glass, the rest bein
 mostly table-ware. The sand 
is brought from :Monterey, the lime from Auburn, the manganese and oxide 
from other places in Cal. Ornamental and bent glass employs four firms 
with a score of men; product, $75,000. There is also a special lamp and glass 
reflector factory. Mirrors are prepared at two places, chiefly with plate 
from Europe; 20,000 sq. feet are covered yearly, value $IGO,OOO. In 18GO 
only one man was engaged in this business, S. P. Bull" Oct. II, 18GG. 
Soda is consumed to the amount of 6,000 tons, value S
50,OOO, of which 
70 per cent comes from England, mostly soda-ash, and 1,000 tons are macle 
at S. F. at one factory, with a score of hanùs, in the form of sal-soda, bicar- 
bonate, crystals, and washing-powder. The material is drawn from Nevaaa. 
The annual consumption of cream of tartar is about 150,000 Ihs., value 
$GO,OOO, of which three fourths is refined from French argol, chiefly for yeast- 
powder, but the collection of the crude material is increasing among wineries. 
The first production was by E. Vacht of Los Angeles in 1860. 
Although explosive powder-works were projected in the middle of the 
fifties, Alta Cal., Aug. 10, 1855, Sac Union, Oct. 11, 18:55, S. F. Herald, 
Feb. I, 1858, referring to saltpetre discoveries, yet not till 1863 was the 
pioneer company formed which created the Cal. powder-works on S. Lorenzo 
Creek near Sta Cruz. PâJa1'o Times, May 1863; Mere. Gaz., May 22, 1863; 
S, F. Bull., May 5, 18G3; Oct. 31, 1866; Hist. 8ta Cruz, 49-50. The com- 
l)any expanded till it owned 21 mills, 10 shops, 6 magazines, and an entire 
village, although the ordinary force is only 60 hands; capital $1,500,000. It 
makes the only military and sporting powder on the coast; the first produc- 
tion dating 1864. A bran('h work at Pinole Pt makes Hercules powder. 
There are a numLer of other mills for the manufacture of high-grade explo- 
sives, which have, after some opposition by miners, almost superseded the 
ordinary black powder for blasting. These mills ale mostly known by the 
compound prepared, as tonite, giant, vigorit, safety nitro, granite safety, 
thunder, vulcan. Alta Cal., Apr. 22, 18G7; Jan. 2, 1872; 8. 11'. Times, Dec. 
14, 1868; Mech. Fair Press, Sept. II, 1868, referring to Hafenegger powder; 
8. F. Call, Aug. 17, 18G7, March 5, 1881, Jan. 22, 1883, referring also to ex- 
plosions; S. F, Citron., July 3, 1881; C. Costa Hist., 17, 419-22; Mæ1"Ìn Hist., 
281. Of high explosives, 1,500 tons were used in 1881, of black powder over 
2,000 tons, total value $2,400,000. Cal. exported nearly 1,000 tons, the im- 
port vf sporting and cartridge-powder being only 150 tons. The industry 
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employea nearly $3,000,000 capital, and :{Oo men. The Censlls of 1880 credits 
CLL!. ,Üth 1,:?.JO,OOO lbs. nitro-glycerine, aud 3U.J,OOO Ibs. of glycerine. There 
is sulphur in Nevada, but much, as well as other ingredients, is imported. 
There were three fuse factories, dating from 1863-8, employing 40 hanùs and 
supplying the coast, e\Ten l\Iol1tana and l\1:exico. Scient. P'res8, ApI', 25, 1868, 
July 2, 1870, refers one to 18(j;{. S. F, 1 Y ime8, Jan. 29, 1867. Fire-works 
haye been maùe since 1852. The vpening of this decade fouml two factories 
at S. F., one established in 1833, with 20 hands, producing $-10,000 worth of 
goods, the Chinese adding somewhat to the amount. Exports balance im- 
ports, Com. Herald, Jan. 2
, 1874. Of match factories, S. J( contained eight, 
though many morc have existed since 185:5. .Merc. Gaz., Sept. II, 1857; Alta 
Gal., :May 29, 1838; Aug. 2G, 1859; Vall. Citron., July l:
, 1878; Alarys. 
A}Jpeal, Jan. 17, 1879; lJleclt, Fair Press, Aug. 17, 18ü5; J/i.-;t. L. An(f., 70, 
referring to others in Eureka and Oakland. 'fhe wood comes from Port Or- 
ford, the sulphur, etc., from England and N. York. The entirc production 
reached 500,000 gross, mostly in blocks, four fifths from S. F., and em- 
ployed about 125 hands, one fifth by Chinese; 60,000 gross were exported. 
(Jas-works exist in all large towns, though partly superseded by electric 
lighting. S. F. consumes 400,00J,000 feet annually, and the rest of the state 
half as much. The capital invested is about $15,000,000, employing nearly 
600 men, In smaller towns and a few large buildings gas is made from petro- 
leum. Gas lighting began at S. F. in It:)32. S. F. Herald, :May ]7, 1832; Jan. 
4, 1836; and see my chapters on S. F., and on cities; also county histories. 
All the best systems of electric lighting are now representeù in S. F., ,\lith 
two manufactories and several supply companies. 
The requirements of mining alone demand large varieties of acids, which 
are supplied by five factories, one in Nevada, producing altogeth
r 15,000 tons 
of nitric and sulphuric acids, and from 400 to 500 tons of muriatic, sulpha.te 
of copper and iron and Prussian blue, valued at $1,500,000; over 100 hands 
are employed. Imports are limited to a little Prus
ian blue. The nitrate 
of BOlla comes from Peru. The oldest factory dates from 1834. Sac. Union, 
Dec. 13, I83!; Nov. 28, 1837; S. ii'. Herald. N o,
. 26-8, 1837; J.tev. Co., 
Gaz" Feb. 18ü7; S, F. Bu.ll" Feb. 28, 1867; Dec. 7, 1870, The Ceu,r.;us of 
1880 places the total value of chemical products at $3,180,000. Bi,:mlphide 
of carbon is made by one factory, to the amount of perhaps 1,000 Ibs. daily 
during the season, for destroying squirrels and other pests. Two factories 
prepare 4,000 tons of bone charcoal and kindred substances, for sugar refin- 
ing and agricultural uses. S. F. Call, 1\Iarch 23, 1878, etc. Of inks, mucilage, 
and blacking, usually made at the same establishments, to the amount of 
$80,000, imports reach 8:30,000, and the export 500 cases; 15 hands are em
 
ployed. S. P. Bull., 1\Iarch 29, 1 8G7; Com. and Ind. Hayes' lIlis,ç, B., llS, 
refers to a native berry from which the padres made ink. Printing ink is 
manufactured at one factory, with half a score of hands. to the amount of 
$60,000, 150 cases being exporteù, and very little intrOlluced. 
Leads and slugs were made in 1830 by the firm of J oùson, Sterett & 
Painter, and in 1833 a type foundry was started by E. Pelonze. The business 
acquired importance only in 1866. S. F. Bull., Aug. 25, Dec. II, 18G6; S. F. 
'lYimes, Jan. I, 1868; Com, He'rald, Dec. 30, 18J7; and now sustains fonr 
establishments, with GO or 70 operatives. producing type to the value of 
$70,000, so that few imports are required save of Inteut and display types, 
Refineù lead and antimony are obtained in Cal. Of printers' material. nearly 
half is imported. There were two electrotype establishments in 1888, the 
chief' one being that of the Filmer-Rollins Co. Litho
raphic printing is 
alluded to in Alta Gal., Apr. 25, 183:3; 8. F. Herald, Dec. 2ß, 1830. Pho- 
tographers were numerous by 1850. Pac. News, Dec. 29, 18!9; Jan. 19, 1\lay 
8, 1850; Jan. 29, 1831. 
The first paper-mill was built by V. B. Post and S. B. Taylor in :Marin, 
anfl completed early in 1857, driven by water-power, amI sustained SllCèess- 
fully. S. N. Bull., Apr. I, 1837; Alt,,, Cal., Aug. 3, 1852; Feb. 21, Dec, 10, 
1$5ß; 
ept. 8, 1838; Sac. Union, AVr. ]0, Nov. :{O, 1855; Jan. 17, June 
(j, 
Oct. 17, 1856; Apr. 23. 1837, with allusioll;:) to ea.rlier projects for Sonora, San 
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Antonio, Alta, Dentville, and Folsom. The (Jen.'1 1 lS of 1880 enumerates 5 
more mills, at Alviso, Saratoga, Soquel, Corralitos, and Stockton, with 
$üIO,OOO capital, WO hands, 887,603 wages, using over 4,000 tons of straw, 
8ü5 of rags, 562 of old paper, 512 of manila, $56,700 worth of chemicals, pro- 
ducing 1,280 tons of printing-paper, 2,390 of wrapping, with some pasteboard, 
etc.; value S38G,000. Since then there has been an increase, yet not sufficient 
to supply even half of the printing-paper ref)uired, while no writing-paper is 
made. Fully 8,000 tOllS of printing-paper are required on the coast, of which 
about one fourth, with 5,000 or 6,000 tons of other kinds, are produced here. 
'Vriting-pa,per is entirely imported. Storkton 11ldrp., l\Iarch 2
, 29, 1879; S. 
J. .JI(>l'c., Apr. 24, Nov. 13, 1879; Corn. Herald, June 8, Oct. 2:!, 1874; 'Phtl.- 
/tam's Stockton, 384-5; county hi!;tories of L. Any., 70; Sta C:-uz, Sta CI((J'a, 
16; S. Jon,!., 72; .Jlrtrin, 13:
, 279; .J..1Ielldoc" 377-9, etc. Newspapers abound, 
and in 1882 were issued from 400 of the 70t) printing establishments on the 
coast, Îourscore using steam-power. In18S9, 524 newspapers were published 
in Cal. The annual value of the newspaper and literature business i!"l placed 
at $-1,500,OJO, the book and job printing at $;
,OOO,OOO, employing fully 2,500 
compositors. There are more than two d07en book-binderies in Cal., two 
thirds of them at S. F., doing in 1881 
;'.JO,OOO worth of work. 
AmOlig CaL manufacturers, the following are worthy of special notice: 
Claus Spreckels, who has a . national re}Jutatioll as une of the prominent 
business men of Ca.!., was born at Lamstedt, Hanover, July 9, 1828. In 
1857 he started the Albany brewery in S. F., anù in 1863 organized the Bay 
Sugar Refining co. T\vo years later he sold his interest, and going to 
Europe studied the manufacture of sugar in all its aspects. Returning to 
Ca1. he engaged more extensi\
ely than ever ill business, having large interest 
in manufactUl'es and shipping, both in Cal. anJ in the Hawaiian islands. 
His sons, John D., Adolph E., and C, August, assume an active manage. 
ment in his extensive business, which reaches all parts of the world. 
Charles Kohler, the first to make wine on a large scale, was horn in 
?vlecklenlmrg-Schwerin in 1830, receiving a business education. In] 830 he 
emigrated to New York, coming to S. F. in 1854. In 1857 Kohler, Frohling, 
and Geo. Hansen planterl. in vines a b.rge tract, selling shares among a num- 
ber of Germans, from which the colony of Anaheim was stated. Kohler was 
a member of the S. F. vigilance committee in 18;56, and one of the original 
incorporators of the cable-road system in S. F., besides the German Savings 
bank and S. F. Fire Insurance co, He died in 1888. 
J ames Donahue was the youngest of three brothers-1\Hchael, Peter, and 
James-natives of Glasrrow, Scotland. They all came to Ca!. during the 
flush times, the Union 1';011 works being the keystone of their fortunes, which 
industry was cl0sely followed by gas-works and other important enter}Jrises. 
James died at his country seat near San José in 18G2, le.wing a name re- 
spectetl by the entire community. 
Cons p icuous amonO' the early industries of S. F. was the brewery of John 
b C 1 . 
'Vieland. A native of \Vurtemhurg, born Oct. G, 1829, he came to 'a. In 
1851, and after mining for a short time, began business in 
. F. L3.ter 
he visited Europe, and with his son Herman made an inspection of the lea
- 
inO' establishments in his line in the U. S. His death occurred Jan. 2, 188<). 
Tl
e deep, strong, and warm-hearted nature of l\Ir "''ieland had ga
ned the 
hearts of the community, and his body was followed to the J\tlasolllc ceme- 
tery by a large concourse ?f mourners,. . _ 
Caleb S. Hobbs, a natIve of New Hampslure, came to Ca!. III 18,)3, first 
being employed as a pattern-maker, afterward making boxes by}wnd until 
he orrranized the firm of Hobbs, Gilmore & Co., the first box f.lCtory on the 
Pac. 
oast. A planing and saw mill was operate
 in connection with the 
box factory from 1835 to 187:3, when the partner
lllp of H?bbs, Pomeroy & 
Co. was formed, continuing under that style until 1880, when It became Hobbs, 
\Vall & Co. Mr Hohbs was connected with many other enterprises. 
Dominrro Ghirardelli a native of Italy, came to Cal. in 184-9, first en. 
gaging in 
lÎning and afterward in mercantile Imsi.ness. In 
8;51 he opened 
a coffpe saloon, and selling it, began in the confectlOuery bu
mess, 
fterward 
mauufacturing chocolate and conùucting a general merchandise busmess. 
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EARLY TRADING VESSELS-EFFECT OF GOLD DISCOVERy--FLUCTUATIONS IN 
PRICES-AT 'I'HE l\bNES-FOLLY OF EASTERN SHIPPERS-FIRST TO AR- 
RIVE-INFLUX OF VESSELS-ALTERNATE SCARCITY AXD PLETHORA OF 
MERCHANDISE-REVIVAL OF 
IINING- 'V AGE
 AND PRICES--IMPORTS AND 
EXPORTS-SOCIAL INFLUENCE AND TRAÐE REYOLUTIONS-TREASURE Ex- 
PORT-TRADE CHANNELS-ABANDONED VESSELS OF THE ARGO.:-lAUTS- 
ADVENT OF CLIPPER SHIPS-OCEA..:-l STEAl\IERS--LATER DEVELOPMENTS. 


THE sudden unfolding of \vealth in California led 
naturally to a corresponding development of C01l1- 
merce. The congregation of people in a hitherto 
desert quarter, and the imnlense influx from abroad, 
called into existence fresh avenues and llleans for traf- 
fic, and new iinpleillents and larger supplies for a 
novel field of enterprise, while the abundance of gold 
bred a "Tasteful extravagance which greatly s\velled 
the demand. 
Hitherto trading vessels had been peddling their 
cargoes along the coast, and occasional supply ships 
froin 1\fexico provided for the easily estiluated wants 
of a 
lllall and steady population. The peopJe relied, 
indeed, too rl1uch upon this ready source, for Inany 
articles were purchased which could have been pro- 
duced at sIllall cost froiD resources \vithin reach, such 
as dairy produce and lumber. 1 When the gold excite- 


1 Instance pressed candles bought at 75 cents a pound when tallow was 
sold for 5 or 8 cents; flour brought from Chile and Oregon at $4 or $6 per 
cwt., while wheat was offering at 50 cents a bushel. And so with dairy 
produce and lumber, although the farms and hills abounded with live-stock 
and trees. Thus local resources were neglected; and even direct trade, to the 
( 102 ) 
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ment opened the eyes of local trader
 to their possible 
share in the ,vealth, several hastened to despatch 
orders to Ha,vaii, Chili, and other cu
toillary resorts, 
and to keep a close ,vatch for stray trading vessels, 
\vith lnany a ruse to anticipate competitors. 2 
Under the increased den1and fronl a fast-growing 
multitude, the neglect of local farlners, and the cost of 
transportation, prices for everything rose imlnensely, 3 


benefit of entrepûts like Hawaii and Chili. Gal. Star, :March, Apr. I, 
18
18, etc. 
2 Larkin, Doc., :MS., vi. IG7, sent to :Mexico for a cargo in Aug. 1848. 

:ien were stationed on the hills to signal vessels, and boats lay ready to con- 
vey the trader to them, with fast rmvers to elude pursuing rivals. Then a 
spiritell bidding for the whole cargo, including much useless materials. 
lel- 
Ius & Howarll bought 
15,000 worth in 
Iay 1848. Id., Ill. Later enterpris- 
ing mcn went to meet emigrant trains across the Sierra to Luy their surplus 
animals. Barstow's Stat., 
lS., 13. Imports for 1848, chiefly in last half, 
amounted to about $100,000; for the six months ending ::\Iarch 31, 1849, to 
$1 ,OOJ, 000. U. S. Gov. Doc., H. Ex. Doc. 5, i. 158, Cong, 31, Sess. 1. 
3 In. :March 1848 the rates were: Hour $4 per cwt.; beans 
1.37 per bushel; 
'\vheat G2
 cents per bushcl; beef $2 per cwt.; beef cattle $5 to $8 per head; 
sheep $2; horses $15 to $30; butter 50 cents; pickled salmon $8 to $9 per 
barrel; tallow 5 cents per lb.; lumber $40 to $30 per thousand feet; coffee 
32 ets; sugar G to 12 ct:3; Cal. whiskey $J-O per barrel; toLacco 30 to G2
 cts; 
eottoa 8 to 11 cts a yard. Californian, l\Iarch 13; Gal. Stm', :March 18, 1848, 
etc. Many articles, like implements, jumped at once in !\Iay to high figures; 
others advanced gradually, till in Dec. the rates stood: for flour $23 to f27 
per h1rrelj wheat 
G per fanega; beef $20 and pork SGO per barrel; sugar 20 
to 25 cts; lumber $125 per thousand. Id., Dec. IG. At the mines goods 
brought from 380 to 500 per cent profit, writes Larkin, Doc., vi. 74, 161-3. 
Se3 also his much-quoted letters to \Vashington of June 1st and 28th. At the 
Dry Diggings, remote from the easier river traffic, prices in Aug. were double 
th3 rates ruling on the Y uLa, where they were twice as high as at Sutter's 
Fort. Flour being here $18 in Aug. and at the Yuba $30 to $40. Biscuits 
rose $1 to $2 a lb. Findla's Stat., 
IS., 4-7. :Medicine $IG a dose. Burnett's 
Ree., :MS., Î. 373, 404. The French consular report places flour, sugar, and 
rice in July at $1 a lb.; liquors $8 a bottle; fresh meat 12
 cts, Fernl, Cal., 
323. Flour $50, and shovels $10, in Oct. at S. F., says Buffum. In Nov. he 
found flour $GO and pork $150 a barrel at Sutter's. Six .J..1Ionths, 53. Prices 
fluctuated during the autumn, under arrivals from Oregon, etc. By the :middle 
vf Dec. they fell greatly, partly under a lessened demand for the mines, 
from which diggers were returning. Flour $12 to 815; brandy 
8 a gallon, 
whib gold-dust brought only $10
 an ouncc.. . 
Thi3 was merely a temporary relapse, for early III 1849 they rose agam, to 
eontbue hiO'h until the autumn. Boarll cost $20 a week and upward, a med 
at a
y ùec
"'lt restaurant coming to several dollars; bread, 50 cts for a small 
loaf; e'YfTS 
J to $24 a dozen. potatoes 5J ets amI upw
rJ; apples $3 each; 
milk 
ï
 quart, LumLer ro
e to$GOO pcr thousand, and in Jan. 1850, 
1,COO 
WJ,3 p
:.l fer tìue flooring. JVilliarns' Stat., 
IS., 4-5; !loss, Sta.t., 
IS., 12, 
U ll:JI;:.ille<l bLor was $1 an hour; artisans obtaIned $12 to :;,
20 a day; plcl;:s a::d 
shovel.:; '7cre S15 each. 'Vashill(f \,,'as so cos
ly that me::l preferred to ih:-ow 
away soiled linen. Doctora c
largcd $25 and upward for a visit. The rent 
for a one-story central house for business was $3,003 a I.1onth. Sce further, 
on this point, the chapter on S. F. in vol. vi. In the mines prices va
ied 
in accordance with facilities for access and the momentary amount of supphes. 
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so that flour and beef, which in l\Iarch 1848 cost $4 
and $2 per hundred,veight, rcspectively, reached in 
Deceulber $27 and $20, ,vith pork at $GO a barrel. 
By the u1Ïddle of 1849 they,vere quoted at more tban 
double these rates. .,b-'or certain articles, like eggs and 
apples, $2 and $3 each ,yore frequently demanded; 
tacks, scales, cotton cloth, brought fancy prices. Saler- 
atns, ,vhich cost four cents a pound in tho cast, roso to 
$1 G, as a substitute for bakillg-po,vòer. Lunlber cost 
$GOO per 100 feet, and a brick house could bo csti- 
mated at $1 for each brick. cOnlIT10n labor ,vas $1 
an hour; artisans received frolH $12 to $20 a day. 
The cheapest boarding-house dernanded $20 per ,veck; 
a drink cost fifty cents, and nothing less than this 
alnount could be offered for the slightest service, 'v hile 
t,vcnty-fivo cents was for a long tin1e the smallest sum 
recognized by traders. 
Prices at the mines depended greatly on the nature 
of the roads; for rains, floods, and mountain ridges 
tended to raise the charges of the costly supply train, 
and even to cut off communication for ,veeks at a 


Even at Stockton, flour and potatoes rose at times to Sl-
 a lb. Randolp/L's 
Stat., 1\18., 8. Yet here and at Sacramento rates ranged little above tho:::;e at 
S. F. On the Yuba during the winter most necessaries were 
1 a lb., though 
rising to {2 a lb. for pork and $300 a barrel for flour. Alt'/, Gal" Dec. 13, 1849, 
etc. And so at Coloma, where Little, Stat., 118., 3-G, also obtained 81 G a lb. 
for powder; blan!æts 2 ounces of gold; boot::; the S:Lme. At the sOU

lerll 
mines prices rose to 
AO for blankets and boots, liquor 
2D a bottle or 
2 a 
drink, in Feb., on the Stani3bus. Bauer's Stat., 118., 31<1-13; Bt"lTum's S;
-C 
.Mo., Ð3; Schenck's Vig., MS" 13-20. American hor3es brought 8500 to fCOO, 
Saywanl's Pioneer, 
lS., 6. Yet this varied with the condition of arriving 
ovcrland trains. Coleman sohl two yoke of oxen for $430. Vij.,,:MS., 141-2; 
Boyntan's Stat., 
IS., 1. Saleratus for bread $12 to $lG a lb. Low's Observ" 
:M,S" 3; Little's Stat" }'IS" 3. Additional references at tIle cnd of this ch:1p- 
br. At the Dines, and even at certain Sac. saloons, drinks were $1. Articles 
on tIle north braach of the American bri
lg 
5 a pound, writes t1le Pac. News, 

Iay 17, 18:0; Gal, ColtricJ', Dec. 23, 1830, quotcs flour O
l Feather River at 
e,2.40. Confirmation cf above figure::;, with curious instances, may h3 found 
b. Fay's Hist. Facts, 
IS., 3; Brown's Early Days, 
1S., II; C'omwr'8 Earl:! 
Gal., 
1S., 2; .JJlattlwwson's Gal. Aff., 1\18., 9-10; IIeW3h:t1v's Eæ/lts, 113., 4-10; 
Sut
on's Exper., 
I8., 1, l
; J.llcGollum's Cal., 36, G4; .1Veall's Vi)., :MS., 5, 13, 
22; Tr-illey's Per. .1l1e.'n., 118., 99; Barstow's Stat., NIS., 12; Boynt:m's Si,"(t., 
118., 1; Armstrong's Exper., 118" 8, 11, 13; Garnlss' Em'ly Days, :1\18" 10-17; 
lJIix('l. St(ct., :US., 13; Dean's Stat., l\t18., 4; Dow's Vig., 1\IS., 2; Cole",an's 
VÌj" loIS., 1-12-3, 15
-5; .llIayhe 1 o's Rec.
' Hancock',') Tltirtien Yea:rs, 118., 
] 18-35; Fernandez' Cal., ]\18., 175; Janssen's Vida, ]\I{S., 205; ](tr!:prrlrick's 
Jou.'" :MS., 32-4. 
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tillie. At rivcr to\vns, thercfore, rates rulcd lo\vcr, 
but in the interior fancy prices prevailed, \vith an 
average of $1 a pound for Illost articlcs of necessity 
in the nearcr c
llnps, and the saIIle rate for the indis- 
pensable drink of \vbiskey; although even here $1.50 
for {lour and $2 for a pound of pork '\vere COIl11110n 
enough, \vhile in some places $5 a pound was asked. 
The nc\vs of these prices rouscd as llluch excite- 
lllcnt in the commerical circles of the \vorld a
 the 
gold discoveries among the fortune-huntcrs. The 
spirit of adyenture and speculation was aLroaù. A 
host of 111811 \vore seized \vith the vision of enrich- 
ment; of sharing in tIle spoils of El Dorado, if not 
by personal participation, Ly the indirect lIlcthods of 
trade. Anything being deenled good euough for 
such a \vilderness, old and shop-\vorn goods ,yore 
raked fro"nl dusty shelves and sent oft
 \vithout rc- 
gard to suitability or the state of the luarkct. The 
prudent calculations that usually govern" lllerchants 
as to supply and deln
nd, and the requirernents of the 
lle\V fi81d, \vcre cast to the \vinds; and \vhile lnany 
articles of prillle necessity ,vere olnitted, othcrs of no 
value fined their places, as broadcloth and silk hat.s, 
instead of blankets and sOlnbreros; fine lincn and 
shoes, in lieu of \voollen shirts and eo"r-hiclc boots; 
female apparel, donlestic utensils, and costly furni- 
ture caIne \vhere faIuily life ,vas unkno\vn; bibles, 
perchance, \vhen 111e11 dC1l1allded playillg-cards. 4 
The first shiplllcnts to arrive, especially from the 
near-lying South Ålllerican ports, naturally realized 
enormous profits, 5 oven on less needful merchandise; 
for 111idst tho prevailing dea.rth aud \vi1d inflation cvery- 
tI-ling turned into gold. But the a.:;pect changcd D.S 
the I\.tlantic cargoes began to pour in, till the ships in 


4-1.íucll of thi3 fooli3hness was due to a deficient knowledge of the new 
country, i
3 climate, a11..1 t
le conditions of mining lif0. Of the many com- 
pall
,-,3 formed 
t various point..; to despatch gOOll.; a
ld passengers, those of 
Pari..;, aJ r.dverti3eJ i-l the JOllrw.tl de.q Ve ' )rrt-:, 1849-53, sto0l1Hrst Ï'1 extrava
 
gallt promise'3. Pianos were advertised in Pac. 1-1 C1.VS, Dec. 27, 1849. 

 8'llitlt's l?eport, Apr. 5, 1849. 
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the harbor ,vere counted by the hundreds. There 
,,"ere fe,v ,vharves and warehouses, and these ,vere 
quickly occupied; lighterage and storage cost enor- 
luously; 6 1110ney ,vas rated at ten per cent per 
lllonth, and rneanwhile ship-ulasters clanlored for their 
freight. The only recour
e was to sell the cargoes at 
auction. And here ensued another scramble to be 
first in the nlarket before the prices dropped to noth- 
ing under the inflowing consignnlents. To this, in- 
deed, it did con1e. Goods becanle unsalable. 7 Son1e 
,yere left to rot with the deserted vessels; others 
"\vere thro,vn out froin the ,varehouses to serve for 
side,valks and street fillage. 8 To,vard the end of the 
year caU1e heavy rains to close interior traffic anÇl in- 
crease the stagnation, until flour fell below $7 per 
hundredweight, and other supplies in proportion. 
Failure follo\ved failure; real estate ,vas cast upon 
the lllarket to be sacrificed at one tenth its cost; fires 
calne to ruin others, and in September 1850 a COlll- 
lllercial panic ,vas in full blast. 9 
6 And this in itself interfered with distant storage. At S. F. storage in 
1849 was from $2 to 
10 per ton monthly, and lighterage $3 to $4. U. 8. Govt 
Doc., Congo 31, Sess. I, H. Ex. Doc. 17, p. 31-2; llztnt's l1Iag., xxiv. G31-2; 
xxvi. 489; xxxi. 111-12, with brokerage, etc. Teamsters' rules in S. F. Her- 
ald, July 19, 1850. 
7 F. F. Low, Stat., 1\18., 5. Agents from the east were often present, but 
unprovided with money to check the crash. Neall's Vig., ]\1S., 13; Bartlett's 
Stat., l\IS., 7; Vela8co, Son., 308. 
B As described in chaptcr 011 8. F" vol. vi. See also Garnisc;' Early Day.
, 

IS., 14; Johnson's Cal., 101-2; Sutton's Exper., 
IS., 7; Olney's Stat., :1\18., 1. 
:Most of them speak of choice tobacco, beans, metals, etc., buried in the lllud 
of 8. F. streets. Dow, Viy., 
IS., 1-3, instances two ship-loads of heavy 
Spanish wine and brandy, which landed at North Beach, covered an acre of 
ground. Liquors were abundant at most times. Imported houses helped to 
reduce the value of lumber, of which millions of feet lay in the bay lacking 
purchasers. Placer Times, Feb. 23, 1830; Pac. News, Dec. 6, 1849; Jan, 10, 
1830. Later, when sailors could be obtained to move the ships, mueh useless 
merchandise was sent back to the Atlantic states. 
9 Cal. Courier, Sept. 9, 1850; S. F. Picayune, etc. The prices in A Un Cal. 
for :May 1830 are: flour SG,70 per cwt.; bread 2 to 9 cts per lb.; rice 8 cts; 
jerked beef 3
 to 5 cts per lb.; mess beef $14 to $lG per barrel; pork t
25 to 

33; coffee 28 cts per lb.; sugar 27 to 50 cts; whiskey 70 cts per g[1ll0Il- 
yet Dow, Viy" ]\IS., 1-3, declares that large lots were sold about this time 
for 23 cts, wines in proportion, although by regular dealers; tobacco from 10 
cts upward; blankets 
2.[)0 to $5 a pair; lumber $40 to $GO per thousand. 
By April 1851, after several fluctuations, flour fell below $G per cwt., with pros- 
})ccts of a further decline, says Pac. 
lew.'-j, Apr. 17, 1831. Pork sank to 815, 
sugar to 5 cts, and coffee to 12 cts, while rice, tobacco, etc., were steadier. 
By Dec. 1831 beef and pork stooù. at $10 per barrel, anù rice and sugar as low 
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The forced and ruinous sales in the autumn of 1849 
served to cool the ardor of ilnporters, and by the 
following autumn the market gre\v steadier under 
SOlI}e\vhat reduced supplies. But the gold-fever con- 
tinued; and in view of the large emigration for the 
gold-fieIJs, the slightest pro
pect of improvelnent suf- 
ficed to reanimate speculators to fresh orders and COI1- 
signluents, heedless of past lessons and of prudent ad- 
lllonitions. Boston banks remonstrated, and refused 
to grant credits to California shippers. 10 The ne\vs of 
fresh shipments brought prices lo\ver than ever in 
1851, until flour in July ,vas quoted at $9 for tIle 200- 
pound sack, and beef and pork touched $10 per bar- 
rel in the follo,ving January, ,vhile rice and beans fell 
to t\VO cents a pound, coffee to nine cents, sugar and 
dried apples to four cents, and coal shortly before to 
$10 per ton. ll In order to properly grasp the ruinous 
nature of these rates, it is necessary to consider the 
high freights ruling, o\ving to the demand for ves- 
sels on the California route, their detention here 
through the desertion of cre,vs, and the cost of han- 
dling merchandise. The crash did not, ho\vever, reach 
so far as to condemn 111erchandise for street filJage, 
as had happened during the preceding spring'; for ,vith 
fleets liberated by the return of sailors, relief could be 
found in reshipn1ents. Yet most ventures proved a 


as 2 and 4 cts, respectively, while flour, etc., had risen somewhat; anthracite 
coal jumped. from t;8 to 
20. Prices Current. Even the interior responùed in 
many ùirections to the decline. Along the San Joaquin, flour could Le had in 
August 1830 at $15 per cwt.; sugar 40 cts; potatoes 1G cts; coffee 40 
cts; boots $8-10. At remote Georgetown flour stood. in July at 817, pork 28 
ets a lb., coffee 80 cts, beans 30 cts. Yet at Sonora flour was 75 cts, pork 50 
cts, sugar 62
 ets a lb., and at other places much higher. Cal, Courier, July 
11-12, 
ept. II, Oct. 18, 1850; Pac. News, Dec, 13, 29, 1849; S
 F. Picayune, 
Aug. G, Dec. 18, 1850. At Sac. beef was 15 cts and pork 20 cts in July; Sac. 
Direct., 1833,9; yet milk remained at $1 a quart, butter $2.50 to $3, liquor 81 
a glass. Officials' accounts for 1831 place board in private houses at $23 to 
$30 a week; shaving 50 cts; washing $G per dozen. U. S. Gov. Doc., Spec. 
Sess. 1853, Sen. Doc. 4, p. 54; Congo 33, Sess. 2, Sen. Doc. 16, vi. 22-7; JVil- 
liams' Rec., MS., 4-5; lIIcCollum's Cal., 65; Sac. Transcript, June 29, 1850. 
Fortunes could have been made by reshipments to N. York, says Schenck, 
Vig., :11S., 15-18. He refused coffee at 5 cts because lighterage was too high. 
Indeed, the cost of handling goods alone kept up regular market rates. 
-it> B. F. PicaZ/1tne, Aug. 9, 1830, etc. 
11 It rose to 
32 by Jan. 1832. 
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loss, in S0111e instances totally so, owing to the cost of 
storage, ,vith the alternative of forced sales. A nutÏn 
cause ,vas the unprecedentedly small rainfall during 
the season 1850-1, ,vhich obliged a general retrench- 
Incnt, and spread such discouragC111ent that Inany 
abandoned the country as doolned. 
The loss fell upon individual ilnporters, and chiefly 
upon ea
tern and foreign consigners, ,vho in their 
wrath and despair thre\v the bla111e on the country 
and their agents, \vithout reflecting that it ,vas due to 
their o\vn recklessness. True, there ,vere severa] con- 
ditions ,vhich here interfered \vith reliable calculations, 
notably the distance, ,vhich involved a period of about 
eight lTIonths bet\veen the sending of an order to the 
eastern states and the arrival of the goods Ly way of 
Cape Horn. The ship "\vhich under unfavorable cir- 
cunlstances came first into port to supply existing 
deficiencies lllight bring a fortune to its patrons, and 
leave only loss and ruin for those fol1o\ving. 12 Ship- 
lllents ,v(::re, Inoreover, Inade froll1 all quarters of the 
globe, of ,vhich nlerely itnperfect notice could be 
gained. 13 Lack of rain, oLstructed roads, and the fre- 
quent 1110Venlents of the population affected the mar- 
ket. The several s\vecping fires in San Francisco and 
else\vhere created sudden gaps and delnands, ,yhile the 
fear of such disasters caused Inany a forced sale. Local 
jobbers, and the people at large, \vere gainers, for they 
kept only snlall supplies at ordinary seasons, \v hila able 
to buy largely during a decline, and to keep their goods 


12 Thi3 is shown by the violent market fluctuations. Smiley, Vig" 
1S., 
16-18, relates that a small consignment of t:Lcks sayed a tottering firDl hy 
brinO'inO' extraordinary priccs after the fire of 1851. Two shipments of flour 
and 
'h
key by thc Dmnascl..ls, Ìn1830-1, would ,have reali
ed a for
une for t}
e 
former and an utter los
 for the other, if the slur haù arrIvcd on tune, As It 
was" mi:;hapJ kcpt her back for several months, and the re,mlt was rcver"ed. 
Schenck, JTiJ., 1\IS., 13-18, Coleman, Vi[!" 
lS., 131-3, Burn
tt, Ree., :1\1S" 
ii. 204, Garniss, Enrly Dny.
, 
IS., 15, instance rapid fluctuatIOns. Howard 
hourrht flour for $.30 and sold it at $5 he fore landing. Findl,
's Sht., MS., 8. 
ß The wide practice of N. Y. shippers at one time to hicle the nature of 
their consiO'umcnts undcr Vê1(yue tcrms did harm to man y without correspond- 
b 0 
ing gain to themselves. 
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until, in the course of trade, a more favorable market 
should prevail. 
The severe warning of 1851 naturally checked con- 
signments and relieved the Inarket, which also felt in 
80n1e degree the denland created by the gold excite- 
ment in Australia, ,vhither many undesirable characters 
betook thenlselves. The ilnprovenlent ,vas st:-ength- 
ened by copious rains; and during the latter half of 1852 
prices advanced, under slnall supplies and increased 
consulnption, until flour, pork, and other staples rose 
to four or fi vo tilnes the rates ruling a year before, 
rice frol11 t\VO cents to thirty cents a pound. 14 Again 
canIe prolnpt response froln shippers, \vith the conse- 
quent sharp fluctuations, according to the ll10mentary 
ability of the nlarket to l11eet a sudden dCll1and, and to 
cliluatic and other influences upon supply and distribu- 
tion,l.; such as storms and contrary winds on tlH
 ocean, 
obstructpd river navigation and road
 in the interior, 
or the rush of miners to a ne,v di
trict, opening fresh 
lllarkets and routes. By this oscillation, so 111arked 
for several years, nearer-lying sources, like Chili, 
I-Ia\vaii. and Oregon, "Tere the chief gainers, \vhile the 
relnote supply stations of the Atlantic borders had to 
depend n1ainly on chance for their ventures. 
In 1853 mining received a decided in1pulse, partly 
froI11 the development of quartz veins and other 
Ineans, until the yield exceeded any previous record, 
and that \vith every prospect of a still greater advance. 
J\ilean\v hile farn1Îng was rising into prominence, ,vith 


14 Compare prices in the list following. 
1;) Flour, for instance, fell below $8 in :May, while beef rose suddenly to 
$30. The tttter movement was due to the delay of vessels by storms. 
Freights ruled at GO to 100 cents per foot. Chili, being neare::;t, sent in so 
large a supply of flour as to drive the price below SIO by .:\Iay 183:
, when rice 
aho touched 3 cts, coffee 11 
 cts, sugar less than 7 cts, and coal $13. The 
Atlantic states being less prompt to respond, owing to distance, the prices for 
salt meat, etc., werc longer sustained; Imt in the latter part of the Sllmmer 
fleets poured in, and beef tumbled from &'28 to below 812 during the winter, 
and pork declined steadily to below $17. Flour, rice, coffee, etc., fluctuated 
widely, influenced to a great extent by the demand during the spring from 
the mines, with which communication had been cut off for somc time by 
flooded roads. 
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large crops, so that the year proved most prosperous 
for the entire country. San Francisco felt the iUl- 
prOVelllent, and responded '\vith fresh enterprises, 
particularly in real estate and substantial building 
operations, attended by increased wages. Unfortu- 
nately, success led as usual to excess \vith wild specu- 
tion. The reaction came in 1854, nlarked by tenaut- 
less houses and falling rents, till the latter stood at 
one tenth the rate ruling four years before. Under 
abundant stocks, ,veIl-supplied interior nlarkcts, and 
delayed autU111n rains, the depression cululinated in the 
severe lllonetary crisis of February 1855. The con- 
sequently forced sale of several incoming cargoes 
tended to check the inlprovenlent created by a reviv- 
ing den\and fron1 the n1Ínes, and prices for certain 
articles fell more than fifty per cent; flour, for in- 
stance, under the prospect of a large home crop, 
touched the hitherto unexampled figure of $5.50. 16 
After this the nlarket becalne less subject to disas- 
trous fluctuations; for the experiences of 1854-5 had 
served to establish a lllore correct standard. With 
increased ,varehousing facilities, and cheaper lighterage 
and \vages,17 nlerchants were able better to lllanipulate 
16 Per 200 lb. bag to $5!. Rice fell to 5 cts, coffee to 13 cts, coal to $15, 
etc.; a ùecline of about 100 per cent for flour, 50 per cent for beef, etc. 
U nùer reduced arrivals and continueù mining prosperity, stocks diminishell 
sufficiently to raise prices by autumn to about January rates, which led to 
several orders for supplies from abroad, and these, again, to a number of less 
advisable consignments. . 
11 'V ages ruled in 1849-50 at about $1 an hour for laborers, as we have 
seen, In the mines $12 a day, with food, Was common, or O;Þ16 without board. 
Artisans obtained one fourth to Olle half more; yet in the winter of 1849-50, 
Williams, the builder, Ree., :1\lS., 4, successfully resisted a carpenters' strike 
from $12 for $IG. 'Vashing was over $G per dozen, or even $1 for a shirt. 
Burnett's Ree., 1\lS., i. 375, 404. Clerks obtained from $200 to $500 per 
month. Instances of early wages in Larkin's Doc., MS., vi. 74, Ill, 144, 161; 
Little's Stat., :MS., 13; Fernandez Gal., MS., 180-2; Barstow's Stat., 1\lS., I; 
JVood'8 Si.f:teen 
lIo., 76; GarniBs' Eærly Days, l\1S., 13; Findla's Stat., MS" 
4; Bartlett's Stat., MS., 4-5; Armstron[;'s Expel'., :1\18., 10; Coleman's Vig., 
I\1S., 143-6; Moore's Pionee1', MS., 6. At Benicia the government paid 
laborers $16 in 1849. Sherman'sltlem., i. 78. Sailors then received $150 and 
$200. F1'iend, Dec. I, 1849. Early in 1848 wages were only from $1 to $3 a 
day. Californian, July 15, 1848. In 1830 masons struck against $12 for 814 
a day. In July 1853 strikes were frequent, longshoremen securing $6 for 9 
hours' work against 85 for 10 hours; masons $12 against $10; carpenters had 
&8; firemen $100 a month, In 1854 common labor fell to $3, artisans gettin
 
$5 to $G. In Jan. 1855 the quotations stood: masons $8, carpent,ers $6, 
laborers $3, deck hands $GO per month. A year later they had declmed to 
$4 or $5 for masons and carpenters, and $2 to $2
 for laborers, deck hands 
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stocks, and to control prices in accordance. It ,vas also 
becolning 111anifest that the rapidly growing products 
of California nlust enter more and 1110re into the calcula- 
tions of shippers, for she was already producing grain 
beyond her own requirements. That this industrial 
revolution \vas not foreseen was, indeed, a main cause 
for recent losses, and for the excessive speculation 
"7 hich led to the reaction at San Francisco in 185 t- 5. 
Instance the inlportation in 1853 of grain and flour, 
representing about eight million dollars, ,vhich was en- 
tirely dispensed \vith three years later; and compare the 
red uction in other commodities ,vithin the saIne period, 
as sho\vn in the list of imports, ,vith only a slight 
compensating increase in a fe,v other directions. 
Observe also the corresponding decline in Inaritilne 
traffic, and in the business and profits of traders, \vare- 
housen1en, and handlers of freights, and ,ve find an 


receiving $40 to $50, an,l sailors $20 per month. Prices Current, Jan, I, 1835; 
,..}Ierc. Gaz., Jan. 1, 1857; S, F. Bulletin, Jan. 5, 1857, etc. The government 
paid $3 for laborers in 1854. U. S, G01"t Doc., Congo 33, Sess. I, JI, Ex. Doc. 
82; [d., Sess. 2, Sen. Doc. 16, pp. 22-G. J\fany were then unemployed. 

lont[}omerY'8 Remin., 2-3; see also Atta Cat.; Sac. Union, etc. 
PRICES FOR STAPLES, 1851
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$ $ $ Ct:s. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. $ 
Jan. 1851.... 13-16 14-17 17-15 4
 6-5 14-16 6-8 8-12 14-15 
July.., _ 12-14 14.-15 9-11 5 3-4%1 12-13 4-5 7
-..
 10-11 
Jan. 1852.... 10-12 10-12 11 2-3 2-3 I 9-11 4- 5 72 4-5
2 30.-32 
May, 30-2;) 20-23 7%-9 5 4-4
2 13-13% 9-10 
 42-35 

ept 16-17 33-48 32-30 30 10 20-21 8-8
 10 40 
Dec.,..,'.,. 16-17 45-35 41-30 12
-15 5-4 20Y-;- H 6 10-12%, 19-22 
May 1853. , . 2;)-28 28-21
r9
-10
2 4-3 5
-7
 11
 6%-7 9íj 13-18 
Aug '., ... 25-16% 28-24 19-18 4%-7%' 5 1(j-14
 10-11 10-10% 24 
J an, 1854..., . 1;)-12% 16% 10
-10 6-4% 7%-5% 20-11
1 9-7
 9-6 32-38 
March.. _.._ 11-16 19 7-9 4
-4 6%"-5
 14-13 1 2 7
-8 6
-8 26-25 
May.., 18-22 26 9
-81
 (H)% 7-6% 13% 8r:- 9 % 11-10 30-40 
Sept, . ... . . , 11-20 16% 7
-7
 5-4X 6-7 18 8 1 4 -8% 9

-I()3Á 21-32 
J all. 18;);).... 23-16 19 9-11 10-8 6 14 10-11 11 21-18 
May. 14-15
 17 5%
 5-7 7-5
 14-13 8%-8
 9Y.í'-8
2 15-19 
Oct 22-24 38 9
-9 9-7 8-8
 18 9-9 1 4 20-24 12.>7.-19 
June 1836 .. 16 1 24 9
-1O% 7-8 6
 13% 8% 10 19-20 
Dec.... 16 37 7 Cal.) 6%1 13
 8 12-12% 16 
i 


Sheeting, ùlankets, whiskey, toùacco, corresponded more evenly with eastern 
prices, usually at a fair aJvance. Lumber ruled at $GO per thou:sanJ feet at 
the close of 1830 and continued to decline till it touched $15 in the middle 
of 1835, after which it rose, during 1856, to about $25, av
rage, low rate. 
Refined sugar is rated about douhle above prices, and Carohna rICe was at 
first worth double the Chinese grade. 
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explanation for the reaction following the metropolitan 
excitclnent of 1853, ,vhich ,vas Lased on the increase 
of n1iuing and business in that year. The gro,vth of 
dairy and stock-raising interests threatened to rapidly 
reduce other iU.lports, and give the distribution to dif- 
ferent interior places, \vhile in due tin1e large exports 
prorl1ised to fill the gap. The irnports of 1856 \vcre 
still in excess of the demand; but o,ving to the easy 
financial contlition in the eastern states, vvhich re- 
quired no forced sales, and to the control of the n1ar- 
ket by consignees, disasters ,vel'e obviated. The 
average result ,yas negatiye, with prices closing at $7 
for flour, and other goods in near proportion. Al- 
though fluctuations had now been greatly checked, 
any excess of receipts over three months' require- 
111ents ,vas apt to disturb values, as it was the habit 
of many eastern shippers to invoice goods unùer the 
vague term of merchandise. Hitherto the abatelnent 
in nayigation on the upper riyers, during the dry 
autu1l1n, ùin1inished supplies in many quarters, and 
gave activity to early winter operations. The inter- 
ruption by rains to road traffic was follo,ved by a 
further increase of trade. Now, ,vith auglnenting 
agriculture caIne an enlarged spring denland, follo,ved 
by a busy autumn. 


As iinports are usually governed by social condi- 
tion, it is not difficult to estÏ1nate the nature of those 
required for California. As the quiet pastoral poople 
of the forties bought in exchange for their hides and 
tallow the lnanufactured goods of the civilized centres 
which guided their tastes and aspirations, so the 
teeruing n1Ìners of 1849 and the early fifties, sinlÎlarly 
rell10te fron1 the ,vorld, but ,vithout any direct re- 
sources, den1anded food, clothing, and supplies of a 
class suited to an ahnost exclusively ll1ale population. 
While rude canlp-life required, above a11, staples like 
salt Ineat and flour, beans and hard bread, coffee and 
sugar, ,vith dried apples as the readiest substitute for 
fruit, the abundance of v{calth called for luxuries of 
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every description, the supply of all fluctuating with mer- 
cantile speculation and the controlling clinlatic and so- 
cial influences. With the growth of family relations, a 
larger variety of goods canle into use, for 'VOlllen and 
dÙlllcstic purpose
; ,vhile the 'expansion of Illining in 
quartz and hydraulic Lranches brought forward ne\v 
adjuncts and requirements. The sillluitaneous cleve]... 
opluent of agriculture and other industries, partly at 
the expcnse of ulining, created still \viJer openings for 
lnachinery, seed, tÌlnber, and other Inaterials for e
tab- 
lishing farnIs and hOllIes. 
The revolution in trade beCOl1leS strongly lnarked 
after 1853, \vhen h0111e products augnlent so rapidly 
as to supplant iluported cereals \vithin the follo\ving 
t\VO or tlJree years. Rice alone is sustained by a 
grc)\ving Chinese population. Thus the iluportation 
of grain falls froI11 740,000 bags in 1853 to nothing in 
1855, and flour frolTI 500,000 bags to one tenth of 
that figure, hard bread suffering equally. Salted 
and cured nleats are supplanted nlore gradually. 
pork diulinishing frolH over 50,000 barrels in 1853 to 
20,000 in 1856. The slo\ver decline in dairy products 
is due partly to the cost of labor, partly to the prefer- 
ence for vaster and lnore speculative operations in grain 
and stock-raising. IS Other articles, notably coffee, 
tea, sugar, tobacco, liquors, articles of dress, and 
po\vder, \v hich could not as yet be produced at hOl11e, 
offer a certain cOlnpensation for the above reductions 
through the den1ands of an increasing population. N a- 
tive fruits and wines begin to cOlnpete, ho\vever, and the 
lessened consunlption of chanlpagne serves to indicate 
the \vide retrenchlnent attendin o ' the chan
!'e frolH the 
ö L-- 
flush Il1ining days to an era ofnlore sedate occupations. 19 
18 The decline in other eff0C{;S belongs to a later period. 
. IS.The change in t
adc values ë

n lJC h
tter appr
ciat<:d when it is bornð 
In nUlld that the gra:;,n, flour, and Leans I:nported m 18..>3 were worth over 
eirrht millions, and that t::is amount, together with other large sums repre- 
s

ltcJ by salt meats, bread, etc., passed away from shi
pers wit
lÍn .two 
r 
three years. Ship-owners were abo heavy losers, for freIghts wInch In 18i>3 
amounted to $11,700,000 fell Ly 1833 to about 
4,000,OOO, from redu<!:d rates 
a'3 well as cargoes. The imports of 1830 continuecl large, partly because the 
news of falling prices could not arrive i:.1. time to stop shipments for the early 
lJIST. CAL.. VOL. VII. 8 
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In the follo,ving decade tw'o in1portant n1odif
7ing 
factors 'appear, affecting shippers as ,veIl as prIces. 


months, partly because the continued rush of gold-seekers buoyed speculation 
ill many quarters. Thus flour reacheù 300,000 bags of 200 Ths., of which three 
fourths was from Chili; 23,000 bags of Central American coffee arrived; of 
tea, 7,700 che3ts; sugar, 194,000 quintals; pork, 55,000 barrels; larll, 58,000 
kegs, etc.; butter, 55,OJO kegs. Records for early times are not wholly reli- 
able, owing to the destruction of the custom-house with its books in 1851. 
The Sac. Transcript, Feb. I, 1831, IIunt's .1.1Iay., xxiv. 544, reprùduceJ 
among other journals the above statement. In aùdition came f:l, 700,000, 
chiefly in coin for circulation. The suhsequent flow of merchandise can be 
readily understood by comparing the number of vessels arriving annually, amI 
also the rise and fall of prices! as exhibited in the respective tahles. It must 
be borne in mind; however, that after 1849 the proportion of merchandise is 
greater as compared with the number of arriving ocean vessels, owing to the 
absorption of passenger traffic by the steamship lines. 'Vith 1853 so marked 
a change begins in the kind and quantity of goods that the details of the ap- 
pended table of imports of staple commodities cannot fail to prove inter-esting: 
Year 1853. Year 1854. Year 1835. Year 185& 
740,000 190,000 11,700* 
499,000 218,000 49,300 3G,70a 
420,000 168,700 198,000 348,000 
103,000 43,000 45,000 61,000 
23,700 8,300 800 
35,300 6,200 800 
10,500 7,700 6,800 3,400 
5,300 4,000 5,400 36,OJO 
49,000 19,300 38,6JO 63,000 
128,500 GG,500 85,000 9ì,400 
162,200 53,000 53,400 87,400 
40,000 34,700 70,000 92,700 
IG7,030 118,000 126,030 157,600 
IG,300 10,500 4, GOO 9,000 
51,200 32,700 12,9JO 28,500 
9,100 9,500 3,800 5,300 
9,400 5,230 I,GOO 1,900 
41,000 29,800 21,30J 22,900 
93,700 40,400 38,OJO 9,000 
28,700 10, GOO 4,500 57,90) 
83,030 3-1,400 20,000 41,000 
17:
,90J 86,000 133,GOO 273,00a 
2,100 1,003 1,700 2,10J 
29,000 20,300 26,000 29,000 
13,500 7,5JO 10,000 1l,800 
16,503 G,OOO 7,30ß 18,000 
20,000 13,000 12,000 3J,OOO 
21,703 9,50G 11,900 7,000 
8,000 7,100 7,700 56,003 
11,503 G,700 16,800 17,300 
1'}7,OOO 59,2JO 123,700 130,300 
34,00J 16,300 23,003 20,000 
33,::öD 18,50D 17,003 36,3
() 
3G,CaO 20,503 19,000 31,GCO 
4,000 1,903 1,:300 2,OJO 
G7,5GJ GO, 700 82,00J 87,400 
15,000 9,000 33,603 35,500 
58,OQO G2,OJO 32,000 38,400 
400,000 182,003 Gò,OOJ 2,2
O 
82,000 G7,500 8G,000 G5,000 
+ Not including shingles, clapboards, etc. 


Grain, bags, . 
 . . . . , . . . .. . . . . 
Flour, sacks and barrels, . . . . 
Rice, bags....,............. 
Beans, bags and bbls........ 
Bread, casks..,.., .......... 
Breaù, cases . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Ap}Jlcs, ùried, bLls.,........ 
Apples, dried, pkgs......... 
Raí::5Ïns, boxes,... ..,....... 
Coffee, bags . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Tea, chests,.,...,..,...,... 
Sugar, ref. and domes., bbls. . 
Sugar, foreign and raw, bags. 
Beef, barrels,...... , . . . . . . . . 
P or k, barrels...,.....,..... 
Bacon, tcs and b1ls. . . . .. . . . . 
Bacon, boxes............... 
HaIns, casks................ 
Butter, casks. . . . . . , . . . . . . . . 
Bu tter, cases. . . .. ,......... 
Lard, kegs , . . . . . . . . . , . . . . . . 
Candles, boxes.............. 
Tobacco, bales.............. 
Tobacco, cases.... . . . . . . . . . . 
Liquors, alcohol, casks...... . 
Liquors, cases.... , . . . . . . . . . 
'Yhiskey, bbls.............. 
Brandy, casks . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Brandy, cases..... . . . . .. ., .. 
'Vinc, bbls.......,......... 
'Vine, cases.... . . . . .. . . . .. . . 
Champagne, C3.ses,. . . . . . . . . . 
JJry gooùs, bale3............ 
Dry goods, case3.. ......... 
TIlallkets, b::tles....,........ 
8hoe3, cases.. , . . . . . , . . . . . . . 
Powder, kegs.,..... . . . . . . . . 
I.umber, thousand feet t. . . .. 
Lumber, pieces,.,...,...... 
Coal, tons. . . . . , . . . . . . . . . . . . 
· Oregon wheat. 
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First the union \var of 1861-5, \vhich disturbed the 
productìon of ra\v and refined staples, retained a larger 
alnount for hOlne consunlption, and checked the ship- 
nlent of the surplus, at least in Anlerican vessels, 
,vhich were the prey of confederate cruisers. The 
state was accordingly thro\vn Inore upon its o\vn re- 
sources, to the development of 11luch neglected \vealth, 
and had in other respects recourse to the conlpara- 
tively cheaper foreign products. These \vere favored, 
llloreo\'er, by the fast-gro\ving \vheat export, especially 
in English ships, \J{hich could, therefore, afford to 
bring 11lerchandise at a lo\v freight. A fe\v years 
later the opening of the overland railway assisted to 
revive the denland for Aruerican goods; notably of a 
costlier grade, \vith a gradual increase in finer articles 
unùer the improved quality of eastern and home lnan- 
ufactures. 
The opening of the Central and Union Pacific rail- 
roads \vas Bot foll()\vecl, as rnight ha\
e been expected, 
by a considerable decrease in the volul1le of irnpol'ta- 
tions by sea, though to the saIne result tended, in 
later years, the completion of the Northern Pacific, 
the Southern Pacific, the Canadian Paclfic, and other 
lines lnakillg connection \vith the Atlantic states. On 
the contrary, under the increase of population and 
\vealth, and the rapid gro\yth of industries, our for- 
eign ilnports by sea increased froIn less than 8
0,000,- 
000 in 18G9 to 1110re than $50,000,000 in 1889. 20 


Among notable imports are 230,000 bricks in 1856, of a special grade; for 
by this time the reduced price of labor permitted the manufacture of such 
articles. There are also 5,000 crat6í! of crockery. Glass, paper, hardware, 
etc., form })art of staple imports. The imports for this year may be value(l 
at $:
ß,OOO,OOO. In Com. and Navi!J. for 1854-G, the foreign imports for these 
three years are placed at 88,408,000, 
,951,000, and $7,289,000, respectively, 
$2,OG3,000 of the latter being duty free. 
:w The foreign imports at S, F. after 183G are placed by U. S, CO'rn. m
d 
Nm-ig" passim, at 88,983,000 in 1857-8, $1l,156,OOO in 1838-9, $8,366,000 III 
1861-2, followed by a rise to 
20,300,OOO by 1864-5, during the war; then a 
fall to $15,570,000 in 18G5-G, after which a gradual rise to &20,390,000 Ly 
1870-1, with a jump to $39,420,000 in ]872-3, due to mining excitement; 
then a rise from $29,700,000 in 1874---5 to 844,G70,OOO in 1880-1, 
ncl 
$51,640,000 in 1881-2. Of the last amount $41,000,000 was merchanlhse, 
anrl ::;;10,640,000 coin and bullion. S, Diego, the oth
r port of. entry, received 
during 1881-2 $679,000 in merchandise. The totallutroductlOn of merchan- 
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The gold discovery had interposed a check on the ex- 
port trade, ,vhich under tho stinlulating efforts of Anlcl'- 
ican settlers ,vas slo\vly expanding beyond the for111er 
narro\v lilnits of hides and tallo\v. 21 Cattle caIne to 
be slaughtered solely for the n1eat, ,vhich suddenly 
caIne into active denland frol11 being a In ere refuse 
or surplus con11I10dity. Gradually, ho,,'ever, the ne- 
glected hides 22 crept back into notice, quicksilver rose 
to a leading article of export, and San jj-'rancisco Le- 
caIne an f'ntrepôt for the reshipln
nt of eastern and 
European lnerchandise to different Pacific ports, partly 
froln her overstocked lllarkets. Soon native grain 
and flour entered the list, and in 1855 they together 
exceeded in value any other export article, al\vays 
excepting treasure. Exports in 1855 alIlouuted to 
$4,200,000, a.nd in 1856 to $4,300,000, of \vhich 
quicksilver constituted $Ð7G,000 and $883,000, re- 
spectively; flour follo\ved, at about $81G,OOO fìu<l 
$760,000 for the t\VO years; then caIne grain, hides, 
tallow, and ,vooI, reshipped goods forming a n1Ïnor 
proportion only. All this gave little occupation to 
shipping, however, and return cargoes for _ the in- 


dise for 1881 is estimated at $G7,600,000, of which $38,Goo,000 from foreign 
countries, paying $7,450,000 in duties, Of the rest, from eastern statc.J, 
$IG.400,000 came by railway, $12,000,000 by sailing vessel, and 
300,000 Ly 
Panamá steamer. Of the foreign goods, $ll,OOO,OOJ came from China a::'lù 
Singapore, $6,870,000 from Japan, largely silks, $G,400,OOO from H.twaii, 
chiefly sugar, $3,850,000 from England, 
1,880,ODO from Central America, 
$1,70J,000 from the East Indies, $1,100,000 from Australia, 61,000,000 fro: 1 
B. Columbia, and $840,000 from France. The figures for following years cor- 
respond more with those of 1880-1 that! 1881-2. Hawaiian imports have 
come to the front, reaching over $10,000,000 for 188G, Japan following with 
over $8,000,000, then China $;),000,000, and England nearly 
3,OOO,0{)0. Of 
the treasure import, exceeding 
5,000,
00, half came from )Iexico and one 
fourth from Australia. The nature of the imports will be further eXplained 
by a comparison with the chapter on manufactures; with U. 8. Com. Rel., 
annual reports; U. S. Bll'reau of Statistics; S. F. JIerc. Ga7,.: HUJlt'8 ,Jlerclt. 
Jla,g.; S. F. Oom. Assoc., ] 8G9, etc.; S. F. Chamber CO'Jn., 183!. 
21 In 1846 1,000,000 feet of lumber, 10,000 fanegas of wheat, and $10,000 
worth of soap were added to the GO,OOO arrobas of tallow, 80,000 hides, I,OOJ 
')arrels of branJy and wine, and f:20,OOO worth of furs. See IIiðt. Cal., v. 570, 
JlÍs series. The exports and imports of S. F. for the last quarter of 1847 
.:tmounted to $49, GOO and $33,GOO, respectively. 
22 Hides have so far been thrown away, writes one in the Sac. T'J'anscript, 
Jan. 14, 1851, but soon a ship-load is to be sent from Sacramento. r 
,. - 
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DourinQ: fleets had to be souqht in other latitudes and 
L 
 ð 
even on Asiatic shores. 
3 
By adding treasure, ,ve reach, according to nlani- 
fest figures, the respectable export of SOlne $330,000,- 
000 by 1856, or an average of over $40,000,000 for 
the eight export years 1849-56, to ,vhich can safely 
be added one fourth rnore for unrecorded values. 
"Tith a lack of reliable banking and express facilities 
in early years, it is but natural that lî1iners preferred 
io carry a,vay their du
t privately; but after 1850, 
this habit decreased until the secretly exported treas- 
ure fell belo,," ten per cent of the recorded alllount. 
The latter corresponded to the inlportation of goods 
for a gro\ying population,24 to rell1ittances by departing 
persons and interested absentees, and to the ,vith- 
dra \yal of capital for relieying nloney pressure abroad, 
,vhile the surplus left by increa.sing haIlIe productions 
perlnitted the retention of larger SUlliS for circulation, 
plate, and je,velry.23 


"neat, bags.. .... . . . . . 
Oats, bags. . . . . .' ..... 
ll::trlcy, bags.... ....... 
Flour, bags and hLls . . . . 
Grits and bran, bags.... 
Potatoes, bags. . .. ..... 2J,OOO 
Hides, no. . . .. ......... 44,000 
Sláns, bales............ 
Tallow, bLl3.. ..,.. .... 
'Yool, bales.....,...... 1,100 
Lumber, thousand feet* .. 3,200 
Quicksilver, flasks".. . . 21,000 
* Besides large quantities of shingles, etc. 
t Chiefly to Peru, 
t Chiefly to Au
tralia. 
1/ O,?er half to :Mexico, rest to Peru, China, and New York, and a little to Aus- 
tralia. In lR53, 18,800 flasks were shipped. 
Although the abore staples include a. small portion of imported goods, they 
laay be essentially called C3,lifornia products. 
n 1833 they formed co?siù- 
eraLly more than half the yalue of exports, exchuhng treasure. The rema,mder 
i:lClulleù iron-work and other Califor:aia manufactures, so that the proportIOn of 
mere rei
xport'3 was not large. In ISjG the value of produce shipped fell off 
sOlnewhat, but the hrge increase in both years over the exports of 18:54 show 
ele nature of the industrial revolution then beginning. S. J. Pioneer, :l\Iarch 
3, IS77, claims for Peebles antI 'Vadsworth the first wheat shipment from 
Peeble's farm. .Alta Gal., June II, 1833, recorcls the first salmon shipment to 
Australia. Sac. Union, Oct. 13, 2G, 1833. Crary, Stflt., :l\IS., 2-3, alludes to 
earlier flourings, and later ones in S. F. Bulletin, ApI'. 24, 18:56. 
:H Compare with figure!:; given under imports. 
2;) For making estimates of actual gold yield, J. Ross Browne assumes that 


23 Exports of California products other than treasure: 


Year 18;)4. 
5,000 
3,200 
1:5, GOO 
58,000 


Year 1f'55. 
83,000 
49,000 
73,000 
116,000 
12,000 
12,000 
112,000 
I, GOO 
500 
2,500 
2,300 
27, :!OO 


Year 1856. 
23,OùO 
13.000f 
5: 000 
74,000::: 
5,000 


170,000 
5,000 
1,700 
4,000 
1,200 
23,70011 
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Ictals fornlcd the 111ain feature of exports for 111any 
years, even to foreign countries; but in this respect 
a change took place before the close of the fifties, ,vith 
the increase of wheat. shipments, which have since 
assulned the preponderating lead, although checked 
occasionally by droughts, as in ] 863-5. By 1881 they 



200,OOO,OOO may be added to the export figures for the 10 years following 
1848, which is evidently nearer the truth than the not uncommon estimate 
of $--1:0,000,000 for the nine years ending in 185G. Yet I prefer to be less 
sweeping in my calculations. It must be borne in mind that the unrecorded 
amounts carried away gradually decrease with the estahlishment of banks 
alid reliable expresses; that the abatement in certain imports had great effect, 
though counteracted by the demands of a growing population in other direc- 
tions, by the drain through absentees, by home circulation and ahsorption 
for manufactures, and by monetary disturbances, as in 1855. While export 
figures must form the basis for estimates, I find them unsatisfactory, owing 
to the destruction of early custom-house records by fire, and the contradic- 
tions presented by official documents for different years. Some, for instance, 
give the steamer shipments and neglect wholly or partially the remittances 
by sailing vessels, or to less prominent destinations. Ross Browne and oth- 
ers correct their earlier figures, and still exhibit oversights. Not feeling 
myself warranted in going outside of thesB sources, I can only select those 
amounts which appear best supported in their details, using the statements 
of the Pacific :Mail S, S. Co.; of Butler King, in Cal. Jow'. Sen., 1852, 650; 
reports from custom-house; estimates of L. A. Garnett of the S. F. refinery; 
J. Ross Browne's Report, 18G7, p. 50; 18G8, p. 292; JJ[erclwnt.</ ..L
Ia[J., xxiv. 
547, etc.; Cal. Register, 1857, p. 112; Blake's Product. P1-ec. lIIetal8, 20--1, a 
somewhat mixed estimate; the more acceptable Del 11Im"s Hi.<;t. Prec. JJIeta{.<i, 
166; Phillips' ..L
Iinin[J, G6; Hittell's Resources, 240; the hasty Bowie's Hydraulic 
JJIining, 288; Balch's AIines, 697, etc.; and reports in Alta Gal., S. .F. Bulletin, 
Prices Current, and JJf crcant. Gautte. 
Treasure export: 


As Recorded. 
1848. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. $2,000,000 
1849......,........... 4,900,000 
1830, .. . .. .. .. . , . , .... 2!J,4oo,000 
1851, . . . . , . . . . . . . . . , .. 42,GOO,OOO 
1832.. , . , , . . . . .. .. . ... 4G,6oo,OOO 
1833, . . , , . . .. ... ... ... 57,300,000 
1834, . , .. , , , . .. .... . .. 52,000,000 
1855, . , . . . , , . . . . . . . . .. 45,200,000 
18:)G .. .. . . . . . . . . . . , . .. 51,000,000 


Estimated Yield. 
i10,OOO,000 
40,000,000 
50,000,000 
60,000,000 
60,000,000 
65,000,000 
60,000,000 
55,000,000 
5G,000,000 


Totals. . . . . . . . . . . $331,000,000 $45G, 000, 000 
The receipts at eastern mints up to Jan. 1854 have been given at 5
10,- 
000,000, with variations of ten per cent from this figure. The Pac. l\lail Co. 
claimed to have carried $15,100,000, ill bullion, between Apr. II, 1849, awl 
July 1, 1850, Sac. 'P'/"anscript, July 3, 18.30, charging 5 per cent for freight 
and insurance, Alta Gu!.., Dec, 15, 1849, 
Of the shipments in 1833, about $48,000,000 went to New York; $5,000,- 
000 to England; $900,000 to China. In 1854 :;;;46,500,000 went to New York, 
etc.; 
3,800,000 to Ellglan<l; $1,000,000 to China. In] 855 $:18,700,000 wcnt 
to New York, etc.; $.3,200,000 to England; $900,000 to China. In 1856 
$10,000,000 went to eastern U, S.; $8,700,000 to England; $1,500
000 to China; 
$800,000 to Panamá, Pacific islands, South America, East Indies, Australia, 
etc. 
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reached nearly 1,000,000 tons, ,yorth $31,000,000, 
thoug-h Jecreasing, ,vith SOlue fluctuations, to aLout 
675,000 tons, ,vorth nearly 
:l0,000,000, for the ccreal 
year ending J uue 30, 1889. This aUlount was sup- 
pìelnented by flour worth nearly $5,000,000, by bar- 
ley, fruit, canned goods, and ,vinc. Refined sugar, 
explosives, and IUlllber are an10ng goods ,vhich help 
to s\vell the total export froln San Francisco to 
over $100,000,000, half of it in dOlnestic nlerchan- 
dise, and one sixth in bullion, for aboard. The rcst 
goes inland anJ to the Atlantic states, in ,yhich 
last direction bullion sustains itself at the head; for 
al though the yield of the California III ines has steadily 
declined to below $20,000,000, yet gold and silver 
totals stood, as late as 1877, at $70,000,000, under con- 
signlnents frorn Nevada. Since then the la.tter have 
declined to less than the California production. The 
causes which are tending to diminish inlports, such as 
red uced ,vages and increasing industries, help also to 
augnlent the surplus for export. To this eud have 
]ike,vise contriLuted the rnining discoveries in ca1i- 
foruia and adjoining states and territories, by bring- 
ing an arlllY of \vorkers and enlarging the lnarkets. 
Increased rail,vay c0111petition pronlotes the sanle 
object., in opening ,vider, not alone the eastern por- 
tals, but those of several interrnediate regions. 26 
26 After IS3G the exports of S. F. follow approximately the variations in- 
dicated under imports. According to [T. S. Uom. and Naviy" passim, they 
are valued at about S12,000,000 of domestic goods and bullion, anù $2,20v,000 
to S3,500,000 of foreign goods and bullion, for I83G-7, 1837-8, and 1858-9; in 
I8j
-GO they fell to $7,400,030 and $2,900,000, for domestic and foreign, 
rising to $11,700,000 domestic, although only $1,900,000 foreign, in 18Gl-2; 
and in ISG3-4 to &-1-8,200,000 domestic and $2,200,000 foreign, under the 
sti"Íctures imposed by the war. A decline followed to S'23,800,000 domestic 
an
l :'::'3,133,000 foreign in 1867-8; after a fall to $20,800,000 domestic alld 
$
,8()0,000 foreign in 1870-1, came a rise to $43,500,000 domestic and 
$-1-,400,000 foreign in 187G-7, then a decline below :;þ40,ooJ,000 till 1881-2 
when the domestic reached $5G,900 and the foreign S2, 860, 000. Of these 
la::;t two amounts, the merchandise stands for nearly :;-$33,000,000 domestic a'id 
$700,000 foreign, and the coin and bullion for $3,000,000 domestic a:
d. 
$
, 150,000 foreign. San Diego is credited with S31
,OOO domestic aad 

1.),000 foreign merchandise, The export of merchandlse and treas
re to 
the ('êtst anel abroad stood in I8::>!.) at SG, 000, 000 and $48,000,000, respectIvely; 
in 1861 at $10,000,000 and 
41,OOO,OOO; in 18G4 at SI3,OO
,000 and $37,OJO,0
0; 
the merchandise export rose to $23,000,000 in 18G8, while the treasure SlllP- 
ments declined to $33,000,000 in 1870, both falling in 1871 to $1!,OOO,COO 
and 817,000,000; in 1873 they stand at S31,000,000 and $25,000,000. 
Ier- 
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The direction of trade, ,vhich at first sought near- 
lyiug ports along the Pacific for urgent supplies,
:- fen 
quickly into the luain channel flo,ving froln N t"'V York 
and other large cities of the United States, 'v hence 
callle the main supplies of lllerchandise, under a protect- 
ing tariff ,vhich balnpered foreign con1petition. This 
trade reached its Inaxillluin in 1852-3, after which the 
growing h0111e productions of California rapidly elinl- 
inated cereals, the}} salted provisions, and gradually dif- 
ferent products, till the ntunber of cargoes dilninished 
fro1l1344 in 1853 to128 in 1856. 28 Thetraffic\vith Chili, 


chandi8e continued to increase in amount to $55,000,000 in 1882, declining 
to $3.3,300,000 in 1885, all exclusive of transit goods, since when it is 
again rising. The staple export was wheat, which during the war dimin- 
ished from 100,000 tons in 18Gl to 14,000 in 18ë5, owing to drought, amI 
then sprang to 250,000 tOllS in 1867 and following years, falling to 100,000 
in 187:l antI rising to 600,000 in 1877 and to nearly 1,000,000 tons in 
1881, valued at 
30,800,000. In 1885 it stood at $16,100,000, and rose again 
before 1888. A large proportion went to England. The flour export rose to 

5,300,000 in 1884. Of the total, $4,700,000, in 1886, England awl China 
took more than 81,500,000 each. \V 001 shipments advanced steallily to 
28,000 tons for 187G, but hall by 1886 declined to 17,000, worth 
j,500,000. 
Quicksilver declined in production fully one half after 1881, when shipments 
reached $1,000,000. Horticultural products were rapidly increasing, on the 
other hand. In 188G the wine export fY sea stood at more than 750,000 
gallons, chiefly to N. York, to which must be added considerable con!5ign- 
ments by land. Canned goods are growing in favor. Barley, refined sugar, 
borax, powder, lumber, are among noteworthy exports, ranging from 
$.300,000 downward. While agricultural products have taken the lead in 
this gold land, to the overshadowing of its once all-important treasures, the 
export of the latter was nevertheless maintained at the head till the latter 
})art of the seventies, reaching $.38,000,000 in 1877; but this was due to the 
Nevada mines, which burst into prominence early in the sixties, with a yield 
increasing to over 
50,000,000 in 1877, but fell off by 1881 to less than a 
ùozen millions, with subsequent further decline. The yield of Ca!. had con- 
tinued to steadily diminish from 851,000,000 in 1857 to $17,000,000 ill ] 881, 
yet it reached a tritie higher in 188G, when the shipments by sea stood at 
:;;;18,200,000, of which $11,200,000 to China and ::;2,000,000 to Japan, both 
mostly in silver. Inland remittances stood 
29, 700,000. For additional 
leading authorities, see notes under imports. 
27 Even in 1852 large quantities of flour, rice, etc., were bought at various 
ports for the rising market at S. F., with large profits, as Crary, Stf.tt., 1\1
., 
2, relates. Hawley in Feb. 1850 bought 2,500 barrels of potatoes and almost 
cleared the Islands of produce; but the cargo was destroyed by fire. Half of 
it had been sold for B250,000. Stat., :MS., 6-7. Exports to Hawaii in 1848, 
t-12,800; in 1849, $131,500; in 1850, $:306,000, according to the Friend, vii. 14; 
Po[yne8inn, vi. 141; vii. 149; BirTl' and Oni., Nov. 25, 1848. Concerning Chili 
flour ventures, Schenck, Viy., 1\'18.,20, Belden, StaL, 1\18., GO-I, Roach, Stat., 

fS., IG, gi\Te some interesting facts. Even the :Farallones were rallsacketl 
for eggs, as describeù in Halper's .ilIa!!., xlviii. 622-5. See also COle11tfUl'S 
Vi!]., ,MS., 131-2; Fay's .F'acfA3, MS., 9-10. 
28The arrivals from the U. S. Atlantic ports, which in 1853 stood at the 
high figure of 344 vessels with a tonnage of 2GO,000, fell rapidly in 1854 to 
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as the chief flour warehouse for Ca.lifornia, declined in 
a 11101'e striking degree, during the sanle period, from 
127 cargoes to 11. 20 The Ï1nports frolll l\fexico, China, 
the Pacific islands, and East Indies, consisting ofsuO'ar, 
tea, rice, fruit, and the like, not being among the gr
nv- 
ing h0111e productions, the trade ,vas sustained. AnJ 
so ,yith Australia, although here ,vith a partial re- 
versal, for n1any articles, like flour, once introduced, 
\vere no\v returned to supply the antipodal gold-fields. 30 
The steady intercourse ,vith Panall1á and Nicaragua 
\vas ll1aintained by the leading stealnshîp lines, but 
,vith a shrinkage, due on the one hand to the with- 
dra\val of riyal lines, on the other to vValker's inya- 
sion. England, France, the Hanse to,vns, and otber 
European contrihutors had been greatly supplanted 
by the eastern United States, through \vhich lIlost 
California inl111igrants passed. 
These different curtaihnents ,vere balanced numeri- 
cally, although hardly as to tonnage, by the gro\yth of 
the coast traffic, ,vhich in 1855 enlployed a tonnage of 
190,000.: 31 It had been fostered primarily Ly the ex- 


] 33,000 tons, and in 183G to 140,000 tons, covered by 128 vessels, evidently of 
a superior class. Few cleared direct for the east, but sought return cargoes 
el82where. 
29The 127 vessels entered in 1833 measured 37,000 tons; in 1834 came 39, 
aad in 185G only 11, of barely 4,000 tons. Peru participated largely in the 
decline. 
3J Sac. Transcript, Aug. 3
, 18.30, comments on the fine quality of flour 
then brought from Australia. 
31 The following list exhibits the extent of the export trade in different 
directions for 18:>G: To New York, 132,000 hides, 3,900 bales wool, skins, oil, 
J'lUstard seed, etc., besides 2,400 flasks of quicksilver; value 
:I, 11-1,OOJ. 
.\u.;tralia, 63,400 barrels flour, 32,500 bags grain, 230 flasks quicksilver, etc.; 
v
lue *1, I
3,COO. :Mexico, 13,500 flasks quicksilver, 2,GOO cases wiae, etc.; 
y:.lue $781,000. Peru, 4,500 flasks quicksilver, bags, etc.; value 
338,OJO. 
Ih,waii, shoes, Liacuits, etc.; value 
24a,000. China, 4,200 barrels flour, 
3,',,03 flas1;:.s quicksilver, etc.; value $240,CO
. Russian N. ,Yo Possessions, 
y::rious store supplies, $I2S,ÛaO. Chili, $117,003; Society Islands, :;ß2,00J; 
:Tew Granaùa, $43,000; Vancouver Idand, 
23,OOO; Costa Rica, :;'12,000. 
Total export value, 
4,27I,03(). 
E3.rly in 1849 I find only three consular representatives in Cal" even 
En.;land not being represented, in sl'ite of the urgin
s ill parliament. HUll- 
s Td's Parle De!J., c. ii. 5J7, 1:=':7; .Alta Cal., Jan. 
3, 13.;'9; POlJIU!.--;i((Jl, v. 
1.')9; Star and Cal., :Uov. 
3, 1C48. But there were enough ia 18;;2, being CUI.. 
8:11s for Austria, Great nritaia, Bremen, Bel:;ium, C
1Íle, Denmark, France, 
HamLurg, Hanover, Hawaii, 
Iec!
lenburg, 
Iexico, Ne
herlal
ds, Sv:"edellawl 
Norway, Nicaragua, Oldenburg, Per'll, Po:,tugal, PruSS13" fpaIn, Sv.n
z
rhlld, 
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tension of mining north\varù, and gradually Ly the 
ever-augmenting flo\v of supplies and passengers to 
and frou] the expanding scttlclnellts in different direc- 
tions. While eastern lUll1ber ,vas at first SUI )plallted 
by the tilllLer fron1 Puget sound and llorth\yard,32 
California developed this and other resources \vith in 
her o\yn territory, and so in due tilne \vith artieles 
like ice, \v hich cODling first frOlH Boston \vas sup- 
planted by the field:5 of Alaska,33 and finally by 


and Sardinia. Soon aftcr came aùditions for China, Central America, Ecua.. 
dor, Nueva Granada, and Russia. 
DISTRIBuTION OF SAN FRAKCISCO'S TRADE. 
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,0 0 Q) 0 Q) 0 ...Q) 0 0 0 Q) 0 ...Q) 0 
" E-1 ?- E-< I> f:--I '" E-t 8 H :> 8 '" E-1 
r, 8, .\11. ports. 1 344 260843 2:; 1 32380 - 153313 1 14 86371478iO I- 128149370 17 6082 
r. t;, Pac, ports '110 64668726,137860 5&ì 1 138100 189633 103413814;",8G0 137436 
Whalers, , . _ . . . 11 2345 7 1 1833 3 650 , ' 7 1921 3609 253:5 12 287:) 18 383:> 
Ru:;,:K, W,ports 6 1883 5 1481 5 2527 9 47-;"7 
l5riti.."h Colum. 20 3G
5 21 4634 1 21 37C5 24 4976 3 537 5 638 
1\Iexico, 44 7177 72 l (ì3').J j 20, 3_ 77, 3,ì 8005 362615043 3S 5331 43 8873 
:KÍ<.'ara
un..... 32 30262 28 26472 1 2G j 31614 1 25 1 28957 13 13374 14 180:5 , 2 
Cent. America, I 3; 7f,7 1 182 2 34) 

. Gran., Pan.. I 45 54326 39 1 5383
 34 54121 1 33 52994 26 49903 26 506
7 
l...cuaùor. .. 2, 44"1 I 
Peru.. 11 2117 269 16S0
2 1 4 1 689124 82458 7 879 59 56573 
Chile, , _, , '1
7 3ï137,126 40321 1
3:';6 1 39 134
2 640J I 11 3
85 21 83",2 
Au:" t r
lia. I 9 3179' , 52 1442b IS (j8.)4 1 40 10292 5986 15309 11 3375 2J 12508 
l\lanila . . 6' 24G2 21 15
301 7 2031 13 176
\) 
Hawaii,... ., _ 47 1 7032 1 56 16479 1 40, 84
û 52 13893 l016Ðil0720 31 6683 42 155[;5 
qthcr p
c, i."l'b 21 2
J? 2
' 5
20 1[, 2331 1 14 1 2
8í 370':; 2'::13 22 2522 1':; 1971 
l-.n:-;tIlldles. ". 9 3,,83 68 41/",0 I 10 3983 34 28805 

!lin,a. 5:j 1 243

 1 g3 582'>7:58 31160117 91987 17626 43' 27110 7J 72734 
Ln:zll. 1 3:... 2 6S6 5 1 ' 
049 
Spain. ., . . . . . 1 181 
Italy. .. 1 3G
 
}'ran('e.. , , _ . . .. 31 104101 45G2 IS 7GH
1 1 900 
Great ]ritain.. 81' 3,:;331 2:;:114 25333 21' llï
;; 
Eollr..lld. , , , . -. 6 1 3417 1 3030 ,.." . ' ') 81 
1 1 
I!nll
 e towns.. 1.')' 83
9 _ u 
I'enmark.. . 1 330 


32 British Columbia supplies of timber and salmon were largely supplanted 
by those of the adjoining U. S. territories. 
33 Operations b
gan here by the American-Russian Com. Co., and in 
l\Iareh 18.')3 the COJl8ort arriveù with the first cargo. O:ily 1,2JO tons were 
brought that year; but depôts were formed at Sitka and KOL.iak, with brick 
ice-houses at the leading trading towns in Cal., with capacity ranging fro
n 
400 to 1,
80 tOllS, to be supplied by monthly vessels. Details in my.fiii,t. 
A [flsk 
. First eastern cargo, sadly wasted by equatorial heat, reported i:l (,--:.1. 
C(>1lrif'r, July 13, 2G, 183). Grmvt!l of ice trade in Sac. Union, 1; ov, 3, 1[;53; 
Jaa. 7, 11, 17, 
Iarch 13, J\IllY IG, June 3, 183G; Alta Gal., Oct. 
J, 1[;:>1. 
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the Sierra. '\Vith the return of cheaper prices, ,vhalcrs, 
which once resorted to the bay, bcgan again to sho\v 
appreciation of the facilities here offered for repairs. 
San Francisco naturally relnaincd the objective point 
for ocean traf1ìc, and consequently the great depôt in 
this respcct; but for hOlne products difrerent distribu- 
tary places arose to \vrest fr(>111 her this profitable 
business, and cloud her prospect for a time. 
''-vith the gro\vth of ,vheat shipnlcnts, England he- 
caUJe the lca
ing custoluer, by ta.king one half of the 
total export to foreign countries, and rcturning aboct 
one sixth in direct iD1ports. IIa\vaii stands ncxt on 
the list, by contributing Olle fourth of the import,:;, 
nearly all in ra\v sugar, and receiving fully one fourth 
of its yalue in provisions and nlanufactures. China 
takes a large proportion of the flour, and 11l0st of the 
silycr coin sent frOlll here, returning chicfly tea and 
rice; ,vhile Japan shares in the silver and ll1anufac- 
turing" export, and offers especia11y silk in exchange. 
l\Iexico requires Inostly mining machinery and quick- 
silver; Central AUlcrica requires flour, and in Austra- 
lia canned fish find a luarket; \vhile ,vooel and iron 
nlanufactures cOlnpete ,vith English ,yare. Tho posi- 
tion of San Francisco as the importing centre for the 
coast, and the exceptionally rich and varied prodec- 
tions of the state, and its superior ßdvant
ges f\'r 
nlany Inanufactures, have resulted in a coast trade, 
\vhich during the t,vo decades, 185G-7G, gre\v sixfold 
in tonnage. 3 -1 
The sudden rise of S
n Francisco in 1849-50, froIn 
an almost unh"llO\Vn village to a centre of 11laritilne 
trade, stands unprecedented ill the aunals of nayiciatioll. 
l'he entries of vessels at the custom-house durÜlg' the 
nine lllonths endina Decelnber 1849 bein
' o\
cr 700, 
o 
 
and for the year ending' June 1851 l110re than 850.: ü 


3
 Compare notes for shipping, exporb, and i
porb. 
3.) A statement of the collector at K r. oa Xov. IJ, 1840, pla.ces the ar- 
riyal:J since April Lt at G97, of which 401 were Americ'tll, with a tonnagc of 
81,404, and 2
G forei
ll, tOllllar,p 3
,8
:
, i 1 1cbdinO' some vesseh whic
l ma(
) 
more thau one vi3it, such a8 11lail ::;tcalllCr.3 a:l.ù co
sbr:
; se\.e.....:.l Elc:l-of-war 
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l\tJost of those arriving during the first t,vclve n10nths 
\vere left to s\ving at anchor in the bay, untenanted, 
al.m entereJ. Only 312 ves;:;els were then recorJed as lying tllere, while tL,e 
g\n". aJcllt, King, hastily l
bced the number in June at over S00. Be"we_ll 
Aì?r. I:.?, 1840, a:ad J
n. 
D, 18:50, 8
5 vesdels were re}!orteJ, of which 487 w
,:,,'e 
American; a:ld for the year ending Al'r. 15, 1830, 1, 113 ve.:;
eb, G:.3 b
:
lg 
American. For the year e:atling June 3(), IS::;I, the entries were 8">1, wi
h a 
t
maage of 2.38, 1
8, of which 3i9 were American, while the cluara;aces were 
] ,330, 11l08tly Alnerican. See third note following; U. S. Gov. Doc., Congo ::;2, 
S
..,s. I; Sen. Rep., i. pt. xiv. 3-4; Id., Congo 31, Sess. I, S:;n. Doc. 3, v.; 
PioJlf'er A'rch., lü9-8
; ICìlg's Rept, 7; ßzwu,n's Si.x Jlo., 124; S. F. lId'. 
c!d, June 12, Dec. :::5, 1830; .Alta C
1., IS!.
-50, pas;::;im; Pac. J.7"elf's, Dec. 
1349, and passÏ1

; S. F. Directo'ry, 18:52, 10-11, 14; .1Vtlcs' 1?cfJ., lxxv. 40:;; 
Lancey's Crui.;e, 8j"; 1Villey's Pe1.. lrlem., 
IS., 82-4; WiJlans' Stat., ß-IS" 4; 
Dean's Stet., J\1G., 1-2; Arner. Q. RC!Jisl., ii. 113-
O; Polyne8:an, v. 1GG; Pen. 
Star, i. no. 1, etc.; Fricnd, vii., passim; 1Villianvl Ecrly Rec" :MS" 12; Scy- 
'ii', ,,.d; S. ll. Picayuue, lC3(), p::::,ssim. Hunl'slrlerc!t. ..JlaJ', xxii, 208, gives tl
e 
departures from U. S. Atlantic ports by Dec. 25, 1849, at Ti:5. Nearly CO 
S:Lils entered during t
le 48 hours ending Nov. 24th. Bac. Transcript, Nov. 
J, 
13.30. S. F. was i:l ISGO the fourth city in the U. S. by tonnage entries. ('-[. 
JOltr. Sen., 18:52, G
3-4. 
Arrivals and d:;partures at San Francisco for the civil years 1831-G, from 
custom-houf'e reports and summaries i:l Prices Current, l1Iercantile Gazette, Alta 
C
l., Herald, Blll!
tEn, and other journals. 


.Arrivals. Clearances. 
y e:
sels. 'fonnaQ'e, Vessels. ']'onna
e. 
IS:5!. 'l'otals. . . , , . . . . , , . , . . . , , . . . . . , . SJ7 24:5, G7S 1,31.3 4::2,0';3 
1832. Alllerican arriyds from abroa(l.. . 2-1G 188,57.3 405 21G,C;2 
:Foreigu arrivald frol.l abroal, . . . 45J 229,603 387 121.2
O 
Coasters, domestic anJ whalers. . 331 196,282 833 11.3>1
2 
-- -- 
1,147 514,460 I,G25 4.33,444 
1833. U. S. from abroad. . . . . . . . . . . . . . 179 112,06G 481 338,407 
Foreign from ahroall. . . . . . . . . . . . 381 119,000 416 131,433 
Coasters, etc. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 46G 327,03G 736 170,232 
1,02:3 5:58,102 1, G:53 G40,072 
1834. Totals. . . . . . . . . , . . . . . . . . . . , . . . . 620 406,114 1,193 5] 3,8Gl 
1835. U. S. frOlll abroad. . . . . . , . . . . . . . 210 127,321 328 2:54,575 
Forei,'{ll from abroall. . . . . . . . . . . . 13:5 50, 1 G6 145 54,019 
Coasters, etc... . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 479 234,599 548 133,193 
-- 
824 412,086 1,021 441,787 
1856. U. S. from abroad. . . . . . . . . . . . . . IG8 109,919 283 255,771 
Foreign from abroad. . . , . ...... 113 39,GS8 115 42, 'i83 
C oas tel's, etc. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1, 174 290,4û8 885 147,313 
-- 


1,43.3 440,015 1,283 445,SG7 
The marked differences between some of these numbers is due partly to 
the ùe3truction of the earlier custom-house recorùs, the neglect to duly dis- 
tÜguish coasting vessels from domestic arrivals, or even to record them, anlI 
ui3takes in summaries. Thus .Alta Cal. and ,Jle7'c. Gazettè assign for 1853, 
13.34, and 18:55 arrivals of 1,902, 1,893, anù I,G06 (or 1,520), respectively. 
A
d for the year ending Dec. 2
, 1850, the S. F. Herald, Dec. 
5, 18:50, gives 
5
S American and only 58 foreign arrivals. 
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for the gold-sn1itten crews hurried off to the mines, 
regardless of wages or remonstrances. In July 1850 
fully 500 abandoned vessels lay rocking in front of the 
city, some ,vith cargoes undisturbf'd, for it did not pay 
to unload with costly labor upon a glutted luarket. A 
number were accordingly sent up the Sacralnento and 
San Joaquin rivers, ,,'here it ,vas hoped to sell the 
goods, while saving transport charges. 36 Many \vere 
sold for port dues and broken up for building n1aterial; 
others ,vere hauled ashore and converted into stores 
and lodging-houses; still others rotted and sank at 


Arrivals. Clearances. 
Steamers. 'ronnage. Steamers. 'ronnage. 
1852. U. S. from abroad,.. ... ..,. . .. G9 72,441 GG G8,511 
Foreign from abroad. . . . . . . , . . . 1 389 2 Ti8 
Coasters ...,...,............. 57 4G.0-!G 90 57,7:58 
1853. U. 
. from abroad. . . , . . , , . . . .. 6G 8:!
415 G4 82,088 
Coasters. . . . .. ........ .,..... 38 41,023 108 G9,30.3 
Arrivals and departures in California, according to the U, S. Commerce 
and .....Vavi!!. Reports, for the year ending June 30th, chiefly San Francisco: 
. Entries.-___. ,-----Clearances. , 
u. S. T n Foreign T U. S. T Foreign' r 
Vessels. 0 nage. Vessels. onnage. Vessels, onnage. Ves::;èl::;. onnage. 
1849-50, . .. 140 47,930 333 82,914 303 104,2GG 320 73,862 
1850-1 * ... 379 115,779 482 142:349 815 293,4
3 513 136,735 
1851-2 t . .. 342 145,893 37G 115,459 486 233,810 420 127,OG2 
1852-3:1: ... 2lG 120,211 444 137,817 43G 297,1l0 4G3 149,mn 
IS53-4
 ... 184 123,351 271 97,835 418 328,5II 301 104,33:5 
1854-5:1 ... 208 128,713 ]33 52,220 379 2GG,703 160 GI,414 
1855-6 
 ... 194 125,137 127 4G,003 312 239,042 127 49,21G 
* Of which 12 entered and 13 cleared from S. Diego, and 2 entered and cleared 
from Monterey. 
+ The entries at other ports were 29 at S. Dieg-o. 6 at Monterey, and 1 at Sacra- 
mento; the clearance::; were 13 from 
. Diego and 4 at Monterey. 
t Out::,ide entries were 3 at S. Diego and 1 at Monterey; the clearances, 3 and 4, 
respectively. 

Entries, at S. Diego 1, Monterev 9; clearances, 6 from Monterey. 
II Entries at S. Diego 3, l\Iontere)"'l, Sonoma 7; clearances, 5,7, and 6, respectiyely. 
'If Entries, at Sonoma 4, S. Pedro 1; clearance::;, 3 and 2, re::;pectively. 
36 At S. F. 526 are said to have been counted at anchor in the early part of 
1850, and 120 in pr near the two upper rivers. Threescore at Benicia, says 
the Solano Go. llist., IG4; Findla's Stat., ]\1S., 9; Pierce's Rouylt Sl..-etcli, :M8., 
108-10. The list in A lta Cal., of July 1, 1830, places the number then in the 
harbor at 512, of which 149 were full-rigged ships, 158 barks, 128 brigs, 70 
schooners, ana 3 steamers. The greater proportion were regi3tered in the 
U. S" New York claiming 60 and Boston 57. Of foreign vessels, Gt Britain 
claimed fully a score, including Irish hulks; Australia about the same nUlnber, 
including New Zealand; East Indies 2, China 2, Hawaii 9, Chili II, Peru 12, 
Central American states 4, J\lexico 4. As for the European continent, almost 
every maritime county was represented: Portugal I, Italy I, France se,-eral, 
Austria I, Holland 2, Germany half a score, Russia 2. From other countries 
passengers had come by way of England and the U. R Besi{bs this number, 
about 100 were lying at the upper ports of the hay. The Sorat0:Ja, with 2,400 
tons of freight, stood in the front rank of early large ships. S, F. PiCOY'flU" 
Aug. 24, 1830. Gal, Courier reports on June I, 1830, at S. F., G33 vessel..;, and 
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their 111oorings. 3 ; To\vard the close of 1850, the 
return of disappointed Ininers perlllltted the eU(J'aO'e- 
111?nt of crc,vs ,vith ,vhich to spread the long-f
IJed 
sa] Is. 33 
The decline in imnligration and placer lnining had 
their effect on shipping, \vhich feU off rapidly after 
1853, until it reached the lo,v figure of 147,000 tons 
for 1857-8; Lut \vith the gradual increase of popula- 
tion and the development of resources, especially the 
gro\vth of cereals, it began to rise a.gain, until over 
1,000,000 tons stood recorded for 1881-2, but \vith a 
decrease to less than 700,000 tons for 1888-9. 
rhc 
civil ,var, the overland rail \vay cOlnpetition, and other 
causes served as a check on An1erican vesséls ill favor 
of foreign. This is lllainly due to the increase of the 
,vheat export, for in other respects the preponderance 
is in favor of the United States. The coast traffic has 
encouraged the acquisition of vessels, of ,vhich 887 
,vere enrolled and registered by 1882, including 170 
stealnboats. The constancy of the ,vinds on this coast 
fa vors the use of sails. 39 


148 at Sac. and other bay and river ports. Hunt's .J..1-Iag., xxiii. 324. In Feb. 
1331 the Sac. 'l',.an8Crt}Jt, Feb. 14, 1831, reports 547 vessels at S. F., of which 
374 were Americü.n and 90 British. 
37 As instanced in the chaptcr on S. F. Placer Times, May 13, 1830, and 
Sac. '1'raw;cript, June 29, 18.30, show that out of more than 80 vessels entered 
there, 33 were useù for stores; while the Annals S. F" 208, 223, 353, claims 
1 i8 store-ships at S. F. in Oct. IS51. Concerning condemned vessels, see 
U. S. Gov. Doc" Congo 31, Sess. I, H. Ex. Doc. 17, 800, 928. Vessels were 
sold for riLiiculous prices. Polynesian, vii. 34; IIenshaw's Events, :MS., 9. Con- 
c2rni
lg harbor obstruction by sunken vessels, S. F. Bulletin, Jan. 27, 1857. 
By the spring of 1851 over 230 vessels had been transferred to owners at 
S. F. Cal. Jour. Sen., 1852, 653-4. 
38 Hence the large excess of clearances, 1;330, over entries, 8G1, as shown 
in a preceJing note. Yet even in Aug. It:)30 sailors demanded S100 a month. 
S. F. IIerald, Aug. 9, 21, 1850. Action of captains, etc., Alta Gal., Dec. 15, 
1849; Pac. News, Aug. 21-2, 1830; Pierce's Sketch, 
IS" 112. 
::9 The variations in. arrivals at S. F. from foreign countries show a decline 
in tonnage to 147,::30 for 1837-8, followed by a sudden increase to 2
1,500 in 
1838-9, with a fairly steady aùvance to 321,300 ill 18G4-5, to 443,700 in 
lCG8-
, and aftcr a decline to 353,500 in 1870-1, to 548,500 in 1872-3, to 
7::3,40J in 1874-5; then several fluctuations between G21,000 and 724,000, and 
a ß
larp rise to 80J,700 in 1880-1, and to 1, 117,00a in 1881-2, under the large 
wheat shipments, followed by an abatement for three seasons, to which sac- 
ceedeJ anothcr ri.;e. In 1885-6 the figure was 767,600 tons. The figure for 
1881-2 incluJes 398 American vessels of 454,200 tons, and 524 foreign vessels 
of G32,7oo tons, or 922 vessels in all, of which 83 in ballast. In 1885-G there 
were 438 American and 259 foreign vessels. San Diego swells the amount for 
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The stilllUlus ilnparted to trade by the gold rush, 
while affec>ting all other carrying routes by the diver- 
sion of vessels, especially of \vhalers, led to a strong 
dellland for fast sailers, owing to the distance and the 
high prices ruling at the ne,v lnarket. Aluerican 
builders responded by an adapt.ation of their clipper 
models, hitherto used only for snlallef craft, to large 
ships, whose shapely outlines, ,víth sharp bo,vs, tall 
1llasts, and spread of canvas, eclipsed all rivals in 
beauty and speed. Several of theln reduced the 
passage froln N C,y York to less than three lllonth
, 
and paid for thelllselves in one or two trips.40 Steam- 


1881-2 with 60 American and 29 foreign vessels of 62,700 tons. The clearances 
at S. F, for 1881-2 stand at 4GI American and 531 foreign vessels, of 1,200,000 
tons; at San Díego, G3 vessel
 of 26,000 tons. Of ste:Lmers S. F. received 113 
American of 242,] 00 tons, and 84 foreign of 170, GOO tons, clearing 199 of 
401,GOO tons. S. F, shared. the bay cargoes with a number of towns. Of the 
33G vessels laden with grain and flour, 103 ImHleù at S. F., 97 at Vallejo, 8-1 
at Port Costa, 33 at Oakland, 31 at Benicia, and the rest elsewhere. Of this 
fleet 191 were British, 123 American, 22 Gcrman, 14 French, 3 Norwegian, 2 
Italian, and I Dutch. Arrivals from Atlantic domestic ports declined to 
JIO,OOO tons, rising to 137,000 in 1859, falling off under the union war to 
91,000 tons in 18G5. By 18U9 they hall advanced to IGI,OOO, hut now with 
the opening of the overland railway came a diminution to G8,OJO by 1871, 
after which the growth of population assisted to raise the figure to 130,000 in 
1877, The subsequent additional railway competition has naturally tenJed 
to check shipments by sea. Coast traffic, on the other hand, shows a steady 
increase from 138,000 tons of shipping to 320,000 in 186G, to G25,000 in '871, 
941,000 in 187G, and still further subsequently, although with some fluctua- 
tions, due partly to increasing railway communications. There has consc- 
quently been a rapid increase ill the control of vessels, so that in 18S1-2 their 
number stood at 887, of 211,100 tons, of which 188 were registered, 574 
enrolle( 1, and 125 licensell; G,')G were sailing vessel:::, 170 steamers of 75,400 
tons, and 61 lJarges of 8,200 tons. U. B. Com. and Navitj., passim; B. F. (fW-:t,_ 
I/o. Li:-:.ts; S. F, Directories; Harbor-master's Reports, in S. P. Jlunicip. Reports, 
1839 et seq.; U. S. Bureau of Statistics. . 
4ð The passage of the average vessel was 150 days from the A
lantic U. 
. 
ports, 8. P. 'Prade List, Jan. 14, 1833, hence it prO\Ted a revelatIOn when, 1ll 
1831, the Flying Cloud made the passage from N. Y. to S. F" 13,610 nautical 
miles, in 89 days, sailing 374 miles in one day. In 1833, the FfyinJ Dutr!uwln 
made the voyage from N. Y. to S. F. and back in six months and 21 days, 
including the time occupied in discharging and loading. The 'TJ'flde Wind 
sailed from S. F. toN. Y. in 75 days, The voyage from S, F. to
y,lneywas 
malle in 38 days in 1875, from S. F. to Liverpool in 8Gi days in 18ÔO, etc. 
Jl,IcCarty, Annua,l Stati<;tician, 1880-1, 566; Alta Cal., Aug. 2, 1832; _Jan. 17, 
1853; Sept. 29, 1834; Hunt's 
Iay., xiv. 64; B. F. Herald, July 3, 18JO; June 
I, 1852; Placer 'Pimes, Sept. 15, 1831. Races were frequent. B.. F. Jflti!!, 
July 23, 1853. The freight demanded by them ruled for a long tune at 
t)0 
per ton on certain goods, which was three or four times the rate th?'t had 
been paid for such distances. Their names were frequently suggestive, as 
shown aLove. Concerning the fate of the early clippers, see under wrecks, 
and in S. F. Oall, Apr. 28, 1886. 
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ers, ,v hich had so far entered little into freight traffic 
on the ocean, Legan to join in the conlpctition, a nUlll- 
ber being especially built for this trade, besides those 
of the Pacific J\Iail Steanlship C0l11pany, \vbich opened 
regular cOlnmunication in February 1849, as described 
e18è\vhere. Early in 1851, fourscore steamers, rl1eas- 
ul'in.Q" 19,600 tons, were connected \yith California, 
t\venty-three plying on the ocean, fifteen running 
south\vard, chiefly to Panalllá, and sey-en northward, 
including three of the semi-lTIonthly Oregon lnailline. 
In 1852, the southern lines \vere increaseJ by four 
stealners of tho Nicaragua route, after \vhich no llla- 
terial change took place in the foreign stealTIship traffic 
for a considera.Lle tilne,41 yet several lines \vere pro- 
posed for China, Australia, and Hawaii, of which only 
the last obtained a partial realization during this 
period. 42 l\Ieanwhile, sailing packets Inaintained a 
steady connection '\vith these and other countries. 43 
Steamers could al\vays be found for occasional trips 
in different directions. In 1866 a line opened to the 
Ha\vaiian Islands/ 4 \yhich subsequently becalne a \vay- 
41 The .Alta Cal., J\Iarch 1.3, 18,.)3, enumerates 83 steamers, of which 60 be- 
longed to the inland fleet, including tow-boats, consumi
 over 2,000 tons ef 
coalmollthly. On Dec. 23d. no less than 14 steamers were lying at Central 
wharf. l,z., Dec, 24, 18GO; S. F. Picayune, Oct. IG, 1830. A rival line was 
l)rojected in 1830. Pac. News, Jan. 10-12, 1850. In 1833 there were 18 
ocean steamers. Annals S. F., 494-5. S. F. Directory, 1852, 25, names 20, 
embracing three lines to Pallamá, of which two had only three steamers. Sce 
also advertisements in S. F. Trade Li
t, 1832-3. 
42 Three steamers preparing for experimental voyage to the Islands, the 
first link toward China, as Sac. Transcript, Feb, 28, .i\Iay 1.3, 1851, expresses 
it. See also Plarer Times, Nov. 30, 18.31; Polynesian, vii. 138. The first left 
Dec. 23d, says S. P. Herald, Dec. 16, 1851. Steam communication with 
China was advocated in 1848 in connection with the Panamá line, Ill.lllt's 
..I.1Ierch. ...lIng., xviii. 4G7-7ü, xxix. 549-59, and repeatedly prcssed before con- 
gress, although for several years in vain. An English steamer came from 
China in Oct. 1849. Williams' Rec" 
IS., 12; U. S. Gov. Doc., Congo 31, 
Sess. 2, H. Com. Rept 34; H. Ex. Doc. 1, pp. 208-9, with favorable reports; 
Cal. Jour. Ass., 1854, G71; Speeches, etc., in favor, Thompson's ltlem., I-1G; 
Lrztl/nrn's Speech, 1855, 1-15; IJe Bom's Rev., Oct. 1855, 4.3G; Alta Cal" Apr. 7, 
14-, Aug. 2, 1854; Nov. 9, 1855. The last-named. authority has remarks also 
upon an Australian line, 
43 Instance the irregular vessels from China in 1850-1, in Sac. Transcript, 
Oct. 14, 1830; Fch. 28, 1831; PolYJle
ian, vii. 150, with passages as low as 34 
days; Dail!! Balance, Jan. 30, 1831. A regular packet for China began in 
1832, 8. F. IlenÛd, Sept, 24, 1852; July 2G, Aug. 3, 1850; Hawaiian aud 
:Mexican l,ackets, in Alta Cal., Sept. 4, Oct. G, 1856; New York packets, etc.; 
Coleman'8 St'1t., 
lS., 166, 
4lBy the Cal. Navig. Co., monthly, S. F. Bull., Jan. 12, 186G; a failure, 
Haye.s'R. R. Arch., V. IG5. 
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station for Australian packets, and has, since the treaty 
of 1875, been provided with an additional special line. 4;; 
The filibuster war in Nicaragua cut off the only 
powerful rival of the Pananlá line, leaving it soon in 
almost undisputed control of the profitable traffic with 
the Atlantic states and l\1exico. A subsidy froIn the 
postal service encouraged it to inaugurate in 1867 a 
Inonthly connection with China by ,yay of Japan, 
,vhich soon expanded into a traffic 46- so ren1unerative 
as to bring a rival upon that route. A subsidy con- 
tract ,vith the Australian governments 111aintained the 
branch line to Australia. 47 The opening of the over- 
land rail\vay proved a severe blo\v to the Isthn1us 
traffic. Then con1e disasters, stock jobbing, and brib- 
ery further to reduce its in1portance. 48 


4;) The Oceanic, which extends to Australia, besides sailing lines. H aye.
' 
Pac. Interests, pt. i.-ii.; Hawaii .Almanacs, and Customs Statistics, Spreckel's 
Pac. Lines, hiS.; Treaty, in U. S. Statutes, 1874-5, 69-71; .J...1IcCorkle's Speed" 
on A nne;J.'ation, 'Vash., 1852. 
46 Especially in carrying coolies. This raised an outcry from anti-Chinese 
parties, and the subsidy was lost after a few years. S. F. & China Commllnic., 
1-7; U. S. Govt Doc., Congo 41, SesB. 2, Sen, Misc, Doc. 34, 128, on grow- 
ing profits; Congo 43, Sess. 1, Sen. Rept 28G, Misc. Doc. 102; H. ld., 74, 
213, 2ï5: H. Rept 598; Sess. 2, Sen. Rept G74; H. Rept 2G8, Sen. l'rIisc. 
Doc. 83, all with pro and contra arguments. C01l!lress. Gloúe, 1874:-5, 120; 
S. F. Chamber Com., 1870, 28-30. Petitions for such a line, in U. S. Govt 
Doc., chiefly 
lisc. Doc. since Congo 35; Acts 18G5, 1-l--15; Latham's Speeches, 
1-13; Cal. Steam ,JIail, 3-104; S. 1/. TimRß, Dec. 31, 1866; Jan. 3, 1867. The 
Occidental and Oriental S. Co. a few years later opened a monthly rival line in 
connection with the overland railway. Treaty with Japan, in Perry's Exped., 
i. 379; U. S. Govt Doc., Congo 33, 
eBs. 2, Sen. Doc. 10; Congo 36, Sess. I, 

less. & Doc., i. 8-9; S. F. Times, Aug. 3, Sept. 2, 18G8. 
47 Supplantecl in 1883 by the Oceanic line, under a new contract with New 
South 'Vales and New Zealand. See under mails; S. F. Call, Jan. 22, 26, 
1882; l\Iay 2.3, 1871. The first through-mail had come in 1870. S. 1/. Alta, 
May 6, 1870; S. F. Post, Nov. 1, 1873; Cal. Jour. Sen., 18G9-70, ape 56. 
48 Its vicissitudes are depictecl in Roberts' Naviy., MS., 5 et seq.; JVilliams- 
Pac. J[ail, 1\.1S.; Simpson's Stat" 1\18.; Lloyd's Lights, 423-7; Hayes' Cal, Notes, 
iii. IIG; Com. and Ind., 200-2. Concerning additional :Mexican steamers and 
treaties, see Rist. Jlex., vi., this series. Steamer lines to Alaska are treated 
under coast traffic. U. S. COni,. Rel. contain the best annual account of for- 
eign trade. 
RIST. CAL., VOL. VII. 9 
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CHAPTER VII. 


INLAND AND OVERLAND TRAFFIC. 
1848-1888. 


COASTWISE COMJ:l:ERCE-IN THE BAy-ON TilE SACRAMENTO-PIONEER STEAM- 
"BOATS-HEADS OF NAVIGATION-CALIFOR
IA STEAl\! NAVIGA'l'ION COM- 
P A
Y -COAST LINES-SHIPWRECKS, COLLI
IONS, AND EXPLOSIONS-COAST 
AND RIVER SURVEYS-HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS-LIGHT-nOUSES-Cr:-S- 
TOJ:l:- HOUSE AFF AIRS-REVENUE DISTRICTS A
D COLLECTORS-RoADS, 
FERRIES, AND BRIDGES-OVERLAND AND I
TERIOR POSTAL SERVICE 
-THE EXPRESS BUSINESS-STAGE LI
ES-PACK-TRAINS-TELEGRAPH 
LINES. 


DURING }Vlexican times, traffic along the coast ,vas 
conducted by foreign trading vessels. This privilege 
was not perluissible under United States la,vs, but 
o\ving to the lack of other vessels the nlilita.ry govern- 
n1ent countenanced it! during 1849. On the bay a 
few whale-boats and sloops had maintained regular 
con1ffiunication \vith different settlernents, especially 
Sutter's Fort. 2 'Vith the rush for the n1Ïnes anything 
available for navigatiòn was ilnpressed, and several 


1 Petitions in Gal. Stal' and Cal., Dec. 16, 1848. Collector Collier in Nov. 
1849 notified the authurities that he must revoke the coast-tralle license of 
foreign vessels. U. S. Gov. Doc" Congo 31, 8ess. 1, H. Ex. Doc. 17, p. 35; Id., 
Sen. Doc. 47, viii. 8G. 
2 A small schooner manned by six Indians made tri-weekly trips from S. 
F" and two smaller craft joined at times. The schooner was the SaC1'aí/icnto, 
bought from the Russ. -Amer. Co. It was converted later into a roofed house 
for salmon fishers. The other two were the indian Queen, a sloop of 10 tons, 
and the White Pinnare, an open yawl, which occasionally brought down hides, 
etc" from Feather River, and ascended to the Stanislaus in the other direc- 
tioll. Placer Time8, :May 13, 1850. Cordua aclvertised in the Californian, Apr. 
2G, 1848, a monthly launch for Feather River. The Stockton traded weekly with 

onoma, and launches passed up to Napa, all touching at way-places, and 
some connecting with wagons for interior ranchos. There was a ferry across 
Carquinez. ld., Feh. IG, 1848; Richardson's Explor., 
lS., 11-12; Dean's Stat., 

lS.,- 4; Gal. Star, Feb. 26, 1848. 
( 130 ) 
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craft luade lucrati ve trips to Sacran1ento:3 until the 
steal}) boats sent out by enterprising eastern firnls ab- 
sorbed at least the conveyance of passengers. 
The pioneer of this class ,vas a tiny side-\vheel craft, 
brought fronl Sitka in 1847, anù \vrecked \vithill a fe\v 
,veeks. 4 The next appears to have been tIle TTTash- 

ington, launched in August 1849 at Benicia, \\Thich- 
Inet a silnilar fate after a few trips belo\v and above 
Sacralnento.. She ,vas follo\ved by the Sacramento, 5 
:31\,[ell gladly paid $30 for the privilege of working their passage, or even 
$200, says Crosby, Stat., )I
., 14-15; Ca.s8in's Stat., 
I
., 5. Barges for han- 
dling freight sold for $4,000, while a ship was worth 
30.000. JVilliami Stat., 
1'18., 9; Dean's Strlt., :àlS., 3; Sac. Director!!, 1853, 5. Passage rates were at 
times below 
:?O. Incidents of trips in Kip';:; Slætclte8, 13-16. 
-l Fully described in Hist. Gal., vol., V., 575-9, this series It ran subse- 
sequelltly as the yacht Rainhow on the Sacramento. 
:> Cuncerning the second bay steamer there is much dispute. The S. F. 
Annal.;;, 235, followed with slight variation Ly a number of writers, including 
Hittell, Cal., ii. 731, claim the credit for the Pioneer, an iron boat brought 
from Boston and launched at S. F., 'the first that had penetrate<l so far into 
the interior,' as the Sac. River. S. F. Director!!, 1832, II, places the launch- 
Ï!lg in Oct.; the others intimate Sept. But from the contemporary evidence 
of journals, it appears that the claim must be awarded to a little sicle-wheel 
boat, 80 feet by 18, with an engine of twelve-horse power, and drawing 20 
inches, which was launched at Benicia early in August 1849. In JlcKinstry's 
Pape1'8, J\1S., 19, she is called the Pioneer. She reached Sac. Aug. 17th. 
Placer Times, Aug. 18, 1849. After two trips to Sac. she was solcl, and put 
on the route between this town and :àlarysville, but was wrecked on a snag 
in Feather River in Sept. This wreck is identified in the contemporary 
Placer Times of Oct. 5, 1849, as the Geo. Jrw;;IÚllyton, returning from Vernon 
to Sac., the name hecoming confused with the Lady Washington, a steam 
scow, which a widely quoted pioneer writer in S. F. Bulli'tin, ,Feh. 21, 18G8, 
also declares to have been the secollcl steamLoat, although he has her launched 
at 
ac. in Sept. She was the first to ascend above 
ac., going to Coloma. 
She was raised and renamed the Oltio. In Solmw Co. Hi.st., 139, the first Bc- 
nicia boat is called JIt
ew England, anti by 
Ioore, EJ'per., 1\18., 2, the COl1l8l1, 
The name Pione.er may have been attributed to her afterwards, from being a 
pioneer boat, Still others identify her with the Edw,ud El'erett, Jr, a wheeled, 
fiat-bottomed boat, brought out from Boston by the company which arrived 
in the Edward El'frett, and launched at Benicia OIl Aug. 12th, Reached Sac. 
o:a Aug. 11th, says Culver, Sac. Directory, 74, In July, it is intimated in 
the contemporary i'ecord of the Polynesian, vi. 71. After three trips the 
ellgine was sold to N evaùa miners, and the hull for a ferry at Fremont. S. F. 
Chronicle, Aug. 22, 1878; JrtlmiJZ!}ton Journal, Apr. 8, 1863; PreUe'", Hist. 
Steam Na'L'lg., 404. The Solano Co. Hist., 139, declares this boat to have 
been the second or third launched at Benicia, and in 1..1/ cKinstr!!'s Pap., 19, a 
second is alluded to as on the stocks when the Pioneer was floated. Ball, in 
Sac. Directory, 1871, 103, upholds J. Van Pelt as the first steamboat captain 
on the river, and the Saaamellto as the first steamer, launched at Racramento 
in Sept. Placer Times, Aug. 18, 18
9? distinctly mentions this boat, u
lller 
Van Pelt, as subsequent to the Bemcla boat. She was placed. 
n th
 S. F. 
route, but too weak to face the bay waves, she connected at 
ew lork of 
the Pacific with the schooner John L, Dal/, the total trip taking from 18 to 
32 hours freight $50 per ton fare :;;;30. Sac. IIl1l8t., 8. He applies also the 
name Sa
}"ametdo to the next steamer, 'the Pioneer of the Ed. Eærett com- 
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also plying on the river of that nanle to the head of 
stealnboat navigation, until the appearance in Octo- 


pany,' while others confuse the Pioneer with Ball's Sac}'amento. The latter 
"as a ferry at Sac. as late as .Jan. 1851. The Placer Times vaguely allurles 
to a Sacramento prior to Van Pelt's, but it looks doubtful. Benicia umlou btcdly 
launched the first steamer, and as one was evidently running below Sac. 
when the JI'" asltington was wrecked, at least two must have existed before Oct. 
Further, as this Jfasldnyton was made the pioneer boat above Sacramento, 
after having performed a few trips on the lower and more important part of 
the river, she must have been replaced by another, namely, Van Pelt's craft, 
which may therefore be placed third. The next place is contested by the 
YufJa, a scow intended for dredging, but used for traffic on the upper river, 
ana sold for $40,000. Ball, ubi sup. However this may be, there are clear 
n
cords in Oct. for the three most notable of early steamboats, the ...lIint, a 
small, careening, yet fast craft, which made its trial trip on Oct, 9th from S. F. 
to Sac.; the .J1IcKim, of 400 tons, by ocean from New Orleans, which left 8. F. 
on Oct. 2Gth, and arrived at Sac. in 17 hours, Placer Times, Nov. 3, I 84!). 
She made $1G,000 in one trip on this route, but was sold in 18:>5 for $GOO, 
S. F. Bulletin, Dec. 26, 1835; and the famous Senator, a still larger and faster 
vessel, which reached Sac. on Nov. 8th. Id., Nov. 10th. During the first 
year her net profits exceeded 
GO,OOO a month. JJlattlw1t'8on',CJ Stat., 
IS., 2; 
RJ/ckrnan's Vig., 1\rIS., G-7; Cal. Assoc. Pioneers, N. Y., 1875, 45-G; lVilliams' 
Sfrtt., 
IS., 12; Alameda Gaz., J\larch 8, 1873, and other journals. Among 
other early boats were the JlerrilÌwc, first to reach Stockton, S. Joaq. Co. Hist., 
2
; the second place being disputed by Gen. Sutter, lUint, and JJl. JJ7Ûte; 
the Lawrence, which followed in Nov., and then passed to 
Iarysvillc; the 
propellor 1f al'tford. appearing in Dec.; the Linda, put in Dec. upon the 
upper Sac. route; the El Dorado, arriving at Sac. in Jan. 18:>0; the New 
JVorld, which had escaped from the sheriff at New York; the Firefly, April 
1850; the Ætna, claimed by Place1' Times, Apr. 22, 1830, to have first as- 
cended the American; the Gold llunter, May 1850, later on the Oregon route; 
Lucy Long, which first ascended above Feather River, Ben. Tribu.ne, Feb. 14, 
1874; Jack Hays, first to reach Tehama in l\Iay, Placer Times, lVIay 22, 1850, 
S. F. Bulletin, Feb. 21, 18G8; the Capt. Sutte'}", a Stockton trader; the Napa 
City, trading to the place of that name; the A/ajor Tlwmpkin.
, which exploded 
Jan. 1851; the Santa Clara, Fasltion, P!trPlzix, JVest Point, N. B. Readin[f," 
Jlariposa, sunk Oct. 1850; Gov. Dana, of the spring of 1850; Confidence, Gali- 
f07'nia, Georgina, lrlaunsel TVltite; Butte, to run to Butte City in May 1850, 
Placer Times; Antelope, JYilson G. Hunt, Benicia, H. T. Clay, Erastus Corning, 
8tnl', 'Pelwma, JVrn Robinson; and the Sagamore, exploded Oct. 1850. To 
these are added the lInion, .1JIissollri, lon, Chesapeake, O. JY. Grinnel, JJlartlta 
Jane, Libertad, Com. Jones, New England, Kennebec, Gen. Wan'en, Victor Oon- 
stant, ß ew Star, San Joaquin, Jenny Lind, and New Orleans, by a special letter 
of Jan. 18:>1 to Ilunt's 1.1lcrclwnts' .itlag., xxiv. 545-G, 549, which states that 
270 other craft were engaged in the river trade. Of the regular lines in Dec. 
18:>0, 8 boats were running from S. F. to Sac., 7 to Stockton, 3 to San J osé, 
3 from Sac, to :Marysville, others going less regularly beyond, in different di- 
rections. I will not pass beyond 1850 for further names, but may add that 
the San Joaquin cIaim8 to have first reached Red Bluff, in 1853, the Express 

neanwhile trading to l\Ionroeville. Sac. Bee, Aug. 24, 18G9; Alta Cal" ,May 
1, 1834. The first Oakland ferry was the Hector, the Contra Costa Ferry Co. 
:>eing subsequently organized, with E. Cornin!J for ferry. Alameda Gaz., l\lay 
31, 1873. Klamath navigation was projected in 18:>0. Sac. Transrri])t, Oct. 
i.4, 1830. Borthwick, Cal., 95-7, and Farwell, Stat., 
iS., 1-3, explain con- 

iðely how Cape Horn was weathered by the first steamers. The names of 
the steamers, etc., are found in Alta Cal., Pac. News, Cal. [!ow'Ít>.r. S. F, Her- 
rtl,z,_ and other Journals for the time, especially the Place}' Times. See also 
ßoyton's Stat., !vIS., I; Sac. Direct01'Y, 1853-4, 18; Carson's Early Bec., 23; 
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ber of the large stealners JllcKi1n and Senator, ,vhich 
absorbed this passenger traffic, and drove inferior 
boata of the now fast-gro\\"ing fleet to 111inor routes 
,vithin the bay, and the light-draught ones up the 
river and into the An1erican, the jj'eather, and the 
Yuba. The head of navigation on the Sacranlento 
was rapidly extended to colu
a. The Jack lIays as- 
cended, in 
1:ay 1850, to Trinidad City, close to Red 
Bluff, ,vhich became the head soon after,6 and the San 
Joaquin ,vas navigated for 150 llJiles above Stockton, 
at high ,vater. 7 With a 111onopoly of routes for a tinIe, 
several of the boats 111ade fortunes, as ,veJI they Inight, 
,vith iìassenger rates averaging $25 to Sacralnento, and 
freight $50 a ton. s Yet by Septelnber 1850, conlpeti- 
tion offered to reduce the fare to even $1,9 and Cali- 
fornia builders were beginning to increase the nun} bel' 
of boats navigated round Cape Horn, or brought in 
sections as cargo, so that before the close of 1850 the 
inland fleet elubraced some four dozen steamers. lO In 


Wakeman's Log, 114-38, 220; Stockton lndep., Aug. 3, 17, 1878; S. F. Call, 
Nov. 29, 1885; Crosúy's Stat., ,MS., 54; Wood's Pioneer, ,MS., 13; Connor's 
Stat., :MS., 6; JVarren'8 Dust, 14ü; )JlcCo[[llm's Cal., 64. The 
"'ew JV orltZ re 
ùuced the trip to Sac. to 6 hours and 3 Ill, Alta Cal., Jan. 10, 1832. [d., of 
Aug. 31, 1849, has a long list of sailing vessels running up the Sac. amI S. 
Joaq, Crary, Stat" l\{
., 1-3, gives the history of the Union steam line. 
6 See preceding note. Yet Marysville was, in the autumn of 1850, deprive<l 
by low water of its steamers, which lay too deep. Sac. Tran,.<;cript, Aug. 30, 
1830, 
7 Navigated by steam to Fresno, observes 8. F. Bull., June 8, 1859. The 
Mokelumne was early ascended by boats and sailing vessels. In 18G2 the 
steamboat Pert reached Lockeford, and a company formed to continue the 
traffic, aided by a river improvement franchise, charging 10 cents per ton on 
freight. hut the railway soon came to check the enterprise. S. Joaq. Hist., 
26-9, 134. 
8 Taylor's Eldorado, ii. 4G-7. To Stockton $40, says Bauer',,, Stat., 
IS., 3. 
From Sacramento to Marysville, in Jan. 1830, the Lawrence charged $25 fare, 
and 8 cents per pound for freight. 
lJ(frY8l'ille Direct., 1835, p; v. 
9 S, F. Picayune, Sept. 19, 1850. By the end of 1849, says Buffum, Six 
JJlontlts, 123-4, there were 10 or 12 bay steamers. A year later, about 50 
steamers were employed in the river trade of the state, according to Sac. 
'1'ra,}u
cript, Jan. 14, 1851, of which 15 plied above Sac. in the spring of 
1850, [d., Apr. 26, 1850; and 9 between Stockton and 
. F. by Nov. Cal. 
Coudel', Nov. IG, 1850. 
10 Culver enumerates 9 running between S. F. and Sac., aud 10 ahove Sac. 
Sac. Direct01'Y, 84. Alta Cal., l\Iarch 15, 1831, mentions GO inland boats, in- 
cluding tow-boats. Steamboat-building in Happy valley, says Pac. .1Yt!u;s, 
Apr. 30, 1830, the material being introduced. \Yilliams, ELC., ,MS., 13, de- 
clares Copt. Sutter as the first boat built on the bay. Trial trip, Nov. 16, 
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1854, the leading o,vners cOlnbined to fornl the Cali- 
fornia Stealn Navigation cOlnpany, with the vie,v to 
better control the traffic and earnings, ,vhile appeasing 
the taxed public with a.t least a superjor systeul. ll 
For t,vo decades the bay and river stealners flouri
hed, 
till the opening of rail \vays reduced nlost of thelll to 
Jnere freight carriers, with diminit;hed profits and iUl- 
portance. 
This system extended also to coast traffic, 'v hich, 
aside froin sailing vessels, had been supplied by the 
Pananlá lnail line, and after 1851 also Ly the Nicara- 
gua packet
, on the route south of San Francisco, and 
llorth,vard to the Colllll1bia, by connecting stealners. 
Rivals ,vere ever prepared to Ineet additional deilland 
for service, and finally a special regular line ,vas opened 
to HU111boldt Bay, Trinidad, and Crescent City, and 
still earlier, in 1851, one to San Diego and San Pedro, 
touching at Santa Bárbara, San Luis Obispo, and 

Ionterey.12 


1849. The Pnul Pry, launched here in Dec, 185û, was perhaps the first 
steamer of exclusively Cal. manufacture. In my preceding vols are allusions 
to early ship-building, even on the Sacramento, 
II Capital 
2,500,000, in shares of 
1,OOO, Incorp. Feb. 22, 1854. The 
corporation absorbed the bulk of the bay traffic during this anù the following 
decaùe, with profits that enabled them to pay in dividends as much as 3 per 
cent monthly, The fare established to Sacramento and Stockton was ::;;10 
for cabin, 87 for deck; freight 88 and $6 per tall; to Marysville, $15 per ton. 
The public protesteù against the monopoly, but it proved all-powerful. Re- 
port upon its cOlHlition in 1855, in Cal. Jour. Sen., 185G, ap. xxi. 1-12; S. F. 
Ar!Jonaut, June 22, 1878; Observations, MS., 5 et seq., by Lmv, one of the 
directors; also a later chapter. See also Prices Cll'n'eJlt, Sept. 9, 1834. 
12 This one, long owned by'Vright, was in 185G transferrecl to the CaI. 
Steam N avig. Co., which then controlled, besides two hay steamers, the Cres- 
cent City line. S. P. Directory, 185G, 128, The pioneer of the southern line 
was the Oltio, Jan. 1851, followed by the Sect Bird, as the most regular, both 
runninO' for several years. The Oolia7l, Southerner, /St/UJlll.'i, Fremont, America, 
Republic, and Senator shared in the traffic, some as rivals, others as substi- 
tutes. Hayes' An!Jeles Arch., 
IS., v. 330-G7; ]lmcley's Anyeles, 23. In Dec. 
1850 the Oolinh, Chesapeake, and Gel1, JVa}"l'en were running to Gold Bluff, 
IIllnt's ,JIay" xxiv. 543. In 1851 there were seven steamers on the northern 
coast,.including the Oregon mail packets, Alta Cal., :March 13, 1851. Among 
them were the Gold Huntrr anfl Sea Gull. Pac. News, Jan. 15, 1851; allcllluut's 
.J..llo[J., 
Iay 1850, 545. In 1854 efforts were made to establish a line to Puget 
Hound. Concerning l\Iudcl's scheming, see Crane's Past, 34-5. The Pacific 

Iail S. S. Co. sold its Oregon branch line, and gave the Oregon R, R. & 
Navig. Co., jointly with the Pacific Coast S. S. Co., plying more than a dozen 
steamers from Ran Diego on one sirle to Alaska on the other, touclllUg at B. 
C, ports. A Humboldt ancl S. F. line was also starte(l, and there were in 
1888 a few independent steamers, one formerly belonging to the Eel River 
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The sudden and great expansion of n1aritime traffic 
upon \vaters little explored could not fail to Le attended 
by nlany deplorable accidents. A large proportion of 
the vessels engaged in the California trade being 
old hulks, some of thein entirely unfit for the voyage, 
it ,vas only to be expected that several should collal)se 
before a half- year's buffetings. Others suffered froln 
the absence of good charts, and often froln the inex- 
perience and carelessness of inefficient captains. N ot- 
,vithstanding this increase of unfavorable causes, the 
disasters to sailing craft were not so frequent as Illight 
have been expected. l\1uch more startling ,vere those 
connected with the comparatively few steam-vessels, 
which rose between 1849-54 to a score for the ocean 
lines, and of which seven ,vere on this coast. The 
Vanderbilt COlnpany alone lost five, while the Pacific 
}\trail COlnpany, with a much larger but finer fleet, had 
its first wreck onl
y in 1853. This unprecedented 
record for steam navigation becolnes the 1nore glaring 
when we add the misfortunes of the river boats, em- 
bracing another score during the same six years, and 
with frequent loss of life, ranging above fifty. SOIne 
canle to grief upon snags, SOllie yielded to the flaines, 
others collided, and still others exploded through the 
reprehensible passion for racing, the inferior boiler 
lnaterial, and the lack of efficient engineers. I3 


Co. Steamers began running to Alaska in 18G7, the Oriflamme being the first. 
S. F. Bull., Apr, 13, 18G7. A regular line ol'ened to Uoos Bay in 1879. Ur. 
D. ZritUIl!!, Apr. 12, 1879. Act for a line to Crescent City. Cal. Statllte.
. 
186
-4, 105-7. First descent of Klamath River. Alta Gal., June 13, 1833. 
Steamer 011 Klamath Lake launched. S. F. JV. Call, July 21, 1881. Steamer 
Gomet on Lake Tahoe. See Preúle's I1Ù,t. Steam, 253. Steamers pliell on 
the Colorado in the fifties, I-Jayes'S. Diego, i. 181-3, 192-3, ana a co. organ- 
ized in lSG5 for its navigation. S. F, Call, June 24, 18G5; Roberts' .1Vavi!/., 

IS., 6 et seq.; JVoodward's Stat., ,MS" 22-3; ..ßJoOï'e, Pio. E.)']>., :MS., 23-7. 
13 In the U. S. law of 1852, providing for steamboat iU:5pectors, Calif?rnia 
was omitted as a district, and the local inF;l'ectors subsequently appolll
ed 
had to refer decisions to New Orleans. Crane's Pa.<;t, 31. Iu my precedlllg 
volumcs are allusions to several wrecks along the coast, although at rare in- 
tervals since so few vessels touched here; but with 1849 the list swells 
rapidly. All are not recorded, and I will name only the more noted instances. 
TOllquin and Ascension, in 1849; Popmunett, Friends/tip, Crown Princes.';, a for- 
eign vessel, Utica, .flJa1'Y JmlP, Frolic, Somer
et, JJars!iall. 
nd 
rot71eJ'.
, burned 
in 1850' A1'ca,zirt Buen Dia. 1831' O.eI'Oï'rl, Sea Gull, 18,)2; 
 audalw, Jenny 
, , "J' 3 ' ll L
I

 
Lind, Aberdeen, fVillimantic, Carrier Pigeon, Eclip8e, 185"; Go (tJl, .I.' WEce, 
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Navigation ,vas long fettered, until hydrographic 
and cognate surveys marked the way, and till in1- 
proven1ents could be effected in harbors and rivers, 


TValler Claxton, San Francisco, 1854. Losses in sailing vessels, involving 
life as well as cargoes, may be placed at more than $3,000,000, additional 
interest being attached to disasters suffered by the proportionately smaller 
number of steamers. This list may be made more complete, and extended 
even to casualties beyond the actual coast limit when involving California 
ships. Their navigation began really ill 1849, and so did their misfortunes, 
headed by the propeller Edith, of the U. S. navy, which struck near Point 
Concepcion in Aug. In May 1830, the Commodore Preble was wrecked near 
Humboldt Bay; in July 1851, the Union, on the Lower California coast; in 
Oct. 1831, Chesapeake, in Jan. 1852, Sea Gull, both near Humboldt Bay; a 
week later the Gen. JYarren, on the Oregon coast, with the loss of twoscore 
li\yes. These five belonged to independent lines, and were valued at $30,000 
each, except the Union, which was worth three times that sum. In Feb. and 
Aug. 1832 Vanderbilt's Nicaragua line lost the North America and Pioneer, 
below the California coast, involving values of $150,000 and $250,000, re- 
spectively. In Oct, 1852 the N. York and S. F. line lost thÐ Cit!! of PittsbuJ"g, 
near Valparaiso, value $250,000, and in the same year was wrecked the C0111,- 
'J/l.odore Stockton, of the independent line, value $GO,OOO. In 1833 Vanderbilt 
lost three more steamers, the Independence, S. S, Lewis, and JVasltin!.Jton, in 
Feb., :l\1arch, and April, respectively; the first at 11argarita Island, the second 
off S. F. Bay, the third off 1Iexico, the value of these inferior vessels being 
about 
70,OOO, $150,000, and $40,000, and the loss of life 150. In 
larch 
1833 the Pacific :Mail S. S. Co. lost the Tennessee, off S. F., value 8300,000: the 
only important disaster lllet by this company during these early years. The 
Jrinfieùl Scott, of N. Y. and S. F. line, value $290,000, was lost in Dec. 1833. 
For the following year are to be recorded the disasters to the Golden Gate 
(whic!l suffered also in 1855), near Panamá, the Yankee Blade, near Point 
Concepcion, the Southerner, near Columbia River, Arizpe, etc. See A lta Cal., 
and contemporary papers, for above years. Partial lists are in Prices Current 
and Ship List, Apr. 29, 1833; lIelpe-r's Land of Gold, 28; Hayes' Cal. Notes, 
iii. 78; Hawley's Humboldt, 29-30; Scott's Speech, 1858, 2-4. Among river 
steamers a still larger number of casualties occurred, beginning in June 1850, 
when the Gold Hunte'}. ran into and sank the .JJlcKim, near Benicia. For 
disasters of later years I refer to Com. Rev. and U. S. Life Saving Service, 
annually. Other notable collisions took place between the ill a1'iposa and JVest 
Point, in Oct. 1830, near New York of the Pacific, the former sinking; between 
the J. Bragdon and Comanche, in,Jan. 1853, in the Carquinez strait, with loss 
of life. Several similar accidents were recorded in the following years. In 
Feb. 1851 three river steamboats, the .JJIis.')(YUri, Yuba, and Jack Hay,ç, were 
snagged on the Sac., the first a total loss. In Jan. 1853 the Comanche 
sank near Benicia, and in 1854 the regular Sac. boat ])
ew JVorld. Two 
steamboats, the Santa Clara and Hartford, were burned at Central wharf, 
in :March 1851, the former totally; in June 1855 the America succumbed in 
the same manner at Crescent City. More startling and deplorable were the 
explosions which destroyed so many steamboats, and always with loss of life, 
in some instances over 50. The first to blow up was the Sagamo're, at S, F., in 
Oct. ]850, with fourscore killed and wounded; the .JJlajm' :J.'hompkins, in Jan. 
1851, 2 killed; the R. K. Page, formerly the Jack Hays, in 
larch 1853, two 
dozen casualties, both on the Sacramento; the Jenny Lind, April 1833, on 
S. F. Bay, south, casualties over 30; the American Eartle and Stoc/.:ton, both 
in Oct. 1853, on the San Joaquin, twoscore casualties on the former; the 
R f1 n[}er, at Alameda, the SeC1"etaI'Y, on the northern l)art of the bay, the I[
len 
Hem;[ey, at S, F., all three in Jan. 1854; the Secretary had o\Yer 30 casualtIes. 
Among the disasters III 1855-6 may be mentioned the Pearl and the Belle, 
with over 50 and 30 casualties, respectively. 
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the latter filled with snags that caused many a disas- 
ter. 14 The expedition under 'Vilkes in 1841 did 
n1ake a partial exploration, and the naval officers of 
184G-8 extended it some\vhat. In the latter year 
the \var dcpartlllent directed a joint conunission of 
officers to prol11ptly exp10re the Pacific coast harbors 
and rivers for determining needful defences, depots, 
n1ail stations, and safeguards for navigation. 15 l'he 
California legislature and private enterprise coöperated 
'in different directions, stinlulated Ly the re\vards of 
trade and the appeal of citizens. 16 Sacramento river 
attracted special attention owing to débris obstructions 
deposited by hydraulic ll1incs in particular, \vhich have 
stopped navigation and ruined farn1Ìng land in many 
quarters. The ocean line ,vas intrusted to the coast 
survey departlnent, \vhich began operation in 18-19 
under t\VO parties, although the organization of the 
Pacific branch properly dates fronl the adyent in 1850 
of George Davidson and his party, \vhose services un- 
der adverse circumstances are 11larked no less by ,vell- 
attested skill than by heroic devotion. 17 


14 Sac. Transc'ri1)t, Feb. 14, 1851; Phtcer Times, Oct. 5, 1849. 
15 U. S. Go'ct Doc., Congo 31, 
ess. I, H. Ex. Doc. 17, 2GG-71, 800-1; [d., 
Sen. Doc., X. 
16Iu8tance the early improvements in the San Diego and Coloraùo rivers 
by the federal gov. Ill., Congo 33, Sess. I, H. Ex, Doc. I, i. pt. iii.; Hayes' 
ltIiscel., 80; Id., S. Dieyo, i. 31-2, 127-31, 178; the bills in Cal. Jour. Sen" 
1830, pp. 1302-G, for opening and improving different streams; the examina- 
tion of Humboldt bay for a port whence to supply Trinity River mines and 
the subsequent founding of towns there. Details in S. F. JOlll'n. Com., Apr. 
23, 1830; Humboldt 'Pimcs, Feb. 7, 14, 18G3; Apr, 15, 187G; Overland, i. 144-5; 
JVest Coast Si!Jnal, Feb. 14, Apr. 3, 1872; Jan. 10, 1877; Pac. ])
ews, 
Iay 22, 
Sept. 7, 1850. In connection with improvements of the San Joaquin, as in- 
stanced in Cal. Jour. A.>ls., 1858, Scn., 18GO, ape iii. 38, came the idea of a 
ship-canal to Stockton, which remained a project. Stockton lnllcp., ::\Iay 1870; 
S. P. Call, 
Iay 24, 1870; U. S. Gov. Doc., Congo 43, Sess. I, H. 1tlisc. Doc. 
137. The débris agitation is considered elsewhere. A new outlet was pro- 
posed for the Sac. in 18G7, and Capt. Eads came to plan a system similar to 
that of the :Uississippi. The govt held aloof, however, until the débris ques- 
tion should be settled. Id., Congo 45, Sess. 2, Doc. 17; Cal. JOll}'. Sen., 18ü7-8, 
ape 80; Ea,cls'Report. It was proposed in 1874 to turn San Diego River into 
False Bay, which was done. Concerning the lakes and their navigation, see 
U. S. Gov. Doc" Cong, 47, Sess. 2, Sen. 1\Iisc. Doc. 4G, p, 59; JJ7ieeler's Sur- 
vey, 187G, p. IS9; 1877, p. 1
87; Savage's Doc., 1\I
., ii. 124-7. 
lï The hydrographic labor began in 1849 under Lieut P. :McArthur, U. S. 
N., and shore duty under Capt, J. S, \Villiams, assistant; but the anomalous 
conditions of the time, with high prices and desertion, gave little opportu- 
nity for work, and that chiefly by :Mc&thur. The mouth of San Francisco 
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An10ng the results of these efforts ,vere the light- 
houses, ,vhich froBl the first edifices in San Francisco 
Lay spread in due time along the coast, although ,vith 
provoking slo,vness. 18 This harbor naturally received 
the earliest attention. Buoys 19 began to be placed in 
Bay and: :l\Iare l
lanù harbor were examined, and the coast from 
iollterey to 
the Columbia River. This ill success obliged the sending out of younger 
officers, stimulated by ambition to make a record. Geo. Davidson accepted 
the responsibility, was raised to assistant in charge, and sclected for aids 
James S. Lawson, A. 1\'1. Harrison, anù John Rockwell. Finding S. F. too 
costly, Davidson selected Point Concepcion for the opening task, including 
sun"ey for a light-house. Thence he passed to Point Pinos, San Diego, and to 
the Columbia river, declining the brilliant offers made for laying out towns 
and other private work, and struggling honorably on the scanty pay allowed, 
which for his assistants was only $:
O a month, while their cook received more 
than four times as lUnch. The Pacific appropriation for the fiscal year of 
1830-1 was $190,000, most of it for a steamer to be built; the following year 
$150,000 was demanded, and the service now permitting of greater extension, 
Harrison was detache<1 with Lawson for separate work, and R. D. Cutts was 
ordered to replace \Villiams. The results attained are shown in the annual 
report
 of the Coast Survey. A special valuable history of the service, with 
interesting details not there found, I possess in the Autobiograplt!J, 
1:-;., 
1-104, of James S. Lawson, who reviews 30 years of his connection with the 
service, wherein he stands connected with some of its most brilliant achieve- 
ments. See also Bache's Notice,
; U. S. Govt Doc., Congo 31, Sess. I, Acts 122; 
Gwin's JJlem., 1\1S., 68-9; S. F. CItron., Nov. 7, 22, 1858; llayes' S. Diego, i. 
70-1; Ringgold's Con'esp., 1-15; Belknap's Deep Sea Soundings J.,T. Pac. 
Ilj On Sept. 20, .1850, $90,000 was appropriated for six light-houses: on 
Alcatraz Island, and at the entrance of S. F. bay, on the Farallones, at 
Ion- 
terey, Point Concepcion, and. San Diego. On J\'Iarch 3, 18.31, $15,000 more 
for a tower at Humboldt bay. These appropriations were about threefold 
geater than for the Atlantic siùe, owing to the high cost of labor. The first 
two were the earliest completed, although the entrance light was interfered 
with by fortification works. :Montereyand Point Bonita came into operation 
after 1834, the rest following at the snail-pace consonant with the government 
red-tape system, Alta Cal., Oct. 23, 1855. Buoys, at from 8300 to $2,000, 
were provided by order of :March 3, 1833, four for S. F. bay, one each for Sac- 
ramento Ri,-er, Humboldt Bay, and the Umpqua. Subsequently a beacon 
was added to Humboldt Bay. On :March 3, 1833, $23,000 was appropriated 
for light-houses at Point Bonita anù San Pedro; on Aug. 3, 1854, $100,000 
for Santa Cruz, Santa Bárbara, Point Lobos, Punta de los Reyes, Crescent 
City and Trinity Bay. By the close of 183G there were in operation light. 
houses at Pt Loma, San Diego, Santa Bárbara, Point Concepcion, Point Pinos 
of :l\Ionterey, South Farallones Island, Pt Bonita, Fort Point, and Alcatraz, 
Humboldt bay, and Crescent City; description of each in Cal. Regi:
ter, 1857, 
p. 140-4; Coa8t SU1"l'ey, 1830 et seq.; Li'Jht-House Board RrpOl't8; U. S. OOl'. 
Doc., Congo 32, Sess. I, Sen. Doc., öG, ix.; Ill" 22, 80-93, Ill, v.; Congo 32, 
Sess. 2; IJ.; Congo 33, Sess. 2; H, Ex. Doc. 3, p, 307-8, ii,; Id., 10, 288-7, 
402-20, iv.; Congo 34, Sess, I; also Finance Repts for these years; Altlt Gal., 
June 4, 1833; June 12, Aug. 24, 1834; :March lö, Aug. 10, Nov. 7, 1835; S. P. 
JJeralrl, l\1arch 23, 1833. In llayc"; JJlonterey, 44, is a description of the 
buildings. Concerning navy-yard, see chapter on towns under Vallejo. 
19 Under the survey of Ringgold, U. So N. See preceding notes; Coast 
Surccy, 185G, 119-20. The harbor has heen improved Ly the removal of the 
Rincon awl other rocks. U. S. Gov, Dor., Congo 40, Sess. 2, Sec. "Tar, ii. 51, 
507; Congo 43, Sess. 1, H, Ex. Duc. 189; Chief Eng. Rept, 18n8, p. 73, 883; 
Alta Cal., ap. 24, 1870; Overland, xv. 401-7, with remarks OIl deposits. The 
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1849. signal stations were established, and regula- 
tions issued for pilots 20 and harbor-Inasters. 21 
O,,
ing to the political changes in California, from a 
J\Iexican province to an Anglo-Alnerican territury, 
under nÚlitary rule, and subsequently to a recognized 
part of the United States, but for a tilHe without 
regular revenue systenl, custom-house affairs oecanle 
sOlne\vhat n1Ïxcd, ,,
ith variations according to the 
Inood of the ruling po\ver and the pressure of cir- 
cUlllstances,22 ,vith a predominance of 1\Iexican rules. 
Foreign vessels and cargoes \vere in 1849 adn1Ítted 
under protest as an indispensable convenience, the 
United States tariff of July 1846 being henceforth 
applied, \vith its several grades of ad valorenl duties 
frorll five to forty per cent, with one of a hundred for 
spirits. 23 By act of l\Iarch 3, 1849, California was 


extension of OaklanJ pier has enabled many vessels to discharge coal here, 
amI to load grain direct from the railway cars. A breakwater protects the 
dredged approach to her inner harbor, San Antonio, used chiefly by a few 
hay steamboats. Vallejo became a large ship}ing place, and of late years 
Port Costa has acquired a similar prominence for the San Joaquin Valley. 
20 Naval officers joined in offering services. Frémont's Travel.::;, 99. The 
organization was left for the legislature. U. S. Gov. Doc., Congo 31, Sess. 
I, H. Ex. Doc. 17, p. 8G4. Sacramento received its quota in 1830. Sac. 
Tl'Wiìscript, 
Iay 2
, 1830. By 1852 pilotage fell to $10 per foot from beyond 
the bar, Tonnage dues were 4 cents a ton; dockage 3 to G cents a ton daily, 
Prices Clti'J'Cl/t, Dec. 31, 1832. Vessels entering or leaving S. F. harbor, unless 
engaged in whaling, fi-shing, or coast trade, paid 
5 per foot draught. Pilot- 
age is 4 cents per ton extra for vessels exceeding 500 tons. Vessels discharg- 
ing paitl from :n-;) to 
23.50 per day, for sizes ranging between 223 and 2,] 00 
tons; half-rate while loading or doing nothing. The wharfage toll on goods 
was 5 cents per ton. A shipping commission was created in 1872, 
21 S. F. Jlo,nual, IG9-83; Cal. JOll1'. llout3e, 1830, p. 134:0; Cal. PoZü, Code. 
Prior to this, military and local autho_ '3S had appointed temporary officers. 
Vallejo Doc., xxxv. 2;)9. The registratK 
f vessels was at first referred to 
'Yashington. Californian, Oct. 7, 1848. t. '1:':'
es against harbor-master of 
S. F., in Bar'J'Y's Up and Down, 114. Concerning wharves, etc" see the 
chapter on S. ]'. 
22 Civil collectors were retained at S. F., :Monterey, Santa Bárbara, San 
Pedro, and San Diego, till Oct. 1847, when military collectors entered 
 while. 
Cërtain staples were in 1\Iarch 1847 admitted free of duty, together with car- 
goes from the U. S" while other foreign goods had to pay 15 per .cent O
l 
value. In Oct. 1847 the latter rate was increased to 20 per cent, antlln Apnl 
184:8 extended to 20 and 30 per cent for two classes of goods. III Aug. 1848 
c
vil collectors were reappointed. 'V. Richardson was 
cplaced by E. .f
ar- 
nson as collector at S. F., Gilbert having been consHleretl. COllcerllmg 
changes and rules, see U. S. Gov. Doc., Congo 31, Sess I, H. Ex. Doc. 17, p. 
GS7-95, 7H)-20, 781, 833, besides my preceding yo1. v. 572-5. 
23 Under 40 per cent were embraced notably preserves, dried fruits, spices, 
wines, fabricated tubacco; under 30 per cent, weapons, beer, jewelry, fresh 
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declared a collection district, with San Francisco for 
port of entry, and delivery ports at 
Ionterey, San 
Diego, and on the Rio colorado,24 and Jan1es Collier 
,vas appointed collector. 25 He took possession in 
N ovelnber 1849, at first in the old custoll1-house on 
Portslllouth square. 26 '\Vith less discretionary po\ver 
than the military rulers, he proceeded to suppress cer- 
tain privileges so far allowed to foreign yessels, in the 
coasting trade and in the landing of effects, despite in- 
dignant protests. 21 


fruit, apparel, medicine, manufactured goods of leather, iron, hair, glass, etc., 
paper, sugar, leaf tobacco; under 25 per cent, silk, cotton, and woollen faLrics; 
under 20 per cent, lumber, bricks, leather, certain fruit, certain grain, meat, 
etc.; under 10 per cent, certain dyes, soap, etc,; under 5 per cent, certain 
metals, etc. Tariff changes since thell have been numerous. 
2-1 Subject for the present in revenue matters to the courts of Oregon or 
Louisiana. Cal, Statutes, 1850, 37-8. 
2,) His pay, $1,500, as per act, with $1,000 for deputies at delivery ports; 
his commission, three per cent on duties, yet not over $3,000 a year to be re- 
tained from emoluments as collector, anù 
OO for services in other capacities. 
An inspector can be appointed as aid at S. F., pay not over $3 a day; also 
temporary inspectors. Recognized coins alone to be received for duties. 
Further details, U. S. Gov. Doc., Con
. 31, Sess. 1, H. Ex. Doc. 17, p. 12-15. 
Concerning his subappointments, see Id., 16-23, 796. 
26 On Nov. 12th. Removal in Jan. 1850. Alta Gal., Jan. 25, 1850. In ac- 
cordance with proposals in the east to erect fire-proof warehouses at S. :F., to 
be rented at $7,000 a year, arrangements were made for a four-story building 
of brick and iron, 25 feet by 100, to be leased for 15 years from Sept. I, 1830; 
rent to be settled later, Id., 18-22. This rose on the s. w. corner of Cal. and 
l\Iontgomery streets, but was burned !vlay 4, 1851. S. F. Herald, Aug. 1, 
1830, Feb. 20, 1851, refers to arrival of sections for it, etc. The next custom- 
house site was on the corner of Kearny and 'Vashington, whither King, the 
new collector, removed the treasure of ahout a million dollars on l\lay 28th, 
with such excessive precautions as to evoke general ridicule. Alta Gal., l\Iay 
29-30, 1831. Id., :May 8, 1852, refers to new plans for one. See U. S. Acts, 
Congo 31, Sess. 1, 170, on earlier orders for. In Nov, 1853 was occupied the 
so-called custom-house block of three stories, costing 
140,000, exclusive of 
land, and standing on s. E. corner of Sansome and Sacramento sts. The 
bonùeù warehouse, which partly caved in April 1854, stood oil Battery and 
Union st. Alta Cal., Jan. 5, 1870; Annals S. P., 334, 473, 52
. In 1834 the 
state made partial gift to the U. S. of a site on which a permanent custom- 
house and appraisers' store were erected. Gal, JOUl'. Sen., 1855, 27, 70-2; [d., 
ARs" ap, 24. Progress, appropriations, etc., U. S. Gov. Doc., Congo 33, 
Sess. 1, H. Ex. Doc. 15, v" Doc, 1lS-19, xiv.; Cong, 34, Sess. I, Doc. 10, iv. 
228, 235. Collier had rented Starkey, Janioll, & Co.'s warehouse on Cal. st. 
Par. News, Dec. 20, 1849, and countenanced use of vessels for storage. He 
met with great inconvenience, owing to the high prices ruling, and as the 
officials were resigning-Doc. 17, p. 24-6, 31-2, 55-9, ubi sup.-he was oLligell 
to incur extra expenditures, concerning which, as well as his own increasec} 
claims and pay, he had trouble afterward. See Dickinson's Speeches, i. 407-39, 
defending him. He claimed half of $!.>4,700 worth of seized goods. He was 
replaced in 1851 by T. B. King. 'Vhen :M. S. Latham elltercll in Sept. 1853, 
Sac. Union, Sept. 24, 1855, the pay was S10,400j deputies, S3,OOO to $4,000, 
with fees. 
21 Brandy in bottles he confiscated because the tariff referred only to casks. 
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Personal gain appears to have prOlIlpted this strict- 
ness, although precautions were needed to check the 
sllluggling, vlhich, fostered under a heavy l\Iexican 
tariff and tax supervision, took ad v
ntage of the irreg- 
ular official service in the early flush days. 28 
Owing to the strife for port of entry privileges 
an10ng different coast and bay towns, congress con- 
ceded then} to Sacramento, Benicia, Stockton, 
fon- 
terey, San Pedro, and San Diego, as a test for final 
decision; 29 but their trade proved insignificant, and the 


He seized a British vessel for bringing goods both from Puget sound and 
Vancouver I::;land without the formality which he thought necessary, and so 
forth. See Doc. 17, pp. 29-33, as above; and protests by French and English 
traders, and condemnation by others. Sltaw's Golden Dreams, 23G; Kelly's 
E.rcllrs., ii. 250; Ferry, Cal., 246; S. F. Herald, June 8, 1830; A uge1', Voy., 
222-4. 
28 Collier found great looseness at San Pedro. In Feb. 1849, rumor reached 
Co1. :J\-Iason of the proposed landing of several cargoes on the coast, and in June 
Gen. Riley reportetllandings in the bays of San Simeon and San Luis OLispo. 
Goods came by way of Sonora. Doc. 17, pp. 49G-8, G96, 771; Pac. Nell's, 
1\iay 14, 1850, 'Vines, etc., were landed at Humboldt bay and brought 
down by coasting vessels. Collier pleaded for a cutter in addition to the 
Lawrence in use Nov. 1849, to guard the coast. Also in 1853, in U. S. Gov. 
Doc., Congo 32, Sess. 2, H. Ex. Doc. 51, vii. The JV. L. 11Im'c!f was in service 
in 1836. Opium and silks form the chief contraband by ocean route, and the 
!vlexican and B, C. frontiers favor illicit trade. 
29 
Iost were created in the second session of the 31st congress. Gwin, 
]}Iem., :MS., 70, who promoted the experiment, sought to add Humboldt. 
S. Pedro gained the privilege in 1834, The foreign entries and clearances at 
these ports were, for 1851, San Diego 12 anù 13 respectively; :J\-Ionterey 2 and 
2; for 1832, S. Diego 29 and 13; 
Ionterey 6 and 4; Sacramento 1 entry; for 
1833, S, Diego 3 and 3; :Monterey 1 and 4; for ]854, :l\Iolltcrey 9 amI 6; S. 
Diego 1 entry; for 1855, S. Diego 3 and 5, Monterey I and 7, Benicia 7 and 
6; for 18.,)G, Benicia 4 and 3, San Pedro 1 and 2. U. S. Corn. aJUt Navi[/., 
1851-6. The value of imports in 1834 was, at S. Diego $103,800, at Benicia 
$8,200, at :Monterey $23.800. The gross revenue in the same year was, at 
S. Diego, about $18,100, Monterey $6,000, Benicia $2,900, Sacramento $700, 
Stockton :;;300, San Pedro's was smaller. U, 8. Gov. Doc., Congo 34, Sess. 
1, Sen, Doc. 83, xiv. San Diego lost the port of entry privilege in 18G2, but 
regained it in 1872. Congo Gloúe, 1873, iii. ape 2û3; Hayes' J}Iisc., 51. In 1881 
its foreign imports amounted to $331,000, two thirds being railway material. 
The exports reached $234,000. 'Vilmington received goods from 35 foreign 
vessels, one being very large, and 20 were loaded there, with 17,000 tons of 
wheat. L. Ang. Herald, Jan. 10, 1880, et seq.; Banning's JVilminyton, 
IS., 
12 -13; Com. anrl Ind., 214. Collier favored Santa Bárbara as a port, and 
recognizetl the importance of San Pedro, Id., H. 

isc. D.oc. 83! ii.; Id., 9 0n g. 
33, Sess. I, Laws, 345. The progress of S. Pedro .IS depIcted l
 Hawley s Los 
An;]., 21-G. The mercantile trade of other ports IS 
lluded to 111 the <:h
pter 
on towns in my preceding vol. Sta Bárbara, 
Iendocmo, Humbolùt! 
rIllldad, 
Crescent City, all strove to obtain harbor Improvements and prIvIleges, as 
instanced in Cal. Jour. Sen., 1851, p. 1826, 1853, ape G2; 1861-8, ape 34-6; 
18ü9-70, ape 43, 91; Ass., 1875-6, 279, etc.; Hayes lJlonterey, 33; Id., Los 
Angeles, iv. 22; V. 281 etseq.; JIcPlzerson'sLos Angeles, 47-8; Los An!f. .Arch., 
iii.268-71; S. F, Picayune, Oct. 8,1830; Coa.r;;tSur1:ey, 1834, ape 33; 1875, p. 61 
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pri vileges la psed. Yet San Diego regained the posi- 
tion, while J-Jos Angeles strove to obtain a part for 
herself, the Lest clailll centring in 'Vihnington har- 
bor, on ,vhich large surns have been cxpendell. San 
Francisco rell1ained the indisputably suprenle entrepôt 
for the state as ,veIl as for adjoining territories, as 
sho,vn bv the traffic and custOlll-house revenue. The 
latter in
reased fr0111 about $20,000 for the fìr:
t half 
of 1848 to $175,000 for the second half, and to $-1,- 
430,000 for the fiscal year ending J nne 1852. The 
total receipts froln August 18-18 to the end of 185G 
,vere a little oyer $] 7,000,000, and the expenses about 
one fourth of that amount. so By 1880 the annual re- 
ceipts reached nearly $G,OOO,OOO, rising in 1881 to 
Inore than 87,400,000. 
con1ffiunication by land before Anglo-Atnerican 
tilnes \vas carried on by the uHual l\Iexican systeu1 of 
lllule-trains and horseback cOllveyance, ,vhich, being 
et seq.; Eurda Times, April 15, 1876; JVest CO(Uit Star, Dec. 30, 187.3. The U, 
8. Gov. Doc., Congo 42, 8ess. 2, H. 
Iisc. Doc. 143, Congo 44, Sess. I, Doc. 102, 
161, contain petitions for improvements at Crescent City, Trinidad, and .l\ien- 
docino, and reports on plans and work are giyen in fd., Congo 40, Ress. 2, 
:'-iec. \Var, ii. 507-18; Congo 41, Sess. 2, H. 
Iisc. Doc. 98; Sen. Doc. 23; 
Cong, 42, Sess. 3, Sec. 'Var, ii. 97, 998-1009; Congo 43, 8ess. 2; fd., ii. pt 
i. 118, pt ii, 3G8-83; Congo 45, Sess. 3, H. Ex. Doc. 22, extending O\Ter K 
Diego, 'Vilmington, San Buenaventura, Sta Bárbara, and S. L. Obispo; feZ" 
Sess. 2, iii. pts ii. 983-1009; Chief Eng. Rept, 18G8, 88G-9; Ifmvlr'y's Los 
A ng" 13-20; Ba'nniny's Jrtlminyton, 
iS., 8-9; Sta J.1Ionic(t, The CO/lliug City, 
8-9; D(n'Ùlson's Coast Pilot, with complete account of all harbors, 
::I() The receipts during military rule from Aug. 6, 1848, to Nov. 12th, when 
Collector Collier took possession, were $1,3G3,000; during Collier's adminis- 
tration till .Jan, 14, 18.31, 82,68!,500, of which $1,980,000 for dutie'3, 84:3,380 
for tonnage and lights, 
23,5ïO for hospital, $331,6GO special deposits, 
IO,- 
970 fines, $2,330 storage, $57,900 proceeds of seized goods, $3,GG1 rents. U. S. 
Gov. Doc., Cong, 32, Sess. I, Sen. Doc. 103, X. 3. The gross re\
enue from 
Nov. 12, 1849, to June 30, 1830, was 8998,720; for the fiscal year 1830-1, cnd- 
ing June 30, 1831, 81,Gï2,870; for 1831-2, $4:,429,810; for 1832-3, 
:
,391,100; 
for 1833-4, t'2,23G,580; for 1854-5, $1,590,020; for 1855-6, nearly 
] ,830,000. 
The annual receipts at the minor ports, as in preceding notes, formed ill total 
little over one per cent of these figures. feZ., Congo 34, Sess, I, Sen. Doc. 
83, xiv.; fd., Congo 31, S8SS. I, H. Ex. Doc, 5, i. II, 95, 137-94, passim; 
Id" Doc. 72, ix. 13; Id., Sen. Doc. 47, x. 79-81; Governor's lJlc8s., Ca!., 1837. 
The expenditures from Nov. 12, 18.19, to June 30, 1836, were about $4,20
,OOO, 
iucluding hospital expenses, or an average of $G,OOO,OOO a year, Owmg to 
the scarcity of coin, deposits in gold-dust were received until curr,ency coulll 
be obtainecl, as proposed by the Califor1lian, Aug. 14, 1848. Colher was r?- 
moved in 1851 for mismanagement, the charges heing that he was carelc3s In 
keepinO' accounts, that he loaned money to banks, etc., at good interest, that 
he pocketed money for rents on government laud. U. S. Sen. Doc' J 5 Spec. 
Scss., 1833. 
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due chiefly to the lack of roads, did not encourage the 
opening 'of anything beyond rude and circuitous trails. 
lJ nder United States control these llluitiplied in a 
lllore direct and expeditious fornl, to be quickly fol- 
lo\ved by regular roads, \vhich ,vore constructed partly 
by private c01l1panies, partly hy local and state author- 
ities, and extended ,vithin a fe\v years to the relnote 
northern frontier. Costly blasting and filling, corduroy 
and planking, \yith ilnposing suspension bridges, Inarkcd 
the substantial nature of the ,vork,S! and regular and 
Lustling traffic sprang up ,vhere shortly Lefore roanled 
only wild Leasts and savages. 
Under l\Iex.ican rule Inails depended on the irregu- 
lar arrival of supply vessels and couriers and the con- 
venience of cOlnnlandants. The United States luilitary 
authorities inlproved upon this by the establishn1ent 
of a regular service bet\veen their posts, open also to 
the public,s2 and by sending occasionallnessengers to 
31 Ferries were rapidly replaced by bridges. Little, Stat., 1\I
., ]2-13, built 
seyeral in 1830, one of which, at Coloma, costing 820,000, paid for itself within 
90 days. J\Iurderer's bar had a wire-rope suspension bridge in 1834. Ili.."t. 
El /)01'" 12G. Concerning some costly bridges in the mining region, see Place}' 
Time8, ,May 27, 1850; Sac. Union, Jan. 2g, Apr. 10, J\Iay 10, June 14, July 3, 
Aug. 7-8, Nov. 19, 1855; Alta Cal., Oct. G, 183G, etc. In 1836 it was even pro- 
}Joscd to bridge S. F. bay, a project revived several times. S. F. Call, Oct. 
15, 22, 27, Kov. 4. Several private plank roads existed, one being opened 
between S. F. and the mission early in 1831; another from Sacramento 
toward Auburn later. Id., 1\Iarch I, 1853. By 1836 there were about 117 
bridges, costing over half a million, and $300,000 was invested in ferries. Cal. 
Routes and Roa,ds, 15-16. Concerning turnpike roads, see Sac. Unioll, Jan. 
16, Feb. 20-1, Sept. 25, 1835. In ,M3,Y 1830 a roa(l was cut to Georgetown 
from Coloma, Pac. l!lC1.f'8, 
Iay 29, 1830; and in 1832 the legislature agitated 
for a road from Sac. to the northern counties, so as to keep traùe within Cal., 
and subsequently asked congress for $150,000 to open a' military highway. 
Cal. Jour, Ass., 1832, p. 528; Statutes, 1832, 305; U. S. G01'. Doc" Congo 34, 
Sess, I, Sen. :Misc. Doc. 8. A Sacramento-Yreka wagon-road was much used 
in 183G. For later roads, see reports of surveyors in Gal, JOln'. AS8., apI'" 
and under railways for routes eastward. In Sac. Union, Apr. 30, J nne 3, ;{O, 
Dec. 23, lS5G. It was then proposed to open another between Humboldt Bay 
and Petaluma, S. F. Bulletin, 1\Iay 31, Aug. 27, 183G; Alt IIerald, Dec, 2, 
1834; Pac. R. R. Rep., vi.; Abbot's Rept, 54; Hrtyes' lJIisc., 59; Allít Cat"
 
Iay 
28, 1853, with allusions to other long roads. Early legislative steps for such 
in Gal. Jour, Sen. and Ass., 1830, and following years. The road eastward 
across the Sierra will be considered under the transcontinental railroad sur- 
veys. For leading Cal. branches of it, see Hi8t. PlacCl" and El Dorado. List 
of leading roads in Gal. RfJ[Jister, 1837, 151-2. Roads to :\It Diablo and Y 0- 
semite were completed in 1874. , 
32 Cal, Star, Apr. 17, 
Iay 29, 18-17; Callf01
nian, June 5" I8.H. , BImonthly 
to San Diego, two soldiers meeting half-way and exchangmg malls. It took 
a fortnight for each to go and return. Irregularity crept in after Aug. 1843, 
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\Vashingtol1 city. Private enterprise prepared ill 1848 
to inaugurate an overland ma.il by the clnigrant route, 
and the I1c\vspaperß actually despatched an express in 
April/3 but the gold exciten1ent interrupted the ser- 
vice. In 
-'ebruary 1849 arrived the first stealner of 
the Panalná 111ailline, under a lllonthly contract, \vhich 
in 1851 'Yas extended to a sen1Ì-Illonthly service,34 at 
a total cost of 8700,000 or $800,000 a year, for At- 
lantic and Pacific ocean routes and Panalná transit, 
,,
hile the rec8ipts, alTIounting to $529,000 for the fis- 
cal year 1850-1, fell in 1852-3, under reduced postage, 
to 
2G3,000. After this the gain ,vas slo\v. It ,yas 


hut in :May 1849 the semi-monthly connection was ordere(l to be restored and 
extended to Sutter's Fort, Stockton, and Sonoma, which had not at first 
enjoyed the benefit. U. S. Gov. Doc., Congo 31, Sess. I, H. Ex. Doc. 17, p. 
87ü-86, 903-6. 
33 Cal. Stm', Feb. 12, l\Iarch I, 1848. Nc'w Helvetia Dim'y, Apr. 15, 1848, re- 
cords its departure thence. Letters were carried for 50 cents, and the news- 
papers for 121 cents. On Apr. 22d, it announced another express for June 
20th, and offered to contribute toward a weekly interior service. A180 Cali- 
fornian, ,March I, l\Iay 3, 10, 1848, which announceù an overland mail for 
l\Iay. Polynesia'll, v. 18G. 
iH Already bargained for in the original contract with the P. ßI. S. S. Co.; 
and the amount so far allowed, $199,000 a year, was accordingly increased by 
75 per cent to $348,250, at which it remained for many years, The Atlan
 
tic line, from New York to Chagres, started from the first under a semi 
 
monthly contract for $290,000. The transport of mails across the Isthmus 
was at first taken charge of by the New Granada government, then transferred 
ill 1831 to the Panamá R. R.; hut the charge by'weight, which from a cost 
of less than :;>30,000 in 1830-1 had hy 1836-7 risen to 
lGO,OOO, was now 
changed to an annual allowance of 
100,000. U. S, Gov. Doc" Congo 32, Sess. 
I, H. Ex. Doc. 2, ii, pt ii. 417-4G, 470-87; Ill., Cong, 34, Sess. I, i. pt iii. 
317 et seq.; Ill" Congo 33, Sess. 1, ii. pt iii. 9Gl et seg. Reports of pmt- 
master-general 1850 et seq., passim. A weekly service was agitaterl in 
congress, out failed to pass. Congress. Globe, 1849-50, ap, 19; 1850-1, p. 383, 
403, and index. The rate for letters, at first fixed at 40 cents, papers 3 cents, 
interior letters 12
 cents, was reduced in 1851 to 6 cents, and half that amount 
for the Pacific states. The number of letters in Sept. 1830 was 112,000, to 
and fro on this line; in Sept. 1831, 119,000. The postage paid for the fiscal 
year 1830-1 was $329,341, which under cheaper rates fell off to $2G:
,137 in 
1832-3, and to $31G,477 in 1834-5, on 2,828,94G letters and 3,814,077 papers, 
while the ocean service cost nearly three times the former sum. During the 
year lS3G-7 the letters carried by ocean numbered 2,227,780, and the papers 
4,215,222, the postage amounting to 
314,343, whereof $42,1:')2 was for papers 
at I cent. An extra direct line to Chagres ran for a time, for which the gov- 
ernment was asked to grant compensation. U. S. Gov. Doc., Congo 38, Sess. I, 
Sen. Com. Rept, 30. Rival bidders stepped in partly for the 
oute via. 
1

ico 
and Nicaragua, hut with little success, chiefly owing to theIr unrehalH
Ity. 
See hZ" Congo 33, Sess. 2, H. Ex. Doc. 47, v.; Congo 33, Sess. I, Doc, 1. 1. pt 
iii. 72
 et seq.; Jlex. Ocean .Jlail Co., RqJts,3-44, 3-22; SrrvaUc's Ooll., 1\-18" 
íí. 
1;
S-9; Pa.c. .J..llail Co., ..J..llem., 1-18; Crane's Past, 34-5; Latham's Speech Clana 
..J..
Iail. 
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not until 1858 that the government extended to a reg- 
ular overland mail the liu1ited service so far maintained 
by ,yay of Los Angeles and the Unitfld States nÜlitary 
posts to St Louis. 35 
The first contract for semi-weekly trips cost 
$GOO,OOO. O\ving to the civil war, it ,vas trans- 
ferred in 1861 to the central or Salt Lake route 
, 
,vhich had long been used in some deo-ree, and ex- 
tended to six trips a week, reducing th; three \veeks' 
journey by two to four days. The southern route sub- 
sequently revived. In 1869 the conlpleted overland 
rail,vay supplanted as mail and passenger carrier both 
stages and Isthnlus stealllers, dirninishing the ex pense, 
'v hile lowering the transit time to one fourth. 86 
35The cost of which to California was about $143,000 a year for 1853-7, 
Oregon paying less than $4.0,000 and New :l\1exico somewhat over 
30,000. 
In May 1859 the letters by this route numbered over $15,000. Hunt's lIIrl!J., 
xli. 37; Sac. Union, July 19, 18.35. Utah participated in this service
 the cost 
ascribed to her growing from about 
2,GOO in 1833 and 18:54, to 
14,800 in 
1855, and $32,500 in the following years. A contractor carried the Salt 
Lake mail by way of Carson, at $14,000 per month. Id., 984-5. An express 
also connected with Salt Lake, as advertised in 1855. Hayes' Ang., v. 74, 
3G3-5. 
36 In 1857 G. H, Giddings established a mail line from San Antonio, Texas, 
to EI Paso, New :Mexico, whence J. C. 'V oods assisted to extend it to San 
Diego, the first arrival here being on Aug. 31, 18.37. IIayes' Emig. ]).....otes, :MS" 
270; Alta Cal., Sept. 12, 1837. :l\Ieanwhile Butterfield and partners were 
arranging for a regÚlar semi-weekly service by this route from the 
Iissis- 
sippi, the contract for which was signed in Sept. 1837, giving them $GOO,OOO 
a year. Text in U. 8. Gov. Doc., Cong, 33, Sess, I, H. Ex. Doc. 2, ii., pt iii., 
986 et seq. The routes from St Louis and 
Iemphis joined at Fort Smith. The 
first stages left St Louis and S, F. on Sept. 13th, taking 23 days for the trip. 
A line was also maintained by way of Placerville anel Salt Lake, which at the 
close of 18GO was running semi-monthly from Julesburg. S. F. Bull., Oct. 13, 
1858; 
Iarch 19, Dec. 8, 18ÒO. The first arrival at Placerville was on July 
21, 1858, and the first departure July 24th, to reach St Louis Sept. 1st. Altn 
Cai., Aug. 5, 1838. The overland acquired such favor that most letters began 
to turn in this direction, and Butterfield accordingly proposed to carry a 
daily mail in 17 days. In accordance with congress, act of :\Iarch 2, ISG1, 
for discontinuing the southern route, and to arrange with the same company 
for 'a six.times-a-week mail by the central route,' a contract was signed for 
three years ending July 1864, at $1,000,000 pel" annum, to embrace the entire 
letter mail, to be carried through within 20 days for 8 months, and within 23 
days for the other 4 months, from St Joseph to Placerville, via Salt Lake, with 
branch lines to Denver. 'Vhen the Union war began, Omaha and Ft Kearny 
supplanted St Joseph as distributing point. Id., Congo 37, Sess. 2, Postmaster- 
Gen. Report, 5Go-I. The first stage left St Joseph July 1, 18(31, and arrived 
at S. F. July 18th, with a passenger. S. F. Bull., July 18, 18Gl; Dec. 17, 
18G6; lIooker's Stat., :MS. In 18G5 congress authorized a weekly mail frúm 

an Bcrnardino to Santa Fé, via Prescott, connecting eastward. In Dec. 
18GG the route via St Louis was changed to Chicago, to avail itself of the rail- 
"ay. The contract expiring in 1868 reduced the time between Atchison and 
H1S'I'. CAL.. VOL. VII. 10 
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A striking episode of this service appeared in the 
pony express, by \vhich for nearly t\VO years a light 
letter luail was conveyed across the continent by soli- 
tary riders. They relieved each other at intervals of 
about 75 days, and heroically pursued their path, re- 
gardless of snows and stornls, of savages and beasts 
of prey, yet not \vithout the sacrifice of life. 37 Be- 
tween 1867 and 1875 regular nlail connections ,vere 
opened \vith China and Japan, the Ha\vaijan Islands 
and Australia, partly sustained by subsidies. 38 


S. F. to 16 days in summer. Changes continued to be made as the railway 
advanced, the Union Pacific R. R. earnings growing from 
7,290 in 18GG-7 to 
882,930 in 18G7-8, and S22G,I00 in 18G8-9. U. S. Gov. Doc., Cong 42, Sess. 
2, H. Ex. Doc. 151. The last overland stage contract was awarded to 'V ells, 
FaFgo, & Co.-, on Oct. I, 18G8, for $1,750,OUO per annum, with deduction for 
carriage by the railway, which being completed in :ì\Iay 1869 took mails and 
passengers from stages and steamers. The Central Pacific R, R, carried 5,:
00 
Ibs. daily of mail matter in March 1870 The Union !>ac. R. R. earned from 
:::'272,000 in 1869-70 to $283,800 in 1871-2, In 1882-3 the Central Pac. R. R. 
received $343,900 upon its leading overland contract. Themail route via 
Panamá was discontinued after June 1870. Latterly it had received $150,000 
for tri-monthly services, carrying chiefly printed nlatter. Id., Congo 35, Sess. 
2, Sen. Doc. 48; H. Ex. Doc. 2, ii. pt iv. 718-844; Congo 41, Sess. 2, Sen. 
J.\Iisc. Doc. 35, G2, 8G, 105; Congo 42, Sess. 3, H. Ex. Doc. 131; Postmaster- 
Uen. Reports. passim; GÙlding./ Case, 1-39; Ovrrland J..1Iail SeJ"1'ice, 1-45; Iri., 
JIernorittl, 1-7; Id., Observ., 1-7; 11 ayes' S. Dieyo, Arcll., ii. 27-107; Ill" 
Ang., V. 379-418. 
37 In the winter of 1859-GO \V. H. Russell, of St Louis, and others, arranged 
for a special semi-weekly service on horseback to carry 15 Ibs. of letters at 
5 
l)(
r half-ounce. Stations were erected about two dozen miles apart; each 
rider to span three stations at about 8 miles an hour. The first messenger 
left S. F. Apr. 3, 1860, and the first arrival, on the 14th, was enthusiastically 
received. The time for letters from N. York was reduced to 13 days; the 
actual ride took 10
 days; telegraph stations shorteneJ message time to 9 
days. The high charges prevented the line from being profitably patronized; 
it seldom carried over 200 letters, and at times less than 20; the Lest pay 
came from a mail contract. Indian troubles brought interruptions. 'Yith 
the completion of the overland telegraph in Nov. 1861, it was abandoned; yet 
the mail contract of 18G8 stipulated for a partial pony service till the railway 
was opened. Details and incidents in Sac. {]nion, Alta Cal., and S. F. Billl., 

Iarch 30, Apr. 3. Dec. 29, ISGO, et seq.; U. S. Gov. Doc., Congo 37, Sess. 2, 
Sen. 
Esc. Doc. 54, 8:). 
38 The Pacific :J.\Iail S. S. Co. inaugurated the line to Japan and China in 
Jan. 18G7, and the postage grew from $3,536 in 1867 to $15,327 in 1869. 
U.8. Gov. Doc., Congo 41, 
ess. 2, Sen. :I\iisc. Doc. 125. Pro and anti Chinese 
resolutions came pouring in during 1869-75 concerning the $:)00,000 subsidy, 
and finally it was replaced by a mere postage allowance, which in 1882-3 
amounted to only $3,925. [d., Postmaster-Gen. Reports, 18G9 et seq. For 
the Hawaii service $75,000 was allowed in the sixties, soon also to be stopped. 
The Australian line opened in 1874, and was for several years sustained by 
the New Zealand anJ N. South 'Yales govts with a subsidy of $400,000 for a 
monthly service. This has been somewhat reduced, for N. Zealand is the 
only real gainer in time by this route. The postage granted by the U. S. 
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The, 
nterior postal service ,vas for a long tinJe 
utterly Inadequate to the dellland, o,ving to the slnall 
pecuniary allo\vance to meet the ruling high prices. 3
 
Postlnasters could afford neither to eno'acre the need- 
ful assistance nor to decline the outside ð emolulnents 
that were \vithin the reach of their office. 40 Routes 
,vere accordingly openeJ slo\vly, a.nd as late as J nne 
1851 there were only 34 offices in the 
tate, even popu- 
lous central counties having to be content with one 
weekly mail. 41 But the attempt to lin1Ìt local ex- 


amounted in 1882-3 to $12,500, Id. The railway into Mexico has affected 
the i:lteamer mails in that direction. 
39 Agent Allen undertook in 1840 to appease public clamor by extending 
routes, but was rebuked with an order to limit expenditure to net revenue. 
[d., Congo 31, Sess. I, Doc. 17, p. 974-5. 
40 The first mail agent, 'V. Y an Voorhees, coming with the first steamer, 
appointed C. L. Ross temporary postmaster of S. F, till the following month, 
when J. \V. Gf"ary replaced the latter. JVilliams' Stat., 
l
., 7-9. See also 
the chapter on 8. F. concerning post-office sites. Voorhees, being unable to 
carry out his instructions for estahlishillg routes anù postmasters, owing to 
the high cost of everything, was replaced in the middle of 1849 by R. T. P. 
Allen, and J. B, :Moore was appointed postmaster of S. F., but this did not 
remove difficulties. Instructions and correspondence in U. S. Gov, Doc., 
Congo 31, Se
s. I, H. Ex. Doc. 17, p. 93G-7G; Gal. Statutes, 1830, 37, revenue. 
The first interior offices were established in June-July 1849, at Bellicia, Sac- 
ramento, Stockton, San José, Vernon, Culuma, and Sonoma, all with weekly 
mail by water, except the last two places, which received it by horseback. 
Names of postmasters in Doc. 17, p. 9G9-72, as a1ove. . 
41 Instance EI Dorado, with 23,000 soul::;, while Butte co. had not even a 
post-office. Sac. Transcript, Jan. 14, Fcb. 14, l\Iarch 14, 1831. Yet Placer- 
villc and Coloma were this year granted a tri-weekly scrvice from Sac. As 
late as Sept. It)30, places on the main route of traffic, like Benicia, Stockton, 
and San José, had only a tri-weekly mail; but in 1831 daily delivery was ex- 
tended to several, while others continued to 1e neglected, San Luis Ohispo, for 
instance, complaining in 1855 that only 8 mails had been received in 18 munths, 
and Los Angelcs had had no mail for six weeks. Los.A. Star, Jan. 2
, 1853; 
Little's Stat., 1\18., 15; Sherwood's Cal., J\18., 23-6; Garniss' Em'ly Days, 
IS., 
28-9; SllerJnan's .11Ie,n., i. 4G; S. F. lIendd, June 27, 1830, speaks of thc first 
daily mail to Sacramento; S. F. Picayune, Sept. 19, 1830; Cal. Courier, Sept. 
20, 18.30; Alta Cal. reviews contracts and irregularities, Jan. 12, 1850; 1\larch 
28, June 22, Nov. 14, Dec. IG, 18.33; 1\fay 20, 1855; Ev. Journal, Jan. 24, 18
5; 
Sac. Union; S. F. Bulletin, etc.; J-layes' Angeles, V. 330-7G, on south <:;al. maIls; 
U. S. 
Iail Scraps, 6-10. Among the irregularities 
ay be mentIOned the 
neglect of the Panamá steamer to touch at San DlCgo, and the l
cl
 of 
accommodation by mail carriers, IIayes' Angeles, V. 3-!
50; the. uInVlI
lllg- 
lless of postmasters to forward letters by mail to applIcants, clllefly wIth a 
view to favor express agents from whom they were rec.eiving 
 good reven
e. 
This and other abuses werc to be checked, so as to gain pubhc favor and ill- 
crease receipts, observes the postmaster-general in his report for 
833-4, p. 
70.3-6. Of the 34 offices in 18.31, only 5 were rated at $2,000 salarIcs, and 4 
at about 81,000; 15 ranged between $
.3 and $100. U. S. Gov. Doc" Cong, 32, 
Sess. 1, H, Ex. Doc. 2, ii. pt ü. 419. Postmasters had therefore to seek 
extra income. 
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pencliture by receipts and by eastern rates ,vas soon 
abandoned before the pressure of pu h]ic delnand; and 
transportation, \vhich for the fiscal year 1850-1 
anlounted to $130,270, \vas by 1852-3 greatly ex- 
tended, although at such reduced prices that the cost 
did not exceed $174,243. In 1854-5 the nUlnber of 
offices had been augmented to 256, and contracts \vere 
rene,ved in many instances at half the forlner rates, 
pernlitting an increased frequency of service, so that 
in 1856-7 routes 3,084 Iniles in length, in vol ving a 
transit of 847,614 n1iles, ,vere covered by $143,797. 
The charges for transportation against California 
stood, ho\vever, at $245,831, to \vhich nlust be added 
$114,022 for salaries and incidentals, giving a total 
expense of $359,853, ,vhile the receipts amounted to 
$356,994. The real deficit ,vas still larger, for the 
Pauan1á service, costing three quarters of a nlÎllion 
dollnrs, ,vas a Pacific coast iteln. 42 The balance still 
ren1ains against California, and although the revenue 
has increased to more than a ll1illion and a quarter of 
dollars fror11 about 1,000 offices, yet the expenditure 
exceeds this figure by about one fifth. Steanlers and 
rail \vays cover as yet little more than a fifth of the 
total route nlileage. 43 


42 Yet several central eastern states appeared with large deficits, as New 
Jersey, with receipts placed at $117,903, against $131,070 for expenses; 

Iaille, $154,563 receipts, $18G,159 expenses; Utah stood lowest, with 
$1,383 receipt, against 
G8,874; '
1ew l\lexico followed close behind, and Ore- 
gon's expenses were nearly triple the receipts. Id., Congo 35, Sess. 1, Doc. 2, 
ii. pt iii. 1095, 1053, etc. Concerning California for 1830-1, see fri., Congo 32, 
Sess. 1, Doc. 2, ii. pt ii. 418, 434, 470-2, 488, etc., wherein the cost of trans- 
port by water is given at 12 cents per mile; by land at 21 cents. For 1834-5 
the transportation is placed at $135,38G, anJ the receipts at $234,591. Id., 
Congo 34, Sess. 1, Doc. 1, i. I)t iii. 431, etc. Concerning the extension of 
routes, offices, etc., see also intermediate reports of the postmaster-general. 
A'nn.strong's E.rpa., 118., 15-1G; Vallejo, Doc., xii. i"'.:?0; xii. 19, etc.; S. D. 
Arch" iv. 332; Clwrpenning's Case, 1-56, with contract claims; Churchwell's 
'Jcean AJniZ, 1-29; U. S. JlaiZ Scraps, 10 et seq. 
43 'V hen the overland railway opened in 18G9 Cal. had 4G9 offices; the 
:"Olltes extended over 7,384 miles, of which 863 were covered by steamboats, 
tt a cost of SG2,000, and 775 miles by railways for $196,500, the rest by 

tages, etc. The total cost was ;;;:ö73,3.J8, 3,200,000 miles being tran
ned an- 
nually. For 1882-3 the postmaster-general reports 971 offices, with rapiJ 
increase under expanding colonies. Of these 57 were presiJential offices, and 
154 issued money-orders. The revenue amounted to $1,241,GOO, or 2,77 of 
the total for the U. S., and the expenses to $1,518,619, or $277,000 in excess 
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The lllany short-con1ings of the postal department 
ol,liged the public to seek other facilities for letter 
delivery, notably by priyate express lines, ,vhich under 
liberal patrunage a
sulneJ large proportions, \vitb re- 
lays of conveyances and ,vide-spread agencies, until 
they becanle a pron1Ïnent feature of trade and in ter- 
course. Indeed, the enterprise of the people \vas in 
IlO ,yay Inore Inanifcst than in this branch of business, 
Inarke<l as it \vas, not alone Ly bulk and extent, but 
by the f'pecd anJ enùurance brought out by COlllpe- 
tition for public favor. 43 Several express agents rose 
in the latter part of 1849, among thenl the firn1 of 
Adauls and COlnpany, \vhich ab:sorbing 
everal Ininor 
houses rapidly increased its interoceanic busille
s by 
of rcceipts. The transportation figured for $930,940; postmasters' salaries 
for $2G8,770; clerks, rent, etc., for $146,.')00; route agents and carriers for 
$17
,400. At S, F. the receipts were 
558,000, against $100,500 expend i- 
hIres; here were 72 carricrs, hawlling 24,700,000 pieces, at a cost of 
G5,;)()0. 
Post-office orders amounted to $3,000,OUO. For references, see indices. S. F. 
Clwmba Com" Report on Po.st.: U. S. J[nil SC7'nps, passim; also account of 
mails in my histories of 0 re[Jon, JJTm;lt., B. Col., and A la.skfl, this series. 
43 Express agents had for a long time the habit of paying 23 cents for each 
letter to postmasters for thc privilege of obtaining mails in ad vance of rcgular 
office dt>livery. In April 18j3 the Nevada agents (letermined to save the fee by 
taking their places in the line of ordinary applicants. This withdrawal in- 
flicted a loss of several hundred dollars to the postmaster. Indeeù, the revenue 
from agents, letter-boxes, and other incidentals alone induced the postmasters 
of early days to accept office. Rrozdolph's Stat., ,MH" 9. On the other hand, the 
encroachments of the expresses upon the postal business caused a serious loss 
of revenue to the government, Adams & Co. going so far as to carry letters, 
even from N ew York, at half the government rate. Postmasters clamored for 
restrictions, but the public, recognizing the bencfit of these enterprising com- 
panies, resolved to uphold them, if only to stir the slow official machinery. 
Even the Cal. legi:::;lature of 18.')3 paid to expresses 
24, 900 in postage, and 
only $2,OG7 to the post-office. Political influence played here its part. Dur- 
ing the rainy season especially, the express agents performed feats which offi- 
cials ncvcr dreamed of undertaking, facing pitiless storms, plunging through 
rushing streams, and braving robbers and wild beasts. On important occasions, 
notably during elections, thcir relays of fast horses and wagons enabled them 
to equal the ave
age time by many a later railway route. In transmitting the 
presÍ<lent's message, on Dec, 30, 1S5
, 'Vells, Fargo, & Co. claimed to have sur- 
passeù even the boasted speed of Allams & Co., whose men traversed the dis- 
tance from S. F. to 'Veavcrville, 3:30 miles in 30 hours. Their agents leaving 
S, F. at midnight, reached Stockton at 10.40 A. l\1., Sonora at 7.30 P. 1.1., :Marys- 
ville, 8 P. 1\1. Alta Cal" Dee, II, 183
; Jan. 1-3, 1834, etc. On such occasions 
money was not spared in the charter of a steamer or other accommodation, and 
when it came to outstrip a rival agent, ruse and bluster were added to gain a 
vantage, as Todd says. JIisccl. Stat" 
l
" 27-8. Ballou, Advent" 
lS., 2, 
relates one of his daring encounters with robbers, on the Dowllieville route, 
when he and the dri,-er repulsed 13 assailants, and saved the treasure-ÌJox 
with 
:33,000. The two heroes received an ovation at 
larysville, with sub- 
stantid.l presents, 
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establishing branches in every pron1Ìsing to\vn and 
calnp, \vith assayiug and banking departlnents, until 
it 
tood inJi::;putaLly suprelne, \yith yearly profits 
exceeding half a nJÍllion dollars. 44 Rivals of local and 
general character sustained then1selves, ho\vever, par- 
ticularly 'V ells, Fargo, & Co., established here in 1852, 
,yllich, by tiding successfully the financial crisis of 
1855 that overthre,v AdanJs & Co. \vith several 
others, ,vas enabled to assunle the IeaJing position,45 
H The claim to the first express in California is macle for C. L, Caay, who 
announced a weekly service between 8. F. and 8utter's ,Fort in the Californian, 
July 24. 1847; but it was short-lived. The business subsequently rose frOln 
among the agents and messengers sent from camps or business houses to the 
main or branch post-office for letters, Soulé's Stat., ,MS., 4, The first regular 
express is said to have been started by Ballou, Advent., :1\18., 1, for the south- 
ern mines, late ill 1849; but Alex. H. Todd shows in his Stat., in J.1IÙ:5rel. Slat., 
:ì\IS., 21-8, that he began the business in July 1849, by registering miners' 
names at 81 each, and going down to S. F. for their mail and charging as 
much as:;;:4 for delivering letters or papers in the southern camps. He quickly 
gained their confidence, and unùertook to carry gold-dust and packagcs, charg- 
ing five per cent on dust from Stockton to S. 
'. This soon grew into a bank- 
ing business, with a charge of from one half to one per cent on deposits. T. R. 
Hawley claims the first organized express, ad\Tertisetl ill Oct. 1849 as \Yehl 
('t. T Co., and changed some time after to Hawley & Co., which continued till 
Dec. 1830. Alta Cat., July 10, 18GG. Ballou writes that after himself, about 
Dec. 1849, Upman, formerly a messenger for Harnden, the pioneer expre8S- 
man of the U. S., started a line betweell Sacramento and S. F. Both were ab- 
sorbed by Aùams & Co., whose manager, D. H. Haskell, hall arrived on Oct. 
31st, to found a branch house. He opened in Nov., TVilliIlOlS' Stat., 
lK, 13, 
and at first limited his operations to a mere interoceanic business, with lines 
only to Stockton and Sac., where he connccted with Freeman's northern and 
Newell's southern expresses. These also were absorbed. Ad(litionallocal and 
general lines sprang up, however, to share in a business from which the above 
leading house made over half a million profits yearly. Tho
e with oceanic 
routes in 1t)49-50 were Gregory & Co" Haven & Co., and Livingston & \Yells; 
Kelsey, Smith, & Risley, agents fÇ>r 
liller & Co.'s U, S. & Cal. Express; Iil- 
depelld
nt .ßlail Co, of Pac. States and Cal.; and DoJge & Co. Bedford & 
Co. maintained a daily connection with San José; Ha\vley & Co. with Sacra- 
mento and the northern mines, in which direction Grcgory also claimed lines; 
and To(ld & Co., the chief agency for the southcrn mines, closely followed by 
Randolph. Palmer & Co. rivalled Freeman & Co. on the Sacramento route, 
awl Bowers Bros. had the Nevada City line. In the interior almost every 
district obtained rival lines within a year or two. Ballou joined Langdon in 
the Yuha express; Stockton had several forwarding agencies; C. J. Brown 
had the Columbia route; \V ood & Bro. had a letter express; Cram, Rodgers, 
& Co. opened in due time between Shasta and "r eaverville, and so forth, 
Pac. ])
eU's, Nov. G, 22, Dec. 4, 18, 27, 1849; Jan. I, 5, Oct. 22, 2G, 1850; 
A Ita Cal., Dec. 15, 1849, etc.; Cal. Courier, Nov. 18, 1830; S. F. DirectoJ'!!, 
1850. 123-G; Gras!; Val. DiJ'('ctory, 183G, 20. 
4..> The firm was incorporated in 1831-2, under New York laws, with a cap- 
ital of 
:{OO,OOO, to extend the Pacific business of Livingston & 'V ells, Vol 
Pardee was sent out to m<l..nage it, and despite rivalry he made good progress, 
ai(led 1,y the failure in I83:! of l;}regory & Co., whose agents anrl lines he 
hastened to secure. The failure of Adams & (
o. enabled the company to 
di:stance such competitors as the P<<.cific anù U Ilion expresses, the former 
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and gradually to gain undisputed control of the entire 
field, with only local rivals. 
The intin1ately associated stage lines sprang into 
existence about the saIne time/ 6 lYJultipIying with the 
spread of nlining canlps. They centred in SacraUlento, 
as the chief point of distribution for the D1ines, and in 
the beginning of 1853 a dozen lines ,vere owned there, 
,vith fron1 three to twelve coaches each and llUlner- 
ous relays, valued at a third of a million dollars/] and 
,vith connection to all parts of the state. Their consoli- 
dation shortly after into the ca]ifornia Stage cOlllpany, 
while operating against the public by checking con1- 


started by Adams & Co.'s late employees. Under the management of Louis 
McLane several new features were introduced, such as stamped government 
envelopes with 'Y., F., & Co.'s express mark, which soon sold at the rate of 
$140,000 monthly, at 10 cents. The overlanti express was perfected. The 
capital of the company, increased to 82,000,000, came with the ensuing current 
of success quickly back into the pockets of the share-holders. In 18GG the 
business was solti to the Holladay Overland Express Co., with increased capi- 
tal, now limited. In 18G9 the Pacific Express Co. rose in formiaable rivalry, 
backed by railway privileges, but it was consolidated with \V" F., & Co. 
In 1881 this company hall offices in more than 800 towns, employed some 1,300 
men, transported goods to the value of $2
0,OOO,000 a year, sent messengers 
regularly by all stages over 7,000 ll1iles of route, by 8,000 miles of railways, 
anù by 12,500 miles of ocean routes. It is an unobjectionable monopoly, and 
the few independent firms in the business are mostly confined to small districts 
anù auxiliary to it. Ire lis, Fargo, & Co.'s Instruc. to Agents, 1-69; U. S. l.lail 
Scraps, 47 et seq,; S. F. Call, June 27, 187G; S. F. Bulletin, Dec. 31, 1878; 
Sutton's ExppJ'., 1\18., 1; S. F. Directory, 1856, p. 108, shows six express at S. F. 
46 Transcontinental stages were advertised at St Louis in 1849, fare $200, 
but they did not prove a success. .J[cCall's Cal. T'rail, 3.3; St LOllis Rep1lb.; 
Placer Times, Oct. 13, 1849. The rush of miners in 1849 produced a dcmand 
for con\?eyances to the camps, and Jos. Birch is creçliteJ with establishing 
the first line, Sac. Transcript, Fcb. 28, 1851, from Sac. to :Mormon island, 
beginning in Sept. 1849, fare $IG to $32 according to times. Sac. Co. Hi,'jt" 20G. 
This was extended through Placerville to Georgetown, says Placer Times, 
Apr. 13, 1850. In the mining district the stage traffic increased so that river 
towns like l\Iarysville had land competition in July 18.30. Delano's Life, 290. 
Ramsey opened a line from Stockton to the Calaveras in 1849. Taylor's El- 
dorado, i. 79. In 1851 Stockton had seven stages daily. S. F. Herald, June 
IG, 18.31. The entrepôt tOWIl, Benicia, started one in 1849, Solano Co, Hist" 
1.3.3; but the first line to San José opened only in April 1830, time 9 hours, 
farc two ounces; yet competition sprang up, reducing the fare that same 
year to $10. Cal, Courier, AuD'. 2G, 18.30; Pac. News, 1\lay 20, Oct. 29, 1850; 
Hall's Hist. S. J 08é, 23ü-7. Los Angeles received its fin;t. stage in 18.3
. 
Los A 1l[]. 11 l.st., 55. In the same year a line began running betwcen 1\larys- 
ville and Shasta, plortltern Enterprise, Oct. 17, 1873; id., El DOl'., 126-7; 
HawleY'8 Ta/we, 1\18., 3. 
-Ii .A Ita Cal., 1\larch 22, 18.33, assigns from 35 to 150 horses to each l!n
, and 
places the total value at $335,000. Sac. Directory, 18.33-4. The terwU1,l were 
Coloma, Nevada, Placervillc, Georgetown, Yankee Jim's, J acksoll, Stockton, 

hasta, and Auburn, some with rival lines. 
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petition, served to prolnote a superior systen1, with 
greater regularity, extension, and c0111fort. 48 This 
corporation, as ,veIl as the overland line elating 
frolH 1857, disappeared before the rail\vays ,vhich 
occupied the leading routes, and relegated the stages, 
as well as wagon and 111ule trains, to Illere tributaries 
of the rail routes. That valued agent of intercourse, 
the stage-driver, ,vhose self-reliance has been fost8red 
by varied contact ,vith 111en and the control of brutes 
of all tempers, developed in California to the hiO'hcst 
perfection, and displayed a dash, skill, and gan
ntry 
that drew the admiration of travellers fronl all nations, 
and has been so frequently described in the ,vritings 
of tourists and travellers. 
The 1110st indispensable and earliest of the expresses 
,vere the freight trains, started by traders for the 
different camps, and following their moveU1ents to 
ne"\v fields. They consisted mainly of wagons, usually 
the large vehicles brought Ly in1111igrants, and kno,vn 
as prairie-schooners, carrying from 5,000 to 16,000 
pounds, and requiring sOluetin1es a dozen yoke of 


48 The consolidation was effected in 1853, with Birch, the stage-line founder, 
for presiùent. The new management began operations on Jan. 1, 1834, with 
a capital of one million, Alta Gal., Jan. 3, 18:>4; and introduced several 
reforms and extensions, among which was a line across the Sierra, a trial trip 
by way of Honey lake being made in :May 18;)7. The company flourished, 
since it was better aLle to suppress competition; its stock paid as much as 
five per cent monthly dividends. Sac. Union, Jan. 30, Feb. 20, Apr. 24, 1\1ay 
2, June 26,1855, etc.; lflayltew's Reeol" 1\IS. In 18GO the Cal. Stage Co, con- 
trolled 8 lines northward, the longest extending 710 miles to Portland, with 
60 stations, 33 ùri \Ters, and 500 horses, II drivers and 150 horses pertaining 
to the rest. There were 7 independent lines, covering 4G4 miles, 'chiefly east 
and south, the longest to Vjrginia City. Sac. Union, Jan. 1, 18Gl. The Cal. & 
Oregon Stage Co. incorporated in 18G7, S. F. Call, Sept. 29, 18G7, taking tbe 
leading place in this branch. Overland stages are described above, in con- 
nection with mails. Garniss' Early Days, 1\18., 30-1, refers also to 'Yashoe 
staging; Burnett's Bee., l\1S., ii, 238-40; Benton's Cal. PilgJ"Ï1n, 169. Los 
Angeles claimed half a dozen lines in 1855. l/(lye8' .Angeles, Arrch., v. 3G5. 
Stage vehicles varied from common muel wagons to luxurious Concord 
coaches, with from 4 to 6 horses, carrying 9 inside and from 2 to 5 out- 
BiLle, and making 10 or 12 miles an hour on good roads. The drivers of 
California have been extolled by every visitor. 'These men I consider the 
finest whips in creation,' exclaims l\1ajor Sir Rose L. Price. Two Anwr., 197; 
Conway's Eærly Days, 1\-lS., 2-3; 11utchinys' .Jlag., iv. 364, 419. In Los An!!, 
111.-;t., 55, the first carriage in California, aside from an old-fashioned vehicle 
of the friars, is saiù to have been a rockaway, sold in Jan. 1849 by Capt. Kane 
to Temple & Alexanùer of San Peùro. 
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oxen, or n1ules. 49 For the southern mining region, 
,vith its steeper ridges and abrupt ravines, pack-nlules 
presented the only possible means of transport; and 
indeed, until the extension of roads they \vere widely 
used in different directions. The train nun1bered a 
score of lllules and up\vard, each laden \vith fro111 200 
to 400 pounds of Inerchandise, ,vhich had to be secured 
and balanced ,vith great nicety to \vithstand the in- 
equalities of the trail. Patient and ,vatchful, the 
aninlal would guard his load against proj ecting crao's 
and drooping branches, and signal by a stop 'v h
n 
anything ,vent an1iss. Freight charges \vere regu- 
lated both by the denlalld and the prevailing high 
price for labor, so that for a tilne one dollar per pound 
for a distance of 100 miles ,vas no uncon1111on rate. 50 
The danger fron1 robbers, especially on return trips 
with treasure, tended to sustain prices. 
As cOlnpared ,vith the lUlllbering, creaking "
agons, 
dragged \vearily along by dilatory oxen, the nlule 
train presented a striking appearance as it advanced 
in \vinding file, no\v clinlbing a ridge, now fringing 
some precipitous slope, no\v disappearing in the \vood- 
49 \Yagons were made which measured G feet in depth of hold and 17 feet 
in length on top. Their cost ranged between 88,000 and $1,500, harness $300 
to 8600, mules 
500 to $1,000 a pair, so that an outfit would often excee(l 
$;),000. Sac. Union, Nov. II, 185G, instances some huge teams. Carson, ubi 
sup" describes the unwieldy carretas of the Spanish Californians, with "heels 
formed of but blocks frum the buttonwood-tree, 20 inches thick. 
50 Barstow's Stat., :MS., 3; Henshaw's Events, J\1S., 2; Little's Stat., 1tIS., 12, 
Even the early launches from S. F. to Sac. demanded 50 or 7;) cents per 
pound, observes Carson, Early Rec., 37-8. A man paid $1,140 for yokes, 
wagons, and, expenses, and made $2,200 freight on 2 tons in one trip. S. P. 
Bulletin, Sept. 2G, 1877. In 1848 the rate to Coloma was only 810 per lOt) 
lhs. Californian, July 15, 1848. By Dec. 1832 the freight from Stockton to 
Sonora had fallen to 

20 per cwt. Altc#' Cal., Dec. 15, 1849; Nov. 25, Dec. 8, 
18;)2, with subsEquent greater decline. In the hll of 18;)0 were countetl 70 
wagon teams and over 203 pack-mules on the road between Stockton and the 
Stanislaus. S. F. Picayune, S
pt, 19, 1830; Barstow's Stat., 
IS., 12. For 
muleteers and their trains, I refer to the commerce chapters in lli.-;t. .11Iex., 
iii. vi., this series. Borthwick, Cal., 196-8, also describes them, and Hutclt- 
illf/S' .1J.IafJ., i. 241; Lord's .1Yaturali8t, ii. 202-10; Dllll'raVen's Gt Divide, 139; 
F1'lgnd, Gal" 118-20; Sac. Union, Jan. 18,31, Feb. 2-G, 13, 
Iarch G, 183G, etc., 
on different express features; also Sutton's Repel'" J\IS" I; }'Ioore's Pioneer, 
:\IS., 8. Goods were carried in p07:flesltes, pockets of hides, over pack-
addles 
to prevent tearing acrainst branches, etc, The horses dragged long traIl ropes 
to facilitate catching them. Brooks' Fow' 1110" 49-50. Banning, JVilmin!lto"!, 

1S., 4-5, gives an account of the first gooùs train to Salt Lake from tluR 
coa
t. 
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clad yale, at its head the leader, usually an old horse, 
the luusical tingle of \v hose bell founJ response in the 
pricking ears of his foIlo\vers. Along the line rode, 
centaur-like, the dusky l\Iexican nlulet
ers, in pictur- 
esque garb, rousing echoes froll1 the cliffs ,vith llloni- 
tory cries to their beasts. T,venty-five miles usually 
intervened bet,veen the call1ping-grounds, 'v hich, se- 
lected on S0111e grassy river plat, lay outlined by the 
unpacked loads ranged ,vith n1ilitary precision, ,vItile 
around bro,vscd the liberated anilnals. The flickering 
fire at first stin1ulated to enlivening chat and song, 
but the noise of voices ,vas soon hushed by the absorb- 
ing exciten1ent of the lnonte game, or the slun) bel's of 
advancing night. 
COllllnunication ,vithin California ,vas further accel- 
erated by the construction of telegraph lines, the first 
to be cOlllpleted, in Septcrnber 1853, extending u1erely 
from the business quarter of San Francisco to the en- 
trance of the bay, for signalling vessels. 51 During the 
previous year, ho\vever, ,vork bad begun on the line 
of tbe first telegraph cOlllpany, the California, connect- 
ing \vith 
Ia!''ysville by ,yay of San J osé, Stockton, and 
Sacranlento, ,vhich, after several interruptions, ,yas 
cOll1pleted on October 24, 1853. By this tinle several 
other lines ,vere foreshado,ved, and one ,vas under- 
taken bet,veen San Francisco and Nevada, by ,yay of 
Auburn, Placeryille, and Sacralllcnto, froIl1 ,vhich, 
like the other, branches extended in succession. 52 


51 It was constructed by Sweeney & Baugh, of the l\Icrchants' Exchange, 
who controlled the signal station on Telegraph hill, aIlll the first report came 
on Sept. llth, Alta Cal., Sept. 12, 1853; although the formal opening dates 
from Sept 21st S. P. lIe I'll ld, Sept. 2:
, 1833; P/'Ïre8 Current, Sept, 24, 1853. 
5;! The ,Marysville line was }ìrojected in 1832, by O. E. Allen and C. Burn- 
ham, who, on :May 3, 18:'>2, ohtainel! a franchise to this end. The line was 
to be constructed within 18 months, ane! pay to the state three per cent on 
the net profit after three years. Cal. Statutes, 1852, IG9-70. The California 
State Telegraph Co. was now organized, and reorganized in the following year 
with \V. B. Ransom as superintcndent, aIle! 'V. 1\1. Rockwell for contractor. 
Thc erection of poles began in 1852, S..F'. IIerald, Sept. 28. 1832; IIayes' Anye- 
les, ,MS., v, 4HJ: Los An!], Stær, Dec. 4, 1832; but fire and other misfortunes 
interferell, an(l the wire party of six men, under Jas Gamhle, later tclegraph 
manager, dill not start r;iU Sept 13th. It made amends, however, by laying 
from five to seven miles of wire daily. From Belmont th(> first test message 
was sent, and at San J osé the first station was established. S. F. Haald, 
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Yreka was reached in 1858, and the overland line, 
begun in the sanle year, \vas conlpleted in 18Gl with 


Oct. 15, 27, 1853. Gamhle relates in the Californian, Apr. 1881, 321-2, how 
the mystified natives watched for a visible mel:\sage along the \\ ire'3, regar<lina 
the armcd poles as crosses to ward off evil spirits. Beyond San José heayic
 
wire retarded progress? but a party working from the other end met thcm, 
and on Oct, 24th the hne was completed a week within the franchise time. 
The rate charged was $2 for ten words to l\larysville; and half that sum to 
San J osé. III 1835 the company declared monthly dividends of one per cent. 
Sctc. Union, Apr. 19, 1855. Before its completion other men awoke to the 
value of telegraph investments, and several lines were projected, that of the 
A1ta Tel. Co., between Nevada and S. F., by way of Auburn, Placerville, 
l\Iormon island, and Sac., being far advanced in Sept. 1833. A Ita Gal" Sept. 
24, 1853, Rivalry Legan; within two years caLles were laid under the 
waters of the bay, and by 18:56 the leading counties in the state were in 
connectio
l. Lines were then actively planned even to distant Yreka on the 
north, and to Carson on the east, leZ., Nov. 28, 18:5G; Sac. Union, Jan, 27, 
l\lay I, Oct. 2G, 185:5; June 19, Oct. 21, 28, 185G; S. F. Bulletin, 
lay 2G, 
July 2G, Sept. 1:5, Oct. 23, 30, Dec. II, 185G; Golden Era, Jan. G, 1855. The 
line to Yreka was completed in 1838, after a vain effort in 18:54. Alta Gal., 
Aug. 6, 1858, et seq.; Hist. Siskiyou, 167. This success gave zest to the project 
for a connection with the Atlantic slope. In 1858 two companies were in the 
field. Act in Cal. Statutes, 1858, 73-4. The Pacific and Atlantic Co. was push- 
ing a line southward along the Butterfield overland mail route, via San José, 
and reached Los Angeles in 18GO, there to halt. S. F. Herald, Oct. 10, 18GO. 
A central line was started by the Placerville and Humboldt Co., which planted 
the first pole on July 4, 18:58, and reached Carson in the spring of 1839, and 
soon after Fort Churchill. Ca1. offered SG,OOO a year as an inducement for 
the first overland line. Cal, Statutes, 18GI, 3!4-5. Now eastern companies 
awoke to the emergency, and congress was in 18GO persuaded to grant an 
annual subsidy of 
O,OOO for ten years, and a quarter-section of land for 
every 15 miles of hne, against a free transmission of govt messages to the 
above amount, the rate for any message being limited to $3 for 10 words. The 
'Yestern Union Co, secured the grant, aud offered to divide with Cal. if the 
Pacific companies would consolidate for coöperating with the eastern ring. 
This was done, The Cal. State Tel. Co" '\-vith a capital of $1,2:50,000, gained 
control of the Pacific system, covcring over 1,GOO miles in Cal. and Oregon, 
with threescore stations. The Overland Tel. Co. was now formed with a 
similar capital, as a branch of the preceding, and it undertook to perfect and 
extend the Placerville line to Salt Lake City, reaching this point Oct. 24, 
18GL The 'Vestern Union, under the title of the Pacific Tcl. Co., capital 
81,000,000, carried its line via Omaha to the same point, arriving here Oct. 
19th. On Oct. 24th the first message was transmitted. S. F. Bull., Apr. G, 
Oct. 23-5, Nov, 7, 18Gl; AlÜl Gal., Oct. 7, 1858; Hayes' eal. Notes, AreA., v. 
39 et seq. The 'Vestern Union soon acquired a controlling interest in the 
Cal. lines and leased them; and so became the largest telegraph co. in the 
world. Portland having been brought into connection, the co. in 18G5 pre- 
pared to extend the line from Fraser River through Alaska to Siberia, to con- 
ncct with Europe, but it proved so costly as to forbid competition with the 
Atlantic cahle, and it was ahandoned in southern Alaska. Act to aid it in 
U, 8. Gov, Doc., Congo 38, Sess. I, Acts 3:50-2; It/., Congo 44, Ress. I, Acts 
201, to encourage a trans-Pacific cable; Latlwm's Speeclws, 27-31; Gwin's 
J.1Ienz., 122; S. F. Bull., March 6, 186:5. An ocean cable was projected in 
1858. Sac. Union, Oct. 5, 1838; June 14, 1859. See also my histories of 
Oregon, B. Col., and Alaska, this series. Humboldt county obtained its 
branch line 18G4. Alta Gal., Oct. II, 18G4. :Mendocino took eteps for exten- 
sion in 1871. S. F, Gltron., Jan. 21, ]871. S. Diego, which had projected a 
line in 1833, Jlal'Ysv. Herald, Jan. 27, 1853, obtained it only in 1870, Alta. 
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subsiJies frolH legislature and congress, anù ,vith the 
coöperation of the state cOlnpanics, consolidated for 
the purpose, and of t.he Western Union, ,vhich soon 
acquired cont.rol of the Pacific systenl, and extended 
it rapidly in all directions. .L-t\.n attclllpt in 1865 to 
carry a line through Alaska to Siberia and Europe 
proved a failure, but a trans-Pacific cable cannot be 
long deferred. 


(fa[., Aug, 21, 1870; when it was extended also to Sta Bárbara. Bodie Stan- 
dard, 
Iay 15, 1878, announces its arrival at Bodie, A few local indepenùent 
lines exist, in S. F. the District (with improvecl sigllal-Loxes) and Gold Stock 
telegraphs. 8. F. Call, July II, 1875; S. P, POðt, June 8, 1878; S. F. Cilron., 
Apr. 17, Aug. 6, 18;8; llat. 'I'd. Co., Art., 1-10; Com. and Ind., 192-3. The 
telephone was introcluced in 1877, and within 4 years 5,000 came into use, 
half the numLer at S. F.; the extension continues fast. G. S. Ladd devised 
the telephone exchange system through the central station. The 'Vestern 
Union absorbed many lines, while the l\lackay-Bennett overland line entered 
into formidable competition. 
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THERE were no distinctly n1arked channels of trade 
in the early days, such as we find connected \vit.h 
old established firnls and accunlulated capital; nor 
business ancestry to hedge the path. The field lay 
open to anyone to enter upon any trade or undertak- 
ing, and to create his o,vn fortune. The general and 
brilliant success of dealers before the autunln of 1849, 
and the subsequent telnpting fluctuations, lured hosts 
of alnbitious speculators into the fold, sonlO to be fa- 
vored by fortune, but 1110st to becolne involved and over- 
whelnled by the flood of cOlnpetition, by financiaJ 
eddies and ebullitions, by fires and other disasters. 
]"iruls succeeded firlllS in rapid succession, rising on 
totterincr ruins an d fallincr ,vith the crulnbling lllass: 
ð 
 "-..J- 
thrifty and observant clerks stepping into the shoes 
of their principals; en1ployés changing places \vith en1- 
ployers. Yet \yith all this absence of conseryatisln, 
n1Ïddlemen were quick to resent any disregard of their 
( 157 ) 
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clalrns by outsiders, 1 and in due tilHe each branch of 
COllunerce becalne affected by exclusiveness. 
Business drifted quickly into recognized localities. 
Commission Inerchants, auctioneers, and bankers settled 
in l\fontgoillery street; wholesale traders followed the 
extending water-front into the cove, retail shops cen- 
tred along Kearny street, dry-goods dealers grouped 
round Clay street, Chinese bric-a-brac collections be- 
gan in Sacralnento street, professionals and caterers, 
,,'"hile scattered in betw'een, had also their nuclei. 2 
O\ving to the lack of buildings to acconIn1odate the 
early influx of people, valuable 111erchandise was ex- 
posed; not only sheds and tents, but street stalls 
abounded. 3 Even \vhen regular stores and offices 
increased, fe\v of the occupants o\vned them. J\Ioney 
\vith them \,,"as too valuable to be tied up in real estate, 
and their plans \vere too ephemeral. 4 
A pron1Ïnent feature of business at San Francisco 
presented itself in her auction-houses, which \vere 
\vell adapted to the California ten1peran1ent, by their 
open proceed ings, readiness of acce.ss to all parties, 
and prolnpt and tinle-saving methods. The chief 
reason for their existence here lay in the sudden rise 
of COn1111erCe, \vith the consequent absence of repu- 
table consignees, in the lack of \varehouses for storing 
goods, and in the instability of affairs froln fires, panics, 
and 111igrations. Auctions proved valuable vent-holes 
during these ever-threatening disa8ter
, and ,vithin 
their shanty ,valls entire cargoes \vere disposed of at a 
n1on1enes notice, and millions changed hands in the 
course of a nlonth. 5 They also afforded excellent 


1 In 18;')2 the captain and consignees of the Victory sought to evade mid- 
dlemen and license by pedling their goods in small lots for cash. Their 
posters were torn ùown, and traders combined against them with effect 
2 As shown in the chapter on S. F. in 1848-50. 
3 Hawley, Observ" 
IS., 4, began with many others to sell valuable gooùs 
in this manner. 
4 The lucky speculator, with a sudden excess of means, or the returned 
digger, usually anchored his surplus in this way. 
i) As business became setHea, with warehouses and credit, they declined 
in importance. In the preceùing chapter on S. F. in 1849-50, I have men.. 
tioned the leading auctioneers. among them Bleaker, Van Dyke, & Co., one of 
'" hose partners sold his interest in the firm for $
OO,OOO in 1850. 
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opportunities for those who had been overtaken by 
such calàlnities to repair their losses, as happened, for 
instance, to a gentlelnan ,vho no\v ranks aillong the 
leading citizens of Los Angeles, llallleJ Prudent 
Beaudry, who, after losing nearly aU that he pos- 
sessed by the conflagrations of 1850-1, ,vas thus 
enabled to secure the n1eans ,vhereby he has largely 
contributed to the gro\vth of the s9uthern metropolis. fj 
\Vhile strongly independent in disposition a.nd enter- 
prise,. AUlericans possess in a high degree the ability 
to associate labor, skill, and capital for a COlllnlon 
object. Anlong purely business corporations I \vill 
refer to insurance cOIllpanies and bankers. The co 111- 
bustible nature of California to\vns, and the frequent 
fires, kept back insurance agents,7 and it ,vas not till 
the autunln of 1852 that the first one became estab- 
lished. 8 \Vith high prelniulTIS, prudent selection of 
risks, aud ilnproved fire departlTIents, the profits gre\v 
so large as to quickly attract a nU111ber of easterll and 
foreign conlpanies, for Inarine risks 9 as ,veIl as fire and 
life. 


6 Prudent Beaudry, a native of Canada, passed the earlier years of his 
life in the eastern and southern states, wnere he conducted a dry-goods ousi.- 
:r:.e
s. Reaching San Francisco in 1830, after meeting with the rever
es ahove 
mentioned, he removed in 18;52 to Los Angeles, and there engaged in his 
former business nntill8G3, when he turned his attention to real estate. In 
187.3, in partnership with four others, he incorporated the Lake Vineyarà 
I
all(l anll \V' ater association, its object being to improve and place on the 
mborket G,OOO acres of land ill San Gabriel valley, including the l-'resent sites 
of Pa-sadena and Alhamhra, these lands being now worth from :--.500 2.n acre 
to 8800 a front foot. This well-matured scheme was crushed by an aùver
e 
decision of the supreme court, coupled with the scarcity of money caused oy 
the failure of the bank of California, whereby he lost the control of property 
now worth several millions. Nevertheless, there is no one to whose enter- 
prise and public-spirited policy Los Angeles is more indebted for her develop- 
men t from a struggling village in 1852, to its present position as the metropolis 
of southern California. 
7 A, few risks were covered aùroad at exorbitant rates. Sclwziedell's Stat., 

IS., 6. See also the S. F. chapter on fires 
hoT. r, Haven, for the Liverpool, London, and Glohe. S. F. HeralJ
, 
ept. 
8, I 83:!. He charged five per cent, and accepted only fire-proof hmldmgs. 
9 The North American of Phil. had the first marine agency in 18.33, but 
it soon retired. Haven, as prominent marine adju8ter, S. j?, Directory, 1852, 
31, acte<l for it. The rival adjuster, Cavt. Hoyt, was dupe!l hy many swin. 
dlers. SaywClrd's Stat., 
IS" J9-2G. IIi 1834 C. K. G-arri
on represented 
two small companies, the Hud::SOll aud .Franklin. COcJ::;t Bet,., x. 18t)-9. The 
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but owing to the personal liability inlposed by the 
constitution on stockholders in corporations,lO local 
organizations did not venture into the field for Il1D-ny 
years. 11 The first successful San Francisco COlll- 
pany ",-as the California of 1861,12 follo\ved by a score 
nlorf
, of \vhich eleven retnainecl at the close of 1888, 
\vith 159 eastern and foreign conlpanie
, the business 
transacted for that year including $353,000,000 of fire 
insurance, \vith $6,100,000 in prenliullls, and $3,050,- 
000 in losses; 
13J,000,000 of 111arine insurance, \vith 
$1,750,000 in prenliul11s, and $950,000 losses; and 
$70,500,000 of life insurance, ,vith $2,800,000 pre- 
lniullls, and $1,200,000 losses and endo\VlnentR. 

Iercantile houses attended to the banking Lusiness 
in California until 1849, \vhen the increase of C0111- 
lnerce caned into existence special banking nrnls, as 
N aglee & Sinton, Burgoyne & Co" B. Dayidson, 
T. G. "r ells, \V right & Co., and J an18S King of 'Vil- 
lianl/ 3 'v hose operations soon expanded froIH dealings 
National Life and British Com. Life existed in 1834. S. !!" Directo}'y, 1834:, 
p. 234. 
lU "Vhich were, moreover, restricted to organize under general laws. Art. 
iv., sec. 31-G; Hittf'[l's Codes, sec. 5322; Cal, Laws Insurance, 1-128. 
11 The Pacific 
larine Ins. Co. was organized in Dec. 1850, hy 
Iacondray 
and others, A It(t Cal., Dec. 21, 1850; Pac. ])tews, Dec. 19, 1830; but like more 
than one subsequent attempt, did not succeed. A German mutual association 
alone held out. 
12 First known as the Cal. 
Iutual :Marine, but reorganized to take fire 
risks. It was quickly followed by the S. F. Fire, discontinued in 18GG; the 
Cal. Lloyds, an unincorporated association of capitalists. merged in the Union 
in 18û7; the 
Ierchants) :l\Iutual 
Iarine of 1863 discontinued in 18i 4; the 
Pacific, the Fireman's Fund, the Cal. Home, the Home :l\Iutual, all 9f 18G3. 
By 18S1 there were 148 companies and agencies on the coast, of which 9 were 
Cal. corporatií'IlS, carrying :isks for 8G8,000,000. on fi!e, 
2,730,
00 011 ma- 
rine, and a large sum on hfe; 70 U. S. companIes with about $75,000,000 
ri:sks; and G9 foreign companies, 35 being British, with risks exceeding 
$138,000,000. The average fire loss to the companies between 187G and .18
O 
was S'1,I75,000, on $2,526,000 worth of property destroyed. Cal. paId In 
1881 $3,108.000 in fire and marine premiums to foreign companies, and re- 
ceived for losses $1,084,000, leaving them nearly two thirds for expenses and 
IJrofits. A board of fire underwriters emb.races most of the insuraI
ce 
omp?,- 
nies, and it has greatly promoted the efficIency of the fire dept, whIch IS paId 
ill the leading towns. At S. F. the loss on $2.680,000 of insured property 
was restricted in 1879-80 to 
212,000. Coa..
t Review, passim. 
13 The first two opened on Jan. 9th and June St.h, the others, in Sept, and 
Dec, Sinton soon retired and left N aglee to continue the busllless tIll the 
crisis of Sept. 1830, when he closed, as diJ 'Yells & Co. (late of T. G: 'V
lls) 
on Oct, 3, 1831. 'Vright & Co. also disappeared; the others mamtaI1!ed 
themselves. Their capital being small- "T right & Co. advertised a capl
al 
of $200,000. Pac. 

ew$, Nov. 17, 1849; Sutton's Stat., 
lS., II-mercantile 
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in gold-d ust and deposits to 1110re in1portant transac- 
tions. In 1850 D. J. Tallant, Page, Bacon, and conl- 
rany, aud F. .,A..rgenti and Company joined the list, 
fullo\ved Ly a number of others in this and follo\ving 
years, notably Drexel, Sather, and Church, and Adan1s 
and C0111pany.14 The last, as the 1110st wide-spread 
express agency on the coast, extended banking facili- 
ties to every town and calnp of importance. 15 While 
banks in California were somewhat fettered by cor- 
poration laws and the prohibition to issue paper nloney, 
they enjoyed in other respects vast opportunities, from 
the ÏlJ;ln1enSe yield of gold, the large ilnport and traffic, 
the speculative spirit of the people, and the rapid 
developulent of resources and settlements. The pur- 
chase of gold-dust alone ,vas for a long time highly 
profitable, owing to the lo,v prices paid as compared 
,vith mint values. 16 
iethods diftered ,videly at first 
fron1 those ruling in long-established business centres, 
chiefly o,ving to the scarcity of reliable securities and 
firn1s of good standing, to,vns being cOlnbustible and 
uncovered by insurance, and fires, floods, and panics 
ever pending. One result ,vas exorbitant rates of 
interest, which ruled at ten per cent per 1110nth even 


houses continued to act as bankers for some years. Instance Gildemeester & 
De :Fremery, who advertised as bankers. Pac. News, Jan. 5, 1830; 8. F. 
llerald, July 1, Sept. 14, 1830. King of 'Vm and 'Yells representeù east- 
ern banks. Davidson was Rothschilù's agent. 
11 Bolton, Barron, & Co., E. C. Dunbar, and 'V. F. Young figured in 1850, 
as did S. Beebe, Ludlow, and Godeffroy, Sillem & Co., agents tor New York 
and Hamburg banks. .Jlcrclwnt's Mag., xxiv. 548. The list in S. F. Direc- 
tory, 1832, p, 94, adds Delessert, Cordier, & Co.; J. 'V. Gregory, exrress; 
J\Ic
 ulty, Carothers, & Co,; Robinson & Co., savings bank; California Savings 
Bank; F. G. Smith, savings bank; R. Rodgers; Sanders & Brenham; TodJ's 
Express; 'Yells, Fargo, & Co., express. G. 'Yard figured also as banker in 
1850. GarllÌ8s' Ea-rlg Days, 
IS., IG; 8. F. Herald, July 1, 13, Sept. 14, 1850; 
Banl-ers' JlIag., Apr. 1877; Gal. Courier, Feb. 21, 18.31. In S. .P. Directory, 
1834, p. 232, several of the above are no longer found, but Abel Gay, Lucas, 
Turner, & Co. managed by Sherman, later general, Palmer, Cook, & Co., 
Timmerman & Co., savings, J. L. 'Yoolsey & Co., savings, and A. S. "
right, 
savings and exchange, are adùed. Sherman's J..1Iem., i. 92, 100. 
1;; Leading towns early obtained special banks. At Sac. several mercan- 
tile firms opened special banking departments, Barton Lee and Baker & Co. 
being the most prominent. JVlteaton's Stat., 
IS., 9; Sac. Transcript, l\Iay 29, 
18..30, names also "T arbass & Co,; Hensley, :Merrill, & King, and Henley, 
J\IcKnight, & Co. Placer Times, 1\Iarch 2, 9, 18.30. 
16 Soon, however this trade was abandoned to brokers, among them Say- 
ward, who gives interesting information concerning it. Pioneer, J\IS., 12-19. 
HIST. CAL., VOL, VII. 11 
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after 1849, or even double that for short loans. 17 In 
1852 it declined to three and soon after to t\VO and 
one and a half per cent per month, at which it stood 
for son1e tin1e, \vhile oper
..tions adjusted thelTIse]ves 
more and lTIOre to eastern forn1s. The ,yide prevalence 
of advances for Inining and agricultural purposes, 
dependent largely on seasons and yield, the enterprise 
stirred by the fast-developing resources of a ne\v coun- 
try, and the speculative character of the people, re- 
quire more liberal concessions frOlTI banks than in the 
settled east, as marked also by the higher bankino- 
rate still maintained here. IS This requirenlent wa
 
more pressing in early days, and corporations which 
hesitated to enlarge their risks had to retire. 19 The 
new generation of banks largely accepted n1ining 
stock as security, especially in the seventies, although 
with the ,vide margin called for by their rapidly fluc- 
tuating values. 20 N ot\vithstanding these hazardous 
operations, failures were comparatively fe,v, and not 
until 1877 was a panic precipitated by the collapse 
of inflated Inining stocks, assisted by the general 
iU1poverishlnent through speculation therein, and by 
business stagnation, ,vhich again fostered a COlTIlllUnis- 
tic and anti-Chinese agitation. Confidence had also 
been shaken by the temporary suspension, in 1875, of 


17 ::\Ioney is from 8 to 10 per cent per month, and there have been loans at 
from 12 to 20 per cent, observes Snc. Transcript as late as Jan. 14, 1851. 
Commercial paper, 1 per cent per day discount. The leading bank at Sacra- 
mento paiù ten per cent interest on deposits in 1830. JVlteaton's Stat., MS., 
9; S. José PinneeJ", June 2, 18'77. In 1849-50, 151)er cent was a common rate for 
sums even above $3,000. Sclwziedell's Stat., 1\18., 2, The attempts of the legis- 
lature to check usury, etc., by enactments could do no good save at exceptional 
periods, for which they were not intenJed. Gal, Jour. Sen" 1856,248-51. Com- 
ments in Sac, Union, Jan. 26-8, Feb. 5, 20-6, :March 3, 18, 183G; Alta Gal., 
J\Iarch 30, 1858, etc, High interest goes hand in hanà with demand aud pros- 
perity; restrictions are reactive and foster fraud. People can be trusted to 
Inanage money as they do other things. '\Vith declining rates and pressing com- 
petition, prudent bankers found the risk growing beyond profits. See Sherman's 
lIem., i. 103, etc. Gold-dust was after 1832 brought mostly direct from the 
camps. Deposits were drained by every fortnightly steamer. Adams & Co. 
alone used to send home f300,OOO every month for miners. 
]8 Reported at G to 7 per cent in 8. F., in 1889, and 8 to 10 in the interior. 
19 Like Lucas, Turner, & Co. Several firms, hke Palmer, Cook, & Co., 
disappeared under the frown raised by a neglect to promptly fulfil obligations. 
2101 The Nevada Bank, with a capital of $10,000,000, openeù in Oct. 1875, 
advanced lIloney on mining stocks. 
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the bank of California, the leading institution in the 
state, brought about by the irnprudent operations of 
its president. 21 
The panic brought down a number of lesser estab- 
lishments, but it gave a salutary check to stock spec- 
ulation and reckless loans. The depression continued 
for SOIne ti1ne, however, partly owing to the ne,v con- 
stitution of 1879, which, by calling for largely increased 
taxation on capital, drove a\vay SOUle rich Tnen, im- 
posed a restraint on investments in lnany directions,22 
and dilninished deposits at the savings banks. After 
1880 a revival became perceptible, as sho\vn by the 
augmented clearances at the clearing-house, from 
$486,000,000 in 1880 to $844,000,000 in 1889. In 
July 1889 there ,vere 117 commercial banks, ,vith re- 
sources placed at over $108,000,000, paid-up capital 
$37,600,000, and $50,600,000 due depositors. 23 The 


21 W. C. Ralston, With marked business ability and tact, he had, as mem- 
ber of the Garrison and other banking firms, won the confi(lence of the commu- 
nity by judicious advances to houses of standing, This influence enabled him 
in 186-1, after a decaùe of success, to enlist D. O. :Mills anù other capitalists in 
the establishment of the Bank of Cal. Alto Cal., June 16, 1864. His experi- 
ence and energy speedily gained for him the sole control of its affairs, finally 
as president. Of this position he took advantap{e to indulge in speculations 
of his own, and to promote undertakings of don utful promise, thus absorb- 
ing 'within a few years nearly the entire paiù-up capital of the bank, amount- 
ing to 
3,000,000. This state of affairs was long hidden by the exhibition 
of horrowed bullion on examination days. Nevertheless, the disclosure 
came on Aug. 26, 1875, and on the very same day Ralston found his 
death in the bay. His lavish patronage of industrial enterprise and 
plans for public improvements, his generosity and princely hospitality, had 
made him a favorite with a certain class, which rose in defence of his repu- 
tation when assailed at his death. See S. F. Chron., Call, and other journals 
of the day; special disclosures in S. P, Bull., July 27, 187G, and JJlattlw'Uwon's 
Stat., 
IS., 11-12. No bank so heavily involvell has perhaps ever recovered, 
but the stockholders, including several millionaires, feared that greater loss 
would follow abandonment than resumption, and foresaw litigation touching 
their responsibility, and headed by D. 0, Mills, they promptly subscribed the 
capital, and restored the bank to its old pm,ition. 
22 The bank of Nevada reduced its capital from $10,000,000 to 
3,000,000, 
and others followed its example. The $75,000,000 deposits at the Sa\
iIlgs 
banks in 1878 melted by 1881 to less than $50,000,000; the commercial hanks 
lost $8,500,000 in capital and surplus. One effect was to draw the masses 
from stock-gambling, which had reached an average of $150,000,000 for sev- 
eral years, and to diminish their debt to the banks, notably on mortgages; 
but this was not an unalloyed benefit, since it also indicated a stagnation in 
business, The consequent decline in rates of interest led to large investments 
by banks and individuals in U. S. bonds. 
23 Other liabilities about $7,000,000; cash on hand, $1G,000.000; surplus 
and reserve, $13,400,000. There were also 35 national, 34: private, anù 5 
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savings banks, ,yhich properly llate frol11 1857, had 
increased to 28 stable concerns, ,vith $!)6,OOO,000 in 
resources, and over $37,000,000 in deposits. The 
first one ,\ras the San Francisco Saving;;; and Loan 
Association, foundeJ in 1854 by Albert 
riller and 
Henry l\leiggs, its interests being incorporated. three 
years later, ,vith the Savings and Loan society/4 of 
,vhich E. 'V. Burr ,vas president and 
Iìller vice- 
presid ent. 
The fluctua.tions in the price of gold, varying frou1 $10 
in 1849to$172
in 1851, ,vas long ignored by traders, and 
this neglect, together \vith the prevai1ing liberal disre- 
gard for a pinch n10re or less in disburselnents, fa'
oreJ 
lnany tricks and frauds. 
6 Although gold-dust passed 


branches of foreign banks. In 1880 the banking establishments of the state 
ll11mbered Ill. Of these, ';4: were incorporated companies, not S1.1 hject to 
national banking law; 8 national banks, antI a number of foreign estaLlish- 
ments. The commercial proper numbered 34, and the savings institutions 20. 
The 74 companies had on July], 1881, a paid.up capital of $24,OOO,OOJ, 
$1l,000,000 in surplus and reserve funds, $14,870,000 in U, S. bonds, 
$1l,000,000 in cash, and 882,700,000 belonging to depositors. The S. F. 
clearing-house, dating 187G, the only one on the coast, exhiLited. the amount 
of 
-!86,000,000 for 1880, against its maximum figure of 
8-!4,000,000 in 1889, 
Reports of bank commissioners; periodical reviews in journals; special infor- 
mation in Burnett's Rerol.. 
lS" ii. 330-6G, 412-38; ..JIills'Stat" ,M8.; 81;'('1"- 
man's ii/em., i. 132-8; Bankers' ,Jlag., x. 276; Frisbie'.<] Remin., :MS., 37-8; 
Cn[eman's Vi!!., 
lS" IGß-8. 
21 The first staLle institution of this class. It was at first able to pay ]8 
per cent in dividends. The rates charged ranged from 17 per cent in 18GO 
to G or 7 in 1889, though the rate was gradually reduced until for 188
 
sa,'ings banks dividends wcre about 4 per cent for ordinary. and {) to 5
 pcr 
cent for term deposits. The Savings and Loan was followed by the Hibernia 
ancl others, till they numbered 28, with $ï3,000,000 deposits at the close of 
1877. Then banks were placed under govt supervision, which reduced the 
number to a score, weeding out the weaker ones, and reviving the confidence 
shaken by the disastrous crisis of 1877. See reports of bank commissioners 
and of the different banks. The 28 savings banks in operation on the 1st of 
July, 1889, had a paid-up capital of $5,100,000; surplus and reserve
 83,100,- 
OOD; cash on hand and in other banks, $--1,GOO,OaO; loans on r2aI estate, 
864,300,000; loans on stocks and bOll(ls, 87,000,000; investments in stocks 
and bonds, 81 7, 2.JO,000. The average deposit in 1878 was about $700, and 
was somewhat larger by 1889. See reports of bank commissioners. I-Jew- 
[eU's Stat., :\lS., ll-l:!; Ove1'land J/ont1tly, xi. 2G'ï-ï2; S. P. Cll1"on., Dec. 29, 
1889. 
2;) At a meeting in 184-8. In many interior places it fell far below $10. 
Simpson's]tlan'., 6; rallrjo Doc., I\1S., xxxv, 6S; Unbound Doc., I-J3; j](tll!l'.9 
Narr., J\IS" 51-3. The price was formally ad\Tanced in 1831 to ::-;17 anJ 
$17.40, at which it long remained. Crosby's Erents, :MS" 20. Bra.nnan IJought 
gold from his l\lormons as low as $3 per ounce. Breen's J.l/em., l\lS., ü9; Oat. 
Citron" 
lay 20, 185G. 
:lti Admixtures of black sand, etc., were common; spelter and packages with 
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as currency, the dernand for stan1ped coin hecan1e so iUl- 
perative for custom-hou
e payn1ents and general con- 
venience,27 that several private esta.blishluents beaan 
to coin money,28 frOlIl pieces of t,vo and a half donar
 to 


spurious dust and coin were passell. S. F, Picayune, Oct. 14, 1830. Gold from 
low-grade districts was transft:rred to others for admixture with higher quali- 
ties. Scales were tampereù with, weight.s were made light, pans were waxed 
to seize upon gold. Y. Bey and 'V. Dusugeau manufactured spurious dust in 
1835. Larl.;in, Doc., 1\1
., vii. 28; jJIiscel. Hi8t. Pnp., 
IS., ùoc. 34; Placer 
Times, Apr, 24, 1850; Sac. Tl'rrn8cript, Jan. 2
, 1850. 
21 See complaints in U. S. Govt Doc., Congo 31, 
ess. I, H. Ex. Doc. 17, p. 
643, etc.; Revere's Tour, 254. Indians gave frecluently au ounce of gold for a 
silver dollar, 
28 At first rectangular bars worth $20 and $50; then gold pieces of $2
, 
$5, 810, $:!O, $23, and $50, resembling national coins, with eagles and other 
designs, but bearing the name of the coiners, and usually the initials S. 1\1. V. 
-standard mint value-although mostly somewhat below this. The alloy 
was generally silver, which imparted a grassy tint. One thirJ were fully 
equal to the U. S, issues, some without alloy, several more were near enough 
to pass unchallenged by traders, but the rest had to submit to a discount of 
from 50 cts to $2 for every ten dollars. The difference between tlie price of 
dust at 
16 or $17 and the face value left the coiners sufficient profit. The 
.Philadelphia mint reports in 1831 upon the coinage of fifteen private Califor- 
nia mints, with from one to four denominations of coin each. I. A neatly exe- 
cuted coin marked N. G. & N., with an eagle cncirclell in stars, and the date 
San Francisco 184
; on the reverse, 'California gold without alloy,' very 
nearly sustained its claim to the full weight of a half-eagle, assaying without 
the silver, which constituted 21 per cent, from 
4.83 to 
4.89. 2, Two good 
denominations, eagles and half-eagles, were issued by the Oregon Exchange 
company. 3. The ì\Iiner's bank issued a l)lain ten-dollar piece, worth from 
$9,75 to 
9.87. 4. :Moffat & Co., in 1849 and 1830, imitateJ. the national five 
and ten dollar pieces with an average value of $9.97. 5. J. S. O. made a ten- 
dollar piece worth 89,37. G. Templeton Reid maùe a twenty-five-dollar 
piece worth without the alloy 824,50, and a ten-dollar piece valued at $9,75. 
7. The Cincinnati 1\Iining and Trading company, 1849, coined five and ten 
dollar pieces, worth $4..9.3 and 

.70, respectively. 8. The Pacific company. 
184
, coined irregular and debased fi \Te and ten dollar pieces, worth about 
$4.48 and $7.8G. 9. A pretty five-dollar piece debased with copper was 
made by the :Massachusetts and California company, 1849. 10. Bal
win 
& Co. issued four varieties-a five-dollar piece, 1830, and a ten-dollar pIece, 
1851, in imitation of the national coinage, a twenty-dollar piece, and 
 ten- 
dollar piece, 18,')0, the latter stamped with a mounted caballero handlIng a 
lasso. II. Dubosq & Co. imitated the national coina,ge in tens and fives 
averaging par value. 12. Shultz & Co., 18.31, imitated national five-dollar 
pieces, worth $4.97. 13. The 1\Iormon coin was executed in Utah, though 
composed of CaliforIúan gold, There were four d
nominati
ms, t
o and a half, 
five, ten, and twenty dollar pieoes. They were Irregular In wClght 
n
 fi.ne- 
ness, averaging about $8,50 to the ten dollars, 14, Dunbar & Co. s ImIta- 
tion of the national five-dollar piece assayed about 84.98, 15. The fifty-dollar 
piece or slug of the United States assayer at San Francisco, .Augustus Hum- 
bert, appointed by act of congress in 1830, was fully up to Its alleged vah
e 
when coined, but not being hardened by copper the wear was rapId.. T.lus 
I,iece was octagonal in shape, stamped 880 and 887 fine, the former wClgll1ng 
two and three quarters ounces. Stamped ingots were also used as currency 
in those days. The inconvenience arising from the use of the slug, or fifty- 
(lollar piece, induced 'Vass, :l\Iolitor, & Co. to issue in Janua
y 1
52 3: neW 
five-dollar piece, surroundeJ by a raised milled edge, and superIOr ill finlsh to 
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fifty-dollar 'slugs,' ,vhich found general circulation for 
SOlne years. SOlne proved of even hig
er value than 
the legal coin, but others were defective and suffered 
rebat.e. Silver coin ,vas inlportcJ in large quantities 
from different parts of the ,vorld Ly shre\vJ traders, 
,vho relying on the unscrutinizing extravagance of 
these days passed inferior denominations at sOllle 
t\venty per cent or more above their real value. In- 
deed, silver ,vas frequently raked into the dra,ver ,vith- 
out counting or inspection, and anything approaching 
in size and appearance a half or quarter dollar piece 
,vas accepted as such, and slllaller pieces for a bit. 2D 


any hitherto made in California. It was a fac-simile of government coin, ex- 
cept on one side was stamped 'VV. 
I. & Co.,' and on the other, 'In California. 
gold. ' The value of this coin was four cents more than that of the govern- 
ment, having a uniform standard of 880 fine, and weighing 131.9 grains, with 
no other alloy than that of the silver which combined naturally with the gold. 
Their coining machinery was in N aglee's building on .1\Ierchant street, aftcr- 
ward for 13 years occupied by the author as a part of his buok and station- 
eryestablishmcnt. They could coin seven or eight thousand dollars a day, 
including correspondingly good ten-dollar pieces, which were all readily re- 
ceived on deposit by the banks. Some of the coining machinery brought out 
by different trading companies found its way to Sacramento, where J. S. 
Orm:.:;by & Co. struck coins for miners. According to the S. José Pioneer, ]\tIay 
5, 1877, their royalty was 20 per ccnt. Bankers resolved in 1851 to decline 
all private coins; but Adams & Co. insisted on their accepting those of vYass, 
Molitor, & .1\Ioffatt, and traders found it good policy to countenance many 
more. By raising the price of dust to $17, the banks did; however, interpose a. 
check, as did the attempt of the government in 1852 to refuse even the slugs 
issued under its auspices, a step which for a time placed legal coins at a high 
premium, as had been the case in 1848-9 for custom-house duties. The legis- 
lature passed an act to l)revellt private coinage, but repealed it on March 25th, 
and issued another on Apr. 21st, obliging coiners to mark the actual value on 
their issues, and redeem them 'with legal money. Cal. Statutes, 1851, 171,404, 
The establishment of the mint in IS54 proved the best restraint, and in 1856 
the final condemnation was passed on prÌ\
ate coins. A Ita Cal" J\:1arch 28, Apr. 
1, 1831; Oct. 24, 1332; Oct. 5, 12, 1834; Apr, 10, lS5G; Nov. 28, 18G8; Pac. 
News, :r.lay 9, Scpt. 21, Nov. II, 1830; Feb. I, Apr. 5, 9, 17, 1851; Cal. 
Courier, .1\larch 6, 1851; S. F. Herald, Feb, 8, Oct. 15, 1851; Jan. 17, 1852; 
Sac. Union, Apr. 30, 1853, etc.; Polynesian, vi. 12G; vii. 130; Garni<;s' Early 
Days, .1\18., 12; Placer Times, Feb. 23, 1850; .J..1Iountain Democ., Nov. 25, 1854; 
Hunt'.y Jlag., xxix, 236, 743. Dicl'eson's Amer. Numismatic .J..l1an. contained 
engravings of California coins. In :1\Iexican times hides, cattle, etc., had to 
supply the lack of coin. 
:l9 A trader imported $100,000 Austrian zwallzigcrs at 17 or 18 cts and 
passed them for 25 cts. Fernandez, Cal., ]'\18., 175-6. Stout found 15-ct 
coins passed for 2.'5 cts. First S. S. Pioneers, 120; Smiley's Vig., :MS., 19- 
Fran
s, English shillings, Danish, East Indian, amI other coin circulated. 
San Franciscan precautions drove the dcbased foreign coinage after some 
years to the interior, where it still commanded a premium, even aftcr Stock- 
ton banks in Oct. 1854 resolved to recognize francs only at 20 cts and other 
coins in proportion. Soon afterward the 5-ct piecc began to circulate; yet to 
this day dealers accord it only partial acknowledgment. 
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In 1850 the goverIllIlent provided for an assay office 
at Sa.ri. Francisco, and although a merely semi-official 
establishment was opened,30 it rendered good service 
in checking inferior coinage and correcting irregulari- 
ties with gold-dust. T,vo years later an appropriation 
was granted of $300,000 for a branch lllint,31 which 


SÐThe agent in charge, A. Humbert, made contracts with private firms to 
issue slugs, etc. Crane, Past, 28-9, condemns it as a 'shaving shop.' The 
legislature passed an act Apr. 20, 1850, for the appointment of an assayer. 
Placer Times, :May 22, 1850. Kohler was appointed. Soc. T'J'a1U}CJ'ipt, June 
29, 1830, 
31 For measures to this end since 18;:>0, see U. S. Gov. Doc., Cong, 31, 8ess. 
2, H. Ex. Doc. i., p. 10; Congo 32, Sess. 1, Doc. 92, V., Doc. 132, xiii.; fd., H. 
1\Iiscel. Doc, 60; petitions, Ùl Unbound Doc., 136-7; Hayes' lIIinill[J Arch., 
118., i. '5; id., Puù. La.ws, 11-13; Pac. l'lcws, 
lay 13, Nov. I, 1830; comments 
of Gwin, J[em., 67, 81, who introduceù the bill. N. Am. !lev., lxxv. 410-24; 
Alta Cai., Apr. 13, 1832. The absence of a mint was estimated to cause a loss 
of $10,000,000 a year to the state. Curtis & Perry, assayers on Commercial 
st, contracted with the government to make certain additions to their estab- 
lishment anù put in the neces::;ary machinery for the sum of $29G,000. The 
contractors turned oyer the mint to L. A, Birdsall, the superintendent, and 
all was ready for the reception of gola-dust the 3d of April, 1834. The new 
machinery was manufactured in Philadelphia, under the supervision of George 
Eckfeldt of the U. 8. mint, and put up conjointly by himself and his son, 
John 1\1. Eckfeldt, the first coiner. J. R. Snyder was the first treasurer, 
John Hueston, melter anù refiner, A. Haraszthy, assayer, and there were some 
25 assistants. For assaying and running into bars, the then prevailing local 
charge of one h
lf of one per cent was made. For assaying and refining, the 
rate was II cents an ounce, or six tenths of one per cent. Half of one per 
cent additional was charged for coining, thus making the whole cost for turn- 
ing gold-dust into coin 1.10 per cent. Seven eighths of one per cent was the 
Philadelphia rate. At this time only one private coining establishment was 
in operation here, that by Kellogg & Richter. It is estimateù that only one 
fourth of the gold so far produced had been coined in S. F. A description 
of the mint is given in Alta Cal., Apr. 5, Sept. 23, 1853; Jan, 4, 1\Iarch 28, 
Apr. 4, 
Iay IG, 1854, and other papers; and a view in Annals B. P., 52ü. 
:For cost anù later appropriations, with salaries, see U. S. Gov. Doc., Congo 
3:3, 8ess. 2, H. Ex, Doc. 3, ii. 357; Congo 34, 8ess, 3, Doc. 32, V.; llzmt's 
J,.
[a[J., xxxi. 228; xxxiii. 353-5; Golden Era, Dec. 18, 18.33; Hayes'ltIinillY, i. 
90. Operations were temporarily suspended on several occasions within the 
following three years, P. Lott succeeded as supt in 1833, salary 84,500. 
S. P. Bulletin, Kov. 14, 185.3, Oct. 10, Nov. 1, 183G. In 1837 several charges 
of embezzlement were preferred against employés, The coin,age for 183
-6 
amounted to $9,731,574, $21,121,73:2, and $28,51G,147, respectIvely, of whIch 

,IG4,075 and 8200,609 were in silver for 1855-6, mostly quarter-dollars, and 
about half as many fifty-cent pieces. The gold embraced over 2,000,000 
double eagles, some 200,000 eagles, 1.30,000 half-eagles, some three-dol!ar, 
quarter-eagle, anù dollar pieces, besiùes some $12,000,00Ò in bars. U. S. ,001.," 
Doc., Congo 35, 8ess. 2, H. Ex. Doc. 3, i. 72-80. The pressure of busmess 
under the growing silver production led c
n
ress ill18ü4 t
 a}?propriate $30a, 000 
for a more commodious structure. AddItIonal appropnatlOns were granted, 
and in 1874: was opened the new edÜice on Fifth st, whose hollow parallelo- 
gram, in two stories, covers an area of IGO by 217 feet. It 
s in, Doric st.yle, 
with brick walls faceù with blue-gray sandstone. InauguratlOn III S. F. 
all, 
Nov. 1, G, ISï-1; Alta Cal., 
lay :2;). ]5;0; 7'a.lflor'8 Gutl''';, 17-1-91. The coin- 
age, which in 1860 had fallen to 
12,000,OJU, range!l betwecn $l-1,OOO,OJO 
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opened in April 1854, and gave quick relief to legal 
currency by issuing over fifty-nine minions by the end 
of 1856, of which two thirds were in double eao'les 
alone. In 1886, with a coinage of $25,000,000, balf- 
eagles formed this proportion. Attempts to circulate 
paper notes n1et with little favor; and subsequently a 
special legislative act prohibited such money ':
2 greatly 
to the benefit of the COlllll1unity; for by leaving to 
California a purely n1etallic currency the financial 
can vulsions ever threatening a field so speculative 
have been greatly softened. The eastern crisis of 
1851 was greatly mitigated by gold shipments from 
California. Even treasury notes ,vere restricted to a 
slnall circulation under the specific-contract act of the 
sta tee 33 
Early California speculations partook in a marked 
and $22,000,000, during 1863-73. After this, the Nevada yield increased it 
to 830,000,000 by 1877. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, it fell to 
about $24,000,000, and after some fluctuations, stood at nearly the same 
figure for the year ending June 
O, Issa. u. S. ....1Iint Reports; .1Iayes' .J..1Iining 
Arch., i. 92, llO, Comment on silver and currency, and their effect on trade, 
S. F. Cll,amber Com., 1873, 15-29; Cal. Rernonetization, 1-91; Buttemer's Coin- 
age, 1-18. 
One of the ablest and most esteemed mint superintendents was H. L. 
Dodge, the descendant of a family which traces the departure of its founder 
from England in 1629. Born at l\lontpelier, Vt, Jan. 31, 1825, he was edu- 
cated at the state university. '\Vhile preparing for the profession of law, the 
gold fever carried him away to S. F., where he as clerk of the court and coun- 
cil took a prominent part in the development of the city during 1849-50. 
Two years later he was here admitted to the bar and gathered a large client- 
age, but soon abandoned it to join his brothers in establishing the wholesale 
provision house of Dodge, Sweeney, & Co. After a brief term as supervisor, 
he was in 18G2 and following years sent successively to the legislative assem- 
bly and senate. In 1877 he accepted an appointment on the U. S, treasury 
commission and the superintendency of the mint, which he left with a rarely 
equalled record for judicious and honorable management. He subsequently 
served on the U. S. l\Iint Assay commission, as president of the chamber of 
commerce and of the pioneer society. 
32 Cal. Statutes, 1853, 128. Banks were already prohibited by the consti- 
tution from issuing paper money. F. l\larriott issued notes in Dec. 1851, 
for one and :five dollars, under the name of 'cash orders,' but none would. ac- 
cept them. The common use of gold created a contempt for less tangible 
currency. 
33 Under which contracts define the currency to be paid. 
iany patriots 
raised an outcry against the discrimination, but metal prevailed, and remains 
the medium in 19 out of 20 instances, although greenbacks have here recov- 
ered from their position practically of merchandise, and deprived gold-note 
banks of their vantage. The period of 18GI-5 IJroved a golden harvest for mer- 
chants dealing with the east. The present amount of coin on hand within 
the state has been calculated at $80,000,000, of which five sixths is in mint, 
treasuries, and banka. 
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degree of the gan1bling spirit connected ,vith IDI111no', 
and the bizarre, capricious extravagance produced by 
the sudden unfolding of wealth. An independence 
and daring prevailed, which soared above petty haO'- 
g]ing, and revel1ed in dashing operations and great pr
- 
jects. Partnerships and contracts were accepted on 
the spur of the moment. 34 Gold ,vas taken by liberal 
pinches. Prices \vere regulated by an elastic con- 
science, guided by a keenness sharpened with experi- 
ence. 1\len preferred to speculate at great odds rather 
than endure irksome stagnation, and stoical as to the 
illunediate results, they ,yere ever buoyed by the hope 
of a happy turn. They met the Inockery of chance \vith 
cheerful energy and recuperative power, and if over- 
\vhelmed one mon1ent by some s\veeping financial 
crash or obliterating conflagration, they were on their 
feet the next, planning fresh undertakings, and con- 
structIng lle\V buildings. 3 ;> 
Although accident rather than perseverance brought 
fortune 36 -the happy speculation on the turn of the 


34 And without knowing anything about the partner or parties, adds 
"\V11ite, Pioneer, 1\IS., 194, 201. 
35 Hawley, Observ., :MS., 7-8, writes that he was burned out six times 
within less than a year and a half; and Neall, Vi[J., :MS., 15-16, four times 
within 14 months. Of course many succumbed. James Phelan was engaged 
in trade at Cincinnati when the gold fever induced him to transfer his gen- 
eral merchandise to S. F., and there establish himself in Aug. 1849 with his 
brother, under the firm J. & 
1. Phelan, for which a third brother, John, a 
merchant of N, York, acted as Atlantic agent. Fires and mismanagement 
by partners made inroads in time, but Mr Phelan turned to the rescue and 
continued as sole trader tilllS69, to devote himself to his interest in banking 
and real estate, the latter distributed in different sections of the coast, and 
including one of the most conspicuous buildings of S. F. In 1870 he helped 
to organize the first national Lank, as president, acting also as director of the 
national bank of San J osé. He also participated in forming the 'Vestern 
F,ire and l\larine Insurance Co., and in pushin
 operations on the Panamá. 
canal. By all who knew him he was acknowledged as one of the most enter- 
prising of our Cal. pioneers, and as one to whom the state was indebted for 
much of its early prðsperity. . 
36 One class of goods in an invoice 'Would frequently bring a fortune, whIle 
the rest proved a loss. Instances hy Coleman, Viy., 
lS., 155-65; Dean's 
Stat., MS., 3. In 1850 four firms contracted with a Chile house for 100,000 
to 200
 000 harrels of flour at $14, each firm assuming responsibility for 
$700,000, with a forfeit of $100,000. The market rose, they speedily made 
several hundred thousand dollars, and could have retired with a large surplus 
after paying the forfeit, but they continued to accept the flour, which fell and 
swallo
ed much more than the profits.: Hittell's S. F., 2
3-14. Cþeney & 
HazeLllle of Sac. made a profit of $3aO,000 on 880,000 Invested ill flour. 
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luarket, or the fortunate possession of goods to meet a 
dCluand-yet shre\vdness and observation were profit- 
aLle. The dealer could feel the nlarket by advancing 
his prices upon each successive purchaser; he could 
sell one class of goods on condition that certain unde- 
sirable effects should be taken ;37 he could buy at 
forced auction and send the merchandise to better 
inland Inarkets, or sell it out on the stre'et corners at 
great profit. 33 
The cost of handling goods and the combination of 
traders tended to Inaintain retail prices within certain 
lÎlnits, especially in the interior, with its nunlerous 
points of distribution, so that the n1iners gained only 
in a 111easure by the decline at San Francisco. They 
\vere, for that 111atter, the golden geese, to be plucked 
prilnarily by the store-keepers \vho follo\ved their trail, 
anù indirectly by lllerchants, carriers, and nlanufac- 
turers. 3 :J By Inaintaining agents at the chief D1art, 
and comn1unication \vith the camps, dealers at the in- 
terior entrepôts could do a safe and profitable trade,40 
and canlp stores, \vith their sn1all and varied stock, 
ran little risk. COlnpetition naturally caused great 
fluctuations also here, within the bounds assigned by 
the cost of local transportation, but if one earn p ,vas 
well provided, the supply train would usually distribute 
its cargo in small lots at different diggings. Although 
flour sold -during the, middle of 1850 at fifteen and 


Crary's Vig., 118., 3. Schwartz, opposite Sac., from the sale of melons, real- 
ized that year (1849) $30,000. Burnett's Rec" MS., ii. 132-3. '\Vhite of San 
José had a patch of onions which netted him over $12,000 in 1849. CT0í:5by's 
Event8, ThIS., 128; JVood's Sixteen ,JIo., 171. 
:Ii If only to save storage. The price for goods woulù often differ wiJely 
at different shops. SrlmlÎedell's Stat., 
lS., 1-2. 
38 Smiley, Jriy., :MS., 17-22, sold some crockery at $5 a crate, and found 
the buyer retailing it at $3 a piece. Boots purchaseù at auction for $10 to 
$] 6 a pair were solù on the street at $30 to $100, and so with wines, etc. 
Colexnan's Vig" MS., 155-G5. Butter at 20 cts was sent to Coloma to sell for 
80 ets, etc.; Oakland Transcript, :March 12, 1874; Neall's Stat" 1\18., 7-9. 
Unsalable japanned waiters were transformed into valucù tom-irons for min- 
ers; the emptied bottles of seltzer water sold for more than the original 
cases, 
39 Helper, Land of Gold, 140-1, bestows a wail over the drones. 
40 Sac. Transcript, Jan. 14, 1831, instancp.s a succc::;sful firm of Sac., which 
in Smonths solù 
.)O,OOJ worth of gooùs. 
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seventeen dollars per hundred-weight in certain interior 
stations
 \vith other articles in proportion, yet in these 
early d.ays the rate \vas usually kept above t\venty-five 
cents a pound. The increase of light river stearners 
tended rnainl y to red uce the cost of transport, for they 
penetrated into lllost of the tributaries, and in the 
ulountain districts the abundance of aalne served as a 
ö 
check on traders. Nevertheless, if these were re- 
strained in certain directions, they could al\vays rely 
on one prolific source of revenUè, in the extravagant 
ana convivial habits of the Ininers, Il10st of \vhom 
spent an their golden winnings at the bar if not at the 
counter. The simple-Ininded Indians and the prodi- 
gal .:\Iexicans \vere even ll10re \velcome customers. 41 


The risk attending early California COilllnerce ,vas 
increased by the absence of civil governillent anù laws 
to enforce the observance. of obligations, midst the 
general disorganization. This had to be left to the 
honor of the parties; and at first the method '\vorked 
well, partly because the readiness \vith \vhich wealth 
presented itself reduced the temptation to defraud. 
l\Iisfortune al\vays met ,vith consideration, while sum- 
lnary justice 42 ,vas apt to be meted to suspicious 
parties. 'Vith growing pressure and strange aJn)ix- 
ture of n1en, trickery and rascality grew apace. The 
distance frolll foreign and eastern claimants \vas great, 
and evasion easy, ,vith frequent conflagrations, and 
pliant or fictitiou8 partners to cover any Jllallipulation. 43 


4-1 The Indians were found to be good customers from their lack of appre- 
ciating the value of money, and the readiness with which they could be im- 
posed upon, especially to purchase baubles and inferior articles. Buffum, Six 
.J..1Iontlu
, 93--4, Coronel, Cosa..'J Cal., 1\1S., 142-3, give striking instances. Span- 
ish-Americans proved no less profitable from their extravagance and readiness 
to spend money, as Belden, Stat., MS., 53-5, found in his dealings with them. 
4t There was no time to hunt rascals; but those within reach were liable 
to summary chastisement. Garniss relates that a vacillating party to a con- 
tract was promptly reminded of duty by having his attention called to a group 
of armed men who were evidently awaiting ortler
. Early Day,s, 1\'18., 13. 
43 After great fires it was common enough to feIgn or magnIfy losses. One 
partner would sell to another, and when he failed, huy back the interest at a 
nominal sum. For false entries and transfers the case of Croniu & 1\Iarkley 
of 1851 affords a striking instance. Fraudulent brokers, bankers, insura.nce 
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The credit systcln of California ,vas fraught \vith 
Ji.1uch 
lazard, aside frolll the prevalent spirit of specu- 
lation \vhich required it; instance merely the climatic 
influence on n1ining, particularly on so-called dry dig- 
gings, \v here the realization of n1any 1110nths of labor 
depended upon the brief rainy season, a season which 
again closed operations and intercourse in other quar- 
ters. Payments were also largely connected with the 
success of prospectors, so that calnp traders had to 
count upon many risks, which in turn extended from 
then1, as the chief and prin1ary agents,44 to all branches 
of business. The organization of the challlber of 
C01l1n1erce ií1 1850 45 brought early rernedies for many 
difficulties, but nothing save bitter experience could 
check the recklessness and over-confidence which 
stanlped flush-time trading. 
The n1ain causes of cOlnlnercial disasters \vere the 
excessive and badly selected shiprnents \vhich periodi- 
cally, upon slight encouragelnent, flooded the 111ar- 
kets,46 to the ruin of merchants. Then came a series 
of devastating fires to undermine additional numbers, 


agents, etc., posed a while till their net was filled. How high interest could 
rapicllyeat away a large capital may be seen from the case of Gladwin, Hugg, 
& <';0., in S. F. Bulletin, Sept. 29, 1858. Adulteration of flour led to strong 
measures. Id., Apr. 28, 183G; Alta Cal., Feb. 14:, 1832. Certain defects 
and losses were ascribed to rats. Neall's Vi!]., MS., 17, Notwithstanding a 
prohibition act against lotteries, Cal. 8tatllte8, 1851, p. 211, these apertures 
for deception and for unsalable effects continueù to flourish for several years, 
as shown in my preceding chapter on society. There was an outcry against 
them in the legislature as early as 1854. Cal. Jour. Sen., 1854, pp. 324-6, ape 
7; 1853, pp. 47-9; 1856, pp. 514:-19, ape 21. 
H To refuse credit was not politic among so fraternal a class as miners, 
Fernandez, Cal., 
I8., 178. Culver laments in 1851 the uncertainty of repay- 
ments. Sac. Directory, 74. An unjust attachment law, which gave property 
to creditors according to the date of their levies, exposed to seizure also un- 
paid goods in possession of the debtor. 
45 On 
Iay 1, 1850; incorporated Nov. 3, 1851. Pac. Ne'ws, 1Iay 10, 1850; 
Nov. 27, 18-19, etc.; S. F. Herald, June 5, 1850; Com. lIerald, Nov. 18, 1867. 
Its location was in the merchants' exchange, which had opened in Dec. 1849. 
See Alta Cal" Dec. 15, 1849; S. F. Bulletin, Nov. 10, 183!); J.YeaU's Viy., 1\18., 
18-20. Its annual reports have proved valuable for the present chapter; 
likewise those of the S. F. Commercial assoc., aiming to protest against 
frauds. 
-lG California traders were less to blame for this rush. They suffered also 
from unprincipled shipþers, who would take hints from orders received and 
forward them by slow vessels, while sending consignments of their own by 
faster sailers, and so forestall the customer. 
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and affect every inhabitant in San Francisco. Under 
such cirèulnstances it is strange that EO fe\v panics arc 
to be recorded. The first, in Septelnber 1850, attended 
by a 'run' upon the banks, resulted in the suspension 
of the pioneer banking establishnlent. About the 
same tilne the three leading banks of Sacran1ento 
coll:1psed with a shock that was felt throuo-hout the 
mining region.47 0 

rhe second and greater monetary crisis occurred in 
1855, after brewing for several years. A revolution 
l1ad gradually taken place in the industrial and con1- 
111ercial condition of the state. The diggings 'v ere 
declining, and although nearly balanced by the devel- 
opment of quartz veins, Inining ,vas passing largely 
into the hands of conlpanies and elnployers, to the 
exclusion of a host of hUlnble Ininers, \yho were cast 
adrift to s\vell the labor market, and lo\ver inconles in 
every direction. Their chief recourse \vas agriculture, 
with the effect of increasing the yield of \vheat and 
barley alone from less than 30,000 bushels in 1850 to 
over 8,000,000 bushels in 1856, and decreasing to a 
mere trifle the inJport of staple proyisions, \vhich dur- 
ing the early years had ahnost all been introduced 
from abroad. The change in occupation ttnd incolne 
produced, Uloreover, additional contractions fro1l1 re- 
trenchment and hOlTIe production. Yet con1mercial 
circles renlained stupidly blind to the variation, hug- 
ging themselves with the delusion that local lnishaps 
and ephemeral causes \vere accountable for a depres- 
sion that Il1Ust be temporary. And so over-trading, 
speculation, and extravagance continued, with gro\ving 
indebtedness, glutted markets, and a dulness \v hich at 
San Francisco was soon manifested in declining ton- 
nage, tenantless houses, and falling real estate values. 
The convulsion began in 1855 \vith the news that 
the St I..Jouis parent house of Page, Bacon, and Com- 
P anv, lcadino- bankers of San Francibco, had suspenùeù. 
01 ü 


4-7 Barton Lee made an assignment on Aug. 5th, with liabilities oyer 
$1,000,000; the firms of Henley and 'Va.bass followed shortly after. 
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The first nlanifestation ,vas a run upon this bank, 
\vhich Succulllbed on February 2:2d, follo\ved by the 
susp0nsion of a large nUluber of establishnlellts, nota- 
bly AdalHS and cCHupauy. This \vas an express and 
banking-hou;:;e, \yith branches in alnlost every to\vn 
and luining Ca1l1p on the coast. It had grO\Vll up in 
the confidence of the people, and alllong its depositors 
\vere Inany \vho had entrusted their all to its keeping. 
vVhen this institution fell, faith in bankers seenled for 
the titne destroyed. A financial sturiLl s\vept over 
the country, leaving in its track disaster, ruin and con- 
fusion. In San Francisco alone, t\VO hundred firuls 
failed that year, \vith liabilities exceeding eig] it 111Ïl- 
lions, anJ assets estinlated at less than one-fifth of this 
àl11ount; and yet the city nUlnbered scarcely 40,000 
inhJ,oitants. Of firtHs established before 1850 not one 
in t.311 survived. On the 22d of February, not then a 
legal holiday, a quiet run \vas nlade upon Adanls and 
COll1pany, and it \vas 
aid that $250,000 and up\vards 
was \vithdra\vn. Still the general féeling \vas that 
the bank ,vould maintain itself, and during the run, 
,vhile eager deLnancls \vere luade by son18 patrons, 
others eaU18 ta express confidence and to extend the 
tilue on their dep3sits. The officers of the bank, ho\v- 
ever, loakel \vith alarnl upon anothers day's run; for 
\vhile it seen18d certain that its assets ,vere sufficient, 
llPlCh of its funds \vere held in different branch offices. 
"\Vithaut this help, \vhich could not be had in tilne, 
because there ,vas no railroad cOlnnlunication \vith 
any of these offices, and telegraphic lines to only t\VO 
or three of thelll near the city, another day's run 
,vauld be a catastrophe. 
A consultation ,vith the best legal talent on the 
Pacific coast ,vas had; the \vhole night of the 22d \vas 
spent in efforts to lneet the crisis. I. C. Woods, part- 
ner and manaaer of the bank, was of the opinion that 

 - 
the coin \vould give out early in the day, and ìn 
this event it \vas a question \vhethcr excited and 
su
picious depositors ,vould accept gold-dust. Trcnor 
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W. Park insisted that it ,vould be a hazardous 
experin1cnt to ofter gold-dust. Others tried to pre- 
vail upon 'V oods to open the Lank anù payout 
gold-dust if neccs
ar'y, because it ,vas fairly current, 
and becauso ah:;o it ,vould be 11101'e acceptable \vith 
\vhatevcr discount, than to undergo the expense and 
uncertainty of litigation. But Park prevailed. In 
'v hat \vay then could the bank be closeJ? 'Vhat 
legal for1H inyoked? Superior coun
el pointed out 
to \V oods that a petition iu insolvency to liquidate 
the debts of the bank pro rata had better be Blade. 
But fi9ally it ,vas detern1Ïned to appoint a receiver, 
anù the Inan selected ,vas A. A. Cohen, 'v ho after 
SOllIe denlur consented, his Londs of $1,000,000 being 
ilnlnediately furnished and approved. 
Before proceeding further, it should be here re- 
ln
rked that as to :\11' Cohen's receivership, I haye in 
the Inain follo\ved his o,vn statell1ent, in tIle absence 
of conclusiye evidence to the contrary, taking hilH at 
his ,vord. 
It ,vas suggested that, o,ving to the excitable char- 
acter of the population, an attack ,vould doubtless be 
tnade upon the bank and the funds carried a\vay; 
therefore it might be advisable for the receiver to 
renl()Ve the coin, gold-dust, and valuables. Cohen 
acted upon this advice; but o\ving to the lin1Ìted 
tirne, it \vas impossible to have the coin counted 
and the gold-dust ,veighed; besides, it ,vas not neces- 
sary, as Woods assured hiln tbat two eillployés of 
the bank had already taken an account of t.he contents 
of the vaults, \vhich \vere then hurriedly reilloved and 
deposited \vith Alsop and c01l1pany, private bankers 
of San :Francisco. This san1e n10rning the bank of 
Adarns and con1pany ,vas surrounded by a threaten- 
ing and angry 1nob of creditors, ,vho JellHtnded pay- 
111ent of their various claiu1s. Siulilar scenes ,,,cre 
enacted around all the branch offices in the state. 
In those days ,ve \vere ,vithout railroads, and except 
one or t\VO near points, ,vithout telegraphic connection. 
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It \vas therefore ùifficult to cOllllnunicate \vith the 
agèuts of the COll1pany, only a fe,v near offices ans\ver- 
iug the den13lLI of the receiver by sending coin and 
dust. The creditors in the intcrior, ilnn1cdiately thcy 
learned of the suspension of the Lank, attached \vhat- 
ever they could get, \vhile sheriff8 and constables 
broke op
n safes and vaults of the cOlnpany, anò took 
a\vay in cyery case nluch 11101'0 than sufficient to pay 
the alnounts covered by the ,vrits of attaclllllcnt in 
their hands; in nlany cases th e original delnands 
,vere les.3 than t\venty dollars, the costs of these 
all10unted to four titnes that sunl. It \vas not p()
'si- 
ble to get possession of tho scattered assets of Adams 
and cOll1pany. 
It bccan1e apparent to the receiver that Adall1s and 
COl11pany could not reSUllle business, and upon 11laking 
an exan1Ìnation of the books ,vhich calue to hilll froln 
the San Francisco office, he found that the 1110ney 
'v hich he had actually receiyed ,vas considerably less 
than the anlount ,vhich the books sho,ved he should 
have on hand. It \vas ascertained that ,vhen tbe 
stoppage of the bank had been resol vell upon, and 
before the receiver had been notified, a large an10unt 
of gold-dust and coin had been rellloved froll1 the 
office of Adanls and Conlpany to the private assay 
office of ICellogg, He,yston and Conlpany, and that 
the gold-dust ,vhich hall been received froIn the in- 
terior on the evening of the 22d of February had 
Leen taken to the saIne place. These funds 
lad been 
dissipated, '\vliether rightfully or \vrongfully, and ,vith- 
out rernedy. Part of the aUlount \vas covered by 
cash checks, \vhile the gold-dust abstracted, it ,vas 
clailned, was not the property of the bank, and ,vas 
held for the account of those who haJ shipped it 
through the cOlnpany as an express agent. Finally 
the attorneys of Adanls and COlllpany, realizing that 
there ,vas no possibility of winding up the affairs of 
the fir111 through a receiver, and not being aLle to 
induce anyone to accept this office ,vho could at the 
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saIne tinle give the necessary bond, adopted the idea, 
first suggested by John T. Doyle, of settlino' the es- 
tate by a proceeding in insolvency. It 111ayÜhere be 
rCLnarked that this gentlcrnan, else\yhere quoted as 
authority in IllY California, has been, since the cal.ly 
days of this state, a very conspicuous and rc:pl1table 
jurist; recognized not only as alllong the ablest la,v- 
.reI'S on the coast, but as one \vho can be depel:dt'd 
upon to 111aintain the honor and dignity of the Lar; 
and ,yithal, a scholar of rare culture and refinelllent. 
The court entertained the petition, and three as- 
signees, \vere appointed to take charge of the estate 
and adlninister it. Thereupon Cohen did not inl- 
111ediately press his application to be dibcharged as 
recciyer, but a\vaited the election of the assignees 
to 'VhOll1 he n1Ïght turn over his accounts. Those 
selected ,vere Richard Rom
n, Ed\vard Jones, and 
A. A. Cohen. At once turning over to the assignees 
all 11loncys and property of every description, the re- 
ceiyer took a receipt for the sanle, and thereupon 
pressing his application to be relieyed, the court 
appointed "Tillianl G. Wood referee to exaluine his 
accounts. \v'T' ood nlado his report, sho,ving that 
Cohen had fully and fairly accounted for everth ing; 
and no\v the court n1ade an order directing that hi" 
bonùs be cancelled anJ he be relieved. 
Soon after\vard great confusion ,vas caused by the 
tlecision of the supreLne court that all proceeJings in 
insol vency ,vere void; for the creditors of Adanls aud 
cOtnpany thereupon brought Huit to attach the funds 
of that firlH, no\v deposited in the banking house of 
Pa1Ll1er, Cook and cOlnpany, and garnished all the 
debtors \vho ovved them nloney. 
The court then required Cohen again to take charge 
of this property as receiver, which he refused to do, 
on the ground that he had been discharged and his 
bonds cancelled. 1Iean\vhile, during his tenlporary 
alJsence in the eastern states, the court had seen fit 
to order his removal froln the receivership, and to 
HrsI', C.\I... VOL. YII, ]2 
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appoint to that place Henry 1\1. Naglce. Cohen, 
being required by the court to account for the J})issillg 
funds of Adanls and C(Hnpany, set forth the facts as 
above narrated, sho\ving that he had lost all authority 
and control oyer the same, and that he had no po,vcr 
to account for then), and ,vas altogether unable to sur- 
render the saIne to the court. A suit was then cunl- 
lTIenced through N aglee, on account of Adauls and 
COlupany, against Cohen. It ,vas a lTIOst vexatious 
suit. A great deal of exciten1ent prevailed, and the 
prEss of San 
"rancisco preferred to lay all blan1e upon 
and to crilninate the Inost convenient perHon for use 
in its articles, and Inanifested neither the disposition 
nor the capacity to consider the elnbnrrassing Cil'ClU11- 
stances under their legal aspect. Cohen was tenlpO- 
rarily lllade the scapegoat for all in the court-house. 
The verdict agianst hirn, by ,vhich he ,vas attached 
and required to give bond, \vas really ineffective, and 
relnained in statu) quo. Various illotions ,vere 11láde, 
exceptions taken, divers proceedings ,vere instituted, 
but no j udgnlent ,vas entered, as it ,vas necessary for 
a further accounting before any final judgtnent could 
be rendered. 
AJter \vaiting until 1862, soliciting investigatiùn at 
an tillles, alld vindicating hirnself ,vhenever opportu- 
nity ,vas allc>\ved, at last, feeling that to perlllÌt ad- 
verse reeord against hitH any longer ,vas not only 
Joing nn iujustice to hiln
e]f
 but ,vas doing hin1sclf 
anJ his fricudH an injury, Cohen, through his attor- 
n. 'ys, insisted that ,vhatever prosecution ,,,as to be 
In
tde a.o'ainst hill) should be Blade and finished forth- 
ð 
,vith. Hence, after he had been illlprisoned for 
ix 
111011ths, a,vaiting trial in the district court of tIle 
fourth judicial district of the state of California, on 
tIle 30th of June, 1862, it ,vas ordered by the court 
that this suit be forever dislni
lSed. 48 


48 A,lfred A. Cohen was born in London July 17, 1829. His father was a. 
coffee pla,nter in the 'Vest Inllie
, who failed as the result of the elllancipa- 
tiOIf act of 1838, and was unable to complete the education of his son, who 
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Thq litigation ,vhich follc)\veù the first proceedin(Y
 
in the f;1Ïlure of Adau)
 and c0111pauy lasted for nea
I\T 
a decade, arHl s,val1o\ved up their as
ets. Under tll
' 
la,v a bank could not avail itself of its insolvency act, 
nor could its creditors deruand an equitable distribu- 
tion. The alnount received depended upon the gra:.;p, 
1nore or less forcibly fixed and tenaciously 111aintained, 
by lä,\yycr.:; ,,,ho divided the spoil \vith their 
lient:. 
aud not upon the just aUlount of the clain1s. TLe 
noorer de } Jositors, 'v ho ,vere not a"Lle to fio-ht a()'ain

t 
t ð û 
hea vy odds, realized nothing. But frOIl1 first to la
t 
the pu blic never understood ho,v disaster occurred, or 
\vhere the n1oney,vent ,vhich should have been in the 
bank to nleet the claiuls of its patron
. The ne\vspa.pers 
could only recite those IHatters ,vhich '\vere 111ade 
known through the courts, the courts ,vere not free 
frOlTI the ilnputations of fraud, the rage of the busines
 
COIll111Unity against theIn, exhibited later by the pro- 
ceedings of the Vigilant cOIllluittee, eOlnpelled tile 
judges to yacate the bench, and all ,yas confusion. 
l'he effect ,vas continuous, assisting in 1856 to drag 
dow'n over one hundred and forty firlns/
 but \vith lia- 


was put to the study of the law, but at the age of fourteen went to Cana(la 
to start ill life for him
elf. In 1847 he went as clerk to Ja,maica, all.l in 
] 84H left New York for California, where he arrived in 1S30, engaging in tht
 
Imsiness of a commission merchant in Sacramento and San Francisco. Iu 
1857 he ,";as formcrly admitted to the hal', and shortly after was appointed 
justice of the peace for Alalllech county, occupying himself also with taJ'milJg 
and horticulture. In 18G
 he retire<l from practice. He was the huilder ur 
the 
an Francisco amI Alameda railroad, which was completed in 18li-t-, and 
aften\'ards extended to Haywards. In 18G3 he oLt:Úned control of the :-;an 
Francisco an(l Oakland railroad, and Imilt the steamers El Cllpif1ln awl 
Ala.meda - the first double-cntlers on the coast, In ISGU he sold out his rail- 
road interests to the Ccntral Pacific company. In] 8ü; he was a<lmitted to 
pr<lctice before the Supreme Court of the United 
tates, Fronl 187
 to ]R

, 
when he retired almost entirely from practice, he took only casp.s III \'01 nll
 
large results, and was usually successful, heing for several years employe({ 
as a ttorney for the Central Pacific. He die(l slh.h.lenly while en route late 
in 1887 from New York to his home in Alameda. 
49 On Feb. 17, 1833, the steamer brought news of the suspension of the 
St Louis firm of Page, Bacon & Co., and a run ensued upon th
s bank. Thi3 
was well sustained with nearly $1,200,030 in the vaults, but five Jay.:! l:tter 
the firm announced its suspension. Sherman, .J.l1em.
 i. 109-IH, had been 
warned of <IanO'er with reO'ard to the firm in 1834, and IJÐ states that the 
managing partI
er ohjectel'to freely exhibit the c
ndition of the bank dl
ring 
the crisis. It paid out some SGOO,OOO before clo
Ulg on F<=:h. .2
d. , B
lsm:-ss 
was resumed. but further bad news from St LOUIS forced 1" -,...to liquidatIOn 
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bilities of hardly three and a half nlÏllions. The 1110st 
serious ,vas the failure of the bank of Pahner, Cook 
and C01npany, which involved a nurnber of officials,50 
and shook the credit of the state. Then, ,vith a nlis- 
understood uprising of popular power, California sank 
into disgrace abroad. But it was only for a ti1He. 
In vie\v of the apparently reckless \vay of doing 
business, California has been r8n13 rkably free fron1 
financial convulsions, and these 1nisfortl1nes, the only 
great disasters during flush titHes, ,vere brought upon 
her primarily through her connections. 
The crisis of 1855-6 ,vas but the clouded change 
froln the Illagnificent disorder of tbe golden period to 
the better regulated tenor of a setttleJ era; froIll the 
speculative Inania of general mining to the sedate 
habits of broad industrial expansion. On the ruins 
of 1n u ..;hroom firins rOS8 the substantia.l houses of 1110n 
trained and purified by varied experience; 111el1 \V 110 
had helped to raise reliable safeguards against hurt- 
ful fl uctuations: and established standards for 1110re 
legitilllate busiuess, under ,vhich San Francisco ,vas 
to retain the high positIon gained as the fifth COlnnler- 
cial city in the union, and the forelIlost on the Paeific. 


in ,May. Nine years later there was still half a million owing, hesides in- 
terest, with a residue of barely fi\Te per cent to meet it, l\leanwhile the 
run extenùed to other banks, among them foremost Adams & Co. The fail- 
ures for the year, chiefly connected with this crisis, numbered ] 97, with 
liabilities over $8,300,000, and assets estimated at only $],500,000. Among 
these figured 1\1arkwahl & Caspari with ahout 
268,000 liahilities, J, B. Bi- 
dleman 
2û 1,000, A. J. Tobias :;;;230,000, E. Vischer $192,000, J. 1\liùdleton 
$180,000, Chapin & Sawyer 8180,000, Gibbs & Co. $166,000, T. F. Gould 
:j;143,OOO, A. S. ";'right $145,000, C. }-T. \Vest 8144:,000, R. H. Chencry 
))140,000, J. A. McCrea 8131,000, F, Vassault :;i;119,000, 1\1. A. Correa 
,
I1Li,OOO, T. Sherry 
lJ5,OOD, Lepien, Schultz & Co. $1l2,OOO. Lucas, Tur- 
ncr & Co., B. Davidson & Co., and Drexel, Sather & {:hurch sustained them- 
selve3 under heavy pressure; Palmer, Cook & Co" and Tallant &. 'Vilde 
were considered sound enough to escape the fury; \Vells, Fargo & Co. sus- 
pended only temporarily for lack of ready coin; but \Vright's Miners' Ex- 
ch;Ulge bank succumbed, as did Robinson & Co.'s savings bank. Other savings 
banks are mentioned elsewhere, 

J \Vho had intrusted it with large sums of public money on the strength 
of the surety offered for them. Its liabilities as bondsmen for state officials 
alone were placed at f'383,OOO. Sac. Union. Oct. 17, 1855; July ]856; S. .P. 
Bullf,tin, No\.", 28, 1853; July 30, 18;;G; Alta Gal. III June 185G the firm 
faile!l for the second timc to pay the interest on the state bonds at N. York, 
an
l to meet the
=- own (!rafts there, Among the leading bankrupts were 
Chffor,l & Simmons for S:
:;3,000. FrwrllalHler & Kirchner $2.83,000, H. A. 
Breed 
132,00J, H. B. Pomeroy $]07,000, E. S. Perkins $108,000. 
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The Frazer river excitelnent of 1858 placed a tC1l1- 
porary check on revival, and the civil ,val', \vhile 
Í1Hparting greater stability to Californian cnterpri8c, 
deranged the order of affairs to SOllIe extent. Finan- 
cially, it proved a golden harvest for dealings \vith the 
eastern states, 'v here a depreciated paper currency 
prevailed, \v hile sales here COUl Inanded coin. Distanee 
and uncertainty concerning the duration of the strug- 
gle inlpeded tho nearer adjustlllcnt of values \vhich 
the overland raihvay helped to establish after 18G9. 
The effect on trade by raihvay cOlnulunication \vas nt 
fir
t depressing; it cut off nlany industries, and ruined 
nlany fÎrn1s. Under dil1lÏnishing ilIl ports by sea, and 
the opening of the interior to direct eastern sources, 
San Francisco suffered in particular. She had, 11101'e- 
ever, to share the gro\ving export, notably \vhea.t, \vith 
several bay pnrts. But cOlllpensation in due tilHe arose 
in the genera.l increase of trade, due to gro\vth of pop- 
ulation, and expansion of settlüluent, stirnulated by 
n1Ïning and agrieultural developn1ents throughout the 
state and in ad J ' oillina territories. These rell1ain triL- 
<') 
utary to the Lay city as the only good harbor except 
that of San Diego aiong a coa
t line of thirteen de- 
grees of latitude, at the gate of the riL-hest valleys on 
the Pacific slope, and consequently the 111ain distrib- 
uting point for an ocean traffic \v hich extends frOl11 
Alaska to South An1erica, frolH Australia to China. 
The railway systen1s cOllcentrating at this outlet are 
subsidiary channels to fresh fields in adjacent states 
and on the Atlantic slope, \vbile a gro\ving cOlnpeti- 
tion facilitates the introduction of supplies for local 
rnanufactures. l'he n1anifold resources of California, 
\vhich exceed tbose of any Pacific coast region, and 
her superior ad yantages ill luany irrlportant indus- 
tries over countries in the south anà in the orient, 
hold out the prospects of an ever-\videning range of 
nlarkets. 
So far the proportionately greater \vea]th arl10ng 
the Pacific coast population, lllarked by higher \Yages, 
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and their enterprising and open-handed disposition, 
fostered by recent settlclnellt and clilllatic conditions, 
has tended to prOlTIote a lively trade, far above the 
average for eastern states. This \vas stilnulated by 
the frequent renewal of Inining cxcitclnents, through 
the opening of fresh deposits in and beyond the state, 
\vhich, on tho other hand, tended to keep alive in a 
great lueasure the speculative spirit of the Hush tilHes, 
and to stilllulate a delnoralizing galnbling in Inining 
shares. By this 111CanS a large class ,vas i1l1poverishE'd, 
and taxed, D1oreovcr, ,vith assessnlellts to feed tricky 
111anagers, 'v ho gained control of rnines purely for 
fraudulent lllanipulations on the stock luarket. 51 Such 
operations could not fail to affeet C',)lDlllel'cial ll10rality 
to a certain degrce, and to endanger the standing of 
the nU111erOUS banks and firlns connected there\vith. 
This sta.te of afFairs, the ,vide collapse of lnines, the 
failure of crop.
, and the inflated value of real estate, 
contributed to bring about the financial crisis of 1877, 
the solitary OIle for a long period, attended Ly Lank 
failures and a tbrcatening attitude on the part of tho 
laboring classes, directed particularly against the CIJ i- 
nese. 5
 With the reaction caIne. a lllore sound condi- 


51 Favored by loose state laws, unscrupulous speculators coula practise 
their swindles '\\' ith impunity. They would acquire the management vf mines 
hy election tricks, and then use their position to 'bear and hull' the shares 
to their own gain, concealing valuable discoveries made by the diamvnd drill, 
or other means, until the share could be depreciated by damaging reports and 
secured; or when lodes gave sign
 of exhaustion, to uuloall the sh:trr.
s upon 
a duped public dazzled by unwarranted dividends. The director.:3 contracted. 
with themseh'es as owners of quartz-mills, timLer-land, awl teams, to crush 
ore whieh often was too poor to pay the expense, or to do other lleeL11e.5s or 
costly work, employed their tools at high salaries. :For all ot which the t10- 
lude(l public had to pay ill assessments or deductions f1'om profits. The chief 
mCll in these transactions usually disguised their rascality by holding their 
shares in the name of trustees, who frequently knew not the actual owncr, 
\Vithin 22 years fully $70,000,000 was thus extorted ill assessments alune. 
In ] 872 the sale of sha,res amounted to $200,000,000, and this vias hy no 
m3allS the maximum figure. The levy was largely for worthless mines, 
g.l,le(l hy reflections fro:n such glittering sources as the Crown Pt aIllI 
B
lcher mines, which yiehletl over ::þ4:0,0::m,ooo in three and a half years, and 
those of the still richer Consoliùatelt Yirginia. For a history of tl
e stork 
exchanges, see especially .J.Uining Review, ]878-9, 5-21; perioùical rc\'iew.3 hy 
different journals; references in the chapter vn mining, 

''l. T
le direct 10s'3 hy the drought wa..;; some $20,OOO,OJO. The two leading 
Com
tock mines alone shrank $140.000,000 in value within two years, and. 
lll3.uy tli,:5appeared. from view, ingulfillg score
 of l:iupposeù millionaires. 
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tion of 
usiness, purged of tnany objectional>lc features. 
Illlpressed by the lesson, the IBasses \videly aLallJoncd 
stock-galnbling for n10re provident habits, and theii' 
increased lueans, applied to home building and COll1- 
forts, gave a Inaterial prop to legitilllate trade, \vhich 
by 1881-2 rose to unequalled proportions, and con- 
tinued to acquire strength for the bright future as- 
sured to it. 
California occupies a position of rare inlportance, 
and her influence reaches far beyond the lilllÌts of the 
Pacific coast. Through her the United States 11:1 YC- 
been placed a half-century in advance of other nations 
in rnercantile enterprise. Her gold yield, \vhile chang- 
ing tho value of this u1cdiuln of exchange, as the early 
Spanish discoveries did that of silver, has stilllu]atcù 
throughout the \vorld an inc1ustrial and COl1l1nercial 
activity never before ÏlnagineJ. 53 


63 Among the leading bankers, insurance, anù business men of this state 
the following are worthy of note: 
\Villiam Alvord, ex-president of the bank of CaI., was born at Albany, 
N. y" Jan. 3, 1833, came to Cal. in 18.33, conducted the har(lware LU::5ine;:;
 
of Alvord and Haviland, .l\larysville, for two years, after which he continueJ 
the business in San Francisco under the name of \\ïlliam Alvord & Co" 
until 18GG, and was one of those who in that year organized the Pacific 
Rolling-mill co. Among the many positions of honor anù trust beltl hy l\lr 
Akord were, trustee of the eollege of Cal.; president of the S. F. art asso- 
ciation; presid
nt of the Philharmonic society; vice-president of the Loring 
club; Uoldell Gate park corn.; police com.; and mayor of ,s. F. 
Darius Ogden l\1ills, who came so opportunely to the rescue of the bank 
of California, was a trained banker before reaching this coast. He was also 
fortified Ly early self-reliance; for although his father was a land-holder and 
justice of the peace at North Salem, N. Y., where Darius was born Sept. 5, 
1825, he was left to make his own way sooncr thau expected. By 1847 he 
became cashier and partner ill the -Merchants' bank of Buffalo, but seized by 
the spirit of adventure, he started ill 1848 for California, and at once launched 
into trade at Sacramento. 'Yïthin a few months he had cleared 8-10,000, and 
soon after opened a bank under his name. In 1864 he lent his aid to fountl 
the Lank of California, holding the presidency till 1873, after raising the 
institution to the first rank. 
Among interior bankers may he mentioned Oliver S. 'Yitherby, president 
of the consolidated bank of San Diego, into which were merged the. ha.nk of 
S. D. and the Commercial bank, with the rank of natioual hank. HIS career 
exhibits a wide range of experience. Born at Cincinnati 

eb. 19, HH5, 
nll 
eJucated at l\liami university, he entered the legal professlOn, olll
 to YIeld 
to the thirst for military glory by sharing iu the l\I
xica.n ":a
 as a heutc
allt 
of volunteers, and then, after a brief career as edItor, to ]0ll1 tho l\-IexlCan 
hOUiHlary commission as quartermaster, in which character he reached S
n 
Diego in 1849. Here he settled, anll was ehosen to represent the county m 
the fir<st and subsequent legislatures. In 18::-0 he was judge of t
le fir
t 
jUtlicial district, then collector of customs, and finally he cmbarkeù In bU
l- 
ne
s, and became a banker. 
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A colleague and contemporary pioneer is E. \Yeed l\Iorse, born Oct. 16, 
18
3, at AllIeslmry, l\lass, awl who came to Cal. in .July 1849, Stri
ken 
shortly aftpr Ly fever while mining, he sought the climate of 
an Diego, 
even then noted as a health resort. Here he successfully engaged in general 
trade, and took position as a representativt.' citizen, In 185
 he was elected 
as
o['iatc justice of the court of sessions, and soon after a city trustce and 
secretary. In 1856 he was admitte(l to practice in the district court. On 
resumillg trade, he received the agency for '''ells, Fargo & Co.. and moved 
in ] 8GJ to new San Diego, assisting there to organize the hank of S, f)" and 
continuing as director of its successor, identified, moreover, with road anù 
railway building, and hoLling oUice as public administrator and county 
treasurer. 
Another colleague is Bryant Howard, born at Buffalo, May 17. 1833, who 
settleù at San Diego in JSô7, and became the first cashier of the ballk of 
S. D., taking the position in ]879 of presillent of the COllsolidated bank, 
which be filled with honor. He has ti.tkeu a prominent part ill the 1JUilding 
up of the city, figuring as founder of the Bt'n3volent 
ociety, as member of 
the citizens' railway committee, treasurcr of the Central l\1arket co" and 
the ,Ma50nic building association, presiùent of the free library, anti since 
1880 as city treasurer. He is also a director antI founder of the 
avillgs 
bank of South. Cal. at Los Angeles, where he has other business interests. 
1'0 A. Pauly credit is ùue as one of the founders of the chambcr of com- 
merce at 8an Ì>iego, of which he became the president. He was horn at 
Lebanon, Ohio, ßla,y 24, 1812, and reached Cal. as a pioneer of 1849, engag- 
ing first in general trade in Butte, and then in stock-raising till 18ôU, \\ hen 
he moved to 8, })" landing the first goods on Horton's wharf for his general 
store. 
inee 1875 he has devoted himself to real estate business, anù to the 
dutie:; of tax collector. 
A striking instance of southern progress is presented in Santa Ana, which 
within :t few years has risen from a rancho to a town of 2,500 inhab. \V m 
H. 
purgeon was mainly iustrumental in laying out this pìace, ,,, here he 
openeJ the tirst general :::;tore, still the leading e::stablishment, under the firm 
Harne of Spurgeon bros. He was 1Jorn in Henry co., Ky, Oct. ]0, 18:;U, and 
came to this coast in 1852. After mining for four years, he returnetl home, 
but COUltIllOt long resist the attractions of California. 
Jame3 R. Toberman, a native of Va, came to Cal. in 1839. After en- 
gaging in several branches of business in different places, he became inter- 
ested in banking at Los Angeles, and entered politics, being elected to the 
otlice of lIl<tyor of Los Angeles in 1878. \Vith the prosperity of Los Angeles 
Mr Toberman prospered. 
Another prominent banker of Cal. is E, F. Spence. Born in Ireland in 
183
, he came to Cal. at the age of J 9, and embarked in the drug business 
at Nevada city, where he continued for fourteen years. In 18ô9 he ma(le a 
tour of Europe, and on his return went to San J osé, where he fir:3t became 
connectell with the banking busine,s through the San J osé sav,ings ba
lk. 
In 1871 he went to San Diego, awl was one of the organizers of the Com- 
mercial bank; three years after he went to Los Angeles to organize a hlnk, 
bought property, for which 
jOO per foot for the lot was paid, and helpe(l to 
org'otnize the Commercial bank of Los Angeles. In 1881 it was changed 
from a stat'3 to a national bank, Spence becoming its president. He became 
connecte(l with eight banks in southern Cal., being president of two of them. 
Dnring the time he was at Nevada city he tilled the offices of city trust.ee 
and county treasurer, and in 18ÜO was elected to the lcgislature OIl the 
republican ticket, serving a term also as mayor of Los Angeles in ]885. 
One of thosp. who in IS59 organized the Hihernia savings and loan society 
was the late Edward Martin, who was also one of the first trustees, an(l hter 
secretary ami treasurer, which offices he held until his death. A native of 
Ennescnrthy, Ireland, where he was born }\Iarch 3, ]819, he came to Cal. in 
Rept, 18-t8, and soon afterward engaged in the real estate LU"iiness. In 18G3 
he estaLlisheù the wholesale liquor business of E. :Martin & Co., allù soon 
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afterward bccam8 one of the largest land-owners on the coast, with 430,000 
acres of farming, grazing, and timoer lands in eastern Oregon. 
Albert Miller, a native of Hau(wer, c:une to 
an :Francisco in 1831, and a 
few, yeal
ð late.r became a partner in a leaùing dry-goods firm. Iu IbG:.!, in 
cOIlJunctIOll wIth John ArchùalLl and James (Le Fremery, he established the 
San Francisco Savings Union, of which he ha3 ever since been preÚo'leut or 
vice-pre.:3Ïdent. In 1888 he W:.lS one of th03e who incorporated the S tiher 
Banking company. He is also agent and manager of the Central G:ts com- 
pany, awl is connected with other leading enterþrises, in the management 
of which he takes an active part. 
Among the leading bankers of southern California is :Major George H. 
Boncbrake, \\ÌJO in 1883 organized and is still the presi(lcnt of the Lo::; An- 
geles National bank. He also aided in organizing the First National banks 
at Pasedena, Pomona, Riverside, 
anta Ana, and 
allta :Monica, the ::;tate 
bank at Santa Paula., V cntura co., an(l others, which, like the above, are in 
a soutHl and flourishing condition, A native of Preble co" 0., after gradu- 
ating with di8tinctiou at the Otterbein uni \Tersity, serving with grcater dis- 
tinction almost throughout the civil war, after practising law at \\Tinchester, 
in partner3hip with General Thomas 
I. Browne, in IS7
 he came to Los An- 
gele.3 on account of his wife's failing health, and there he ha::> ever since 
resilled.. 
One of the directors of the Los Angeles co, bank is Hugh Livingston 
Mac
eil, a native of Perth, Can., where he \vas horn Aug, 9, 1
30. In 1876 
he c
me to Ca!. for his health's sake, and in Jan. following \va-:; appointe(l 
teller and book-keeper, and three years later ca.:311ier of the bank, which 
position he held until ISSG. :l\Ieanwhile he invested in rountry and city 
lands, and with such success that, though still almost a young umn, he is 
now worth 81,503.000. 
Prominent among the bankers, business men, and stock-raisers of Siski- 
you co. is Jerome Churchill, a native of ELizaùethtown, N. y" who came to 
Cal. in 1819, and after following various occupations, in 1831 e:stab1i:5he(l 
general mel'chandise stores at Yreka and Humbug city, enga.ging al.
o in the 
freighting business. He is president of the Y reka bank, anti the owner of 
three large ranche3, on which he raises hor
es and beef-cattle. 
Chauncey H, Phillips was in former years a leading IJanker in 
an Luis 
Oùi
po co" first in partncrship with H. .M. "T arden, anù aftenvarll as cashier 
and manager of the bank of 
an Luis Oùi
po. A native of :l\Iedina co" 0" 
he came to this coast in 18G4, and after filling \-arious positions, en
aged in 
ranching and real estate operations. In IS8ô he was one of the five men by 
whom was organized the \Vest Coast Land co" of which he was the pro- 
jector. 
By DaviJ Burris was established, in 1873, the bank of Sonom(1, of which 
he has ever since b2en president. To him also is due the organization of the 
Santa Rosa bank, some years before that date. A native ot ,Mo" :\11' Burris 
is a pioneer of 1849, and has made his fortune principally by stock-raising 
in Tulare co" in which occupation he is still engaged. 
Among those of central California is John D. 
tephens, hy whom was 
organizcd, in 18G8, the bank of \Y ooJland, which umier hi
 able manage- 
mcnt has paiJ nearly 
1,OOO,OOO in dividends. A native of 
ooper co:' 
Io., 
ùut of \Til'ginian parentage, 1\11' Stephen::; is one of our piOneers, h
s first 
occupation ùeing stock-raising in Yolo co.. where he was .also the first to 
intro(luce sheep husbandry. By him \V oodland and its nmghborhood w.ere 
furlli5hed with a plentiful supply of cheap water ,and ga
, amI ?thennse, 
especially in educational matters, he has largely aIded tlllS sectIOn of the 
state. 
Prominent amonO' insurance men is \Yilliam D. (jarlallll, for many years 
the manager of the EquitaLle Insurancc co. of :rç, Y. 
orn Sept, :'7, 18:!8, 
in Penobscot co., l\le, where, except for a year or two, Ill::> youth was passec.1, 
he arrived in this state in Aug, ]830. \Vithin J7 months he m
ule a small 
fortune at the mincs, and rcturning east increased it largely in the lumber 
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trade, but was one of those who suffered financial shipwreck in the panic of 
1857. Coming hlCk to this coast, after s01l1e further mining experience in 
Nev., he was appointed in 186:3 an insurance agent for the :Mutual Life Ins. 
co, of N. Y., and from that position rose to he general agent and manager of 
the Equitahle. In 1887 he retired from active business with a stainless repu- 
tatioll and a reputed income of 
15,OOO a year. 
Among our prominent business men was Andrew J. Bryant, a native of New 
Hampshire, who came to Ca!. in 18'}0, when he was 18 years of age. III 
18'}1 he was doing business in Benicia, where he was twice electe<l city mar- 

hal, afterward establishing a husiness in Sac" and in 18GO in 
, :F., continu- 
ing in business until he was appointed naval officer. In 1870 he became 
general agent 011 the P dcific coast of the :Brooklyn Life Insurance co" and 
'Was for many years mana.ger of the State Investment awl In
urance co. 

lr Bryant was chairman of the Union party in 18GJ, and afterward held 
the same position on the democratic state central committee. In IS75 he 
was elected mayor of S. F" which he held for two years. He died in 1888. 
The name of \Yïlliam F. Babcock has ever been prominent among San 
Francisco Lusiness men. l\Ir Babcock is descended from a IÜllg line of 
English ancestors, the family in the new world being as conspicuous as in 
the old world. He was born in ,Mass in 18:!0, and entered a counting-house 
in New York city at the age of 16, removing thence to New Orle3.ns in 18--1-5, 
and coming to Ca!. in 1852, conducting here the extensive business of Dayis, 
Brooks & Co., with which he had beeu associated in New York and New 
Orleans, and taking charge of their steamers on the Pacific, finally becoming 
associated with A. B. Forbes in the agency of the Pacific mail steamship 
company. In :Feb, lSG4 he was malle president of the Spring Valley water 
works, anù in 18G6 became a partner in the house of Alsop & Co. 1\lr 
Babcock in 1850 married 1\Iiss Kate Duer Babcock, a seconù cùusin. He 
died Sept. 22, 1885, highly respected. 
A. B. Forbes was born in New Jersey July 15, 1824-, and came to C3-l. in 
1849, He was purser on the steamer California, and later was made agent 
úf the line at S. F., ill company with 
lr Bahcock. 
lr Forbes wa
 always 
a public-spirited man, interested in the welfare of the city. 
Thomas H. Selby was born ill New York city 1\-lay 14, 1820, enteretl the 
dry-goods houses of A. 1', Stewart & Co. at the age of 17, after engaging in 
business with two brothers on their own account. He married ,Miss Jane 
\Villiams of Stockbriclge. !vlass, who was the mother of Clara "V. and Pren- 
tiss Selby, and who died in 1848. In 1849 ,Mr Selby came to Ca!. and en- 
gaged in the metal business in S. F" where to the day of his lleath he 
remained one of San Francisco's most honored merchants. He was early 
city aMerman, and later mayor. Iu 1853 l\'I.r. Selby married in S. F. 1\1rs. 
Henrietta I. Reese, who bore him six children, four surviving. 1\11' Selby 
died June 0, 1875. 
Henry 1\1. Newhall was a native of Saugus, Mass. After a sailor trip to 
the 'Vest Indies, he entered an auction house in Phila, and conducted lJUsi. 
ness ún his own account in Nashville, Tenn. Coming to Cal. in 1549, after 
a short experience in the mines, he engaged in the auction business in S. ]'., 
where he soon took the lead. He invested heavily ill landed property, and 
founded the town of Newhall in southern Ca!. He was twice m3.rried, first 
at Nashville to Sarah 'Vhite, by whom he had three sons, HenryG-., \Villiam, 
and Edwin, who succeeded to the business upon the death of the father, 
which occurred in 1882. His second wife was l\Iargaret \Vhite, sister of the 
first wife, by whom he had two sons, \Valter S. and George A. 1\11' Newhall 
was a man of strong character and sterling integrity. 
Almer I. Hall, a native of 'Vallingford, Connecticut, came to San José in 
18-1-9, where he began the hotel business, the chambers of his hotel bcing 
use<l for the senate of the fiTst leaislatur-e of Ca!. In 1850 he removed to 
S. ](, whcre he engaged in the an
tion business, and was hurne(l out in )831, 
afterwarcl hecoming the N ew York agen t for Newhall & Co. After th e death 
üf 
lr Newhall, he estahlishe(l the firm of A, I. HaH & Son of 
. F. He 
married 
liss :l\Iary Hall in 1833, and had three chilJren. 
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Charle'3 l\I. Plum, one of our leading merchants in the line of furniture 
and uphoi.:;tery, wa::; born in New York city Dec. 31, 18:l7, aud came to Cal. 
in IS!:J. He was president of the :Mechanics' Institute, member of the school 
board, anti ono of the trustees of the Lick fuud. 
Among the commercial houses of the Pac coast none rank higher than 
the gre:tt hardware firm known as the Huntington-Hopkins co., in connec- 
tion with which should be mentioned the president of the corporation, Albert 
GaIhtin. Born in N. Y. state Dec. 10, 1835, 1\11' Gallatin passed his hoy- 
hooJ on his father's farm, attending the district school as opportunity offered, 
After several changes of occupation and residence, he came to this state in 
18ÒO, and in the following year found employment in the Sacramento store, 
at that d:.lte the only store of Huntington, Hopkins & Co. Beginning a'3 a 
porter. he displa.yeJ such ability anù zeal that in 18G8 he was admitted to a 
junior partnership, and ill 1888 was elected president of the company in 
which tlu busines
 of the firm was merged. 
One of our leading business men and viniculturists is Gustave Niebaum, 
w
lO began life as a sailor boy in the service of the Russian American co" re- 
maining.for the most part in their employ until the transfer of the territory in 
18ùì, lx
fore which date he had been promoted to the captaincy of a steamer. 
Aftdr the transfer, he determined to try his fortune in seal-hunting, anJ on 
Christma3 eve of the same year landed at St Paul island. During the en- 
SUiIE
 se:l'10n he gathered about 10,000 seal-skins, with which he came to 
S. F., and entered into partnership with Hutchinson, Kohl & Co., the firm 
III 1 87
 transferring their interests to the Alaska Commercial co., of which 
:\11' Niebaum was general manager. Later he emharked iu various branches 
of business, in 188û purchasing a ranch of 11,000 acres, and engaging in wine- 
nuking, in which he was very ::;uccessful, his vintage for 18Si being 1I0,000 
gallons. 
In the wool Imsines
 the most prominent man is John H. \Yise, of the 
well-know-n S. F. firm of Christy and \Vise. Born in Accomaek co., Va, 
July 19, 1829, and a graduate of the university of Ind., he began life ill the 
employ of the Atlantic coast sUlTey, Coming to S. F. in 1833, he found 
employment in the custom-house, and in 18Gl, having meanwhile pas3ell 
some year3 in \Yashington, where he was chief collector, first turned his 
attention to the wool business, taking into partnership Simeon p, Christy, 
wh03e interest was transferred in 1876 to James lJenigan, from the first an 
employé of the firm. By this firm is now hanLUeli about one half of the 
entire wool crop of the state. As president of the Commercial Insurance co" 
the Pacific S
ates Savings and Loan co., and other as:5ociations, .1\-11' 'Vise is 
also \VeIl known in business and tinancial circles. 
There are few among the merchants of San Francisco whose memory is 
so much re3pectcd as that of the late J OIlll Deane, formerly a partner in the 
whole.nle tlry-goods house of l\Iurphy, Grant & Co. A native of co. :l\Iayo, 
Irel:uHI, in 1831 )11' De:me came with his father and his ehIer hrother Coll to 
Phihdelphia, and in I SG4, after some years of service at the headquarters of 
that finn in New Y0rk, w
s promoted to a partnership in the S. :F. branch, 
which position he retained until his tlecease 011 the 27th of April, 1883. 
Among our leading business men in the line cf high explosives is Julius 
Bandman, a native of Hamburg, where he was born July 
!, 1823. Artcr 
receiving his educdion and gaining an insight into business in that city. 
where he was in the employ of one of the largest firms, he came to this COUIl- 
try in early manhooll, allli in partnership with Hans Nieb,en. illtrolluced 
Alfrc(l Nobel's high explosives, for which the firm were general 
gents. 
e 
afterward b8came one of the largest stockholders in the Atlantic Dynamite 
co., whieh has now the most extensive business in this line. For a number 
of years he conducted the selling department of the Giant Powller co., which 
position he still retains. 
One of the lUost prominent merchants aTIll pioneers of San Francisco" as 
the hte Joseph Emeric, a native of N ouelles. in the south of Francp, wh
. 
after receiving a thorough business trainin
 in his native land. came to thIS 
coast in Feb. 1849. After engaging in various occupations, he began farmi
:g 
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on the S.l1l Pahlo ranch, near Berkeley, where h0 soon became the oWl1cr of 
2,500 acres ot land, now worth nearly :;ÞI,OJU,OOJ, He was also a mell11Jel' of 
the nnance conlluittee of the board of sup
rvi::;or8 for Contra CO:5ta cu. 1.1 
lSò
t he c..;tahli:she,l iu 8. F. 3. general commission house, Ï1l1porting largely 
of :French goodo:ò and wines from .Mediterranean ports. On his decea'5e, in 
June J 8<.1;), tl10 bulk of his ample estate was left t., his son, Henry F. .E1llcric. 
In the lumber Imsir'3ss one of the Ulost prominent Ulen is Asa ,:\1, 
impson, 
who was l.orll in Brunswick, 1\1e, ill IS:W, and came to this state in ApI 
1830. After working for a time at the mines, he b
gan shipping lumbe.i. 
from S. F, to Stockton antI Sacramento, and in 1852 started the manufacture 
of lumber at Astoria. grallually enlarging his operations on the Columbia 
river autl elsewhere, though still with his headquarters at S. F. By him was 
esbblidhed at Gray's harbor a ship-yard, at "\vhich have been built a number 
of sailing \"esscls and steamboats, 
Harry N. 
Iorse was born in New York Feb. 2:?, I8:
5, attenlling the 
public schools until he was ten years of age, when his parents eOllsentell for 
him to becolllc a sailor. In 184V he came to Ca1., and after various changEs 
of resilIence he removed in 1834, to Oakland and startetl in business. He 
was elected sheriff in I8G4, holding the office consecutively for 14- }- ears. In 
1855 he marricd :Miss Reslar, who bore him seven children, thrce surviving, 
Another successful llJall was the late Vavid L, Beck, who was horn in 
New York city Sept. 2G, 1814; in 18.-n he became a partner in the estahlish- 
went of Hoyt & Bog<1rt, came to S, F. ill 1850, engaging in gcuer..l mer- 
chandising and commission Lu
iness. He afterward estalJli
he<l himself in 
the commisáoIl Imsine.ss under the firm name of D. L. B
ck & bons. For 
two or three years before 11is death, in 1884, he did not take an acti\'c part 
in business, it being c3.rrieel on by his sons. He W:lS an a(h"ocate of the 
people's party, amI one of the early founders of the fire departm
nt, and of 
the presuyterian church. In IS,!} he married :l\liss \\
 anlle, and had four 
children, two surviving. 
A succes::.fn] business man of Oakhnd has been Frederick Delger, a n:lti\'e 
of Prussia. E.lwarcl F. Delger, his son, was horn in S. F. Oct, 
4, 18:>H, his 
parellt3 shortly afterward removing to Oaklawl, where he attendeel school, 
continuing his studies in Europe. Marrying .l\Iiss Prior of S. F. in J8S5, he 
engaged in Lusiness in Oaklallll, taking also an active interest in politics. 
In S
lcramento one of the leading merchants is Eugene J. Grcgory. who 
was Lorn in S. F. Aug. 15, 1854, and finished his education at the 
auta 
Clara college. III 1874 his father dietl, leaving a large business, which he 
conductell until IS82, when it passed into the hands of himself and brother, 
under the 1irm name of Gregory bros. He was also elected and served a 
term as mayor of Sac. city. 
Eugene Germain, a native of Switzerland, came in 1869 to Los Angeles. 
Here he engaged in t.he mercantile business, and hy clo:-:;e attention and 
economy he was enabled to extEnd his operatlOil from time to time until he 
Lecame president of the Germain Fruit co" the largest fruit shippers of 
80uthern Cal., antI also presitlcllt of the Los Angéles boai'll of tratle, and 
the Cal. Fruit and Produce Shippers' association. Germain was al.5o presi- 
dent of the Produce Exchange tor two years, anù is a firm belie\'er iu the 
future greatness of Los Angeles. 
The :Frelleh consul at Los Angeles is L. Loeb, a member of the dry-gooùs 
firm of Stern, Cahn & Loeb, propriétors of the City of Paris store, the largest 
in the southern metropolis. Leaving France in I S6,>, h'3 settleel at Lo.-3 An- 
geles in Feb. of the following year, antI gradually won foJ' himself the l'oo:òi- 
tion which he now occupies as one of hcr leading business mell aut! lUO:5t 
public-spiri ted citizens. 
Among the merchants of San J oRé shoultl be mentioned T, \". Spriu,!!, 
who came to this coast in J 849 as a mem h
r of l\Ia
ruder's battery, aIlll to 
S. F. in 1831, when he made the acquaintance of the late H. 1\1. Newhall, to 
whom he (m,es his start ill lifé. Though n
eeting with strong 0pposition, he 
graLlually won his way to a foremost rank among the Lu::;iue::;1:) mcn of the 
'garden city.' 
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Prominent among the auihorities that bave been consuIte([ in preparing 
the preceding chapters arc the United States goverument documents, of which, 
with reference to the respective indices, the mast important are the auricul- 
tural, industri3.l, ce::'lSU3, and lalld-of1ïce reports; the reports of the osecre_ 
t:lrie3 of the interior; t
le H. .bx. Doc., and JJisc. Doc.; the Sen. Ex. Doc., 
Sen. .J.1Ii
c. Doc., and Sen. Com. Bepts; also Public LalL's, JJes8, allll Doc., 
('o(t.<;t Survcy, Pdeut Off. Rrpt, and Con,']. Globe. To which must he alltleJ 
Califor:Üa official documents: Cal. Sen. Jour., and Assem. Jour., Cal. 
State Ayric. Soc., rprans., and reports of the different departments. ALo 
alllong gelleral authors: Burnett's Recoll., l\1
., i. 3'13; ii., p3.ssim; .A !am('da 
Co. ll:st., At!?s: Alexmuler, .Jlendel, etc., Rept, pa3sim; Anllals S. P.: Bay 
f)j,.;t. llorticll!t, So('., :J.1raus" 1t)'ï2, 1-4û; Cox's Annals (if Trinit!f Co.; Brere- 
ton's Rr']Jt, I-II; Ailwdor Co. I/i.ðt.; Dow's rpollr, 37-32, 182-4; Dye's Recoil., 

IS., 5, 2J; B.,rnes' Or. and Cal., :MS., 15; Bctlclt's 'The .J.1Iilles, etc., 5ß9-71, 
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1849-1879. 


CREATION OF COURTS-THEIR POWERS AND POSITIO
-LEGISLATORS, J..JAW- 
YERS, J UDGES, A
D GOVERNORS, THE E
E
I1ES OF THE PEOPLE AND THE 
FRIE
DS OF CHnn
ALS-EARLY JUDGES-AND YET THERE HAVE BEEN 
HO
EST l\IEN ON THE BEXCH-'\VEAK AND UNPRI
CIPLED GOYEn
ORS- 
CALI.FOR
IA THE 1\IURDERERS' PARADISE-THE NOBLE PROFESSION OF 
HIGnw A Y
L\N-CALIFORNIA BA
DITTI-J UDGES WHO SHOULD HAVE 
BEEN HAXGED-PROSTITUTION OF THE PARDONING POWER. 


THE constitution of California vested the judicial 
po\ver in a suprelne court, district courts, county 
courts, and justices of the peace; and the legisla- 
ture had po\ver to establish such lllunicipal and other 
inferior courts as mio'ht be necessary. 

he SU I )reme 
ð .... 
court had appellate jurisdiction in Il1atters in dis- 
pute exceeding $200, and decided questions of la\v 
concerning tax, toll, import, and felony cases. The 
district courts had original jurisdiction in ]a\v and 
equity in all civil cases ,vhere the ainount exceeded 
$200. In crilninal cases, not other,vise provided for, 
and in all issues of fact joined in the prõbate courts, 
their jurisdiction ,vas unlÏ1nited. The county courts 
,vere also probate courts; and the county judge, \vith 
t,vo justices of the peace, constituted a court of ses- 
sions, \vith such jurisdi
tion as the legislature should 
confer; but the county courts had no original 
j uriscliction. 
The first legislature established the superior court 
of San Francisco consistin o ' of a chief J .uRtice and t,yO 
, ò:::I 
associate justices. This court had the saIne original 
( 191 ) 
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j arisd ietion as con ferred 11 pan district courts. Either 
of the justices Luight hold court fur the trißl of causes, 
and different trial
 Inight take place at the Sa.Il1C titHe 
before different judges; but all points reserved ßnd 
issues of la\v \vere argued hefure at least t\VO of the 
three justices. The superior court had no po\ver to 
send any process beyond the lilllits of the to\vn, ex- 
cept to subpæna ,vitnesses
 and in such cases as those 
in ,vhich district courts 111ight issue final process be- 
yond their lIn1its. A cause lnight be transferred 
fronl the district court of San Francisco to the supe- 
rior court. Each of the justices had the po,ver to 
issue ,vrits of habeas corpus at the instance of any 
person held in actual custody, and had in fact the 
saIne po,vers as district judges. The judges in all the 
courts of the state \vere to be chosen at the general 
election, except those first appointed by the legisla- 
ture. I Superior judges held their offices three years. 
one being appointed each year, as yacancies occurred; 
district judges for t\VO years, and SUprell1e justices for 
six years. Thu3 the 111achinery of justice seeLned pro- 
vided for, and it \vas only by its nUll1ETOUS failures that 
its \veakness \vas di::;covered. 
The end sought to be attained by a state govern- 
ment, \vhieh ,vas the prevention ßnd punishrnent of 
criLue, the regulation of landed property, and general 
good order of society, \vas defeated by a nUlllber of 
causes, the chief of \v hich were found to be the de- 
fective la\vs enacted, and in1perfect organization of the 
courts; the incoinpentency of the district attorneys, 
\vho \vere generally young 111en \vithout an adequate 
kr
o\yleclge of the la\v; the \vant of secure prisons; 


I The leg
,
;lature of 1850 appointed P. H. l\Iorse chief justice of the sup. 
court of S. 1<'., and Hugh C. :l\lurray and Jame3 Caleb Smith associates. The 
state was divÏl1ed into nine districts, numbered from San Diego toward the 
north, :-4. F. co, being the 4th, and Sac, and El Dora(1o the Gth. The judges 
app0intefl hy the fir.3t legislature were, for the 1st district 0, R. \Vitherhy, 
2d Henry .A, Tefft, 3.1 ,Tohn H. 'Vat'5on, 4th J...evi Parsons, 5th Charles 1\1. 
Creancr, Gth Jamc3 N, Thollla
, 7th Rnhert Hopkins. 8th \Villiam R. Turner, 
Pth 'V. Scott Sherwood. C,ll. Juur. LeJ., 1830, 283-4, 256-65; Gal. Stat., 
J 830,93. 
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the expense of keeping prisons and convicts, the diffi- 
culty of enforcing the attendance of \vitnesses, and 
the Ünpossibility of securing good juryn)en, especially 
in the principal to\vns \v here there ,vas a large pro- 
portion of idl
, reckless, disappointed, and d(:sperate 
nlen, ready to be SUlllllloned, and nlore than willing 
to be bribed. 
It has been many tilnes renlarked that crinle was 
11Iuch increased in frequency after the adoption of a 
state goverIllnent, as if the la,vs ,vcre chargeable with 
the crilnes; but the truth ,vas that the la"
s were 
not chargeable \vith the punishment; and the discov- 
ery of this fact enlbo]dened a constantly increasing 
crinlinal elelnellt, ,vhich took upon itself to still fur- 
ther defeat the ends of justice by corrupting elections, 
and placing its own creatures in public offices. In 
the first grand jury report, in San Flsncisco, werp 
eight indictnIents, t,vo of \vhich were for D1ul'der; an 
of theul \yere quashed en SOllle technicality of the 
]a\v. Crime, they said, stalked abroad in open day, 
and they \vere instructed by the court that they could 
not take cognizance of it. 
In his 111essage to the legislature, in January 1851, 
Governor Burnett urged the necessity of amending 
the crin1Ïnalla\vs, pointing out that the ol'iginal juris- 
diction in felony cases ,vas confined to the district 
courts, '\vhich were required to be held only at certain 
periods, with long intervals bet,veen, whi1e there were 
few prisons in which to detain the offenders. He 
suggested conferring criminal jurisdiction upon the 
court of sessions for SOlne counties, and requiring 
them to holà frequent terlDs, ,vith called tern1s ,,,hen 
necessary to try a crin1Ïnal, giving the right of appeal. 
He reCOnlJ11ended that for grand larceny and robbery 
the puni
hment should be death until the state should 
be provided ,vith county prisons and a penitentiary. 
"The crime of grand larceny, in stealing horses' and 
cattle, has becolne so C01l1nIon in 111any places," says 
the message, "as to din1Ïnish their value fifty per 
RIST. CA.L" VOL. VII. 13 
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cent. In S0111e instances "\\Thole bands of tame c.attle 
have been stolen, and farmers have lost alJ their teaulS, 
and been cOlnpelled to aLandon their business in con- 
sequence." 1'his condition of aflàirs led to the crea- 
tion of a class of judges not before kno,vn to legal 
parlance, \vho ,vere denon1Ïnated Judges of the Plains, 
,vhose duties 'v ere to attend rodeos, and to decide 
disputes concerning o\vnership. An appeal n1Ïght be 
t3,ken to a justice of the peace of the township, pro- 
vided it \vere taken \vithin t,vellty -four hours after 
the decision. These officers \vere appointed by the 
court of sessions. In 1857 this act ,vas amended so 
as to empo,ver the judge of the plains to make arrests, 
and take before a Inagistrate any persons suspected of 
stealing, hiding, or killing cattle or horses. " We 
believe," said one of the public journals, "that there 
are over 1,000 men in California \vho 111ake horse- 
stealing a regular business," But it disapproyed of 
hanging for stealing, as a disgrace to the statutes, 
saying a jury would not condemn a horse-thî('f to 
death. It, however, declared the courts not SUl111ua-ry 
enough, stra\v bail too COrnlTIOn, peace officers not 
sufficiently responsible. 1\Iurders, it said, nlÏght be 
nightly cOlnlnitted in saloons \vith ilnpunity had the 
victiln no friend present. Officers executed \varrants 
as they pleased, before pursuing a fleeing criminal 
asking the price of county scrip. 
, Concerning the nu!nber of assassinations, another 
authority says, "There ,vas no crime for ,vhich in1- 
lllunity could not be bought. l\Iany times have I JTIet 
in the street a man \vho ,vas known to be guilty of 
lllurdering his companion for $2000, half of which 
distributed alllong his judges had obtained hiIn a fun 
acquittal." Murder was even more lightly judged 
than robbery, for a 111an carried his life about with 
him, and was generally esteemed capable of taking 
care of it; but property \vas the object of living, and 
,vas often defenceless; crime against property, there- 
fore, was taken more notice of than crÍ1ne against life, 
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except ,vhero murder ,vas committed in a stealthy and 
treacherous lnanner. 
Taking note of these things, and considering the 
governor's suggestions, the legislature in 1851 per- 
forlned SOllIe tinkering of the la ,vs affecting the courts, 
leaving theln no lnore effective than before. The 
original statute fixed the tÏ1ne of holding the district 
courts absolutely; the alnended la, v left the tinies of 
holding ternlS in the nlost Ï1nportant counties entirely 
to the judges, without increasing the nunlber of tern1S. 
Sonle additional pu,ver ,vas conferred upon the couri 
of sessions in crin1Ïnal cases. The act concerning 
crin1es and punislllnents ,vas amended so as to leave it 
to the discretion of the jury \vhether to bring in a 
verdict of death for robbery or the former extrelne 
penalty of ten years in prison. Grand larceny ,vas 
defined as feloniously takinO' any property of the value 
of fifty dollars or nlore, a
l(l ,vas punishable by iUl- 
prisorllnent from one to ten years, "or by death, in 
tho discretion of the jury." 2 But few cases of hang- 
ing occurred under this la,v, delnonstrating that the 
norillal ill) pulse of the people ,vas t(>\vard ordinary 
c]eulcncy,3 a jury at tbis period fixing the penalty. 
By the original la,v, judges of the supreme, dis- 
trict, and superior courts ,vere forbidden to absent 
theillsel \-es frolll the state \vithout the consent of the 
legislature, if in session, or of the governor, 'v ho \vas 
required to appoint to the vacancy. This guard Oll 
tIle adlninistration of justice ,vas repealed by the leg- 
islature of 1851, ,vhich first granted leave of absence 
to the judges of the 2d, 5th, and 7th judicial districts, 
then opened the door to the others. There ,vas no 


2 Gnv. Arm. .1."Jfessoge, 1851, 15--16; Cal. Jour. Sen., 1851, 22-3; St(1
,-!.ç, 
Sfatemf>nt, MS., 12; S. F. Picayune, June II, 1851; S. F. Altrt, June 12, 18.J1; 
8(1('. Trrouwript, Feb. 4, 1851; JVest Shore Ga.zette. Yolo co., 23; Auyur, 208; 
Gal. Stat" 1831, 406-7. 
.3 A hurglar in Grass VaHey was hanged for taking a silver watch in 1852. 
TIlls was the first capital punishment in this district. There was also the 
case of one Tanner, taken in the act of stealing a wagon-load of g?orls from 
a warehouse in S. F. The vigilance committee handerl the culprIt over to 
the courts, where he was COll'':lCted and hanged. F. F. Low, l\IS., 8-9. 
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provision in the law for requiring the district judges, 
or superior judges to attend court, except at their 
pleasure, and the sheriff had power to adjourn the 
court until the next tern1, should a judge of a district 
be absent for three successive days, the Inatters pend- 
ing being continued over, and the saIne latitude ex- 
tended :.11S0 to the superior judges. It is needless to 
point out the effect of this lax judicial systeul, when 
combined ,vith the conditions of society already men- 
tioned. In the elective system was an evil of still 
greater lnagnitude, for the very ,vorst men sought 
office, and \yere supported by those who intended to 
use then1 for nefarious purposes. Says one authority, 
there 'vere those "holding offices of trust and dignity 
,vhose 111 oral life would disgrace the lowest resorts of 
the lTIOst degraded beings in hunlan form." 4 A 
Botany bay convict ,vas a to\vn constable; the county 
judge ,vas a drunkard and debauchee; his successor 
could not speU correctly. A 11lan caught in the a( t 
of c0111mitting grand larceny was tried and acquitted 
on a quibble. A dozen years later this lllan was 
elected county judge of oue of the best counties, antI 
pronounced sentence upon sinlÏlar offenders in tho 
presence of the la,vyer who had defended hinl. 
To the 8th judicial district, in 1850, the legislature 
appointed a southerner frolll the lone-star state, one 
\vho had, toO'ether \vith a narro,v mind and hitter 
;-, 
prejudices, the bowie-knife lnanners of that border- 
land. Therefore, when an attorney from New York 5 
sent hin1 a package of N e,,y York papers, as a very 
proper attention, he became enraged at an article in 
the E'L'ening Pnst, and made war on this young la v\"- 
yer, fining, inlprisoning, banishing hin} from court, 
and ruinin o ' his business. He \vent still further all< 1 
;:) 
sent the sheriff to arrest the county judge,6 who ,vas 


4 Farnham, Gal" 4G4-7; ElutcllinflS, i. 409. The people of :Martinez de- 
manded the resignation of George F. 'V orth, as he was unfit to hold the offi
e 
of county judge. S. F. Bulletin, Dec. 24, 1855. 
õRtephen J. Field. See Field's El/rly Days in Oal., 41-55. . 
6 Haun, who was appointed U. S. senator in Broderick's place, was Judge 
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sitting in court at the tÎ1ne. The judge reminded 
the sheriff of his duty, at the san1e tilHe pointing a 
navy revolver at him \vhen he retreated. The sheriff 
was fined $200 for contelnpt; but such was the in- 
fluence of the Texan that the county judge, Haun, be- 
ing also a pro-slavery nlan, \yas forced to apologize 
to hiln for haying behaved in a friendly Inanner to- 
,yard the disbarred attorney. The suprenle court or- 
dered the la,vyer rienstated, but the Texan refused to 
obey the mandate, and threatened violence. After 
carrying a pair of revolvers for sonle tinle to defend 
hilnself, the la\vyer "Tas luckily elected to the legisla- 
ture, \vhere he elnployed hÎ1nself "reforn1Ïng the 
juq.iciary," one part of his reform being the ban- 
i8hrnent of the southerner by so arranging the judi- 
cial districts that he was sent to the ,,,ilds of Trinity 
and Klalllath, ,vhich counties ,vere nlade to constitute 
the 8th district. He also llloyed his inlpeachnlent, 
\vhereupon B. F. :ßloore, another southerner, nlade 
hiln the subject of di
paraging remarks, ,vith the ap- 
parent intention of provoking a duel, ,yhich ,vas hap- 
pily averted by the interpo
ition of friends, 1\loore 
apologizing before the a
seJllbly. A brother of the 
judge, soon after the adjoUl'nlnellt of the legislature, 
attenlpted to assassinate this northern "abolitioni
t" 
in a public saloon, ï but was fortunately prevented. 


of Yuba co. Attorneys J. O. Goodwin and S. B, Mulford were expelled 
from court along with Field, Turner relates these incidpnts in hi
 DOCltlJlf'nts, 
etc" 1\'18. He says that Field's friends fired 10 or 12 shots at-him during the 
time Field was in confinement. 
7 Field relates how on two occasions Broderick befrienàed him, even to 
saving his life. The first was when he felt he must offer to fight :l\Ioore, hut 
could find no one willing to act as his second on account of the provision 
against duelling in the con!';titution. '\Yhilst thinking the matter over,' 
says he, 'I happenefl about 9 o'clock in the evening to walk into the 
enate 
chamLer, and there found .l\Ir David C. Broderick, afterwards U. S. senator, 
sitting at his desk, writing. He was at that time president pro tem. I had 
known him for some time, but not intimately; we were mere bowing ac- 
quaintances. As I entered he looked up and said, "\Yhy, Judge, you don't 
look well; what is the matter?" I answered that I did not feel well, for I 
had not a friend in the world, He replied, ""fiat is it that worries you?" 
\Vhen the matter had been explained, Broderick said. "
Iy dear Field, I 
will he your friend in this matter; go and write at once a note to ::\Ioore, and 
I will deliver it myself.'" Drury Baldwin was l\loore's "friend," and upon 
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Upon such slender threads hung the liyes of great 
and slnall in this epoch of crÌ1nc. 


Aillong the dangers by,vhich 111en ,vere perpetually 
surrounded was that of being lllurdered for their 
llloneyor property.8 To 111cntion even a small pro- 


him Broderick called for the answer to Field's note. Baldwin replied that 
his principal had given up doing anything further in the Dlatter. Broderick 
then said that Field would ri:::;e in his seat in the house, and after giving a 
statement of all that had passed, call l\loore a liar and coward. 'Then,>> 
said Baldwin, 'Judge Field will get shot in his seat.' 'In that case,' re- 
joined Broderick, 'there will he others shot.' 'Vhen the house met, .Field 
took his seat prepared to do as Broderick had said, who sat behind him with 
several of his personal friends, all armed. Just as Field rose, :!VIoore also 
ro:::;e, and the :::;peaker recognized him first. He made a complete apology, 
and that put a stop to southern badgering for that term. But in J\lay fol- 
lowing, Field IJeiug in 
al1 Francisco, and visiting Broderick at his hote], 
while taking wine together at the IJar, Broderick suddenly threw himself 
before him, and with great violence pushed him out of the room, To Fielù's 
astonished and indignant question, '\Yhat does this mean, J\Ir Broderick? " 
he received for reply that V. Turner, a well kno\vn desperado, had drawn 
from heneath his Spanish cloak a nayy revolver, and levelled it at :Field, see- 
ing which Broderick threw himself between them and carried off the illtenJed 
victim. E.'trly Days in Oal., 77-83; YulJa Co. Rist., 51-2. 
8 There were 3 classes of acknowledged criminals-the native Californians, 
who stole horses, and lassoed tra'
eller.s; the' Ryùney ducks,' who committed 
granù larceny in the towns, and killed the successful miners returning to 
S. F. to ship for home; and thoi3e from the states, who were either profes- 
sionals, or through ill luck and evil associations had become inducted into 
crime. The victims of robberies were almost always killeù, whether or not 
murder was necessary to the consummation of the rolJhery. Of the .l\iexicans, 
there were some who were thieves only, but who paid the penalty of their 
crimes' at the discretion' of a miners' jury by strangulation. Dew's JI8., 3-5; 
Botltwick, 226-7; POPUlal' Tri
unfl.l8, this series, passim. The miners being 
much tro
lbled by thi8 class, took advantage of the amended criminal law to 
rid themselves informally of the dangerous men who prowled in the vicinity 
of their camps, hut particularly of the natives of :Mexican origin. There ex- 
isted for 10 or 15 years after the conquest, among the ignorant, half-Indian, 
native population, a hatred of Americans which they nourished as patriotism, 
anù justified upon the ground that as the Americans had taken the country. 
with the gold in it, away from them, it was quite fair to take the lives of the 
intruders, and repossess themselves of the treasure stolen from their country. 
Hundreds of ll1Urders on the highway in every part of the state were com- 
mitted by these assassins. About 1850 they Legan to form ballditti, formi- 
dahle for their number and crimes. At first they operated chiefly in the 
southern counties, but soon infesteù all the mining portion<; of the state, and 
the roads in every direction. There were several Mexican robber hands 
even in 1849. One was headed by Andreas Armijo, and. another hy Tomas 
:l\faría Carrillo, a dishanded soldier of the late Californian army. Brook;;;, 
Fnur .JIontli.s, 168-9, 187-8. Still another celehratell handit was Salomcn 
Pico, who committed a great many crimes. Ord, in ltIi.
('. Docs, 1-9; Green, 
Life and Adænturcs, 19. Pico ranged in the region of J\Ionterey. In April 
1851, he fixed upon a day to visit the Escohar rancho, 6 miles from town, in 
charge of an American, Josiah Rwain, who was to be killeel, hut one of his 
band refusing to take part in the murder was threatened, and ùeserteù, ex- 
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portion of the outrages perpetrated upon the indub- 
trious by the profligate class ,vould convert history 
iuto a pulice re1->ort. Justice diù not reach the 
offenders, and the people btjcaille sheriff: jury, judge, 
allù executioner. Lynching becalne COllllllOU, and "
as 
often justifiable, for ,vbat \vas to be doue ,vith a red- 
handed lI)urderer or a high,vaYluan by a cOllllllunity 
w"hich had no prison, and 'v hose Hheriff, for allythiug 
they klle,v to the contrary, Jnigbt Le in collu8
oll ,vith 
the criulÏnal. Possibly they 
Ollletinles hanged an in- 
nocent IHan; but the district courts ,vere liable to error, 
as in the case of Tholnas Burdue, 9 ,v here nlÎstaken 


posing hIs former confederates. A company was raised in Monterey, and 
the rol,bers intercepted on the 18th. Five were arrested, and two di
charged 
for want of evidence. Pico, Cecilia :l\1esa, and \Villiam Otis were tried by a 
people's court, and sentenced to he banged, but the legal authorities inter- 
fered. :Mesa was discharged. State senator de la Guerra became IJail for 
Pico, who ran away, when Guerra refused to be malIe responsihle. Otis, 
,\11O..;;e alias was Bill \Y oods, but whose real name wa
 \Yilliam Otis Hall, 
having no friends, languished in prison for some time, hut finally escaped. 
He was retaken, and hanged by the people. The newspapers and Looks of 
travel and adventure of the peri0d record a fearful list of felonies. 
According to the proda,mation of the governor of Sonora, there was a 
hand of American highwaymen, 300 strong, ranging about the crossing of 
the Colorado for the purpose of robbing returning miners. The governor 
directed an investigation to Le made, and the proccellings sent to him. 
PiUflJ't, ColI., no. ]077. On the other hand the California newspapers attrib- 
uted the same rolJheries to ballditti from :l\lexico, which was more prolJaLle. 
S. F. Pac, New8, Aug. 1, 18,)0. During :May 1851, a b ,nù or ro1Jberi3, under 
the leadership of John Irving, a Texan, raiJed the county of Los Angeles, 
striking terror into the hearts of the native population, many of whom tied to 
the camp of the militia maj.-gen., Joshua H. Bean, who was at Cajon pass 
in pur
uit of the Indian n
urderers of eleven men who kept a ferry on the 
Colorado river. Irving had threatened the ranchos of several Spaniards in 
Los Angeles co. who flea before him, leaving their pro}Jcrty to be pillaged, 
Irving was finally killed with 10 of his men, by Juan Antonio, a chief of 
the Cohuilla tribe, and all alcalJe in his district, who with his people fol- 
lowed and fought the ballditti. In his turn Antonio, alarmed at a rumor 
that 
OO white lllen were about to attack him in re\Teng
 for Irving's death, 
fled to the mountains, two of his children being lost ill his flight, who were 
not recovered for several days. The grateful inhabitants soon found means 
to reassure Antonio, and return him to his home at A politan, on the San 
Dernarrlino rancha, There was a scandal cOllnectetl with Bean's command 
to the effect that some of the volunteers were in sympathy with Irving, and 
mutinied because they were not permitted to punish the Indian,,;, breaking 
up the command. Gov.'s Ame1', }'Ies,
(l:le, ]831, 9; IIayCi:/ S(,J'ap8, Indians, i. 
61-:5, 68; Id. Angeles, i. 106-12. Bean wa
 assassinated in Nov. 1852, at 
Los Angeles, by three :Mexicans who were tried and hanged by the people 
Dec. 11. 
g Berdue petitioned the legislature in 18:53 for indemnity to the amount 
of $4,000 for the injury to his feelings, person, and estate, suffered in his 
imprisonment and trial. The report of the judiciary COIll. on the subject 
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identity was proved and the innocent man narro\vly 
esca pede 
In }fay 1851, state senator S. E. Woodworth was 
cOlnlnissioned by Governor McDougal to raise a COlll- 
p
1ny of rangers to capture horse-thieves in 
lonterey 
county. Only one of the band \vas caught, \vho after 
confessing, and inculpating others, endeavored to es- 
cape and ,vas shot. The expedition cost the state 
$9,000. 11 One of the singular features of this epi- 
detnic of crilne was that lHen in good standing becau1e 
infected; and not only the low and depraved \vere 
engaged in robberies, but those \vho had previously 
sustained good reputations. They behaved like peo- 
ple at a shipwreck or a fire, who carry off ,vhat does 
not belong to thern to prevent other people from so 
doing. 
Nor ,vas this period confined to the first three or 
fnur years of excitelnent and foreign ilnmigration. It 
reappeared, over and over again, not\vithstanding 
crilninallaws, and vigilance COlllll1ittees, and notwith- 
standing that laws \vere passed against convict Ï1nmi- 
gration, Inaking it a misdelneanor for any lllaster of 
a vessel or other person kno\vingly to land a felon 
or convict upon California shores. It was not that 
so many confessed outla\vs had imn1Ígrated to the 
new state, but that the conflict of races, of ideas, of 
cust0111S, and of the principles of the ,vorld's future 
govern o)ent, taking root in the soil of the Pacific, 
and steeped in the crude selni-civilization of Spanish 
territories, produced this strange crisis in 111 orals. 


was a refusal, with the remark that in society the innocent often were wrong- 
fully accused, and he should be rejoiced that the laws afforded him protec- 
tion when wronO'fnlly accused. Cal. Sen. Jour., 185
; A1'P' Dnr., 
7. The 
history of the B
rdue case iR given in full in vol. i. of my Populal' Tribunals. 
1) 8. F. Altft, l\lay 14 and June 3, 1831. The same paper of 
!arch 
l, 
said that Pacheco's rancho, at the foot of Pacheco pass, Ran Joaqum valley, 
had lo;;;t 900 heac1 of horses about the lOth of that month. Pacheco hall 
he en robbe<l of 
15,000 in gold a short time previou!"l. Salinas valley was 
raided. Theodore Gondolez lost most of his stock. Juan Anser of St John 
valley lost all of his; around :l\Iission Soledad. 1GO were taken, and a reiþll 
of despair existed among the rancheros, whose business demanded the serVlCe 
of ma.ny horses. 
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"What then shall cleanse thy boson1, gentle earth, 
frotH all its painful 111enl0rips of guilt? The \vhelnl- 
iug flood, or the rene\ving fire, or the slo\v ranges of 
tin)e? That so at least the horrid tale of perjury and 
strifè \vhich \ve call history lnay seenl a f
lble, like the 
invpntions told by poets of the gods of Greece." 
The u1Ïllers occasionally fraIned lnunicipal regula- 
tions \vithin the lill1Íts of their calnp or district, ex- 
cluding gaulLlers; galubling generally being a prelude 
to robbery and luurder. At a canlp in Placer county, 
in 1853, the n1iners lost one of their nun1ber at the 
hands of a galllbler, \vho shot the lHan in silnulated 
anger, for detecting a false play. The sound of his 
pistol ,vas hardly stilled before he found hilllself 
seized and pinioned. In another half hour he '\vas 
s\vinging stark on the lin1b of a neigh boring oak tree. 
The follo,ving day the sheriff of the county, a friend 
of the dead galnester's, appeared ,vith a posse to arrest 
the persons concerned in the hanging; but the 11liners 
haying decided upon a course of action in such an 
event, ,vcre prepared, and on' a concerted signal sur- 
rounded the officer of the la\v, and accusing hill1 and 
his posse of being confederates in eyil of the nlan they 
had executed, gave hiln fiye n1Ïnutes to consider the 
propriety of \yithdrawing froIl1 the canlp, or suffering 
the alternative of being lynched with his lieutenants. 
The sheriff could only subn1Ít. 11 
In this case the letter of the la\v ,vas yiolated, both 
in the unauthorized hanging of the gan1bler, and re- 
sistance to the sheriff: Yet the lnurderer only met 
his just deserts, and the miners \vere right to prevent 
his executioners from falling into the hands of those 
,vholn they suspected of having no regard for the law, 
'v hile they used it as a cloak for their 
rilnes. This 
sanle calnp after\vard lllade and enforced a regulation 
against gall1bling, but again violated the la\v in so do- 


11 Life in the lJlountrriu8 or Fom" J/rmtlls in tlle JIille,ç:. 30-32. The author of 
this brochure signs him
f'lf R 'Ye3ton, and 
aYS he ,vas many years principal 
of a public grammar school at Proviùence
 R: 1. 
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ing, as Oilly a license \vas required by the statutes to 
Inake gall) bling legal. 
High,vaynlen, as ,veIl as crinlinals of a higher social 
position, perceived the ,\\Teakness of the laws and their 
ineffectual operation. Force could be lllet only by 
force; hence the vigilant syteln, and ubiquitous Judge 
Lvnch. In the llleantilne business Inen and well- 
di
posed people ,vere in despair, and by an uprising ill 
1856 gained a tenIporary relief, especially for San 
Francisco a.nd the principal to"\VllS. But upon the 
highways leading fron1 canlp to camp, frolll to,vn to 
to\vn, safety had not been secured. With the estab- 
lishlnent of ll1ail anJ stage lines into the D1ountains, 
and particularly '
Tith the opening of the Pioneer 
stage line to Carson yalley, and the overlanJ line fronl 
St Louis, yia N e,v Mexico, Sonora, and San Diego, to 
San Francisco, there sprang up a ne,v class of high- 
,vayu1en whose business it ,vas to rob coaches of 
treasure in transit, and to pillage travellers by stage. 
l\Iurder did not al,vays accolnpany a robbery, but was 
not infrequent. This forln of brigandage can1e up 
about 1859, and is not quite done a\vay \yith to this 
day. An arlned guard, and a coach full of arnled 
tra yellers were generally unable to prevent the plun- 
derine)' of the express cOlllpany's treasure-box, the 
v I . 
lllails, and the passengers thell1Se Yes, O\YIUg to the 
suddenness ,vith \vhich tÌle order ,vas given to "halt! 
hold up your hands," enforced at tIle llluzz]es of sev- 
eral ritie
. Resistance ,vas se]dolll offered, although 
occasionally shooting occurred, and one or 1110re per- 
sons \vere killed; at other tilDes òroHery or lHuck 
generosity ,yas indulged in by the roLbers. 
chinaillen ,vere very often losers, T'hey usually 
,valked to the Inines] cr traveJIed on Indian ponies; 
Lut returning, if they haJ. treasure, they took the 
coach, and Ly this 111eanS frequently lost a ,vhole sea- 
son's profits. The express cOlnpanies ,vere the heav- 
iest sufferers. 'The state haJ no banking systeln or 
111ediunl of exchauue Let\veen the interior to\VUS and 
o 
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the Inetropolls of San Francisco, except coin and gold- 
d list; hence large alllouuts were frequently carried 
over the roads on ,V ells, :b
argo & CO.'s coaches, which 
SU1l1S ,vere greatly augluented by the opening of the 
C0111stock lode about this period. Such ,vas the loss 
and danger resulting fro1l1 brigandage that tlJe gov- 
ernor, in 1860, recolllnlended that it should be pun- 
ished ,vith death. 12 
After the expulsion of the foreign convict class, in 
1856, the banditti of the state \vere predo111inantly 
l\Iexicans, or native Californians,13 for the next ten 


12 Knox, Underground, 85-1-7; Pac. J[onthly, xi. 834-5; Red Bluff Inde- 
pendent, Feb, 14, 18üü; Grtt,.'38 Valley Union, July 31, 18GG; Nordhrff's Cal., 
234; Cal. Jour. Assem., 18ül, 384. 
13 Among the Californians was Joaquin 11 urieta, a young Sonoran, who 
was chief of a considerable company of natives. He told a romantic story 
of wrong and oppression hea.ped upon him by the Americans in Calaveras 
co. Hi:') robberies were innumerable, anù usually accompanied hy lllurder8, 
His followers thought nothing of riding up to a miner' tent and shooting the 
inmates before they realized their danger. Travellers received a hall in the 
hack of the head. Ranchos 'were invaded and pillaged. Chinamen were 
killed as hunters kill a covey of quail. ,Many attempts were made to capture 
1\Iurieta, but he had the fleetest horses in the country with relays in the 
hands of confederates, and was never approached nearer than half a mile 
by pursuers, This gave him the advantage of being personally unknown, 
The counties he ravageù were Calaveras, Tuolumne, amI San Joaquin. At 
length the governor offered a reward of $1,000 for his capture, dead or alive, 
which was increased to $5,000. Being in Stockton in di:::gui:se and seeing 
the handbills offering this reward, he wrote underneath in pencil' I will give 
$10,000 myself, Joaquin.' The reward offered by the government proved 
sufficient to bunt him down, ana he was finally surprised, anù after a des- 
perate resistance killed in 1853, and his head sent to Stockton together with 
the hand of Three-fingered Jack, a well-known member of his band. The 
legislature passed an act giving the reward of 
5,000 to Henry Love, who 
effected the capture. Joaquin's true name was Carrillo, of a respected 
11exican family, and J. 1\1. Covarrubias, when the bill offering a rewarù for 
the capture of the bandit chief was before the committee of which he was 
chairman, reported against it, on the ground that to set a price upon the 
head of any individual who had not been examined and convicted, is to pro- 
ceed upon an assumption of his guilt.' G'll. JOUl'. A.
iWìJlh., 1853, 700. H. C. 
Miller, 'the poet of the sierras,' obtained his souhriquet of Joaquin from the 
versified story of the robber's life. Harry Love was a noted mountaineer, 
and is described as resembling 'Valter Scott's black knight. He sometimes 
wore a sword presentel1 to him by a wealthy :Mexican, whom he rescued 
from the savages during his mountain life. He appeared at a Fourth of 
July celebration at Santa Cruz in 1865, when the Pa}am TiJìtP,ç spoke of him 
as of a 'tall, manly figure, with sparkling eyes, long curling hair falling 
far down his shoulders, with his knightly sword hanging by his side,' But 
others, who hated ahno
t everybody connected with the repression of crime, 
said he looked more like a la.rge-sized ape than a man, that he was illiterate 
and a coward. S. F. Post, April 12, 1879. l\Iuch ha.;; been written ahout 
Joaquill1\iurieta to give him a chivalric character resembling Robin Hood. 
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years, after ,vhich there ,vas an influx of the outlaw 
class frolH the states in rebellion, ",
ho naturally took 
to the high,vays, lnaking a pretence of baving public 
grievances to aJ.just by }!rivate reprisal. It required 


A few of his men were captured with him, and several were afterward 
taken and executed in southern Cal. 
A )Iexican named Claudio was a contemporary of 1Iurieta, perhaps a 
little earlier. During 1852 he kept the southern mille3 in a I':itate of terrorism. 
He wa,; captured in 1853 on his way to )\lonterey \vith ü of his men hy H, 
Cncks, justice of the peace at Salinas, who headell a party of 8 resolute men. 
Claudio and 5 of his men were killed in the fight with Cocks' party. 'Ihe 
one who e.::5caped was aftenvard hanged by the peoJ!le. Sftn Joaquin Vall(y 
Ar:/,u8, June 13, 1874; Hayes' Scraps, Cal. lYntes, v. 71; Str('('ter's Remll., 15.>; 
Jnn,
sens' fTida, y Av., 221. Franci
co Garcia was the next famous rohher, at 
the hea!l of a mixeù company of :Mexican:5 anù rufiianly Saxon
. S, P. AUa, 
Oct. 22, IS5-1; IJayrs' 8cn(lJ8, J.1Iontercy, 112-13, He was wounded hy his own 
lieutenants in a quarrel over the spoils. One of these, Sebastian Flores, 
qnarrelling with the other, Beas Angelino, turned state's eviJence, and hall 
Angelino hanged. Garcia, after a bloody carecr of 17 years, was tried on an 
old indictment at San J osé, Flores being detained as a witness. The case was 
put off, awl at the next session of court Garcia was acquitted. San José Patri,Jt, 
Oct. 18, 1879. Anastasio Garcia, another of this hand, was sentenced to 
state prison for horse-stealing, and on regaining his freedom, in 185G, ha-:;- 
tened to Los Angeles to revenge himself upon the informer. \Vhile hiding 
in the hills he fell in with another evil-doer, and in a brief time had gatherell 
to him::;elf a dozen kindred spirits, mo::;t of whom were Angelenos. Among 
them were Paneho Daniel, Juan Flores, Espiñosa, Andres Fontes, Varela, 
'El Chino,' Pigumini, 't:l Tuerto,' Faustino Garcia, J nan Cartaho, and Ar. 
dillero, 'el huero.' They called themselves '108 :.Manilas,' and u::ôed pass- 
words, etc. Their trade was horse-stealing, with its attendant incidents, 
Anastacio Garcia and his manilas doggeù the steps of the informant to San 
Juan Capistrano, but the man escaping, they murdered the storekeeper at 
that place, and robbed the place of goods, spending the night in drunkeu 
revelry. \V ord being sent to Los Angeles, Sheriff James Barton, with six 
well-armed men, two of whom were constables, \Villiam H, Little anJ 
Charles R. Baker, set out for San Juan. They were ambuscaded at the 
B
trranco de los Alisos, and Barton and the' two constables killed, the re. 
mainder of the party escaping back to Los Angeles. llayes, An!lelcs, i. G47-8. 
This occurrence greatly alarmed the Angelenos, as the bandits were all native 
Californians, and the Americans and other fnreign-bornresiùents feared that 
the Californians sympathized with the criminals, The excitement ran high, 
and the feeling of insecurity became so great that an armed defensive atti- 
tude was mutually maintained. But confidence was restored when several 
prominent Californians took horse at the head of 40 of their countrymen, and 
pursuing the outlaws captured most of thelll in the Sierra de Santiago, and 
}Jrought them to Los Angeles, where, after a trial by the people, they were 
hanged. Tomas Sanchez, who, with Andreas Pico, was active in making 
these captures, ,,'as afterward sheriff, and maintained a party of mountell 
men until all the manilas had been taken and executed. This action on the 
part of the Californians restored conficlence hetween the two races. Coronel, 

fena, 204-9. Varela, a person who was well connected, was pardoned, and 
at the breaking out of the civil war joined the confederate army, but returned 
to Los Angeles, and lived conformably to the laws. KraBzf'W8ki, 1-17; Stft 
Barbara Press, 
Iarch 9, 1878. Sato ana Senati were two other native ban- 
dits, notorious ahout 18.,)G. Dixon's 1VlIite ('rJ71qued, i. G7-74, 110. Tihurcio 
Vasquez figureù at a later period. Hii3 pride was to surþrise large parties; 
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nerve to attack these outla\v organizations. Valuable 
lives \vere lost in attenlpts to Blake arrests, but occa- 
sionally a luan attained to falne by his daring in pur- 
suing banqitti. The general governnlcnt ,vas fre- 
quently appealed to for aid do,vn to 1877.1-1 
Banditti, such as s\vept through the southern coun- 
ties ,vhile the population ,vas sparse, can no longer 
exist. Rebels against labor and order no,v tran1p 
about the country in the rôle of nlendicants, but so 
watched and suspected that they are po,verlcss, the 
la\v having asserted itself everywhere. OccasionaHy 
one bohler than his conlrades in distress ,yay lays a 
country stage and" holds up" the passengers; or some 


35 men were bound and robbed at Kingston, Fre'Sno co., by 13 of his gang, 
who escaped with their booty. He was finally captured 1JY the officers l f 
Los Angele:,; co., in ,May 1874, and hanged in 1875, His obliging guard one 
day asked him iì there was anyone he would like to have visit him. '\Yho 
is that little Irishman-the poll-tax collector?' asked Vasquez. ' 1\1ike 
:Madigan,' replied the guard, 'would you like to see him?' , .K 0,' said Yas- 
quez, 'but he is a funny little fellow. I was riding alone in the cañon de los 
Verdugos when I met him driving in a buggy. He asked in a very important 
manner whether I had paid my poll-tax. I said no, and he asked if I would 
pay it then. I answered that I would, for I was a good citizen, and always 
paid my taxes. He drew a book and pencil from his pocket, and swelling 
up like a turkey-cock inquired my name. 'Yhen I said Tiburcio Vasque7, 
his hand shook 
o that he could hardly write the receipt. I paid him the 
2. 
and without saying good-bye he whipped up his horse, and kept whipping 
as far as I could see him.' There is almost as much literature about this 
rogue as about some earlier ones, as Career nf 'Pilmrcio Va'''fJlleZ, being scraps 
from newspapers; Cerruti, Ramblin!J8, 1\18., 147; Vw;:qucz, His Cm'ee1', in S. .P. 
Call, Oct. 25, 1873; S. F. Bulletin, Jan. 5, 1875; S. F, Post, 
Iay 15, 1874; 
S. F. Alt:t, April 21 and l\Iay 15, 1874; Haye8, Me}/;o1Ytùilia, 123-5: Gal, 
Crimes and Society Scraps, 100-1; Srzn Dic!Jo Union, 1\Iay 21, 1874; Salinas City 
DemocTat, 
lay 
.3, 1874, 
antos Sotello, the successor to the honors of Vas- 
quez, was sent to prison in 1877, and was the last of the robber chiefs of 
Mexican Lirth who have trouhled the border counties. Sotello was arrested, 
single-handed, by a young Californian, Rafael Lopez, who thereby acquired 
an honorable reputation. Chavez, one of his lieutenants, "as captured and 
killed a little earlier, and these losses broke up the band. There was a 
claim for his capture hefore the Cal. legislature in 1877-8. Of the Anglo- 
Saxon robbers, Tom Bell, born in Albany, N. Y., figured in 185G, and was 
executed by the people with a number of his followers. Jack Powers was 
another well-known robber of 18.36-7. In 1858, San Luis Ohispo and 
an 
Diego were terrorized hy organized bands of outlaws. S. F. Alta, June 14 and 
Aug. 27, 1838. The civil war drew a good many of this class away, ar
d the 
close watch kept upon all kinds of outlawry during 18G2-5 was a decided 
check to crime. Sta Barhara Gazettf', 23-33, 61-7D, 87-109. 
14 Such a man was Stephen Venard, a detective employed by \Yens, 
Fargo & Co., who made several important captures, and killed half a dozen 
highwaymen. UHalt P1'f'88, Nov. IG, 1871; Grass Vall('y Union, May IG, ISGG; 
He(tld,.;lfUrg Flay, in S. P. Bulletin, Jan. 9, 1880; U. S. Jl. Doc., 13, p. 202-3, 
45 congo I sess, 
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desperate rogues plan the capture of railroad trains, 
in ,vhich enterprises they have SOlllctilnes been suc- 
cessful. As the certainty of puuislunent beC0111C8 
1110re evident, the nunlber of offences gradually lessens. 
I have given considerable space to outla\vry, yet 
have only outlined it. Without presenting this picture 
it would be difficult to represent fairly the responsi- 
bility resting upon the courts and officers of the la,v. 
Add to the crilHes of banditti the individual criules 
cOIHlnitted froIH various impulses, the reckless shoot- 
ing by galnblers and drunkards, the vendetta,15 bur- 


15 An in'3tance of the vendettà, in Monterey co., resulting in 10 murders 
and a number of wounded, illustrates a pha3e of society in southern conn- 
ties. Jo.:
é María Sanchez was accidently drowned in 1852, and left an 
estate wodh from 860,000 to $
O,OOO. '\Villiam Roach administered upon 
the estate, and Lewis Belcher wag his bondgmall. Roach ohtained pos.;:es- 
sion of all the money and property, and Belcher quarreled with him for a 
share in it. Mrs Sanchez had married a Dr Sanford, who sidcd with llel- 
cher in the quarrel, and legal proceeding::J were commenced against Roach, 
who wa3 arre;:ò;ted and lodged in Stockton jail. But Roach per::maded his 
jailer to liberate him, and fly with him to :Uonterey. Here he defied the 
law, and gathered about him a following of personal friends on whom he 
could rely. Belcher also had a party on his side, and a hody-guard, among 
whom wa3 Ana3ta
io Garcia, before mentioned, who was living at the Carmel 
mission. He determined to take Roach, and the feud was at a white heat. 
ß,lc
Iahon, a brother-in-law of Roaeh, meeting Sanford in a bar-room, hoth 
men fired, and both fell dead. A brother-in-law of Sanford, named Atwood, 
in the excitement of the3e proceeflings blew out his own brains. Two 
friends of Roach, Isaac B. \Vall, collector of the port of :Monterey, speaker 
of the assembly in 1853, and Thomas 'Yilliamson, late of Tenn., set out for 
San Luis Obi3po with pack mule and arms. They had not proceeded many 
miles when they were a
:ßa
ÛnateJ, a8 it was suppose(l by Belcher's tool, 
Anastacio Garcia. The sheriff went to Garcia's house to arrest him with a 
posse, 3 of whom were killed by Garcia, who escaped. On the 18th of June 
1836, Belcher, standing in the barroom of the 'Vashington hotel was shot 
by some unknown person on the outsiàe, and died next day. In his dying 
deptlsition he said he believed that Roach, Garcia, and others whom he 
named, were his agsassin'3. But as there was no proof on examination, 
nothing could be done. After Belcher's death Roach retired to his farm in 
Santa Cruz co. and lived quietly. Garcia, however, wa
 arrested and thr0wn 
into pri'3on, for the murder of 'Vall anrl '\Villiamson, Some person
 obtained 
acce3S to his cell and hanged him there, it was said. lest he should confess 
ana implicate them. After a time Roach toowa
 assassinated near '\Vat
on- 
ville, it was alleged, on the ground that he talked too freely ahout pa
t occur- 
rences for the safety of his former confederates. In this feud, arising from 
the efforts of .two men to rob a woman of her estate, eleven persons were 
killed-Gomez says 13-and several wounded. 1\leantime the woman had 
married George Crane, who persuaded her to deed all the property to him, 
which he spent in a short time, and going east died, and the object of these 
dozen murders was accomplishell, namely, rohhing a widow. S. F. Herald, 
June 21, 185G. The only one of these criminals punished was Garcia, and 
he was hanged by his friends and not by the law. 
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glaries, larcenies, and other felonies, ,vith the great 
burden of civil suits of all kinds, and the labor of dis- 
posing of all appears Cyclopean. Says one who had 
every opportunity of lnlo\ving, "People frolH 1850 to 
1858 c()lnplained of corruption in the courts, but the 
accusations \vere unfounded. 
rhe courts, as a general 
rule, adn1inistered the la,v to the best of their abilit,
." 
It cannot be denied that the courts were often 
crippled in their action by juries \y ho decided, not 
according to fact, but to expediency; 'v ho, instead 
of inquiring did the prisoner conllllit the crilue, asked 
did the IHurdcred lnan deserve to be killed 1 A distinc- 
tion ,vhich, if not good la,v, ,vas sOlnetill1es good jus- 
tice. But it ,vas the general opinion that the courts 
and juries erred on the side of clen1eucy. The pris- 
oner n1ight have friends on the jury; or a juror 
Inight have sensitive quahHs; or he lllight be affected 
,vith the n10ral disease about hin}. Such things are 
not unkno,vn even now; but probably the infection 
referred to was the n10st dangerous, because the 1110st 
subtle eneUlY with ,yhich the la,v had to contend, for 
\vhen a judge or juror condones a crilne, he is an 
accessory after the fact, as far as the nloral of it goes. 
I have no nìeans of detern1inillg \vhat ,vas the pro- 
portion of punishlnent to crin1e, but the judges re- 
ceived a large alllount of Llan1e, and the press, ,vhich 
but echoed the public sentin1ent, feI] under the dis- 
pleasure of the courts in several instances. .L
 certain 
judge of the 4th judicial district suggested to the 
grand jury ,vhich n1et in l\farch 1851, "the propriety 
of inquiring into the conduct of the press, and, if it trans- 
cended certain liInits, of presenting it as a nuisance." 
The editor of a San Francisco journal of respectabil- 
ity ,vas arrested for contenlpt of court, in conll11enting 
on the judge's charge to the grand jury, and \vithout 
the benefit of jury. the judge hilllse]f sitting in jud
- 
n1ent, \vas sentenced to pay a fine of 8500 or in default 
of paYlnent to go to prison. An indignation ll1eeting 
of citizens ,vas thereupon held at the plaza, speeches 
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lllalle condelnning the action of the judge, and reso- 
lutions of censure passed, \vith talk of irnpear hlDent 
and a ctnnplaint to the president of the U nited State
, 
\V ho IHld nothing to do \vith it, since the state le o 'isla- 
tUl'e had elected the judges. The grand jury fo
 the 
follo\ying terll1 gave even nlore cause for displeasure, 
since it censured the judge officially, and in no n1Ïld 
terln
, inSOlllUch that he \vas constrained to lnove the 
court of sessions to strike out frol11 their report the 
stino'in o ' P arao- ra l )hs. 16 
<::) t') ð 
The judge of the 10th judicial district, \vhich then 
consisted of Yuba, Nevada, and Sutter counties, 17 
\"as spoken of as the n10st dissolute n1an that ever 
\yore the ermine of justice,18 a ganlbler, and associate 
and protector of gaulblers. Great effort \vas being 
111ade to have la\vs enacted against galubling by 
l11el1 and \VOlnen, and trenchant articles were \vritten 
for the press in all parts of the state; but t.his 
infan10us jurist only gave encouragement to the sport- 
ing fraternity, and becalne, according to one of the 


16 Currey Incidents, 10-11; S-. F. Alta., !\Iarch 9 and 10, 1851. The report 
co...1Cerned the vigilance committee of 1851, and read as follows: "Yhen. we 
recall the ùelays, the insufficient and, we believe with much truth it may be 
said, corrupt aùministration of the law; the incapacity and indifference of 
those who are its sworn guardians and ministers; the frequent and un- 
necessary postponement of important trials in the distrIct court; the dis- 
rcga:Ld of duty and impatience while attending to perform it, manifested by 
some of our judges having criminal jurisdictioni the many notorious \Tillains 
who have gone unwhipped of justice lead us to believe that the memhers of 
that association have Leen governed by a feeling of opposition to. t
le mann,er 
in which the law is administered, and those who bave admInIstered It, 
rather than a determination to disregard the law itself.' S. F. Herald, Aug. 
3, 1851. . 
17 The legislature of 18111 increased the judicia
 district
 to 11. The 
11th consisted of Yolo, Placer, and EI Dorado countIes. Ca.l. Stilte, 1851, 12. 
18 Nev((tla (l.n.'Zefte, Dec, 9, 1864. The judge challenged Field to fight a du
l, 
hut made it appear that he was the cbaUengell in order to secure 
he chOIce 
of arms. He selected howie-knives and colt revolvers; the fight.mg to be 
done in a room 20 feet square, the principals to be placed with theI
 faces 
o 
the walls, and to turn and fire at a given signal, then to arlvance 'Y lth theIr 
knives. Field accepterl, believing this a device 
f a coward, and so It proved, 
fo-r the judgf' first modifiefl his mode, anrl then wIthdrew altogether from the 
fight, screening himself hehind his judicial o
ce. He th,reatened, however, 
to kill anyone who should assault him. HearI!lg that hIS cou
se had been 
riclÏculefl. he attempted to shoot Fi
ld from beh.m
, the 
atte.
 bemg un3;rn;ed. 
Fi('lr!',c;; Ero'Z?1 Da?/,
, ]00-107. The Judge was mdlCted In 18<>4 for a cnmmal 
offence. but continued in office from 1852 to 1858. 
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judges of the court of sessions in Yuba county, "the 
head of the hell-concocted junta, headed by the judge 
of the 1 üth district, and tailed by a noted gan1 bIer of 
1Iarysyille." 801ne libel suits gre,v out of this free- 
dom of speech, but public sentilnent sustained the 
press, as did also the courts in genera1. 10 
The grand jury of San Francisco, at the September 
tern1, 1851, ,vished to resign, because the governor 
had pardoned a. certain notorious character 'v ho had 
been convicted of a brutal assault and sent to prison; 
but Campbell, who had succeeded Murray on his 
promotion to the supreine bench, refused to discharge 
thein. The jury represented in their report, that if 
the judg1nent of the courts and the lives and property 
of the people were to be set at naught by the execu- 
tive, their acts as grand jurymen \vere not required. 
But this was only the telnporary disgust and despair 
,vhich overca1ne the people ,vhen the highest officials 
failed in their duty. In 1856 the grand jury had be- 
come less sensitive. I ts bill for expenses for a single 
term was almost $1,000. 
The organization of a county, or the establishment 
of a new judicial district,. was the occasion for the 
swarming of the office-seekers, ,vho were thereupon 
hived by their leaders. In 1852, the Tulare valley ,vas 
explored by an expedition under Indian Agent Savage, 
the legislature having divided Mariposa county by act 
of April 20, 1852, named the southern portion Tulare, 
and provided for an election in July for choosing 
county officers. As the new county ,vas inhabited 
solely by Indians, Savage and company ,vere the first 
,. settlers." They proceeded to hold an election the 
day after arriving, at Poole's ferry, on l{ing river, 
and at a place called W oodville, on the Ka\veah river, 
from a trader named Wood, who had established a 


. 19 The first libel suit against a newspaper was in re Melhado vs. Crane & 
RICe, The verdict of the lower court was against the defendants, but Judge 
:Murray declared it contrary to law and fact, and granted a new trial. Sac. 
Transcript, Feb. 28, 1851. 
RIST. CA.L., VOL. VII. 14 
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post there, but \vhom the Indians had killed. The 
number of votes polled at both places ,vas 109, but 
from this population the requisite officials \vere chosen, 
a certain ll1ajor being elected county judge. Next 
day ll10st of the electors and elected returned to 
J\Iariposa. Shortly after he qualified as judge, the 
Inajor killed Savage in a quarrel,20 and under cirCUIll- 
stances ,vhich caused people to regard the death of 
the Indian agent as the result of a conspiracy to vacate 
his position. The major had only organized the court 
of sessions, and his o,vn arrest was the first in Tulare 
county. He ,vas permitted to go free, but public 
sentilnent being much against him, he left the coun- 
try, and Thon1as Baker was appointed in his place. 
But the \vrong-doing ,vas not by any nleans all on 
the side of the courts. In Napa, in 1851, J. A. Sel- 
lers, justice of the peace, nonsuited a certain person 
for being absent. l\Ieeting the justice in a public 
place, the other endeavored to provoke a quarrel, ,vhich 
the justice equally endeavored to ayoid, but finally, be- 
ing irritated, said that if he really ,vished to fight, he 
,vould send a negro to fight him, ,vhereupon he ,vas 
stabbed in the breast, and died in a few minutes. 21 
The legislature passed an act ,vithin a week providing 
for a special term of district court in Solano county 
to try the murderer of Sellers, but he escaped punish- 
ment. In 1850 a Sacramento judge was publicly 
whipped by a man whom he had not long before sen- 
tenced. There ,vere none to interfere, and the judge 
resigned his office. Such examples were not encour- 
aging to the adn1inistration of justice. Judge Wilson 
of the Sacramento court of sessions, in 1852, was as- 
saulted on leaving the court-roo In by two men, one 
of 'v horn ,vas a prominent la,vyer of that place, 


20 Cal. Courier, Sept. 10, 1851; S. F. Alta, March 14, 1856. Savage was 
the 3d man of the expedition who was killed before the year was out. 
Barton, Hi.st. Tula-re, 3. 
21 Sac. Tran.c;cript, :l\Iarch 14, 185]; llm'tnrll, Convention, :MS., pt 18, 1-4. 
Another man_ attempted to kill Judge :l\lcCabe, but was pardoned. S, F. 
Alta, March 17, 1855. 
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\v hi Ie both had figured in the squatter riots, and also 
o\ved hin1 a grudge. Wilson defended hinlself ,vith 
a cane-sword, \vhich he thrust into the la\vyer's left 
. lung. A sheriff nanled 1\tlcDonald interfering, dis- 
arnled the judge, \vhereupon the latter \vas shot at, 
but the sheriff, in endeavoring to shield Wilson, re- 
ceived the bullet in his own person. A great excite- 
111ent arose, and the vigilance conlnlittee "Tas calJed 
together. The offender ,vas taken in charge, and placed 
,on the prison brig, and the cOlnn1Ïttee demanded an 
immediate trial. Chief Justice 'Villis could not pre- 
side at the case because the affray took place at his 
rooms. Aldrich, the district judge, could not try hinl 
until he \\Tas indicted. It \vas decided, ho\vever, to let 
the law take its course, and the ,\younded Dlan recov- 
ering
 the affair blew oyer. Grand juries were ex- 
trenlely negligent in bringing evil-doers to trial, 
frequently ignoring assaults with intent to kill, and 
manslaughter. Men of criminal reputation often 
went free for years, cOIDlnitting numerous crimes 
against life '\vithout being punished. 22 
The difficulty in bringing a cause to trial where the 
parties charged \vith crime were of southern antece- 
dents, and especially if they occupied official positions, 
,vas illustrated by the ease with which Terry eluded 
the la\v for the killing of Broderick. A change of 
venue to a district ,vhere the judge was also a south- 
erner and synlpathizer, a trick to delay '\vitnesses, a 


22 The Lloyd family were an example. Edward Lloyd shot and killed 
Thornton, a teamster, in 18GI, at Oroville. He wa
 tried and sentenced to 
10 years in state prison, but through a decision of the supreme court was 
released, In 18G2 he was killed by T. N. Smith, in the fight between steam- 
boat runners in Sacramento, Smith remained in the county jail six months, 
when the grand jury ignored the charge against him. \Vithin an hour after 
his discharge he was killed by George Lloyd, who was tried and acquitt
d; 
but was killed in a quarrel over mining claims in Nevada, the murdere,r bemg 
supposed to be his brother-in-law, Coleman, who was also shot and kIlled at 
Pioche, by Barney Flood, in 18G7, the grand jury refusing to indict Flood. 
Thomas IJoyd shot and killed a man in S. F. in J 865, and was sentenced tû 
10 years in prison. Sears, an intimate of the Lloyds stole a horse, was pur- 
sued amI killed. Not long after the owner of the horse was assasinated, 
pre
mmably by the Lloyds, or their friends. Four other deaths resulted from 
the violence of this ruffianly association, making 12 in all, yet the only one 
PUllJ._ '"led by the law was Thomas Lloyd. S. F. Alta, April 15, 1871. 
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dismissal of the case, and aU was settled. No, not 
all, for the ]egislature in the case of certain crin1Ïnals 
passed ex post facto amendluents to the la\vs for their 
benefit. 23 
A case which ll1ay be here recorded, con1prehend- 
iug all these judicial and legislative artifices, occurred 
in 1861. A feud had gro\vn up between a Balti- 
lIlorcan and a Kentuckian, both citizens of a certain 
to\vn in Placer county, of \y hich the latter had been 
mayor. The quarrel arose concerning son1e personal 
rernarks l11ade first by the Kentuckian's \vife, \vho 
was a sister of the judge of the 16th judicial district, 
and replied to in kind by the other. Sonlething of a 
political aspect was given to the hostilities, the Bal- 
til110rean being a Douglas democrat, ,vhile the Ken- 
tuckian was of the Lecompton order. The fornler, 
who ,vas a ne,vspaper publisher, ,vent to San Fran- 
cisco to purchase stock for his office. He ,vas follo\ved 
by the judge and the ex-nlayor, who did not conceal 
their intention of killing hin1 should they meet hiln, 
which they did in the forenoon of N e,v Year's day 
on Sacramento street. The Kentuckian at once at- 
tacked with a bo\vie-knife, and soon his victiln lay dead 
on the ground. With his accolnplice, ,vho was close 
at hand, he then \valked aru1-in-arrn to the police sta- 
tion, and was introduced by his companion to the 'chief 
of police, who locked the 111urderer up, safe away from 
vigilance conl1nittees, or any honest lnan \v ho ll1Îght 
hurt him. A writ of habeas corpus \vas issue,d by Rob- 
inson, judge of the Sacran1ento county court, which 
required the prisoner to be brought before the 12th 
district court, Ca,npbell, judge. His attorney applied 
for change of venue, but the application ,vas denied. 
The ex-mayor then petitioned the legislature to pass 


23 An act to amend an act entitled an act to regulate proceedings in 
criminal cases, passed ,May 1, 1851. Gal. Sta,t., 18GO, 71. This amendment 
provides for granting a change of venue, and was ,
assed .after the Terry 
nasco. In 1857 it was proposed to pass an act reqUIrIng a Judge to grant 3. 
change of venue, but the judiciary committee to whom it was referred repu- 
diated it. 
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an act directing the court to grant a change of venue 
to Placer county, and such was the influence of the 
southern minority in that body that a bill ,vas actually 
passed by a large luajority, requiring the subn1Ïssion 
of Campbell to legislative interference with his duties. 
The governor vetoed the bill, but nevertheless it ,vas 
passed over his head, through the exertions of lobby- 
ists \vho persuaded SOine of those who had voted 
against it to pair off, and leave the bill to its sup- 
porters. 
rhe constitutionality of the act ,vas argued 
before Calnpbell, ,vho decided against it on nlany 
grounds, but particularly because it "
as a special act 
to liberate the assassin. 
The opinion of Campbell being conclusive, instead of 
appealing to the supreme court, the nlurderer's friends 
again applied to the legislature to enact a general 
law covering all sin1Îlar cases as well as thís one. 
Certain public journals had conlnlented from tinle to 
time upon the case, and the same influence which had 
procured the special act for the relief of a murderer, 
caused the introduction of a bill declaring" it unla,v- 
ful to print in a ne,vspaper the testimony or facts, or 
the probable testilIlony or facts, or any statelIlent 
whatever of the testinlony, facts, or circUIIlstances, or 
anything purporting to be such evidence or statement 
of facts or circunlstances relative to any crinle or nlis- 
dellleanor in this state, under a penalty of froln $50 
to $500 for each offence;" but the publication of the 
general nature of an offence ,vith the name of the ac- 
cused, or the proceedings after trial, was not prohib- 
ited, nor the publication of evidence of an offence of a 
political or insurrectionary character, or of the ,vrong- 
ful acts of public officers. J\1:urder, only murder, ,vas 
to be so sheltered and defended, that the bo,vie-knife 
chivalry might have their safety in their o,vn hands, 
\vhatsoever lives they n1Ïght choose to take. 
The leO'islature did not, ho\vever, venture upon 
this further outraae to P ublic sentilIlent. As for 
ð 
the chief instio'ator of the acts above related, he 
.., 
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was indicted for the Illurder of the Baltill10rean by the 
granù jury of San Francisco, and arrested at Sacra- 
mento on the 28th of March, on the ground that he 
"
as an accessory before the fact, and in the eye of the 
la 'v equally guilty ,vith the other. A habeas corpus 
"vas issued Ly Bald,vin, judge of the suprenle court, 
returnable before Judge Robinson of Sacrarnento, ,,,,ho 
declined to have anything to do with it. A writ ,vas 
then issued returnable before Judge McKinstry of 
the 7th district, who also declined jurisdiction. Still 
another writ ,vas 111ade, returnable before Judge l\Ic- 
!{une of the 6th district. About the Iniddle of April 
the supreme court rendered an opinion that the special 
act of the legislature was constitutional, and Judge 
Calnpbelllnade the order transferring the assassin to 
the 11 th district court in his own county, which ac- 
quitted hinl. His accomplice ,vas soon again seated 
upon the judicial bench, and the doctrine that hOLni- 
cides could be cleared by the legislature ,vas soundly 
engrafted upon California jurisprudence. In 1863, 
the eX-InayoI' having knocked do\\rn an agent of vVells, 
}'argo & Co. at v'T"irginia City, Nevada, ,vas shot, and 
died fron1 the ,yound. The judge \vas in]peached upon 
charges of nlalfeasance in office, of uttering- disloyal sen- 
tilnents, and language uubecoll1ing his high position. 
W. H. Badge1y succeeded hill1 as judge of the district. 
While it is extraordinary that so III any 111el1 chosen 
to adlninister the la \v in criminal courts should prove 
thenlselves crin1inal, they ,vere after all the excep- 
tions. 24 California had forty - three counties, each 
with its county court, and court of sessions; eighteen 
judicial districts \vith a judge for each; the superior 
court of San Francisco, with three justices; lower 


24 8. F, Bulù>tin, March 22, 18GI; GaL Jour. Assem., 18G2, 5GG-72, 609-11, 
653-G, 753; S. F, Bull('tin, 
Jarch 30, 1861. Yet there were in California 
model judges, impartial and decorous, men of whom any people might be 
proud, There were Edward Norton of the 12th district, afterwards supreme 
judge; John S. Hager of the 4th district, and Shattuck of the superior 
court of S. F. Campbell ()f San Francisco was an able and honest judge in 
early times. 
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lllunicipal courts in towns with as many justices as 
required; a supreine court, and a United State cir- 
cuit court. It would seeln that ,vith so llluch legal 
Inachinery, order should have reigned. But it took 
the strong hand of the general governlnent to evolve 
order out of the discordant eleillent in California; and 
in that respect the civil war was a blessing. 
Froin 1849 to 1854 inclusive, 4,200 murders were 
committed in California. 25 In San Francisco there 
,vere 1,200, and only one conviction. In 1855, 538 
persons died by violence out of a population elnbrac- 
ing 110,223 voters. 26 One ,vishes to turn a,vay from 
such whole
ale blood-letting, and yet if ,ve consider 
the character of the population and the infrequency 
of punishll1ents, we have no reason to be surprised 
at this enornlOUS proportion of hornicides. 21 In 
the county of Sacranlento during thirty years, 
frolH 1850 to 1880, there ,vere 21 legal executiolls. 
The record of San Francisco froln 1852 to 188
 
sho\vs that there have Leen but 16 legal execu- 
tions, and 139 convictions for different degrees of 
lnanslaughter which ,vere punished \vith imprison- 


25 Helper in his Land of Gold, 29, gives a list of lives lost: murders 4,200; 
killed by Indians en route to Cal. 1,600; perished of want, and accident, 
and by Indians in Cal., 5,300; wrecked and lost at sea, en route, 2,200; 
suicides 1,400; became insane 1,700; total 16,400. 
26 Of these 357 were white person
; 133 Indians; 32 Chinamen; 3negroes. 
Exclusive of Indians there were 403 homicides. The particulars are not 
always given but the following are known: found murdered, 46; executed Ly 
mobs, 47; executed according to law, 9; killed by sheriffs or police, 10; killed 
by collectors of miners license, 6; killed by Indians, 32-civilization is far 
bf'fore savagism in human butchery-in justifiable homicides, 17; in quarrels 
about mining claims, 12; in gambling disputes, 8; for rohhery, 16. HittÛl, 
Resourrp.s, 375-7; S. F. Alta, 
Iarch 19, 1855. The JVeekly Gazette of Sta 
Bárhara, June 7, 1855, says that according to the calendar published in 
the Oltl'Onirle, there were ì52 murders committed in the state during the fir:5t 
four months of the year; two were hanged by the sheriff; 14 by the excited 
moL, anù 8 convicted, 
27 The first man hanged under Cal. laws was a 
Iexican in 
Iariposa 
county. San Joaquin Re;Jllblicl1n in S, ji'. Alta, June 9, 1831. The fir:5t in 
:-Ian Francisco co. was a Spaniard, J osé Farmi, who was hangetl on Russian 
hill in 1832. There was no legal execution in 
IOliterey until 1838, when 
Jo
é Anastacio was sentenced Ly Judge Hester and hanged. .Jioulae!! ller. 
ald, Oct. 23, 1875. 
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lllent. Of these 31 were sentenced to imprisonment 
for life. The total of 155 convictions for the thou- 
sands of lives taken in over thirty years, gives us a 
sense of sonlething peculiar in the la,vs themselves, 
or in their adillinistration. What it is, let the stu- 
dent of Jaw and social science deterilline; the fact re- 
lllains that an average of 25 honlicides has taken 
place yearly in this city for the last decade, during 
\vhich none of the exciting causes of the first twenty 
years have existed, and that out of the 250 or more 
homicidal crinles, only four have been punished capi- 
tally, and seventy -seven by illlprisonnlent. In all the 
other cases the juries probably agreed that the victilll 
deserved to be killed, the attorney for the defence 
usually being chosen for his skill in proving Illurder 
justifiable, and his patience in exhausting the privi- 
leges of all the courts. In 1871, when people wished 
to have hanged Laura D. Fair for the lllurder of her 
paramour in the presence of his family, the crime be- 
ing augmented by the social elninence of the lllan, 
they ,vere restrained in the expression of this feeling 
by a sense of the shanle it would be to make an ex- 
ample of a woman, when they allo,ved four out of five 
In en to escape. But of the several atrocious public 
assassinations by men of social standing since that 
event, not one has resulted in conviction. 
The cOInbined operation of all of the courts in the 
state, even in this laxity in adn1Ïnistering the laws, 
furnishes a large number of prisoners to the peniten- 
tiary. The whole number received at the state prison 
from 1851, when it was first occupied, until 1880, when 
the new constitution went into effect, ,vas 9,320, of 
whom 7,756 had been discharged, and 1,564 remained. 
In the first decade so many prisoners escaped 28 that the 


28 In 1856 the convicts confined in the prison brig at Sac. conspired to 
murder the officers and escape, but were suspected, and the first plot frus- 
trated. A second attempt was discovered to the officers by one of their 
number under sentence of death, for which service the governor commuted 
his sentence. Sac. Unir>n, June 3, 1856; S, F, Alta, Sept. 27, 185G. In the 
spring of 1857, 4 convicts escaped from San Quentin in an open boat; but 
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pardoning po,yer ,vas not called into exercise to any 
great degree. The disposition to pardon felons has 
since increased to such an an extent as to n1ake the 
trying and sentencing then1 appear an official farce, 
In 1861 the governor pardoned 41 convicts out of the 
penitentiary. In 1862-3 there ,vere 26 pardons. 
13'1'0111 1863 to 1865 the nunlber was reduced to an 
average of eleven pardoned yearly by Governor Lo,v. 
But frOlll 18G5 to 1867 the ,governor liberated 83 
state prisoners, and 17 fron1 county jails. From 1867 
to 1869 ,vere pardoned 42 out of the state prison and 
t,vo out of jail; and from 1869 to 1871 the governor 
freed 70 froln state prison and 13 from jail. From 


were retaken. In the following November, some convicts being on a wood- 
boat, which they were unloading, moved the boat onward, as they afterward 
alleged, hy the order of the person having them in charge; Imt a guard 
standing by a 6-pound gun seeing the movement, and remembering the late 
escape, fÌre<l on the prisoners, killing 3 and wounding 5, S, .P. Bulletin, Nov. 
9, 1857. The conduct of the prison under the contract 8ystem "as highly 
discreditable to the state. The state was robbed, and the rrisoners were 
starved and ill-treated. Escapes were frequent. It u8ed to be said of crim- 
inals that they' might as well have been freed, for if the court
 do not turn 
them loose, Estill will.' S, F. Bltll-etin, :March 2, 1857. In 1858, Gov. 
'Yeller took forcible possession, for the good of both state and prisoneri3, and 
began the reform which has culminated in a thoroughly good system of prif'on 
discipline and management, although the policy of legislation forhidding 
prison labor to compete with outside manufactures has deprived one third of 
the prisoners of the benefits of employment. Relit Di'l' of Cal. State Pris01I, 
July I, 1879. 'Vhen Gov. 'Yeller instituted his reforms there were 585 con- 
victs crowded into a building which could not comfortably accommodate 
more than 350. At present, with more than twice the number, the arrange- 
ments for healthfulness, moral training, religious instruction, reading, and 
schools for the younger prisoners, are admirable. In 
Iay 1859, 14 convicts 
escaped from San Quentin, and in June another attempted escape 'Was 
planned, in the execution of which 5 were killed. In Oct. there was still 
another daring effort made to secure freedom, but the prisoners were, this 
time safely recommitted. The great revolt occurred in 18ö2, when the h.eut- 
gov. was visiting the prison. He was seized by a body of nearl.y 200 c
)llncts, 
who hore him hefore them around the wans, and compelled hIm to sIgnal to 
Fort :McClellan not to fire on them. The officers, however, managed to get 
in one shot without hitting the lieut-gov., which partially disban
led them, 
and through the assistance of the citizens of San Rafael the mam body of 
them were captured and returned to prison. Ten were killed and 30 woullde.d. 
San Rnfael Journal, July 2G, 18ö2; jJ[(l:1'in Co. lJi.st., 130-2; S. F. B'Ulleil?i, 
July 23, J8G2. In 1864, while the prisoners at San Quentin were at wor
 m 
the hrick-yard, an effort was made to escape by scaling th.e 
-all and. ,takmg 
post No, 4. The guard was assailed with every sort of m,lssIle at theIr com- 
manù, and to prevent the prisoners n.sing the cannon, 8}JIked them, After a 
hard battle between the 4 guards at the post and 23 convicts, the latter were 
compelled to return to the prison, 4 being killed, 8 wounded, 3 mortally, 
S. F. Bulletin, April 4, 18G4. 
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1871 to 1875 were liberated 80 froill the state prison, 
18 fro111 jails, and COlllllluted the sentences of 12 
con viets. Pacheco, 'v ho held the office of governor 
only frolH ]--'ebruary to Decelnber 1875, released 
60 state prisoners, 16 county prisoners, anù COU1- 
111uted the sentences of five. Irwin follo,veù in 
1876-7 and 1878-9, with 109 pardons for state pris- 
oners and 21 for county prisoners, beside 25 C0111nlU- 
tations of sentence. Thus in nineteen years, aft.er 
society had recovered froIn its first ferlnentative state, 
there were deliberately liberated in its n1Ïdst 536 
state crilninals and 81 prisoners confined in county 
prisons, ,vhile 42 had their sentences cOllunuted. In 
these 660 cases were the grand juries n1Îstaken 1 Did 
the witnesses perjure themselves, were the judges 
mistaken in the la,v, or unduly severe in their decrees 1 
These are seldoln urged as reasons for exercising the 
pardoning power. A petition for the release of a 
prisoner, containing certain statell1ents to account for 
his incarceration, and favoring his liberation, to which is 
appended a long list of nanles, al110ng thenl being often 
those of the prosecuting attorney who convicted and 
the judge who sentenced him, is the evidence which 
undoes aU that the foriner testimony had effected. 
These petitions are signed by persons ,vho know noth- 
ing of the merits of the case, and ,vho do not even 
stop to inquire the contents of the paper to which 
they subscribe. This' part of a dangerous act Inaj 
be attributed to a reprehensible carelessness; but 
,vhen those who administer the la,vs petition to have 
their operation set aside, the conclusion is soon arrived 
at that the 111ajesty of the law has departed. As for 
the governor, he is but an instrunlent, and if the law- 
111akers and law-administrators counsel hirn to return 
so 111any electors to their forfeited privileges, wllat 
then 1 It ,vould be curious if the evil-disposed should 
show greater respect for the governU1ent which fails 
in respect for itself. 
In the report of the board of prison commissioners 
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for 1879, \vith the governor's name at the head, ,vas 
the following paragraph \vhich shoulù have SaIne 
llleaning : "I ,vould use the pardoning po,ver ten 
tinles 'v here it is now used once; would not use it 
absolutely but conditionally. The governor nlay inl- 
pose any condition he pleases; he may confine one 
nlan to the lin1Ïts of a particular town; another to a 
county or a farnl, or he nlay send hiln out of the 
state or the United States, or he Inay pardon him 
upon condition that he pay a sum of money for the 
support of the prison, or that he furnish beef for t:ke 
prison for a certain tinle, There are at least 100 
prisoners here who ought, in my judgnlent, to be 
parùoned; and there are at least 200 serving ex- 
cessive, unheard of, inhulllan sentences. 29 Then, 
again, there are at least 200 prisoners here, under 
short sentences, who should either have been sent for 
life, or long t'ernls." The legislature was requested 
to devise SOlne plan for the equalization of sentences, 
which was certainly only proper, to prevent the state 
of things here represented; but making the governor 
a pardon-broker, with unlimited powers, would have 
been strange legislation. 
In the next chapter I shall have particular refer- 
ence to courts of appeal, their constitution, history, 
and decisions. 


29The governor may have founù some cases like this one: a Ml' Levy, in 
1855, was sentenced to a year in state prison, and a forfeit of 83J,000, for 
smuggling cigars. S. P, Alla, Nov. G, 1855.. This, while n;turdere
s went 
free! The report of the aRsembly com. on prIsons for 1881, gIVes a lIst of 26 
prisoners convicted of robbery, who:se sentences vary all the way from one 
year to life, five being in for their natural lives. 
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THE JUDICIARY. 
J 850-J87:.J.. 
THE FIRST SUPREME COURT-PERSONNEL OF THE JUDGES-INFLUENCE ON 
OPINION-EvILS OF AN ELECTIVE JUDICIARy-CHARACTER OF CASES TO 
TIE DETER:\lINED, AND INFLUENCE ON INDUSTRy-LAND AND :MINING 
INTERESTS-EFFECT OF THE AMENDED CONSTITUTION-FEDERAL COURTS 
IN CALIFORNIA-THE :M UNICIP ALITY AND THE CONSOLIDATION ACT- 
PUEBLO LANDS-COMPILATION OF THE LAws. 


THE supreme judges elected by the legislature in 1850 
were S. C. Hastings, chiefjustïce, and H. A. Lyons and 
Nathaniel Bennett, associates. Hastings served his 
terJn of t\VO years. Lyons becanle chief justice by 
seniority in 1852, but resigned in April. 
ennett 
had resigned in October 1851. Thus, in the course 
of a little 11lore than t\VO years, the whole supreme 
bench \vas changed. Sololnon Heydenfeldt \vas the 
first elected supreme judge to succeed Hastings. 
To fill vacancies, Hugh C. Murray was appointed 
vice Bennett; A. Anderson vice Lyons. At the 
general election of 18'52, J\Iurray was chosen to fill 
the unexpired term of Bennett; and in 1855 he was 
re-elected, to a full term, but died before the end of 
his term. At the saIne election Alexander Wells 
,vas chosen for the unexpired terlll of Lyons, and in 
1853 he was elected for a full tern1, but died in Octo- 
ber 1854. Charles N. Bryan was appointed to the 
vacancy until Septenlber 1855, when David S. Terry 
was elected to the unexpired term of Wells, ending 
in 1859. Heydenfeldt served until January 1857, 
\vhen he resigned, and P. H. Burnett was appointeJ 
to the vacancy. Thus in seven years there were ten 
(220) 
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judges on the supreme bench, and the intent of the 
constitution in classifying the first three appointments 
so that the election of justices for long terms should 
be the Illore quickly secured, ,vas defeated. 
Questions of law arose alllong the judges on the 
supreme bench. The tenlporary absence of one of 
the three judges made a decision impossible in the 
case of a ..disagreement between the remaining t,vo. 
In February 1852 the legislature granted Heyden- 
feldt leave of absence for six months, and in l\Iarch 
passed an act authorizing the governor to fill ten1por- 
ary vacancies by appointn1ent. The governor of- 
fered the place left by Heydenfeldt to Burnett, who 
declined, deeming the act unconstitutional. We11s, 
however, accepted. The constitutionality of the act 
,vas tested on an agreed case. 11 urray decided 
against, and Anderson in favor of it. There being 
therefore no decision, Wells reulained upon the bench 
until Heydenfeldt's return, when l\Iurray's opinion 
,vas concurred in, and his occupancy by appointnlent 
during a vacancy occasioned by the voluntary ab- 
sence of a judge who had not resigned, ,vas declared 
to be unconstitutional. His subsequent election soon 
restored hinI to his place on the supreme bench. 
When l\iurray took his seat in 1856 for the beginning 
of a new tern1, he claimed that by virtue of his ap- 
pointment in 1851, and election in 1852, he was the 
senior justice in cOIlllnission. Heydenfeldt, ,vho was 
elected in 1851, was entitled to the place, but not 
liking to have a quarrel, yielded his right. 
Murray dying in Septenlber 1857, Burnett, then 
serving as associate justic
, was appointed to that 
vacancy, and Stephen J. Field to the place left va- 
cant by Burnett's promotion. Field ,vas at that time 
associate justice elect, to succeed Heydenfeldt in 
.January 1858. Murray's successor was Joseph G. 
BaldvlÍn, elected to fill the unexpired ternl, ending in 
January 1862. By the expiration of Heydenfeldt's 
tern), Terry became chief justice. He resigned just 
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before his tilne expired by linlÏtation, and "T. 'V. Cope 
,vas elected to succeed hin1, Field, ,vho had been onÏy 
a little nlore than one year on the bench, taking the 
chief-justiceship. Bald\vin's successor ,vas Edward 
N orton, pioneer la,vyer of San Francisco. 
The constitution of California said that the justices 
of the suprenJe court should be elected for six years; 
yet l\Iurray,Wens, Terry, and Baldwin wer
lected for 
unexpired, or short terms, varying from t\VO, to four, 
and five years. The constitution said that the gov- 
ernor should have power to appoint, when any office 
became vacant, fron1 any cause, but the comn1Ïssion 
should expire at the end of the next legislative ses- 
sion, or at the next election by the people. The con- 
stitution had not provided a mode for filling a 
vacancy in the supreme court. The governor there- 
fore appointed, ten1porarily, and issued a proclamation 
for an election of a judge, or judges, at the next gen- 
eral election, but "for the unexpired term"; and 
neither the bench, the bar, nor the people found fault 
\\Tith this interpretation, although it plainly defeated 
the evident intent, and the letter of the constitution. 
The governor, also, as in the case mentioned above, 
appointed \vhen there was no actual vacancy, the 
judge being still in commission, and only absent for 
his O\Vll pleasure. 
The administration of justice, particularly of the 
higher courts, is beyond everything the most ilnpor- 
taut part of the government. By the degree of en- 
lightenment in the jurisprudence of the country, its 
advancement in national greatness is to be estinlated. 
But it is irrational to expect of an elective judiciary, 
nominated in party conventions, taking part in excit- 
ing calnpaigns, cognizant of, and sharing in the per- 
sonal abuse of the rostrum, that dignity, purity, or 
learnino' \vhich constitute an enliQ'htened judiciary. 
b LJ 
The judicial ern1ine \vhich has been dragged throu
h 
the political pool in any state 111Ust have lost Its 
whiteness. What then of the irlllnaculateneS8 of 


. 
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elected judges during the first decade of California 
judicial history? The franlers of the constitution in 
their honeEt dependence upon the virtue supposed to 
reside in the exercise of the electoral pri vile()"e, lost 
sight of the peculiar conditions likely to acc;nlpany 
that franchise in California. But \vho shall say that, 
had the elective po\ver been conferred upon tIle legis- 
lature, the welfare of the people would have been 
l110re safe than in the hands of the judges elected Ly 
themselves? for the legislatures were not much above 
political conventions. 
In the older, agricultural states, settled slowly by 
industrious and conscientious men, ,vith parents and 
grandparents, brothers and sisters, wives and children, 
each in their ,vay influencing legislation, the purity of 
the ballot-box, and the honesty of the la\v-lnakers 
n1Îght be depended upon for a generation at least. 
But in California, overrun by adventurers fronl e\ ery 
land under heaven, with the SCUlll of the great sea of 
humanity floating to its shores, until earth, air, and 
,vater shared the contamination, the body politic could 
not be healthy, nor its soul pure; least of all should 
,ve look for that highest expression of social integrity 
and culture, a perfect judiciary. 
Yet ,ve should be justly surprised not to find alnong 
the aspirants to positions of trust, ,vho have secured the 
favor of a majority of the electors, SOllle, even nlany, 
who deserved that favor; for even a political con\
en- 
tion may respect the prej udices of th e better portion 
of society sufficiently to put forward its nlost respect- 
able material, intellectually, or otherwise, to be yoted 
for. And so it fell out, that in the rudest tinles of 
the rude epoch of California history the superior and 
suprenle judges, \vith certain lnarked and lUost in- 
falllous exceptions, nlade themselves respected. l But 


J None more so than Orville C. Pratt, a native of Ontario co., N. y" 
where he was horn April 24, 1819, After practising as a lawyer, first at 
Rochester, N. Y., anù later at Galena, Ill., he was appointed associate judge 
in Oregon, where he renùered excellent service in the \Vhitman massacre 
cases, anù in the famous location controversy of 1831-2. In 183ö he re- 
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they could not al\vays Inake the constitution and ]a\vs 
respected, because sOlne faults in both interfered \vith 
their satisfactory interpretation, a rnatter to \vhich I 
shall again refer. 
The difficulty of keeping the private opinions of a 
judge out of the legal decisions ,vas illustrated by 
Burnett in the case of the negro Archy, related in an- 
other place. Burnett decided that Stovall, \vho 
claill1ed Archy, was not entitled, under the law of the 
state, to have possession of hilll ; but that " there were 
circuIIlstances connected with the particular case that 
Inay exelIlpt hill1 fron1 the operation of the rules we 
have laid do"rn," and being "not disposed to rigidly 
enforce the rule for the first time," Stovall might 
have the negro, though this decision was not to be a 
precedent for the future, in similar cases. The criti- 
cal, and by no means reverent California public, openly 
ridiculed the opinion of one whose prejudices and 
alniability together had led hilll to cOlnn1Ít a judicial 
blunder, of ,vhich much \vorse judges and men would 
not have been guilty. In this judgn1ent Terry, of 
course, concurred. 
As I have before said, it "ras the law, more than 
the judges, which was at fault, though the latter 
\vere also to blalne. For a considerable period in 


moved to San Francisco, where after practising for three ye3rs in partner- 
ship with Alex. Campbell, he was elected judge for the twelfth judicial 
district, His decisions are among the classics of the law, and as a jurist he 
has won a reputation second to none 011 the Pacific coast. 
The hrst chief justice of California, Hastings, was a native of Jefferson 
co" N. Y., at the time :36 years of age, tall and powerful frame, genial 
manner, and some legal lore. He was elected to congress in 1846, and ap- 
þointed chief justice of the supreme court of Iowa in 1848, but resigned to 
come to Cal. the following year. He retired from publlc life in 1833, having 
served one term as attorney-general. Of his associates, Lyons and Bennett, 
the same might ùe said. Bennett was also a New Yorker, born in 1815, and 
educated at Hamilton college. He came to Cal. in 1849 by sea. l\lurray 
was of Scottish descent, but was born ill St Louis, and reared in southern 
Ill. He joined the 14th infantry regiment at the age of 21 to fight in the 
l)(tttles under Scott in l\lexico, winning the commission of a lieut, Coming 
to Cal. in 1840, he was elected one of the associate justices of the superior 
court of S. -F., created by the legislature of 1831. J. Caleb Smith of Va was 
hi::; associate, and :Morse presiding judge. Sac. Union, Rept. 19, 1837. It is 
sai(l that being asked what he knew about la.w, he replied, 'I do not know 
much about it, and am too indolent to study. If I am elected I shall acquire 
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1856 no supreme court ,vas held. Heydenfeldt ,va.s 
absent frÒ!11 the state; Terry ,vas in confinelnent by the 
vigilance cOlnll1Ïttee; and J\Iurray utilized the period 
\v h ile the people usurped his po,vers, to visit sonle 
springs and relnain in seclusion a,vay froln the shado,v 


knowledge without effort. Every lawyer who comes before me will be a 
c0l11pu180ry teacher, giving me the benefit of his midnight cramming and 
tedious search after authorities.' Calistoga Tribune, Aug. 8, 1872. Such was 
the activity of his intellect and the power of his memory, joined to a naturally 
judicial mind, that he soon became a good judge of law, and was appointell 
to _the snpreme bench to fill the place malle vacant by Bennett's resignation; 
was elected to it in 1852 by the democrats, and reëlected in 1835 by the 
know-nothings. For five years-a lifetime in effect to many whose fortunes 
hung upon the supreme bench decisions-this magistrate ruled the chief 
court in Cal. and even the others by appeal. 
'1 he associate justices who occupied the bench for the greatest length of 
time with )lurray were Heydenfeldt and Terry. Both were democratic pol- 
iticians, HeydenfelJt being \Yeller's manager in the senatorial contest ill 
1837. He did much to support the reputation of the state, and although 
often included in the denunciations hurled against the sUJ!reme IJench, was 
certainly the least deserving of censure of either. Terry was a southern man, 
of acquir
ments, with a Texan experience, a typical chivalry judge, given to 
assaulting those who offended him, even when practising in court, and exhib- 
iting a warm friendship for those who pleased him-a man of extremes. 
During vigilance committee times, he descended from the dignity of his high 
office to go to S. F. at the instance of a brother of Billy 1vlulligan, who was 
to be brought by them befcre the judge on a writ of habeas corpus for which 
the prisoner had not a::;ked. \Yhen the committee E!ent an officer to take 
,Mulligan, he resisted the arrest, fomented a quarrel, and stabbed the officer, 
IJeing himself arresterl. The vigilance committee detained him prisoner for 
G weeks, and released him at last., more out of respect for the office he de- 
graded than out of their sense of justice to the man. Terry was one of a 
party of about 40 men which left Texas for Ca1. in April 1849. Two other 
parties, one from La and one from Miss., travelled in company. After his 
arrival in Cal. he had a political dispute with 1\1. R. E\Tans, attacking him 
with a pistol and beating him until he was senseless. San José T(J , le!fJ"aph 
July 8, 1856. During Terry's incarceration in 183G, the Texan legi8lature 
addressed a memorial to congress praying the govt to interfere to protect 
him; and afterward also passed resolutions of e::;teem and admiration toward 
the committee for the fair trial granted to him. He had probably a narrow 
escape, for if Hopkins had died, he would certainly have been hanged. He 
was not without fri
nds. Frink relates that there was a movement in Sac. 
to come down 200 strong, and take Terry by a coup d'etat. Ten thousand 
men could not then haye taken him. Sac. in those days was strongly south- 
ern in sentiment, which accounts for the disposition to serve Terry. Every 
effort was made to save Hopkins' life by friends and foes alike. Perhaps no 
man in Cal. has had more written about him than Terry, whose fame cannot, 
with it all, be considered a happy one. The works in my library wh!?h 
refer to him are n11merous of which the following are some: Cowman, J l!l. 
Com., :M8., 109-]7; Truett, Vir/, Com., 1\18., 3; Cole, riy. Com., MS., 7-
; 
Crary, Vi!]. Com., MS., 9-10; Rogers, Vig. Com., :MS" 12; Blu:-r-01ne, :M8., 1,- 
IR; Olney, 1\18., 18-21; Dempster, 1\18., 4-]]; Ryckman, 
I8., IS; Du!,kCf', 
Vi!!. Com., 
IS., 3-5; Daw's Vig. Com., :MS., 8; .J..1IulIrow, Vi!!. COlli., .l\IS, "r.9; 
Farwell, Vig. Com., MS., 22-3; Smiley, Vi!!. Com., :MS" 10-12; J!.7àtkw
o?, 
 i!/. 
Com., MS., 22-3; Gilk>;pie, 1\-18., 10; Lloyd, Li!!lIts and Shades, 2iJ-6; besIdes 
the report of his trial, and all the newspaper articles. 
HIST. CAL., VOL. VII. 15 
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of their displeasure. The chief justice, for reasons of 
his o\vn, ,vas some\vhat shy about conling in contact 
\vith the people's police \vhile they held entire con- 
trol of the city and were in a dangerous hunlor. 
But the people had a proper regard for appear- 
ances, and left their snprelne court to the judO'- 
ment of the world, froIn which there is no appe
l, 
,vhose verdict no bribery can reverse. Terry was 
discharged with the adnlonition that the state desired 
his resignation, which he heeded not, resuming his 
seat upon the bench until he stepped from his pedes- 
tal in 1859 to kill Broderick. 11 urray died in Sep- 
tenlber 1857, at the early age of thirty-two, expiating 
thereby, it ,vould seeln
 the failings of his life. for bar, 
press, and pulpit paid to his 11lell1ory the tributes due 
to goodness and greatness, as lavishly as they had 
only a fc\v months before censured him for his 
inti rn1Î ti es. 
Yet, it would be altogether unfair to \vithhold 
from 
Iurray and his associates the credit of hav- 
ing done much, while dispensing justice, to frame the 
judicial system of California, which became for equity 
and soundness unsurpassed by any of the older states. 
Upon the supreille court, during the first half-dozen 
years of its existence, devolved the task of testing 
the constitution and la\vs of the new cOlumon\vealth, 
cases of appeal from the courts beneath being very 
frequent, and many of great Îlnportance in thenlselves, 
and as establishing precedents in similar cases; Mexi- 
can law, federal la\v, and the laws of CaJifornia, con- 
cordant or conflicting, increasing the difficulty of 
arriving at correct decisions. The study of these knotty 
questions, ,vhether aboriginal, or by the help of the 
ablest members of the bar, rapidly developed the ju- 
rist, so that California in a fe\v years had acquired, in 
spite of the drawbacks above cited, a high legal 
reputation. 
The act of 1851 defining the jurisdiction and po,vers 
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o.f every Judicial officer in the state ,vas the produc- 
tIon of FIeld, then a Y oun a l )ractitioner slnartino' un- 
.00 
del' the tyranny of the district judge, and recently 
elected to the California legislature. I t ,vas not likely 
therefore that he would be guilty of an in fraction of 
the la,v which had elnanated froll1.his own brain. He 
became chief justice on the resignation of Terry, 
,vhich position he retained until 1863, 'v hen he ,vas 
promoted to the bench of the United States, and as- 
signed to the circuit of the Pacific states. 2 At the 
titHe Field canle to the bench in California there was 
a vast alnount of litigation growing out of land ques- 
tions, and he did nluch by way of evolving out of 
chaos a systeIll which could be understood, to bring 
these claÍ1ns to a settlelnent. He held, in the first 
place, that the obligation on the part of the United 
States was inlperative to protect, according to the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, J\lexican grantees, in 
the enjoYlnent of their lands. In the second place, 
that they ,vere entitled to possession, and to recover 
in ejectlnent, until their clailns had been passed upon 
by the agents of the governnlent; and when the 
grant was not a l11e1'e float, but was defined by boun- 
daries enlbracing a greater aillount than specified, that 
the grantee could retain possession of the ,vhole 
against intruders, until the ll1easurenlent had been 
deterlnined by the governlllent surveys. Such deci- 
sions, although evidently just, were denounced by a 
large class of squatters, and others, ,vho asserted in 
no qualified terms that the judges so deciding were in 
the interests of monopolists and land-grabbers. 
Decisions in cases of governlnent lands, whether 


2 Stepheù J. Field was born in Conn. in 1816, hi
 father removing to 
Stockbridge, :1\1ass" soon after. He was educated at \Villiams college and 
in Eurouean schools. He came to Cal. in 1849, settling a.t Marysville, where 
he was first alcalde, and justice of the peace. He did not always escape 
censure, though by impartial observers it has generally been admItted that 
his administration was one of the purest in the earlier rec(lr(h
 of our Califor- 
nia judiciary. His later reputation, at least, has not been attacked, perhaps 
for the reason that hid position removes him from politics. 
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luineral or agricultural, offered less difficulty, and ,vere 
accepted with greater a.pprobation. The Inillillg 
statutes of California, fronl ,vhich the mining la,vs of 
the lllore recent states and territories ,vere chiefly 
borro,ved, provided that in suits for n1Íning clailns, 
brought in Iuagistrate's courts, the customs and regu- 
lations of the n1Íners in the vicinity should be put in 
evidence, and when not in conflict ,vith the constitu- 
tion and la,vs of the United States, should govern the 
decision. Thus the miners became their own law- 
lnakers, the saIne principle being adopted in all th e 
courts. The first appropriator of a claÍ1n was consid- 
ered to be the owner, from whonl title could be ac- 
quired by another. 
This principle was applied to possessory rights in 
all the public lands, the governnlent, ,vhich owned 
the lands, not interfering. To interfere in all these 
cases, as a party to the suit, ,vould have produced in- 
describable confusion; but the court proceeded as if 
a grant real1y existed to the first clailnant of mines, 
,vater-privileges, or lands. 
In the early years of mining, an opinion of the su- 
prenle court gave weight to the belief entertained by 
SOlne, that gold and silver belonged to the state, by 
virtue of her sovereignty; that the state bad the sole 
right to autborize the n1Ínes to be "Torked, to franle 
la\v8 and regulations, to license nlÌners, and to affix 
such terms and conditions as she might deenl proper 
to the freedon1 of their use. Under this decision the 
lands of private proprietors were invaded for mining 
purposes as freely as public lands. This brought 011 
llUIuerous suits for intrusion on private property 
claimed under United States laws, and the 8uprenle 
court was forced to modify this opinion, and to decide 
that" an invasion of private property in order to en- 
joy a public franchise would require lTIOre specific leg- 
islation than any yet resorted to." This right to 
invade private lands in search of gold was first repu- 
diated in 1859, by Judge Field, he finalIy establishing 
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the doctrine that gold and silver belonged to the 
land, like any other product, or any property fixed to 
its surface. This opinion is now never seriously de- 
nied; but the suprenle court, as in other cases, was 
111uch lnaliglled Ly the laboring class, ,vho belieyeù 
that the court ,vas governed in its decision by the in- 
fluence of capital. 
Titles to land in San Francisco led to incessant 
trouble; and the decisions of the courts constantly 
occasioned bitterness of feeling. Under l\Iexican la\\
s 
San J:i"rancisco was a pueblo, entitled to four square 
leagu
s of land, ,vhich the lllunicipalinagistrates were 
authorized to apportion in slllall quantities, to the in- 
habitants. The city of San Francisco succeeded to 
the landed proprietorship of the pueblo, and lots ,v('re 
sold by the alcaldes during the nlÍlitary governnlellt 
of Califurnia, for trifling surns. But III any inllni- 
grants treated the land as belonging to the United 
States, clailning any vacant lots they conveniently 
could, their claÍlns being resisted by others, the result 
being never-ending controversies, emphasized 801ne- 
titnes ,vith bloodshed, and enlploying the whole legal 
learning of the city in their settlenlent. 
In 1850 San Francisco ,vas incorporated, and with 
a recklessness characteristic of the tilnes, contracted 
more debts than she ,vas able to pay. Executions 
,vere levied upon the city's lands. That portion of the 
population ,vhich denied the city's right to the pueblo 
lands laughed at the sheriff's sales; but suits of eject- 
luent. followed rapidly. Property of great value ,vas 
sold on execution for 111erely norninal prices, and the 
suprelne court soon had to decide upon the validity 
of the sales. Its decision confirlued among others 
the validity of the Peter Slnith sales. In 1855, Van 
Ness being mayor, the city council passed an ordi- 
nance which bears his name, and of which he ,vas the 
author. It relinquished the city's interest to lands 
,vithin its corporate lin1Îts, as defined by charter, ,yith 
certain exceptions, to the persons in actual possession 
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on or before January 1, 1855, provided they were 
still in possession in June of that year, when the or- 
dinance ,vould be introduced into the comnlon coun- 
cil, and to all persons holding under grants made by 
the alcaldes before July 7, 1846, or by virtue of a 
grant subsequently made by those luagistrates, if the 
grant had been properly entered in a book of record 
in custody of the recorder of the county, previous to 
April 3, 1850. This ordinance was approved by act 
of the legislature in 1858, and by a test case brought 
before the suprelne court, settled definitely the land 
cases ,vithin the city lilnits, the court confirn1Íng the 
titles under the ordinance. J\Iillions worth of prop- 
erty belonging to the city was rescued frOlll specula- 
tors, and thousands of homes saved froll1 the spoiler; 
yet such ,vas the hatred incurred by the judges fr0111 
disappointed contestants, that if ever they had enjoyed 
any rose-hued visions of the dignity of their office, 
such illusions ,vere dissipated, often to give place to 
dread of assassination. 
There was another part of the city land question 
which had to be adjudicated upon. Tl1is was the 
right of the city to the whole of the four square 
leagues belonging to the pueblo. The board of land 
comnlÍssioners created in 1851, by act of congress at 
G,vin's suggestion, confirnled that portion elnbraced 
,vithin the charter lin1Ïts only. The city appealed to 
the district court, but the case ren1ained undecided 
until Septelnber 1854, when it ,vas by congressional 
act transferred to the circuit court of the United 
States, and decided by Justice Field as it had been 
,vhen he ,vas on the supreme bench by Bald\vin, that 
the city had succeeded to the whole of the pueblo lands. 
This decision ,vas the occasion of an atten1pt on Field's 
life above referred to.:I 


316 Cal., p, 572; Hicks vs B('ll, 3 Cal., p. 219; Stenkf3 vs BæJ'1'ett, 5 Cal., p. 
37; Field's Early Days, 140; 2 Cal., pp. 524-57. In 186G, when on the sup. 
bench of the United States, Field received a package at his rooms in 'Yash- 
ington containing a torpeùo. In the appendix to E(lrl?/ Do!!.'; in Cal., exhibit 
K, pp. 243-5, is an account of the circumstance by Juùge Lake, who was 
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As a matter of fact, the injury which certain per- 
SOllS, justly or unjustly, sustained by the decision of 
the United States circuit court was due to Field, he 
having been the author of those parts of the congres- 
sional act previously alluded to, which authorized the 
district court to transfer to his court the cases pend- 
ing, in which the title to lands within the corporate 
lilnits of a city or town were undetern1Îned, and which 
relinquished the right of the United States to any of 
the land within such linÜts, in trust to the city and 
its successors, for the uses specified in the Van Ness 
ordinance, except such reserves as the government 
had nlade for Illilitary or other public uses. 
It nlight reasonably be questioned whether a judge 
should be allowed so far to interfere \vith lnatters 
originating in another court as to procure an act of 
congress transferring it to his own court; but 1110st 111en 
are reconciled to irregular proceedings instituted to 
result in better order. So nature travails, while a 
mountain or a Illouse is born, and thenceforth through- 
out the ages lllountains and n1Ïce abound, the fornle
 
regulating the winds that cool, and the ,vaters that 
fertilize the earth, the latter adding their quota to 
the sum of vermin without which the universe would 
relllain unfinished. This society, oppressed for long 
years ,vith unbearable ,vrongs, is suddenly aroused in 
all its Inajesty, and, ignoring law and the lllachinery 
of justice, exacts and obtains a justice higher than 
the la\v. 
The d:,cision here referred to was rendered in Octo- 
ber 1864, but a Illotion for a rehearing kept it in 
court until May 1865, when the decree ,va
 finally 
entered. The United States appealed frolll It to the 


present, and cautioned Field not to open it. "TJIen it was final!y ?pened, 
after 1eing well soaked in water, it was found to have pasted l!lSlÙe the 
cover a newspa.per slip as follows: 'ßI?nday, Oct. 31, ]8
4. The CIty of 
an 
Francisco vs United States. Judge FIeld y
ste:day delIvered the followm.g 
opinion in the above case. It will be J. 
ad wIth Interest by the people of tIns 
city.' It may have been to kill somebody; it may have been a harmless 
joke. 
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suprell1e court, in toto, and the city froB1 that part of 
it ,vhich reserved certain quantities of land to be ùes- 
ignated by the president ,vithin a given tinle. The 
appeal not Leing likely to be reached in the suprellle 
court for a long tilue, and the secretary of ,val' being 
consulted as to reservations, and not finding any 
necessary, Field drew a bill ,vhich the California del- 
egation 4 took in hand and carried through both houses 
of congress, quieting the city's title to all the laud 
en1braced ,vithin the decree of confirlnation. This act 
,vas signed in J\1arch 1866. The appeals were dis- 
Inissed, and the city was finally at rest on the subject 
of titles. The 1I1unicipal authorities took measures to 
set apart lots for public buildings and schools, and 
reserve(l for a park that generous quantity of lanJ 
no,v rapidly being lnade one of the finest of pleasure 
resorts, overlooking the Golden Gate, and within 
sound of the sea's unending lnelody. I) 
The city of San Francisco, after going through all 
the courts for a long series of years, during which the 
value of property had increased extraordinarily, ,vas 
at length placed upon a footing sÜnilar to that of 
towns upon public lands of the United States, under 
the to,vn-site laws; 6 that is, it held its lands in trust 
for the occupants, to be conveyed to thell1 upon such 
tern1S as the legislature might prescribe. If it took 
possession of any lot or parcel already occupied for 
public purposes, it assèssed those occupallts to 'VhOlll 
title had passed upon agreelnent., and raised the Inoney 
required to make reasonable compensation to the dis- 
possessed. '1 Instead of the insecurity of titles which 


4 Senator John Conness and Representative ,McRuer had charge of the 
bill. 
5 Frank McCoppin, elected mayor of the city in 1867, was the prime 
mover in the improvement of the park lands. 
(j Act of 
Iay 23, 1844; of l\'larch 2, 1867; and of June 1868. 
7 To the distinguished author of Early Days in Cal. I am indehted for the 
candid st&.temellt of his part in the la.hor of adjusting land matters in Cali- 
fornia, for while wading through Cft!. RfJports and U. S. supreme court de- 
cisions may convey elaborate information, it fail:s to impress the reader like 
the narrative of the actors in the strife. 
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for fifteen years prevented permanent irrlprovements, 
a disputed title is no\v as rare as it ,vas once COIHl110n. 
Baldwin, on the bench of California \vith Field, was 
an able la\vyer. He was froill Alabailla, althou
dl 
of Connecticut stock,8 anù his Yankee shre\vdlless \
s 
toned down by the Inore genial southern teinperaillellt. 
He arrived in San Francisco in 1854, and Inakillg 
friends \vith the l\Iurray fraternity, "as a leO'itinlate 
" b 
consequence, Olle says, "he was soon over\vhehned 
\vith great cases, SaIne of \vhich invol\"ed the public 
interests." These cases were chiefly city suits, drag- 
ging through the courts froil1 year to year, to the 
profit of the lawyers and the ruin of client. 


In 1862, the constitution was anlended in its legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial departlnents. l'he 
suprenle court was Inade to consist of a chief justice 
and four associate justices, the presence of three being 
necessary to the transaction of business, except such 
business as n1Îght be done at chalnbers, and the con- 
currence of three justices \vas n)ade necessary to pro- 
nounce ajudgn1ent. 9 The offices \vere still elective, but 


8J. G. Baldwin wis a kind of prodigy. At the age of 12 years he per- 
formed the duties of dept. dist court clerk; at 17 he conducted a newspaper. 
At 21 he went to Ala., and was soon in the legislature. In 1844 he can\TaS8ed 
the state for the whig ticket; in 1849 he was heaten for congress hy S. 'V. 
Inge. He wrote the Flush Times in Ala/Jama, being a picture of local char- 
acter, and Party LeadfTs, a history of politics under the management of such 
statesmen as Jefferson, Hamilton, Jackson, Clay, and Randolph. 
9 FirRt were the city slip cases, involving 
80,000. A corrupt common 
council in 1853 sold at auction certain water lots set apart for a public dock, 
for an average price of 
9,784, or a total of $1,193,750, one quarter pai<l 
down, half in two months, and the remainder in four months. Two wharf 
companie
 threatening to enjoin the sale, on the ground that their wharves 
were huilt on the faith of the ordinance setting aside these lots for a puhlic 
dock, the council passed an ordinance to quiet these objectors, allowing them 
8183,000 indemnity for the injury sustained. Soon after the sale, property 
declined rapidly, and several of the purchasers of the city slips were anxious 
to draw hack from their bargain, and were shown hy their lawyer, Baldwin, 
a way to do it, which was to have their titles attacked, and on being de- 
clared invalid, to sue the city for judgments. Test cases were prepared, and 
after tedious delays, Burnett and Terry decided f(ìr the city, Murray dis- 
senting. These ca
e
 were again opened in 1860, Baldwin ],eing now on the 
hench, his deci
ion that no title passed making the city liahle to return ;:;:800,- 
000 ca
h for the scrip paid in on account of the slip purchases. The city still 
contested the judgment, and the matter was kept in court, at enormous 
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by a special election, at ,vhich no officer, other than 
judicial, except for the superintendent of public in- 
struction, should be chosen. Their tern} ,vas, lIlore- 
over, increased to ten years from the 1st of January 
next after their election, except t.hose elected at the first 
election, who should be so classified anlong theulselves 
by lot that one should go out of office every two 
years, the justice drawing the shortest term to be 
chief justice. 
U nJer this amended la,v, the justices elected under 
the fortHer one were legislated out of office, nan}ely, 
W. W. Cope and Ed,vard N orton/(IJ Field resigning 
in May 1863, and E. B. Crocker being appointed to 
the vacancy. The justices elected under the amended 
constitution, and on the republican tic 1 {et, were Silas 


costs, until an entirely new set of officers were on the bench, and the prop- 
erty had so enhanced in value that 35 of the purchasers of the city slips de- 
ciding to keep the lots, the city consented, and gave bonds for $1,000,000 to 
be paid. Six others brought suit later, and were beaten by a legal quibble 
as absurd as the fir:st, which saved the city $190,000. 
In the case of Biddle Boggs vs. the .l\lerced :Mining Co., l)rought to test 
the right of Frémont to the gold. in the land of his 1\1 ariposa grant, argued 
for Frémont by Baldwin, before Burnett and Terry in 1858, it was decided 
that the gold belonged to the U. S. gov't, the Alvarado grant being for 
the land only. In 1859 the decision was reversed by Field and Cope-Bald- 
win not sitting-and Frémont, or his creditors, were adjudged to own the 
contents of the land. Another important suit lost by Baldwin as a lawyer, 
and revived while he was on the bench, was that of McCauley vs. The State 
Controller, involving the prison contract, of which mention has been made in 
a previous volume. In 18GO the court reversed the decision of Burnett and 
Terry, and the controller was served with a mandamas for $40,000, which, 
under the advice of Terry, now acting as counsellor, he refused to obey. A 
compromi
e was effected, the state paying ::;;270,000, ten per cent. of "\\ hich 
went to McCauley's lawyers. One of the projectors of the bulkhead scheme 
which so troubled S. F. for so many years, was }1'elton, the quondam partner- 
at-law of Baldwin; and one of its supporters was John Conness, then aS8em- 
blyman from El Dorado co., who afterward was elevated to the U. S. senate. 
"
hat more natural than that people should say that Felton labored to place 
Conness where he could assist Field in settling land questions agreeably to 
Baldwin, and his former clients? These are some of the features of an elec- 
tive judiciary. 
lØ,V. W. Cope, of Amador, was a southerner. Field speaks of him as 
'possessed of a superior mind, and genial nature. He made an excellent 
judge.' Later he continued the practice of the law in S. F. 'N orton,' says 
the same authority, was' learned, patient, industrious, and conscientious; 
but he was not adapted for an appellate tribunal. He had no confidence in 
his own unaided judgment.' Early Day,,; in Gal., 118--19. Tuthill says that 
while Norton was judge of the 12th district court he was particularly averse 
to criminal trials, but that he was an excellent man. 
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w. Sanderson,l1 ,vho dre,v the short term, Lorenzo 
Sa,vyer, John Currey, Augustus L. Rhodes/ 2 anù 
Oscar L. Shafter. 13 Sanderson was reëlected to suc- 
ceeù himself, but resigned in 1869, when Jackson 
Telnple ,vas appointed by the governor, and obtained 
a nOlnination in 1871, but \vas beaten by Addison C. 
Niles, for the unexpired terln. Currey/4 who ,vas 
chief justice for two years, went out in 1868, and was 
defeated for reëlection bv Willialn T. Wallace. 15 
t.I 
Sav."'yer's 16 term expired in 1867, and he ,vas defeated 


11 Sanderson was a native of Vt, born in 1824, and educated at \Villiams 
college, :Mass, and Union college, N. Y., where he graduated in 1846, He 
wa.3 admitted to the bar at Albany in 1849, and began practice in Florida, 
but came to Cal. in 1851, settling in EI Dorado. Although a whig, when 
there was a whig party, he was elected district attorney in 1858 by the 
democraÞ;. In 18G2 he was elected by the Union part.y to the assemhly, 
where he distinguished him
e1f by becoming the author of the Specific Con- 
tract Act. ' As a juclge he knew no politic's creed, color, nationality, in- 
fluence, or wealth.' At the expiration of his term he was elected for ten 
years. 
v A, L. Rhodes was born in Oneida co., N. Y., in 1821, educated at 
Hamilton collegE:, and after studying law migrated to Green co., Ind., whence 
he came to California in 1832. He settled at San J osé, being district attor- 
ney, and state senator in 1839. As a member of the judiciary committee, 
he urged the amendments which were afterwards adopted. 
13 O. L. Shafter was born in Vt., in 1812. His parental grandfather fought 
at Bunker hill, Bennington, and Saratoga, and was afterward for 25 year3 a 
member of the Vermont legislature. His father was county judge, member 
of the constitutional convention of his state in 1836, and several times a 
memher of the legislature. He was educated at \Yilbraham academy and 
the \Vesleyan university, graduating in 1834, after which he studied law at 
the Harvard law school, muler Judge Story. He came to Cal. in 1834, 
practicing his profession until electeù associate justice of tJ1e supreme court. 
He resignetl on account of failing health, and went abroaù: but recovery 
was impossible, and he died in Italy in 18ï
. 
HJohn Currey was a native of Peekskill, N. Y., where his family had 
been establiahed for a century. He was born in 1814, and educated at his 
native town, Vermont aca(lemy and 
Iidùletowncollege, Conn., studying law 
with \Villiam N el.5on of Peek
kil1, and being admitted to practice in 1842. 
He came to Cal. in 18-19, and passed through the stormy political period of 
the following 10 years without ever soiling his fame as an honest anù pure 
man. He was one of the first to make headway against the Lecornpton 
democracy. \Yilliams college, J\Iass., conferred on him in 1870 the title of 
L.L.D, 
15\Yilliam T. \Yallace, born in Ky., in 1828, was bred to the profession of 
the law, having just completed his studies when he moved to Cal. in 1830, 
Settling at San J osé, he formed a partnership with Burnett and Ryland; 
and soon married Ronertte, daughter of Ex-gov. Burnett. He '\\ as a candi. 
date in lRG8 for the U. S. senate, and also for presidential election. He 
o",,"eù his election as judge of the supreme court in 18G9 to the democratic 
party. . .. 
lliLorenzo Sawyer wa
 born III Le Roy, Jefferson co., N. Y., In 1820, hIS 
father Jesse Sawyer and his grandfather being among the pioneers of the 
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by Royal T. Sprague,17 \vho died in February 1872, 
\vhen Isaac S. Bel('her ,vas appointed in his place, his 
successor, E. 'V. 11cKinstry, being chosen in 1873. 
Rhodes' term expired in 1871, ,vhen he ,vas reëlected. 
Shafter resigned in Decelnber 1867, Joseph B. Crock- 
ett being appointed, and in 1869 elected for the short 
terln, to succeed hilll. Sa,vyer \vas chief justice in 
1868-9, Rhodes in 1870-1, Sprague in 1872, succeeded 
by 'Vallace the sanle year, who being in for ten years, 
rell1ained chief justice until the adoption of a ne\v con- 
stitution again legislated out of office the suprenle 
judges. 
Both parties in 1869, by their ballots, declared the 
existence of a long and short terln, and again in 1871, 
when Rho(les \vas chosen for the long terln, and Niles 
for the short tern1. But Justice Crockett, 'v ho ,vas 
elected for an unexpired ternl of four years, \v hen it 
\vas ended contended that he had been chosen for ten 
years, and he was sustained in his opinion by the 
bench. It \vas evidently the intention of the leg- 
islature in alnending the constitution in 1862 to 
prevent the frequent recurrence of judicial elec- 
tions, and to separate thelll as Hiuch as possible 
from politics, yet the politicians were as ready as 


Black river country. On the maternal side he was related to the Co) Pres- 
cott who led the American forces at Bunker hill, and to the historian of that 
name. Lorenzo lived upon a farm until 16 years of age, but being studious, 
acquired the rudiments of a good education at home, and at the Black river 
institute in 'Yatertown. He went to Ohio in 1840, and studied for a time at 
the 'Vestern lleserve college, after which he read law with Gustavus Swan, 
and N ùah H. Swayne now on the U. S. supreme bench. On coming to Cal. 
in 1850, he located himself at Nevada city, but soon removed to S. F, His 
practice was large and profitahle. He was one of the organizers of the 
republican party of Cal. In 18G!) when his term expired on the supreme 
bench of the state, he was marle U. S. circuit judge of the 9th circuit, which 
he took in 1870. In 1877 Hamilton college, N. Y., conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of L. L. D. His supreme court reports fill 15 vols, and his 
circuit court reports 5 vols. 
Ii T. f'l,rague was a native of Vt., whence he removed to Ohio, where he 
acquired his legal knowledge. He migrated to Cal. in ] 849, maki
g I!ið res- 
iÙénce in Shasta co. He was elected to the state senate for 18D4--.J5, Lut 
declined reëlection and devoted himself to his profession. Of him, as a 
judge, chief justice 'Yallace declare<l that 'no judicial officer ever posses;:;ed 
in a higher degree that ahsolute indcpen<lence of soul 
dlÍch acknowle(lßcd 
accountahility to none save Goll and his own good conSCIence for the motIves 
by which his course here was actuated and Jetermined.' 
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before to avail themselves of a vacancy to introduce 
short tetlTIS. 
After eight years trial of the aillended judicial 
systeln, the legislature of 1869-70 proposed again to 
an1end so as to establish courts of exclusive crinlinal 
jurisdiction in cities or towns; to abolisl. special el('c- 
tions of suprenle and district j1J.dges, al1d to confine a 
judge elected to fill a vacancy, to the unexpired ternl 
only. Any judicial officer wilfully absenting hinlselî 
froIH the state for thirty days fürfeited 11 is office. The 
judges already in office should hold for their full 
terlU, after ,vhich one justice should go out and his 
successor be elected every two years, the judge hav- 
ing the shortest tern1 to be chief justice; but this 
change appears not to have been made at that time. 
Congress in 1855 esta.blished a circuit court of the 
United States, 'v hich had appellate jurisdiction over 
the federal courts of the northern and southern dis- 
tricts. This act ren10ved fron1 the United States dis.. 
trict courts the special jurisdiction before vested in 
thenl over the board of connnissioners for the settle- 
lnent of land clainls. The circuit judge ,vas also re- 
quired, froln tilDe to tillIe, to form part of and preside 
over the federal district courts when either ,vas en 
gaged in the discharge of appellate jurisdiction over 
the board of cOlIl111issioners. He 1Iad no seat on the 
suprelne bench of the United States, but 1Iis office 
,vas exclusive to the Pacific coast. 18 The first and 
only judge of this court, Matthe,v Hall l\fcAllister,11 
resigned in 1862, and the court ,vas abolished soon 
after. The subsequent elevation of Field to the 
supreme bench of federal judges, ,vith the circuit of 
the Pacific states, revived its po,vers. 


18 Crane mentions this with indignation, being the only state in the union 
without a judicial representative at'Vashington, Past and P'1'e8wt, 3G. 
19M. H. :McAllister was born in 
avannah, Ga., in 1800, and educated at 
Princeton college, N. J., after which he was trained in the law, to which his 
father was also bred. He practised in Savannah 29 years, and was U. S. 
atty for the southern dist of Ga. As a legislator, and jlHlge of law, he was 
equally distinguished. He died in S. F in 1865, universally regretted. 
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The United States district courts, as the reader 
,vill remenlber, were two in nUll1ber, a northern and 
southern. In 1866 the southern district was abol- 
ished, and its jurisdiction conferred on the court of 
the northern district. The ostensible reason for dis- 
pensing ,vith one of the feùeral courts ,vas that there 
was not enough business to give it constant occupa- 
tion. But while this ,vas true, it was equally true 
that nlany land titles wpre still unsettled, ,vhich had 
been thrown into litigation by the United States 
and not by the clailnants. Many claimants ,vere 
already ruined by endless law-suits; and now the re- 
lnainder were required to travel with their ,vitnesses 
several hundred Iniles to San Francisco, and to incur 
an expense they were unable to bear. It had been 
bad enough going to 1Ionterey to attend court, but 
this ,vas an additional infliction. 
A petition praying for a restoration of the south- 
ern district, and a terln of the court annually at the 
city of Los Angeles was forwarded to congress, the 
business of the federal courts having increased be- 
yond their capabilities. An effort ,vas Inade by 
Senator Stewart of Nevada to have the Nevada 
judicial district joined to the southern district of Cali- 
fornia. Nothing however was done during the twenty 
years from 1866 to ] 886, when a new district was 
forlned, but congress failing to provide the means to 
set the court in operation, no judge ,vas appointed. 
Ogden Hoffinanlong remained upon the ben,ch where 
he ,vas placeù when a young man in 1851. 20 


21'1 Los A1tyeles News, Jan. 22 and 25, 1867; S. F. Corn. He'rald and ,lJ,Iarlæt 
Rel'lew, Feb. 18, 186S; Cal. Judiciary Scraps, 3-8; S. F. Chamber ofC07n. Rept. 
1870, 24-7; Monter('y D('nwcrat, Feb. 8, 18G8. Isaac S. ]{. Ogier was the first 
incumbent of the U. S. dist bench in southern Cal, Judge Jones having died 
soon after his appointment. He died of apoplexy at Bear Valley, May 21, 
1861. He was formerly U. R. atty for the southern district. Ogier was suc- 
ceeded by Fletcher -:\1. Ha,ight, who also died in office, and the place re- 
mainetl vacant for several years. According to the S. þ', Chronicle Jan. 30, 
1860, the efforts made at \Vashington to have a certain ohnoxious indivulual 
elevated to the position of U. S. district judge, was the cause of the abolish- 
ment of the district-to be rid of persistent and disgusting importunities. 
However that may be, there was much difficulty to secure its re-establish- 
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If the federal and supreme courts were cro,vded 
with business the inferior courts ,vere even lnore so. 
The 6th district court, ,vhich opened in May 1850, 
at Sacramento, had in October 450 cases on its docket. 
The business of the most populous districts was re- 
tarded, and became son1etilnes ruinously involved 
through the interference of the higher courts ,vith 
the lower. In 1854, Judge Heard, of Sacramento 
county court, on an appeal from a justice's court, de- 
cided that ,vhere the 11latter in dispute exceeded 8200 
it ,vas unconstitutional for the justice's court to take 
cognizance of then1. As a result the county court 
\\Tas inconveniently cro\vded with cases on appeal, be- 
ing continued fronl time to tÏ1ne, ,vaiting for an opinion 
of the suprelne judges who failed to agree, until by 
the death of one of them, a change in the constitu- 
tion uf the bench was brought about. 
The constitutionality of the superior court of San 
Francisco was also called in question in 1855. The 
suprenle bench decided in its favor; but in the follo,v- 
ing year it declared that this court was merely muni- 
cipal in its jurisdiction, and its authority nlust be 
confined to the territory for ,vhich it ,vas created. 
By this decision the superior court became virtually 
disabled, and the litigants seriously injured. 
Another difference of opinion arose between the 
supreme court and the United States district courts 


mente Of U. S. attys for the southern dist, Alfred 'Yheeler was the first. He 
wa born in New York city, April 30, 1822, and came to CaL in 1849. He 
was succeeded in office hy Ogier, and he, on his promotion, by Pacificus Ord, 
who held the office under him. B, C. 'Yhiting was U. R. attorney during 
Haight's term. The first U. S. marshal for this district was PaLlo K oriega, 
of 
an J osé; the second, Edward Hunter, of same place, and A. S. Taylor 
clerk; third, Henry D. B
rrows. The U. S. attorneys for the northern dist 
were, Calhoun Benham, S. ,V. Inge, and'Vm. H. Sharp; the marshals \
ere 
David F. Douglass, William H. Richardson; clerk, John H, Mo:r;troe; thIrd, 
James Y. :McDuffie, and Chas. 'V. Rand. Delos Lake was appomted U. S. 
district attorney in 18G3. Lake was born in Otsego co.
 N, Y., in 18
0. . He 
was admitted to the har at the age of 21. The followmg year he practIsed 
before the supreme court, and settled in Utica, where he hecame city attor- 
ney, but was drawn away from a good practice to Ca
. in 1
30. _!n 1831 he 
was appointed district judge, to fill a vacancy, but resIgned m 18J,? to 
eturn 
to the business of a lawyer. He was one among those who mamtamed a 
spotless reputation while on the bench. 
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in regard to jurisdiction; the state 8uprellle court 
holding ill the face of the highest authority, that no 
cause could be appealed fro1l1 the state courts direct 
to the United States court, Judge Lake of the 4th 
district, anù Judge Shattuck of the superior benC' h 
11[1 villg Blade orders on 1110tions to renlü ve cases fronl 
their courts to the United States district courts. 21 
There was established in 1855 a circuit court of the 
United States, in and for California, with appellate ju- 
risdiction over the other federal courts. Affairs were 
growing daily n10re unsatisfactory, ,vhen the great up- 
rising occurred in 185G, ,vhich ,vould never have hap- 
pened had the courts discharged their duty t,o the 
public. In April 1856 there were absent from their 
places, McAllister, of the United States circuit court; 
Heydenfeldt, of the supren1e court; Ogier, of the 
United States district court; and IIager, of the 4th 
district. Their places ,vere partly filled by substi- 
tutes, but not in the Illanner delllanded by the people. 
Early in the year, Shattuck, of the superior court, 
had petitioned to have this tribunal abolished, owing 
to the decision of the supreme court that it ,vas in- 
conlpetent to protect its o,vn receiver, or send its final 
process out of the city. Defendants in certain cases, 
un account of this opinion, refused to conlply ,vith the 
order of the superior judge to surrender property, and 
the course of justice ,vas ilnpeded in proportion to the 
alllount of business thus obstructed. 
Such wa.s the condition of the judiciary of San 
Francisco and the state, when the revolution occurred 
,vhich resulted in an ilnproved adll1inistration of jus- 
tice. Only a fe\v lllonths before this revolutionary 
moven1ent, there was passed by the legislature the 
consolidation act, by which the city and county gov- 


21 Rhattuck was commanded to revoke the order removing a case to the 
U. S. di
trict court, and refu
ed to comply. Sac, Union, 
larch 10, 1855, 
Should he ohey the malltlate, the U. S. court could imprison him for not 
sending the case as ordered; and should the supreme court choose to notice 
his refusal, it could punish him for disobedience. It was plain that the supe- 
rior court must give way. 
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ernments of San Francisco 'v ere 111er l )'ed in one. B y 
ü 
this act, ,vhich ,vent into effect in July, the superior 
court was abolished, a county and police judge and 
t\velve justices of the peace constituting the local 
judiciary. 
IIad it not been for the change in the city govern- 
Inent at this juncture, it is difficult to see ho,v the 
reforn1s brought about in criulinal Inatters by the 
vigilance comnlittee could have been l1lade pernlanent, 
nor ho,v the courts could have purified theillseives 
from fortner practices. But the law going into effect 
in July, and an election of a ne,v set of officers taking 
place in the autumn, gave an opportunity for the car- 
rying out of the refornl Ineasures. Previous to this 
change every city and county office \vas in the hands 
of despoilers. Taxes ,vere exorbitant; yet the streets, 
wharves, and public buildings \vere neglected find de- 
caying. The lTIOney, if ever it reached the city 
treasury, ,vas ilnmediately spirited a,vay. Those ,vho 
had claÏIns against the city for labor or Inaterial, ,vere 
forced to accept scrip, which ,vas nearly ,vorthless; 
and soon they charged the city five prices for services 
or property, heaping up a debt which the new gov- 
ernlnent. was compelled to extinguish. But the ne,v 
la \v enj oined the old officers \v bile they relnained in 
office from contracting any further debts, and when 
the new inculnbents came into po\ver, so poor was the 
city governnlent that there were no funds in the 
treasury with which to pay for lighting the streets, 
or purchasing furniture for the court-ro0111 of the 
police judge, 2
 who was presented with a docket by a 
benevolent citizen,:'3 and ,vho bought candles at his 


22H. P. Coon, a native of Columbia co., N. Y., erlucated at \Villiams col- 
lege, 1\fass" awl a practitioner of medicine, who came to Cal. in ] 852, was 
cho
en and urged to accept the office of police judge, which he held for four 
years. He became part owner in the chemical works established to supply 
the mint, soon after coming to S, F., but when not in office practised his pro- 
fession. He was chosen mayor in lSG3. Under his administration the city 
was well governed. 
23 This was Dr Samuell\1erritt. Ooon. Annals, S. F., 118., 10. 
HIST CAL., VOL. VII. 16 
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o\vn expense to hold his evening sessions, as ,veIl as 
stationcry for the use of the court. In less than a 
year the ]118n 110n1Ïnated by the I
eople's nonJÏnatino' 
c0111n1ittee, and elected by the People's party, had 
so changed the complexion of things, that there was 
1110ney in the treasury, and a new prosperity apparent 
every'v here. 
The consolidation act was exceeding] y stringent. 
Definite salaries were fixed, only a fe, v officers elected 
under the old county governlllcnt being allowed to 
retain their fees until the legislature could be brought 
to elilninate them, after the la,v had been tested. No 
nlore public nloney went into the keeping of the "po- 
litical bank in Kearney street." A police departnlent 
was created "rhich becalne famous for its efficiency 
and 111en, and WOlllen too, were safe to go every,vhere 
in the city by day or night. The consolidation act 
had, ho,vever, to undergo the scrutiny of the suprenle 
court, \vhere it was sustained. But it often gave the 
people a shock, as, for exanlple, 'v hen it ,vas decided 
that the state debt ,vas unconstitutional, and thcre- 
foro that the credit of the state ,vas ruined; and that 
,vhen the people deterulined that the debt should not 
be repudiated, the legislature acted unconstitutionally 
in recognizing the indebtedness. The legislature ,vas, 
ho,vever, pcrnlitted to shift the responsiLility upon 
the electors, the adoption of such a debt by the state 
not being proyided for in the. constitution. It ,yould 
be too nluch to expect, even In a suprenle court, to be 
al,vays consistent. 
In 1859 Hofli11an of the United Sta.tes district 
court Inade a decision in regard to the banishment of 
a certain obnoxious person by the vigilance conllnittce 
of 1856. This person, one 1\Iartin Gallagher, ,vho 
among his other accolnplishnlents, enconlpassed that 
of ballot-box stuffing, sued the captain of the Li1'e 
Yankee, on board ,vhich vessel he ,vas placEd by the 
committee-an alternative to save hin1 froln hanging 
-for dalnagcs, the case being decided in his favor by 
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the court, which awarded Gallagher $3,000. Aside 
from thè annoyance to the committee of having these 
disturbing questions re-opened in San Francisco, its 
friends contended that the captain of the Live lrankee 
had no option, any nlore than Gallagher, the city be- 
ing under a revolutionary governn1ent, and he forced 
to obey the conlmittee, and transport the exile to a 
foreign shore, nanlely the Ha\vaiian Islands; also that 
Gallagher "vas really benefited, as it saved his life, 
1vhich ,vould bave been taken had he not been con- 
veyed out of, the country. The press of San Fran- 
cisco, 
noreover, charged the author of the decision 
with an intention to irritate and annoy, a grave 
charge \vhen applied to a judge of a high court of the 
United States, and illustrative of the antagonism be- 
t,veen the courts and people. 
The confirmation of the Lilnantour and Santillian 
clairns, of so much Ï1nportance to the city of San 

Francisco, to the state, and United States, by the 
claim comn1Ïssioners, was a source of justifiable dis- 
content. }-'or SOlne tilDe the citizeus of San Francisco 
regarded these claill1s as having been instigated with 
the purpose of levying black-IHail, ar.d gave tben1 
little attention, but \vhen they sa\v them confirmed, 
their alarlTI becalno proportioned to the inj ury about 
to be inflicted. The general governlnent, also, fear- 
ing for the presidio lands, custon1-house, n1Ïnt, and 
other U nitecl States property, appropriated $200,000 
for the purpose of defending its rights, and defeating 
fraudulent claims, as they should con1e up in the 
United States district court. This alnount \vas ex- 
pended in opposin()' the Limantour clailn, \vhich "yas 
proved to be a fo
gery, and little resistance \vas of- 
fered to the Santillian clailn, which ,vas hastened 
through this court ahnost unchallenged, to a conlplete 
confirn1ation. 2 4, O\vners of property then became dis- 


24 This claim was bounded on the north by the southerly line of the Yerha 
Buena village, corresponding with wha.t is now California st, on th
 sout?- hy 
the Buri Buri rancho, sweeping across the peninsula for the entIre wIdth, 
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turbed, and some government officials displayed their 
opposition by enterÜlg an appeal to the supreme court 
at Washington. 
At this point in the history of the case, and when 
the clain1ants were confident of a victory, a few citi- 
zens who feared for the result, the claÎ1nants having 
the record in their favor, called a public meeting, 
and sought to arouse the people to a realization 
of their peril. A con1n1ittee of twenty was appointed 
to resist land frauds in the city and county of San 
Francisco, of which Police-judge Coon ,vas chairnlan, 
and becalne some,v hat faÍnous ill this connection. 
The chief difficulty being the procurelncnt of funds, 
Coon applied hÏlnself to securing contributions. A 
memorial to congress was proposed by vVillialn J. 
Shaw, praying that the case Inight be remanded back 
to the United States district court for re-trial on its 
merits, offering to sho,v the pretended grant a fraud, 
and setting forth particulars. Care ,vas taken to 
bring this memorial to the attention of all the United 
States judges, including the supren1e bench. The at- 
torney ernployed was Nathaniel Bennett, who pre- 
sented an able printed argument against the clailn in 
the United States suprelne court,21> and finally through 
these Ineasures, the case being fairly brought to the 
attention of the highest tribunal, the claim ,vas re- 
jected. But for this action on the part of the people 
the Santillian claim would have been confirmed. 
I have already spoken of the settlement of the pue- 


and over that part of the city west of Stockton st. Some of its supporters 
however, for the purpose of quieting opposition, alleged that the claim 
affected property only south of a certain fictitious line called Vallejo line. 
To the Philadelphia Land Company, however, which purchased the claim, 
it was represented as embracing all outside of the little Spanish village 
bounded by California and Stockton streets. Limantour was a Frenchman, 
long resident in the city of :Mexico. 'Vhen the fraud-which was detected 
by discovering that the seal of the state of :Mexico was counterfeit-was ex- 
posed he deposited $30,000, the amount of his bail. with his bondsmen, and 
fled the country. Gwin, }rfem" :MS., GG. Santillian was a half-mendicant priest, 
who never owned any land. Coon. Annals, S. F., 15. 
2b Coon says that the U. S. atty-gen. has since heen 'proved to have been 
deeply interested in the claim, and strove hard to prevent this printed argu- 
ment from reaching the hanùs of the judges.' Anna18 S. F., MS., 19. 
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blo and governrl1ent titles by the suprelne court of 
California, and by the Van Ness ordinance. It only 
remained for the city to extend the provisions of the 
Van N ess o
dinance over the lands lying outside of 
the charter hne of 1851, and provide for the proper 
distribution of these lands accordinG' to the act of con- 
o 
gress. Thi
 ,vas d0ne by a lTIunicipal regulation 
kno\vn as the Outside Land ordinance, \vhich made 
provisions for granting deeds to such persons as were 
entitled to then1. A cOl1nTIittee of the board of super- 
visors, called the outside land cOlIllnittee, deter- 
Illined this question and extended the deeds. 
The city slip cases mentioned in the previous 
chapter entered into politics as late as 1863. In the 
first place, the money derived frolIl the sale of the 
city's lots ,vent into that vortex 'v here all the people's 
lnoney ,vent, frolll 1851 to 1856. Kext canle the at- 
telTIpt on the part of the purchasers to compel the 
city to pay back the purchase 1110ney with interest 
for ten years. In 1863, \vhen the People's non1Ìnat- 
ing conullittee Legan its sessions, the course of the 
city-slip o\vners and the city attorney was being freely 
discussed in the daily press, and it \vas discovered 
that the candidate for 111ayor was alnong these specu- 
lators, ,vhen he ,vas hastily dropped, and H. P. Coon, 
a friend of the city, substituted. One of his first offi- 
cial acts ,vas the acknowledgen1ent of service of a 
lllandate frolll the suprelne court of California, COln- 
Inanding hin1 and the board of supervisors to ray 
the city-slip judglnents. Finding on exal1lÌnin
 the 
111atter that there could be no escape fronl ultllnate 
con1pliance \vith the final judglllellt of the court, he 
proposed a plan for settlelnent which ,vas carried into 
effect. But for this there would have been no COln- 
prol11ise, and the city \vould have been greatly en1- 
barrassed. 


So 111any causes of discontent as the foregoing his- 
tor y has revealed could not Ion')' be borne \yithout 
, 0 
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creating a feeling of rebellion against the constitution 
aud la ,vs of the state, which perll1itted them. As 
early as 1856 the necessity of iuunediate constitu- 
tional reforlll ,vas urged, and a long bill of indictulents 
brought against the organic la\v of California. Gross 
defects, especially in the judiciary, \vere apparent. A 
large part of the people \vere in fayor of a territorial 
governn1ent; but the dread of slavery 26 had urged 
thelll on to organize a free state, and they bad no alter- 
native but to erect their structure upon a hastily im- 
provised legal foundation. Since tllat tirne the S3nle 
dread had kept thelll froll1 re-n1odelling the constitu- 
tion, kno,ving that to call a convention would open 
the door to a division of the state. 
No provision ,vas Inade in the organic la\v for the 
certain and. pr0l11pt punishment of official or of ju- 
dicial misconduct, and to impeach an officer under it 
,vas an expensi,
e and ineffectual proceeding. Judges 
,vere treated as superior to legislators, and the con- 
stitution "aln10st eon1pletely surrendered into tbeir 
hands the very rights of justice itself, of \vhich tbey 
are the mere servants." 27 "The clothing of judges 
with an official ilnportance beyond other lllortals," said 
the cOlnplainants, "has no sound argull)ents to support 
it ; and it may be questioned whether it does not lead 
to the very abuses it is designed, if tbere be any de- 
sign in it, to prevent. In ages past English judges ex- 
ercised the po,ver, no,v boldly en1ployed by the Califor- 
niajudiciary, of n1aking laws upon the bench; but all 
the English judges conlbined eould not prevent an 
appeal to the upper branch of the legislative po\ver. 
""Tho are our judges1" they asked. "What \vould they 


26 Rpeech of \Ym J. Shaw in the state senate in 185G. 
27 The supreme court decided on the eve of the general election of 185?, 
the case being one where application was made to the supreme court III 
a hypothetical case, that natura1i7.ation papers could not he taken out in any 
courts of the state except district courts, not even in the U. S. courts. Ex 
parte Frank Knowlc
, application for naturali7ation. Sac. Uni()n, Aug. 14, 
185.3. A former rlecision haa been that a voter could not he required to 
show his naturalization papers; hence of what effect was one court more 
than another. Id" The Pe()ple 'l,'S. Gordon and JVan'en. 
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be off the bench? What were they before ascending 
it '! Dú cushioned chairs and scarlet curtains change 
their character? Are \ve fools, to give up to naines 
'v hat belong only to entities, and take for ,visdom and 
learning the vaunting of conceit? Are we freelnen, 
and willing to give the departlnellt authorized to 
adn1Ìnister the la\vs, the power to change thenl with 
ilupunity 1" In the superior court t\VO 111en, being a 
bare 11lajority of three, may condemn a Ulan to death, 
or deprive hÎ1n of his property, or his liberty; but the 
senate, consisting of 1l10re than ten ti11les. as nlany, 
could not convict a judge, a state attorney, or a sur- 
veyor, by less than a two-thirds vote. 
Everybody knew that the laws of California made 
no distinction between cases in equity or chancery, 
and cases in COlnn1on ]a\v; and no distinction as to 
the Inode of ascertaining the facts in issue had ever 
been tolerated bet\veen equity and la\v cases. The 
legislature had provided that all n1atters of fact aris- 
ing in such cases in the Jistrict courts should be dis- 
posed of by juries. But the supre1l1e court, " having 
becolne fond of po\ver, and gro\vn bold in its usurpa- 
tions," had decided that in chancery cases, district 
judges should be chancellors, and the litigants not en- 
titled to trial by jury. It \vas not denied that the 
jury systeln needed re-ll1odelling, but it ,vas asserted 
that the court of last resort had no right to deprive 
the people of trial by jury in the lo\ver courts. These 
defects of the judicial system under the constitution 
of 1849 were strongly urged as a reason for its 
abolition. 
At length, in 1861, certain alllendll1ents affecting the 
judicial, as well as the executive and legislative de- 
partnlents of the governlnent, were proposed, con- 
sented to by the electors in 1862, and \vent into 
effect in 1863. By this change ihe supreme bench 
\vas lllade to consist of five judges, to be ejected at 
special elections, and to hold offic.e f(.)r. ten yca
"s. The 
state ,vas divided intö fourteen JudIcIal dIstrIcts, sub- 
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ject to alteration from tilne to tilne, the judges to be 
chosen at the special election provided for judges of 
the suprelne court, and to hold office for six years. 
The legislature "vas deprived of the po,ver to grant 
leave of absence to any judicial officer; but any such 
officer ,vho should absent hin1sclf for n10re than one 
Illonth should be deen1ed to have forfeited his office. 
County judges should hold office for four yéars, and 
should have the po,ver to issue naturalization papers. 
A probate judge was allo\ved for the city and county 
of San Francisco, ,,,,hose term should be four years. 
The jurisdiction of each of the courts ,vas distinctively 
defined, as ,veIl as the duties of the district attorneys 
and clerks. 
The period when these changes were made being 
that of the rebellion, loyalty to the governn1ent was 
required to be sworn to by all judges and court offi- 
cers. Lecompton delnocracy, with its office-seeking, 
its rapacity, and its political tyranny, was pushed 
aside, and ordered to be silent, \vhile loyalty and de- 
yotion to principle dorninated the hour. No faith- 
ful historian Lut would declare the chanQ'e ,vas 
for the better, or that the judgment was i1 right- 
eous one which required the chivalry to step down 
and out. 
Reckless legislation during the reign of the chivalry 
often obstructed justice, as I have pointed out in in- 
dividual cases, and was fruitful of crÏInes. Attorney- 
general Willianls in 1859 and 1860 rnade a nunlber 
of suggestions in his report to the governor,28 'concern- 


28 Among other matters, he recommended the repeal of all that portion 
of the act of 1831 concerning attorneys anù counsellors at law, after section 
12. According to the letter of this act any outrage or contempt may be 
committed against the courts, other than the supreme court, without remedy, 
except by the dilatory process of application to the latter court. A felon, 
or anyone who has heaped every imaginable insult upon a district or other 
lower court, may continue practising in such court until application shall 
have been made to the supreme court for his expulsion, such applicatio?- 
made, and a judgment fully rendered. This is manifestly wrong. 
n addI- 
tion to the injustice which may he inflicted upon the lower courts, wIthout a 
speedy remedy, the statute under consideration may be liahle to two con- 
stitutional objections: First, it gives the supreme court original jurisdic
ion 
of a proceeding in its nature criminal, when that court, under the constltu- 
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ing legi81ation on crimes, and criu1Ìnal practice, as 
well as civil practice. He urged the propricty of ap- 
pointing a c01111nission to codify the la,vs. "The de- 
lays and difficulties attendant upon il1-digested leO'is- 
lation," he said, "have cost this state 1110re than the 
expense of nlany such cOInn1Ïssions, and yet the injury 
sustained by the state, as such, has not been a tithe 
of that of her citizens." In 
Iarch 1868 an act was 
passed providing for the revision and compilation of 
the la,vs of California, with their publication, J. B. 
Harnlan, John Currey, and Henry P. Barber being 
appointed cornn1Ïssioners to nleet in San Francisco, 
and cOll)plete their work by the first of July, 1869. 

rhe conln1Ïssion ,vas unable to finish its labors before 
the 11188ting of the next legislature, \v hen another 
act ,vas p:lssed, April 4, 1870, authoriziHg the gov- 
ernor to appoint three c0111n1Íssioners to Illeet in Sac- 
raluento and organize as a board for the prosecution 
of this purpose, continuing the labor of the first COln- 
n1Ïssion. The ,york was revised by Charles A. Tuttle 
and Sidney L. Johnson, and fjnal1y by a c.Jnlmittee 
consisting of Creed HaYlnond, 2g John C. Burch, and 
Charles A. Tuttle. By an act approved in March 


tion, can only exercise appellate jurisdiction. Secondly, it interferes with 
the inh
rent right of self-protection which rests in every court, etc. 
29Creed Haymond was born in Beverly, Randolph co., Va, April 22, 1836, 
his father being 'V. C. Haymond, a lawyer of prominence. At the age of 
16, young Haymond came to Cal. overland, and engaged in mining, packing, 
merchandising, and ditching, until he had laid up some money. He then 
studied law, and became eminent. It is claimed that California had the first 
complete code ever adopted by any state of the union, or any English-speak- 
ing people. Haymond was chairman of the code committee, and connected 
with many great civil cases, and many noted criminal ones. He defended 
Shepardson, charged with highway robbery in Shasta co., and the 1\lore mur- 
derers in San Buenaventura, saving all these villains from their just deserts. 
He was captain of the Sierra Grays, a militia company, serving under Col 
Jack Hays in the spring of 1860, against the lndians in Nevada, after the 
Pyramid lake massacre, and for some time col of the 1st artillery regt, 
National Guard of Cal. In ]882, he hecame attorney for the Central Pac 
Railway co., and in the railroad tax cases raised for the first time the ques- 
tion of the protecting influence and power of the 14th amendment of the 
U. R. constitution against the exercise of the discriminative power hy a state, 
contending that the state could not discriminate in the matter of taxation 
between citizens holding the same class of property, nor as to property of the 
same class hecause of its ownership by citi7ens or associations of citizens. 
This position was affirmed by the U. S. circuit court in Cal., and by the 
highest courts of several other states. 
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1872, parts of the penal, political, and civil codes 
,vent into effect. 34) 
The expense of the code commission ,vas not less 
than $30,000, but it ,vas of the greatest value to the 
state in pruning the laws of that un,vholes0111e redun- 
dancy which had given shelter to ill-omened birds of 
prey ever ,vatchful of the uIHvary. But once having 
begun to charge "Thatever was ,vrong in aflitÍrs to the 
constitution and la,vs, the idea of change becan1e a 
point with politicians. The state had gro,vn fairly in 
population, and nlade strides in the direction of in- 
dustries, C0l1U1IerCe, transportation, social, religious, 
and educationallnatters; but along with this gl'o\vth 
had run a reactionary tendency-a sort of undertow 
frolTI the whehning tide of early affluence which had 
dizzied the brain and be,vildered the nIoral sense of 
those who, for a tilne, had been borne upon the flood's 
crest. A dozen years after the alnendlnent of the 
constitution and codification of the laws, a demand 
arose for a radical change, the history of which 111Ust 
follow the recital of the events which led up to it. 


300al. P1'oceed, of 0011lmÏ8. for Remsion of Laws, 8 pp.; S. F. Bull(Jtin, Oct. 
31,1871; Oal, Jour. Sen., 1871-2, app. No. 41-3, iii.; S. F. Alta, Nov. 16,17, 
18,20,21,1872; Cal. JOll'r. Srn., 1873-4, app, No. 17,59-60, iv., vi.; S, F. 
Alta, July 11, 1873; S. F. Calt, Feb. 4, and Dec. 14, 1873. 
'V orthy of no to a'iìlO11ci the former member::; of' the judiciary is R, IVI. 
'Vitllleyof Lo::; Allgcle.
, a nati\Te of Ohio, who set forth we:::;twanl in 1t;35. 
After studyiug Ltw anJ engaging in variuus pursuits, among others the real 
estate Lu:::;illes3, he wa::! apìJoillieJ district judge by Gov. Bouth to fill the un- 
expired term (,f Judge 
\lorrisoll, decea:òell. He was the originator of the 
system governing the university of southern Ualiforllia, of which mention 
is made ia a later clnpter, Through his Lra\-"ery, coolness, and determina- 
tion at the time of the Chine3e riot at Los Angeles in 1871, he was largely 
iU3trumentai in checking a wholesale sÌémghter. In this good work. he was 
ai:loll Ly his Lrother, J, P. 'Vidney, who came to C:1lifor.aia in ISG2, and 
after stud.ying at the Toland medical college, S. F., and serving for t\-\-O years 
in Arizona as assi3tant surgeon ia the U. S. army, in 18G8 settleù at Los Au- 
geles, where he practised his profession. He was aLo one of the promoters 
and is still a trU.3tee of the university of southern California. 
Among the former leaders of the S:m Francisco h:1r may be mentioned 
the late James Parker Treadwell, a nati\Te of Ipswich, :Mass, who after gré.ul- 
uating at Harvard awl practising law in Boston came to this state in 18;:>1. 
He was known as a man of great and varied information, of strong reason- 
i 19 powers, awl as one who would lle\TCr espouse a cause or question that he 
bJlieved to be wrong. 
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PARTIES AND POLITICS-FIÚHT FOR BRECKE
RIDGE-THE SAN FRAN- 
CISCO BULKHEAD SCARE-CHANGE OF CONSTITUTION AXD DIVISION OF 
THE STATE-NEW ELECTION-THE STATE LOYAL TO THE UNlOS 


THE legislature elected in 1859, which convened 
January 2, 1860, ,vas the last in ,vhich the elelnent of 
chivalry and Lecolnptonism prevailed. Had Brode- 
rick's death occurred bpfore instead of after the election, 
it \vould not have had a pro-slavery majority. N en1- 
esis ,vas already shadowed in the air, albeit invisible 
to her victilllS. 
The Gwin- Weller cOIl1bination, which bad so long 
retained its po,ver,' ,vas broken by the choice of La- 
tham I for governor, \vho, ,vhile a Lecol1Jpton demo- 
crat, \vas regarded as a friend of San Francisco, which 
had suffered so n1uch froln fornler adn1inistrations. 
He ,vas, indeed, pledged to use his influence against 
the obnoxious bulkhead scheme, 2 "vbich at that juncture 


1 
Iilt()n S. Latham was born in Ohio, 1\Iay 23, 1829. his father being a 
native of Va. anù his mother of N. H" Loth being originally of old :rï; ew 
England stock. He graduated from Jefferson college, Pa, in I 84G, soon ,aft
r 
going to Ala where he studieJ law, and was appointed clerk of t
le. cIrcmt 
court of Russell co. He came to Cal. in 1850. and soon after arrn-mg was 
elected dist atty for the judicial dist of Sac and El Dorado cos, In 1851.he 
was elected congressman and remained in this office until 183G" after WhI
h 
he was appointed collector of the port of :-Ian Francisco, HIS sen
torlal 
aspirations and election to the executive office have heen reeorded 111 the 
preceding volume, The sec. of state, under the administration was Johnson 
Price. a nat.Ive of Ky, and an officer of Ky vols in the 
lex
c<l:n war. , 
2 The legi::;lature of 18G3 created. a hoard of harbor commISSIOners consIst- 
ing of 3 members, one to be elected at the electioIl for assemblymen, OIle by 
( 251 , 
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threatened the city and state ,vith a heavy tax upon 
its COllllnerCe, and the gro\vth of a giant 111onopoly 
to ru]e for fifty years. A Inajority of the legislature, 


joint convention of both houses of the legislature, and one by the electors of 
the city and county of Sa,n Francisco. Term of office, 4 years. They were 
authorized to take pO::ïsession of and hold all that portion of the hay of 
an 
Francisco lying along the water front to a distance of 600 feet into the waters 
of the bay from the line of the water front, as defined by the act of IS.31, to- 
gether with all of the impruvements, rights, privilege:,;, and appurtenances 
appertaining thereto, except such portions as were held under valid lease'3, 
and of tho:-:;e as soon as the leases should expire. This hoard was to have the 
entire management of the state's property in the harbor, to collect rents, 
tolls, etc., which were to be paid into the state's treasury, and drawn there- 
from to con
truct the improvements req llired hy commerce. They were to 
provide, out of the surplus funds, for the construction of a sea-wall along 
the water front from Harrison st to Vallejo st, and aftcr the completion of 
this portion a..;; much further as should be found neces
ary to the protection 
of the harbor, and consistent with the state of the fund, 'Villiam J, Lewis 
was the fir::>t civil engineer employed on the sea-wall. In 1872, the legisla- 
ture granted to the city and county of S, F, 'all the streets and alleys in the 
city and county of San Francisco which lie within the exterior houndaries of 
certain salt, marsh, and tide lands donated hy the state to the Southern Pa- 
cific R, R. Co. and the \Ye.':ìtern })acific R. R. Co. for terminal purposes,' hy 
an act of 1868; and also' all street:::; awl alley'i within the exterior boundaries 
of land.; lying within the bounc.1aries of said lands not donated to said rail- 
road comp:1nies, hut reserved for market places, and known as Produce Ex- 
change and ,Market Place,' and' the land-i set apart by the board of tide-land 
comm'rs for basins known as China and Central basins,' with full power to 
regulatp, manage, donate, or di:5pose of the same for railroad or other com- 
mercial purposes, on condition that any land:::; thus donated should revert to 
the state if at any time the railroad company holding should cea::ïe to use 
them. This power to sell or in any manner to alienate thi
 property wa3 
rmToked by the legi.3lature of 1874, which left the city only the right to lease 
it. In 1878 another act was passed dedicating to public use the hasins in the 
harbor, and providing for the con5truction hy the harbor commissioners of a 
sea-wall, and a thoroughfare 200 feet in width, from the east line of Taylor 
st to the houndary between the city and county of San Francisco and the 
county of San lVlateo. The meang to he u:3ed in it3 con::ïtruction were to be 
derived from rents, wharfage, ancl tolls, and the sea-wall was declared to be 
for public use, together with the land created hy filling in the lots formell by 
running the line of the sea-wall straight from point to point. In IS8ü the 
value of this new land amounted to $1,300,000. Various suggestions were 
offered as to the use to which it should be devoted by the state. It wa3 once 
proposed by the chamber of commerce that free grain warehouses shuuld be 
erectecl upon these lots, hut it was found that this would necessitate a rail- 
road, which was not practicable, Some persons proposed making public 
park::3 of the state land; others that it should be hel
 for high prices, and sold; 
and still others that it should he sold as fast as wanted, and the proceed.
 de- 
voted to the more rapid extension of the sea-wall. After much discussion 
and consultation between the state and city authorities, a proposition was 
made to have the whole sea-wall property transferred to San :Francisco, upon 
condition that the system of toll.;; should be abolished, anù bonds issued by 
the city to the amount of $4,000,000 for the completion of the sea-wall, the 
money to be recovered by the lea
e of the made land, and the land to remain 
unsold. A railroad to connect the wharves and warehou:::;es along the sea- 
wall is al--\o talked of. The legi::ïlature and the freeholders who form the 
new city charter will probably soun decide the question of sea-wall and bUl1(,1::I. 
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it was ,v
ll understood,3 could be purchased, aud upon 
the goyernor depended in a great llleasure the pre- 
vention of this iniquity. 
There was universal surprise and disapproval, there- 
fore, when, on the day after his iuau(J'uration, the 
legislature ,vent into joint convention,O and elected 
Governor Latham to the seat in the United States 


SThe senate for 18GO was composed (\f Andres Pico, Los Angele'3, San Ber- 
nardino, and San Diego; P. de la Guerra, Sta Bárbara, San Luis Ohispo; 
J. H. "T at son, Sta Cruz and :l\Ionterey; It. A. Redman, Sta Cbra anel Ala- 
meda; S. H. Sharp, T. G. Phelps, A, C. Peachy, S, H. Parker, S. F. and 
San l\Iateo; S. A. ,Merritt, Tulare, Fre
no, 
laripo8a, anù 'Merced; J. J. 
Franklin, I. N. Quinn, Tuolumne and Stanislaus; G. 'V. Dent, Contra Costa. 
and San Joaquin; R. C. Clark, J ames 
I. ,McDonald, Sac.; H, Edgerton, 
Solano, Napa and Yolo; Jasper O'Farrell, 
larin, Sonoma, anù Mendocino; 
J. P. Haynes, Klamath, Del N orte, and Siskiyou; Jonathan Logan, Colusa, 
Shasta and Tehama; J. 
I. Vance, R. A, Ballou, Butte and Plumas; H. P. 
'Yatkins, E. D. 'Yheeler, 'V. H. Parks, Yuba and Sutter; S. H. Chase, C. 
.T. Lansing, Nevada; T, J. Leet, James Anderson, Placer; ,Yo B. Dickinson, 
R. D, Crittenden, A. S. Delwer, I. S. Titus, EI Dorado; J. A. Eagan, B. T. 
Bradley, Amador and Calaveras; 1\1. Kirkpatrick, Sierra; James T. Ryan, 
Humboldt and Trinity. Officers of tl
e senate: J. N. Quinn, pres't pro tern.; 
J. R. Beard, sec.; D. J. \YiHiamson, asst sec.; Cyril Hawkins, enrolling 
clerk; 'V. S. Tetcher, engrossing clerk; 'V. H. Bell, sergt-at-arms; J. 
lc 
Clenchy, asst sergt-at-arms. 
The assembly was composed of: P, C. Johnson, John Bowman, Amador; 
P. K. Shattuck, Alameda; John Lambert, Butte; P. A. Gallagher, Samuel 
\Vilson, H, A. Shelton, Calaveras; E. A. Stevenson, Colusa; Cornelius 
Yager, Contra Costa; John Daggett, Del Norte; John Conness, D. C. Patten, 
D. Fairchild, 'V. H. Stone, A
a H. Hawley, Jack C. Bell, G. H. 'Vatsoll, 
E. Dunlap, El Dorado; T. 1\1. Heston, Fresno, Tulare and Buena Vista; L. 
1\1. Burson, Humboldt; A. J. King, J, J, 'Varner, Los Angeles; Samuel 
Lewis, :Marin; J. B. Hammond, 1\lariposa; F. F. Jenkins, Merced; :\[ariano 
:!\lalarin, 1\Ionterey; Nathan Coombs, Napa; Henry Hayes, Samuel T. Cur- 
tis, C. F. Smith, Philip :Moore, 
1. P. O'Conner, Kevalla; S. ,Yo Lovell, 
D. S. Beach, J. S. :l\1ackin, J. 'Y. Harville, Placer; T. B. Shannon, P. O. 
Hundley, Plumas; Henry Btarr, D. \Y. \YeIty, B. Ellis, L. C. Goodman, 
Sac.; 'V. A. Conn, San Bernardino; Robert \V. Groom, San Diego; Ahner 
Phelps, J. C. Schmidt, Daniel Rogers, Jasper Babcock, Ramuel L. TheIler, 
B. T. Tate, F. A. Sawyer, S. S. Telton, San Francisco; \Y. B, Maxon, 
an 
Mateo; 'V. L. Campbell, Thomas Laspeyre, San Joaquin; B. 1\1. Henry, 
San Luis Obispo; J, :M. Covarrubi[!,S, 
ta Bárbara; J. M. \Yilliams, D. B. 
Bailey, Santa Clara; J. L. Halstead, Sta Cruz; John 'Yhite, Shasta: James 
A. Johnson, T. J, Halliday, Rierra; Charles :McDermitt, 
i:.;:kiyou; Thomas 

1. Swan, Solano; Charles P. 'Vilkins, Sonoma; 
Iiner \Valdron, Stanislau
; 
J. I.J. Smith, Sutter; A. C. Lawrence, Trinity; G. 'V, Bailey, F. Yaney, E. 
A. Rodgers, Rohert Howe, Tuolumne; H. Gwinn. Yolo; C, H, Kungle, 
Benjamin T. O'Rear, Benjamin P. Hugg, J. 1\1. Crowell, J. 'VeF
tcott, Yuba. 
Officers of the assembly: Philip I\Ioore, speaker; J. M. Ander;;;on, chief 
clerk; R, K. 'Veston, asst clerk; C. \V, Tozer. sergt-at-arms; \\'illiam New- 
som, asst sergt-at-arms; E. vY. Casey, engrossing clerk; H. C. Kibbe, 
enrolling clerk. 
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senate 4 left vacant by Broderick, and filled telnporarily 
by Haun. The ,vhole appeared to be a trick, and 
people said in their ,vrath that Lathaln had sold hiln- 
self, or had been elected to the senate by the arch- 
plotte
s to get him out of their ,yay for illfalnous 
5 
purposes. 

rhe legislature of 1859 had passed an act author- 
izing the people of the six counties of San Luis Obispo, 
Santa Bárbara, Los Angeles, San Diego, San Ber- 
nardino, and a part of Buena Vista, or all that part 
of the state south of the 36th parallel, to vote upon 
the questit)n of separation froln the state, ,vith tJ 1e 
design of being relegated to a territorial condition. 

rhe Lecolnptonites, taking advantage of the fact that 
the native Californians had al\vays been opposed to 
being taxed for the support of a state governlnent,6 
that they c0111plained of the inequality of taxes as be- 
t\vecn agriculturalists and miners, and lllaintained 
their right to carry slaves into any territory, had 
fixed upon this Ineans of con
unllnating their purpose 
of bringing slave property to the Pacific coast. By 
shrewdly fanning the flalne of discontent in the south- 
ern counties, they managed to secure a two-thirds 


4 Says Tuthill: 97 of them, democrats, went into caucus together, and on 
the 1st ballot ex-governor 'Veller had 38 votes, ex-congressman Denver 31, 
Judge Baldwin II, Collector 'Yashington 9, and Gen. McDougall 8, They 
tried it again on an early ensuing e\
ening; Baldwin was withdrawn, Denver 
stepped aside, anù the tlrðt ballot showed Latham 51, "Teller 43, \Ya8hing- 
ton 2. The two houses met in joint convention on the] lth of January. A 
Sac. member nominated Latham, a San }'ranciscan nominated Oscar L. 
Shafter, and John Conness for the anti-Lecomptonites nominated Edmunù 
Ral1l1olph. The first ballot ga\
e Latham, who the day before was inaugu- 
rated governor, 97, Randolph ]4, Shafter 3. 
5 One olmoxious scheme was the Omnihus V{ agon Road bill, which pro- 
vided for the construction of several different roads over the Sierra, in the 
same direction, and at a great expense, to gÌ\re contracts to political friends. 
This the governor vetoed. Another bill vetoed was for changing the ven.ue 
in the lllurdzr case related in cap. ix" pp. 
12-14, of this yol. But the legIs- 
lature of 18Gl passed it over his head. Oal. Stat., 18
n, 47-8; Quigley, fJ'l.-:h 
Race, 308. 
6 Val. Doc" Ì\f
., 3;), p. 262, and 1
, pp. 39-45; Sta Bàrhara Arc!Û'l'('R, 1\1S., 
8 pp. 229 :
O 2
3; Ootn, Cnll, l\1S" 23-
6; Parke.r;' Letter-hook, l\IS., 93; 
Hayes' Con-:tit. 'Lnw, í. pp. 47-8; l/rrYfs' Srrap,ç, Anqeles, iv. 125; Sac. Union, 
Feb. 15, April 14, l\'[ay ]], Rept. 1.3, 1855; Gal. Jour. Asscm., 1858, 5G4-5; 
Californian. Feb. 1881, pp. ]24-7. 
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majority for the division. But there beinO' a question 
of the right of a state to take such a st
p, Lathanl 
had employed sonle of his leisure in preparing an ar- 
gU111ent in its favor, for the perusal of the president r 
,vhich on his inauguration he presented to the legisla- 
ture for its consideration. "
rhe origin of this act," 
he said, "is to be founù in the ùissatisfaction of the 
lIlass of people in the southern counties of this state 
,vith the expenses of state governnlent. They are an 
agricultural people, thinly scattered over a large ex- 
tent of country. They c0111plain that the taxes upon 
their land and cattle are ruinous, entirely dispropor- 
tionate to the taxes collected in the 111ining region; 
that the policy of the state hitherto having been to 
exelnpt Inining claÌ1ns fr0111 taxation, and the nlining 
population being n1Îgratory in its character, and hence 
contributing but little to the state revenue in propor- 
tion to the population, they are uI
ustly burdened; 
and that there is no relnedy, saye in a separation fron1 
,the other portion of the state. In short, that the 
union of southern and northern California is unnatural." 
A resolution of the asselnbly ,vas passed jointly by 
both houses to instruct senators and representatives 
in congress to oppose the execution of the act of 1859 
dividing the state. This resolution, together ,vith 
the governor's division doculnent, was r(\ferred to the 
cOllllnittee on federal relations, a Inajority of \vhich 
reported in favor of the legality of the act, and against 
the resolution. But a lninority report was presented 
which ans\vered the governor's argulTIents by others 
in nn\vise less 10gica1. 8 It contended that there \vas 
no authority in the constitution of the state for the 
action of the previous leCfislature, no precedent in the 
history of the United St
tes, no consent given by the 
\vhole people of the state, but, instead, a protest frolll 


'1 Cal. Division of State (pampJ1Iet, 1860); Oal, Jour. AS8em., 1860, p. 125. 
8The majority report was siO'ned simply Chas P. \Yilkin,,;, chairman, but 
the minority report was signed by J. R. \Villiams of :--ianta Clara, :E. A. 
Rodgers of Tuolumne, P. C. Johnson of Amaàor, and J. 'V. Harville of 
Placer. 
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one of the counties included in the dissevered por- 
tion, and, in case they should be set off, inextricable 
confusion iUln1Ïnent in the courts, and all county busi- 
ness, including the collection of their portion of the 
state debt. 9 
"The strongest barrier ,ve have against the en- 
croachillent of federal po,ver ,vould be broken down, 
and it ,vould be only necessary to secure the legisla- 
tures of the yarious states by Inoney or political favors, 
in order to centralize all power, and consùlidate aU 
governll1ent." Thus spoke the Il1inority, and as 'state 
rights' ,vas one of the hobbies of the party in po\ver, 
they could not but pay SUllle heed to the suggestion. 
The matter was debated with much \varlnth in the 
assernbly, and some pointed criticisills were uttered 
concerning the "governor of the day" '\vho had felt 
it his duty to declare in favor of a la,v ,vhich he ad- 
lllitted ,vas opposed to the sentiroent of the state at 
Jarge, 'v hich was over,v helmingly against it. The 
interest created at ho]ne by these debates was over- 
shado,ved at the national capital by more ilnportant 
interests, and passed as nlerely an incident of these 
uneasy tilnes. vVhatever the California delegation 
had to say about its ex-officers does not appear in 
the proceedings of congress. 10 
Before the adjournnlent of the legislature, \vhich 
relnained in session until April 30th, the political 
cauldron was set boiling, in which ,vas destined to go 
ingredients Inore full of horrible witchery than ,vas 
dreamed of even by the jugglers then1selves. In 
January the Lecompton state central comnlittee held 
a meeting at SacralIlento and made its appointrnent, 
taking the highest vote cast for any candidate at the 


t The act of 1859 declared that a commission should be appointed to ad- 
just the financial affairs hetween Cal. and the new govt, and to determine 
the amount of the new govt to Cal. on account of the state debt, the expenses 
of the said comm'rs to be borne equally by the two govts, but no plan of pay- 
ment of the debt wa3 even suggested. Cnl. Stat., 1859, 310-] 1. The name 
proposed for the contemplated territory was Colorado. Sac. Union, April 18, 
1855. 
10 There is a mere mention in U. S. Jl.fiss. Doc., 2, 36 congo I sess. 
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state election, and appointed February 29th for a con- 
vention. The anti-Lecolnpton dernocratic state cen- 
tral conullittee follo\ved suit, and held a meetin o ' on 
the salne and follo,ving days; resolving that th
 "re- 
enunciation of his federal heresies by J anIes Buchanan, 
dell1anùecl that they should rene,v their adherence to 
old principles, nanlely, those expressed in the Cincin- 
nati platforln, and to the "great doctrine of popular 
sO\Tereignty, 11 as expùunded in 1856." It was de- 
cided by the anti-Lecolnpton delnocrats not to send 
delegates to the national convention to be held at 
Charleston, hence not to hold a convention. The re- 
publicans, \vho \vere silently gaining ground, and ,vho 
felt that the hour had conle for action, held their 
state convention February 23d, to choose delegates to 
the national convention at Chicago, to be held June 
15th, instructing then1 to vote for W. H. Se'\vard, or 
in case the convention could not agree upon hiIn, for 
\v hornever it should agree upon. 12 
The delegates chosen to attend the Chicago con- 
vention ,vere T. P. Tracy of San Francisco, Leland 
Stanford of SacraU1Pnto, A. A. Sargent of N evaJa 
city, D. \V. Cheeslnan of Butte, and D. J. Staples 


11 A writer in the .lVevada Journal, Oct. 5, 18GO, makes the distinction be- 
tween popular and squatter sovereignty. '". e understand, hy squatter 
sovereignty, a so-called inherent right of the people in an unorganized ter- 
ritory to govern themselves. The doctrine of squatter sovereignty is that 
preached by Pugh, Broderick, and the Sac. Union, that the people of a terri- 
tory have a right of themseh.es to organize a government, and the constitu- 
tion of the U. S. does not exterld over them until, at their option, sanctioned 
by congress. It is the doctrine taught in Lieber's work on political ethics. 
By popular sovereignty we understand the exercise of the right of govern- 
ment Ly the people of a territory after an enabling act has granted the per- 
mission. That is the phase of the doctrine taught by Douglas, , , ,He asse
ts 
that a government like that undertaken Ly Cal. in 1849 is irregular and rev- 
olutionary. The case of Cal. is one of sqnatter sovereignty, not popular 
sovereignty,' The terms are often used, e\Ten by politicians; but popular 
sovereignty, as here defined, was the principle for which Douglas and Brod- 
erick contended in discussing the Kansas question. 
I-! Samuel H. Parker was pres't of the republican state convention for the 
choice of delegates to the national convention; vice-pres't, J. F. ChilIes of 
Trinity; T. G. Phelps of San :l\Iateo; J. S. :McLean of Yuba; 'Yilliam ,Yo 
Belsha,w of Amador, and G. ,V. Towle of Santa Clara. The secretaries 
were Dr \Yilliam Rabe of S. F., and ,\Yilliam ßI. Lyon of Sonoma. From 
the proceedings it appears that the republican ranks received important 
accessions from the anti-Lecompton democrats. 
RIST. CAr.., VOL. VII. 17 
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of San 
Toaquin. The alternates chosen ,vere J. C. 
Hinckley of Shasta, a recruit froBl the allti-LecOlupton 
ranks, Isaac 1\1. Bald \vin of SOn0111a, John B. Yan of 
San ]francisco, Francis Snyder of Calaveras, and 
J an1es Churchulan of Nevada. 
The deulocratic state convention ,vas a storlny one, 
being distracted by the absence of anyone leader of 
po,ver to control it, and having for every ,vould-be 
leader an antagonistic pretender. Philip 1\loore ,vas 
elected president. The two prolninent factions ,vere 
the G\vin- vVeller cOl1lbination, and tho Lathaln-Den- 
vel' opposition. In the choice of delegates to the 
Charleston convention the opposition ,vere triulnphant, 
electing seven out of eight of their nominees. The 
Ulan of Inost prorninence anlong then1 ,vas John Bid- 
,veIl of Butte; the others being G. W. Patrick of 
Tuolulnne, John S. Dudley of Siskiyou, Wil1iam 
Bradley of San Joaquin, N e,vell Gregory of Mon- 
terey, John A. Dreibelbiss of Shasta, Austin E. 
Smith of San Francisco, John Raines of San Ber- 
nardino. So long had the G,vin- WeHer alliance been 
in po,ver that only nlen connected ,vith it were 
familiar figures in politics, and this was the beginning 
of a ne,v dispensation. rrhe delegates ,vere instructed 
to vote for Daniel S. Dickinson as California's first 
choice, but if he should not receive the support of a 
majority of the states, to do their best for the delno- 
cratic party, ,vithout regard to choice. 
Both republicans and democrats felt that a great 
crisis ,vas upon the nation. The southern ,ving of 
the latter party had opeuly declared that the election 
of a republican president ,vou]d be ground for the 
secession of the southern states. Senator Gwin had 
said, in a speech delivered December 12, 1859, in the 
senate chamber, "I believe that the slaye-holding 
states of this confederacy can establish a separate and 
independent government that will be ill1pregnable to 
the assaults of all foreign enen1Ìes," and had gone on 
to show why they should, and ho,v they could, exist 
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as a separate goyeruruent. He had also said that if 
the southern states ,vent out of the union" California 
,vould be found ,vith the south;" but he ,vas careful 
to expunge this and other silllÏlar relnarks fro1l1 the 
official report of his speech. It ,vas intended for the 
senate and not for the ear of California; but it ,vas 
,va fted on the ,vings of ne,vspaper gossip, a.nd ,vas 
kno\vn before either of the conventions lllet to choose 
a course for the future. 
Lathan1 challenged G\vin's declaration that Califor- 
nia ,vould go ,vith the south, to ,vhich the latter re- 
plied that he had never said so; that the statelllent 
,vas destitute of truth. "I hope, 1\11' President," 
said the suave politician, "that this union \vill be ÌIn- 
perishable
 but if it is ever broken up, the eastern 
boundary of the Pacific republic \'1t
ill be, in nlY opinion, 
the Sierra :1ladre and the Rocky Inountains." There 
,vas no little talk thenceforth about the Pacific re- 
public and G-win's designs, but people were not yet 
,quite rpady to believe there "ras anything in it. 
Broderick, lest he should beCOllle a republican, was 
renloyed frolll earth. })ou(flas, because he held to 
o 
h is popular-sovereignty beliefs, \vas rellloved fronl the 
position of chairlnan of the COlIlluittee on territories. 
The satne influence aceolllplished both ends. G\vin 
hinlself relates that it ,vas through his 111anagC111ent, 
as chairuu1n of the SUb-COllullittee of dell10cratic sen- 
ators, ,vho reported to the delllocratic caucus nOlninees 
for the various cOlllu1Íttees, that Douglas ,vas re- 
11l0ved. I3 It \vas only another instance of that" in- 
sidious tyranny" of ,vhich Broderick c0111plained. 


13 au:i1l, JJlem., :MS., IG5. In the controversy between Ciwin and Douglas 
which followed, and in speeches in the senate at the begin!ling ?f the, 
Gth 
congress, it came out how near Douglas had heen to yiehlmg Ius posItIOn, 
\d1Ích he woul(l have done but for Broderick. According to the corres- 
ponL1ent of the Sac. Ullhn, Jan. 2, 18GO, this fact was coml_non talk in 
'Yashington. Says F. F. Low, in his Califol'ni(l Affairs, )

., 19, J olm 
Hickman, hearing that Douglas intended to back dow!1' and . YIeld the fi,ght 
to Buchanan went to Broderick's room and tohl hun of It. BroderICk, 
thunderstruck, raged like a lion. He refu'5ed, at first, to believe the sto
y, 
then iT} hia imperious way, he ordered Hickman to find, Dougl
s, and brmg 
him to his room. When Douglas came he found BroderICk pacmg the floor. 
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Lathanl no\v proceeded cautiously. He said in re- 
ply to G\vin's disavo\val, that he ,vas glad to have 
his impre
sion corrected; that l\fr. G,vin kne,v that 
California possessed resources not beloncrin(J' to an y 
1 f . b ð 
ot l
r state 0 the unIon, and the most energetic pop- 
ulatIon on earth, and "\vhy shouhl ,ve trust to the 
Inanagenlent of others ,vhat \ve are abundantly able 
to do ourselves 1 Why depend on the south or the 
north to regulate our affairs? And this, too, after 
the north and south llave proved then1selves incapa- 
hIe of living in harn10ny ,vith one another. 14 Here 
,vas more, but Ï1npartial independence of the federal 
15 - 
governlnent. _ 
California ,vas still the elf-child of the union, never 
regularly bnptized into the falnily of states, one ,vhich 
felt the isolation of her foreign blood, the pride of 
her dreall1Y ancestry, and the self-assurance of un- 
questioned native resources. Many things could have 
been forgiven her had she needed forgiveness, 'v hich, 
to her glory he it spoken, she never required, although 
her nlistaken representations ,vould often have per- 
suaded the federal sisterhood it \vas her purpose to 
betray then1. Said Lathaln, follo,ving the lead of 
Halnmond of South Carolina, \vho denolninated the 
white laboring class as the" mud-sills of society," 


, 
Ir Douglas,' said he, 'I hear you propose to abandon the fight.' Douglas 
answered, 'I see no hope of success; they will crush us; and if they do, 
there is no future for any of us, and I think we can agree upon terms that 
will virtually sustain ourselves.' Broderick replied: 'You came to me of 
your own accord, asking me to take this stand. I have committed myself 
against this infernal Lecompton constitution. Now, if you desert me, (with 
an oath) I will make you crawl under your chair in the senate'. Douglas at 
once resolved to stand firm, and not to support the English Lill on which he 
was wavering. In the republican convention at Sac. for the choice of presi- 
dential electors, A. H. 11yers saia: 'A more noble, open, glorious, manly 
statesman never lived than David C. Broderick. The proudest act of my 
life will have been to canvass this state with him; and I tell you I would 
rather live in retirement all my life than to vote for Stephen A. Douglas, 
the professed friend, who vilely betrayed him, and the man who voted for the 
confirmation of the appointment of Calhoun Benham, one of the seconds in 
that fatal duel, as Uniteù States district attorney for California.' Sac. Union, 
June 21, 1860. 
1-1 Gwin, .J.1Iem., 
IS., 175-6. 
15Dempster tells us in his :MS., 3-4, that in vigilance committee sessions, 
independence of the federal government was hroached, but discountenanced 
by the majority. Coleman :MS. refers to the same thing. 
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and as "yçhite slaves"16-"the political institutions 
of a country have very little to do ,,-ith the relative 
position of capital and labor." This his opponents 
construed into a declaration that the Juajority eyery- 
,vhere, ,vhich represented labor, should Hever be 
anything but serYant
 to the lllinority, ,vhich repro- 
seutcd capital, and should never be granted equal 
political rights. The lHen ,17110 had electe<1 hiLl1 
governor, aud their representatives ,y ho chose hirn 
to sit in the United States senate, ,,,ero chicfly 
those ,vho labored ,vith their hands, but ,,,bo 
never expected to Le classed ,vith slaves, or ,vith 
the laboring classes of India or Europe; luuch less 
to Le presented as an apology for Hlavery in the 
south, or as saying to the north, "As long as you 
luake the slavery question the battle-cry of your sec- 
tional adherents it is Ï1npossible for the south to trust 
you, or to look upon your proceedings ,vith indifFer- 
ence. Abandon it, and the south \vill again unite 
,vith us upon all questions concerning our COllIDIon 
welfa.re. The south claÏ1ns nothing but her constitu- 
tional rights." 17 This ,vas equiyalent to saying that 
the south had the right to carry slavery into all the 
territory of the United States not organized under 
state governlnent, frotH which it ,vould in tiBle drive 
free labor; it n1eant that the nÚHions of frecillen 
being born every year in the federal union should be 
confined to northern territory or becolne like the 
"poor \vhite tra
h)) of the south, ,vhich the very 
slaves despised for their enforced poverty and ignor- 
ance. The enunciation of these sentilnents, in obedi- 
ence to the Lecoll1pton senatorial rule, roused that 
portion of the deillocratic party in California ,y l1ich 
,vas not distinctly pro-slavery to take a stand against 
Leco111ptonisnl. 
What the California senators did not acconlplish by 
,yay of alienating the northern den10cracy of California, 


16Con(f. Glohe, 1857-8, pt. 2, p. 9G
. 
17 Latham's Speecll, in Cony. Globe, 1859-60, pt 2, p. 1727; Sæ:,. Union, 
iay 
9, 1860. 
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the delegates to the Charleston convention Jid. They 
obeyed their instructions so far as to vote for Daniel 
S. Dickinson on the first ballot, after \v hich they ,vent 
over to the ultra-southern pro-slavery ùenl
cracy, 
forsaking the Cincinnati platforln, the l>acific railroad, 
and everything they had been intrusted to labor for, 
following the seceders even to RiclllnoillÌ. In doing 
this, and forsaking; the northern delnocracy, they had 
gone directly counter to tho best interests of their 
stato. But they ,,-rere infatuated. "What is it?" 
asked the Sacran1ento [Tnion
 "\V hie h has so be\vitched 
tl1e California repr
sentatives, frolH senator to dele- 
gates to the convention?" The answer \vas not far 
to find. It \vas that "insidious tyranny" \vhich ter- 
rorized and flatterell alternately, \vhich broke up the 
Charleston convention, seceded a second tinle froll1 
the BaltÏtnore convention, and threatened the ruin of 
the delnocratic party, should not the ultra \ving be 
perlnitted to dictate to the national party. 
The long and bitter contest ended by the nonliua- 
tion of t\VO tickets: Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois, 
with Herschel V. Johnson of Georgia, for the nation- 
als, and John C. Breckenridge of ICentucky, \vith 
Joseph Lane of Oregon, for the LeCOlJlptonites. The 
latter party dared not put for\vard a candidate frolll 
the gulf states for fear of being considered sectional, 
kllO\ving the northern delllocrats had set their hearts 
on Douglas. 


'There are hills beyond Pentlantl, 
There are friths beyond Forth: 
If there are lortls in the southland, 
There are chiefs in the north,' 
quoted a l\faine delegate in the Baltilnore convention. 
The southland dared not place upon their ticket its 
lordliest lords. The nationals boldly supported their 
chißf. 
The surprise of the Californians at the rejection by 
the eastern republicans of their foremost leader, Se,v- 
ard, ,vas only equalled by th eir dissatisfaction. The 
distance, and the till1e occupied Ly Inail transit, even 
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with the pony express, just established, 18 prevented 
that perfect kno,v ledge of the situation at the céutres 
of political agitation which could render satisfactorily 
accoun t.able the action of either of the great parties. 
Why Lincoln, then little ku()\vn, should be preferred 
to men of national reputation, did not at first appear. 
It did not occur to thelll that to be too pl'olni- 
nent is to be in danger of destruction from the cross- 
fire of factions ,vith past grievances to redress. 
Although doubtful of the result, the nanles of Abra- 
halH Lincoln of Illinois, and Hannibal Hanllin of 
l\Iaine, 
vere placed befure the republicans of the state 
for president and vice-president. Still another presi- 
dential ticket ,vas in the field, that of the Alnericans, 
or as they no\V called thenlselvcs, the constitutional 
union party, \v ho tnight 1110re properly be nalHed con- 
seryative repuLlicans, and 'VhOlll the regular republi- 
cans had at first hopetl to receive in their convention; 
but they met at Baltilnore and non1Ïnated J Ohl1 Bell 
of Tennessee for president, and Edward Everett of 
l\Iassachusetts for vice-presidcnt. 
vVith regard to slavery, the republicans contended 
that it could exist only by virtue of nlunicipal ]a,v, 
that no such law existed in the territories, nor any 
po,ver to enact one. Congress could not establish or 
legalize slavery, and ,vas bounJ to prohibit it in any 
federal territory, whenever there ,vas a necessity for 
such exclusion. The Douglas delnocracy declared 
that sln,yery or no slavery in any t0rritory ,vas optional 
\vith the people, and neither congress, nor any other 


18 In several parts of my history I have given some account of the Pony 
Express. It was a private enterprise, untlertaken hy Rus
ell :Majors and 
Co., owning the central stage line route, via Halt lake and Carson \ alley, 
and carried a mail weekly from St J o;:;cl'h to Sac., time 8 days. The first 
mail received by pony arrived in Sac on the afternoon of tllC 13th of April, 
18GO, and was received with wild enthusiasm. It brought 80 letters for 
.F. 
and half a dozen for Sac. Public news of importance was printed upon tissue 
paper almost without weight, and ùy this means full reports of the political 
conventions were received long before the arrival of the steamer mails. This 
mail was interrupted hy Indian hostilities in the Carson and Humholdt val- 
leys in the month of June, occasioning much discontent, hut S0011 resumed. 
The first pony mail bounù east left Sac. April 4th, carrying 70 letter::!. 
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part of the union, had a right to' intcrlneddle. The 
Breckenridge delnocracy clainled the right to carry 
slaves, as property, into any territory, and that con- 
gress ,vas bound to protect such property ,vhen 
necessary, whether or not the territorial legislature 
sanctioned it, or the majority of the people approveù. 
All the parties in California favored a transcontinental 
railroad, that being the sine qua non of support ,vith 
the people of the Pacific coast, ,vho just then ,vere 
more troubled about transportation and lnails than 
about ethical politics,19 but ,vho received neither froln 
the out-going aÙlllinistration. 


19The majority of the people of Cat, as I have mentioned in the preced. 
ing volume, preferred the central to the southern route for mail tran
it. The 
central route was gradually opened, first from 
aIt lake to the Missouri 
river, then by wagon from Placerville to Carson valley, and finally to Salt 
lake, connecting there with the mail to St Joseph. George Chorpenlling 
owned the western division, but his means were limited anù the managemcnt 
bad. Broderick endeavored to procure the adoption of the central route by 
the government in place of the southern or Bntterfield route, e.stabli:shed in 
1837, and thereby incurred the hostility of Gwin and the southern influcnce. 
The exposure of Gwin's methods had the effect to cause him to withdraw his 
opposition to the central route, but he did so then only when he fancied he 
saw an opportunity to make capital for himself out of it. Senator Hale, of 
N. H., introduced a bill which could have been passed, which would have 
given California a daily mail O\Ter the central route. But Gwin bad seycral 
motives for preventing the passage of this bill, One was that he was re- 
tained in the interest of the steamship company; another that he would do 
nothing so pleasing to the republicans as to allow this repuùlican bill to pass, 
thus overshadowing him; and again, that he reserved to himself the glory 
of appearing as the author of the contract for a tri-weekly mail oyer the cen. 
tral route. He introduced another bill to emùarrass Hale's, and allowed 
neither to pass. But this plank, on which he hoped to stand when the next 
U. S. senator should be chosen in Cal., slipped away from him when, going 
to Postmaster-general Holt, after the close of the session, that official flatly 
refused to carry out the terms of the bargain between them, In this manner 
Cat was deprived of mail service, except over the Butterfield route, until 
the secession of the southern states and a change of administration caused 
the suspension of this line, and the establishment of the central route. Sac. 
Union, June 15, 2G, ancl July 23 and 28, 18GO. Latham offered some amenrl- 
ments to Hale's bill when it was before the senate, but they were defeated 
with the rest, He presented some figures which are interesting. From 
Sept. 1838 to and including ::\Iarch 1860, there were G83. 9GO letter
 sent over 
the Butterfield route, the postage on which was S71,:n8,G3; anc1 over the 
route via Salt lake 13,725, the postage on which was :-;863.51. The Butter- 
field contractors received 8GO.o,OOO for tri-weekly service. This was one of 
the profitable contracts given to southern men by the consent of California 
senators, but the service performed was never complained of. The Pacific 
:Mail Rteamship company in 18GO refused to carry express packages contain- 
ing mail matter, or to carry the newspaper mails, which could not go over- 
lan
l, the object of the refusal being to force congress, with the help of 
Cahfornia's senior senator, to give the mail contract to VanderLilt's company. 
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The platforms being settled and nonlinations made, 
there began the 1110st ren1arkable struu'O'le for princi- 
ples ever decided by bal1ot. The 'v hcl
 congressional 
delegation returned to California early in AuO'ust to 
support the Breckenridge ticket; but they ,v
re lllet 
,vith reproaches 'v hich augured ill for their political 
preferillent hereafter. The San Francisco Bulletin and 
the SacraU1ento LTuion bore hard upon G,vin for his 
treachery to the interests of the state, and ]Ús com- 
plicity in the LÍ1ne Point sale to the governll1ent, re- 
ported to be just consunl1nated, by ,vhich $200,000 
was paid for a point of barren rock at the Heads, 
,vhich the state ,vould have sold for $2,000, or ,vhat- 
ever price a jury elnpanelled by the district court 
should declare it to be ,vorth. 20 They quoted fron1 
his speech in the United States senate, ,vhere he had 
said: "The northern states are laboring under a de- 
lusion if they think that the southern states cannot 
separate frolll them, either violently or peaceably- 
violently if necessary. They can take possession of 
all the public property ,vithin their lin1Îts, and pre- 
pare against any aggression of the non-slaye-holding 
states, or any po,ver that n1ay choose to infringe upon 
,vhat they conceive to be their rights."21 These ,vere 
alarming utterances, whether it was believed or not 
th
t the south could succeed in parting fronl the 
unIon. 
As for the junior senator, 'v ho had been elected 
governor only a fe, v months before, as one ,vholl1 the 
people could trust, he shared the opprobriu111 of hav- 
ing neglected the state's interests,22 and having taken 


2GThe legislature of 1859 passed a law intended to meet cases of this k
nd, 
that is, where the govt required a piece of land, and the owner was a mmor 
or non-resident, or for any reason refused to Hell the land, a Jury should ap- 
praise it, and the sheriff of the cOllnty should execute a deed to the U. S. 
Cal. Stat., 1859, 26-7. 
21 {long. Globe, lS59-GO, pt. I, p. 125. 
22 The legislature of 1860 had passed a concurrent resolution instructing 
the Cal. .3enators and representatives to use their influence to procure the 
passage of a law by congress donating to actual settlers 160 acres of land for 
homesteads, title to be given after a residence of :3 years or more. Cal. Slid., 
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sides \vith the bolters fro1l1 the regu]ar denlocratic 
party, ,vho by their actiun inlperil]ed its existence. 
Such ,vas the political situation in California in July, 
follo,ved by a perelllptory luarshalling of clans, and 
an exciting calnpaign. A nUlnber of natiunal den)o- 
crats, chiefly those ,vho had Leen, or ,vho hoped to be 
federal office-holders. under delnocratic adn1Ïnistra- 
tioHs, ,vent over to the Lecolnptollites. These poli- 
ticians published a lengthy nlanifesto to sbow that Ly 
the tlvo-thirds rule adopted at the CharleEton conven- 
tion, Douglas had not received the non1Ïnation. They 
did not attenlpt to sho\v that Breckenridge had been 
regularly non1ÏnateJ, but only clain)ed the right to be 
regarded as the real denlocratic party, because their 
principlcs had been indorsed by "eyery certain demo- 
rratic state," or in other \yords every slave state. 
Ex-governor Weller declared his devotion to party 
principles, and enlphasized the dE-claration with tIle 
avo,yal that he had been conl pelled by his fea]ty to 
party to vote for" a gan) bIer of thirty years stand- 
ino- to be high sheriff of San Francisco," instead of 
<:> '---' 
a better lnan who was opposed to llinl. His example 
was offered as an instance of tbose high sentiments 
of duty entertained by the chivalry in party 111atters. 23 


18GO. p. 419. Johnson of Tenn. introduced a lwmestead bill in the senate 
in Dec. I8.)!). It occupied much time, being olJpo
ed by southern E,enators, 
and frequently amended, but w
s finally I)as
ed hy a vote of 44 to 8, June 
10, 18GO. President Buchanan yet(ìed it upon the ground that it was unjust 
to the old settlers who haù paid $1.25 per acre for their lands, and to other 
classes of people, not agriculturalists, '\vho had an equal interest in the co
n- 
mon inheritance of all the pe(ìple. An amf'lHlment was offered by 

wm, 
and sUPIJorted by Latham, giving miners a right to occupy public mmeral 
lands witlwut heing considered trespassers. Gwin was artful enough always 
to have some popular measure pending, hut his colleague had not 
o much 
tact. The first bill hefore the senate, emhodying homestead I>rinciples, was 
introducer} hy Gwin in 1850-1. At the next session he spoke in favor of, a 
house and homestead bill, introduced separately. This mea:sure was k
pt ]n 
the prospective down to 18GO, and finally passell, douhtles!:-; '\v
th the knowl- 
edge that it would be vetoed. It s
rved the purpose of flattermg tlle people, 
wlnle the more important ohjects of mail and railroad com!llUnication 
suffered neglect, and the Lime Point swindle was perfected, in whICh a hand- 
some bonus was helieved to have been paid to the venal senators. Congress 
enacted a homestead law in 18G2; and in 18üG an act similar to the mining- 
law amenùment offered by Gwin ill 1860 was passed. 
23 A Breckenridge meeting was held in S. F., July 28, 1860, when the fol. 
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The Douglas IneH were not attracted by the pros- 
pect of being forced to vote for galublers, eUlbczzlers, 
or other s\vinJlers, and did not obey the call. H TIlcy 
also puLlishcll a 111allifcsto in \vhich they clain1cd the 
non1Ïnation of their chief tò be regular; and accuscd 
the BreckcnriJge denlocracy of beiug revolutionists, 
disunionists, and conspirators. At a n1eeting of 


lowing officers were chosen: R. A. Thompson, pres't; 0, C. Pratt, B. F. 
'Vashington, G. 'Y. P. Bis'Sell, 
. Mc
ltllen, 
, Heydenfehlt, Thomas 
Hayes, V. E, Howarcl, R. R. Pronne,:;, L, Ryan, C. H. Hellll'
tead, G. O. 
l\Ic
Iullin, J. E. Adlli.:;on, A. Holluh, T. J, Haynes, A. PIlcl!'.:;, \C H. 
:l\loore, J. H. Bosworth, Halll\IcAlli;:;ter, A. C. Peachy, J. H. Cutter, F. A. 
Benjamin, .J ohn Roach, \V, L. Higgins, C. L. \Veller, Jacob Cramer, It. P. 
Ashe, G. B. Grant, A. Churchill, J. B. Schaffer, B. 
chlos:;, G. D. Naglee, 
A. \Vasserman, Fred. Griffin, vice pres't8; J. C. ,McCeny, Alex. P. Green, J. 
Frank Vnvton, sec'tys. The meeting was adJre
seù by R, A, Thompson, 
ex-gov. \Veller. V. E. Howard, and Calhoun Benham. S. F. Bl.lll(,tin, July 
30, lSGO. The3e and other;:; signeù the BreckenriL1ge aJdre8s, with the ex- 
ception of N aglee and Peachy. 
24 The Douglas manife3to wa
 signt;d by John G, Downey, .J oseph P. 
Hoge, J. 1\lora Mos:::;, \Ym 
I. Lent, Owen l\Ic
Iahon, Richard P. Hammond, 
H. 'V. Halleck, John Parrott, Jame3 A, :l\IcDougall, James T. Ryan, 'Vil- 
liam S. Long, Fl'ederick Billing:;;, Eugene Casserly, 
amnel 
1. 'Yil:::;un, Sol. 
A. Sharp, George 'Vallan, N, K. :l\1asten, Charles Hosmer, Charles de Ro, 
,'Vm H. Rogers, George A. H3.rris, Charles F. Hamilton, J, P. Geryey. A. 
Hayward, James Denman, 'Vm Y. narvey, A. J. Hotalling, George O. 
Ecker, Leanùer Ransom, John Reynoh13, Isaac Hartman, E. P. Peckham, 
L. B. 
Iizner, Ja.,per J. Papy, J. \V. Hawkin
, L8Ui
 :l\IcLane, 'Ylll R. 
Garrison, H. J. Bowie, George F. Sharp, John S. \Villiams, \Villiam D. 
Chapman, H. A. Cobb, H. r. Heintzelman, R. C. Mathieson, Robert 
C. Page, C. 
L Brosnan, C, l\lcC Delaney, C, S, \Yhitney, A, J. Bl'yant, 
Ira A. Eaton, Terrence Faley, Elisha Cook, \Vm C. Hoff, B. 1\1. Henry, 
Charles Ruehl, J. Gundlach, Hel.:'man Hertzer, D. Clement, Joseph 
Campe, Freùcrick Epting, 'V. G. Barneman, .Jacoh F. Haehnlen, John 
Pforr, J acoh Knell, J. Startz, 'Vm Hnefller. L. Shearer, C. J, Eaton, 
It. H. Lloyd, C. T. Emmett, H. J. Labatt, Joseph J. Labatt, E. D, Sawyer, 
Thomas N. Cazencan, Henry Gregory. Daniel \\
 elcom, J. P. Buckley, \Vm 
G. 'Voml, Amos Koyes, James Donohue, James 
hal'key, H. F, \Villiams, 
'Vm "
right, James Graves, John \Yhipple, 'Vm Hammond, H. C, :Moore, 
John A. Richart, Nat. 1-1. Braughton, ,John Vandewater, Charles L. \Yilson, 
F. O. Dennis, J. O. Callahan, \Y. D. Fordham, Cornelius D. Sullivan, John 
Kelley, ,Tr, Francis O'Farral, Richard S. Haven, John :Flannagau, D. J. 
Oliver, James Hayden, Alfred T. Beall, Pierre B. Cornwall, J.Jseph J, Bab- 
cock, C. }". McDermott, \Ym Hayes, John :McLellan, Daniel T. 
Iurphy, 
Lewis L, Aillrich, J. H. Blood, Thomas C. Browne, j1". S, \Yensinger, 
Charles H. Parker, P. Riley, A. F, Sawyer, P. Â. Owens, J. S. Jcnkins, 
Fred. K. Collier, George F. Price, Frallkiin L. Jones, C. T. Rylan<l, Robert 
Pollock, George C. Parkinson, F. Vassault, John C. Leach, :Myron Korton, 
'V. Porter, \Vm G. Ross, H, L. Barker, T. 'V. Freelon, Anthony JÆlllum, 
S. P, Bowman, David Scannel, R. II. Sinton, J, J\. Daniel:'!, Samuel Purdy, 
F. Kingsbury, Henry Gerke, J. E. Nuttman, E. B. 1\Ia.;:;tick, James P. 
Ames, P. H. Owens, David JolJson, ,Yo H. Harvey, R T. Leet, C. H. 

hear, P. Hunt. On the anti-Lecompton side were J. 'V. Denver, S. \Y. 
lnge, E. D. 'Vheeler, J. R. Roseborough. 
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the state central con11nittee in San Francisco on the 
31st of July, J. P. Hoge being chairlnan, an effort 
\vas rnade to harnJonize the t\VO ,vings of the uld 
party by resolving that each n1Ïght select t\VO presi- 
dential electors for 'v hOln the united party should 
vote, the electors being pledged to cast their vutes 
in the electoral college for the deulocratic candidate 
receiving the Inajority in the presidential election. 
But to this the Breckenridge delegates ,vould not 
agree, and Hoge \vithdre\v froln the cOllunittee, 
Charles Lindley of Yuba being chosen chairnlan in 
his place. The result ,vas a split, and the non1ination 
of t,vo sets of electors by t,vo separate conventions. 
This ,voulc! seeHl to have left a clear field for the 
republicans, but they also had their difficulties. Ever 
since the adoption of the charter of 1856, and the 
rule of the vigilance con1n1ittee in San Francisco, the 
lllunicipal officers of the consolidated cOUllty and city 
,vere nOlninated by a People's nOluinatillg COl111uittee 
irrespective of the political bias of the llolninee, and 
dependent ,vholly on his fitness for the office. Under 
this order of affairs the city had prospered and en- 
joyed honest adll1inistration. The republicans ,vho 
had so far aided no\v wished to absorb the people's 
party, its efforts being regarded \vith Jisfavor by Hlany 
of the best citizens. Besides, the state ,vas still 
strongly delnocratic, and not favorable to repub- 
licanisln \vhich had so far done nothing for California, 
except once or t\vice to hold a schenlÎng legislature in 
check. But clubs \vere rapidly formed both in country 
and city, and their organizations gre,v apace. 2á 


25 The names which appear as officers of the central repuhlican club of 
S. F., are \Yilliam Sherman, pres't; )1. S. "-'-hiting and B. F, Perkins, 
sect'ys; Alplwus Bull, trcas'r; Peter \Yitbeck, marshal; D. C. 1\IcRner, 
Alexand.er Campbell, A. T. Lawton, T, J. L. Smiley, Henry Religman, R. 
Marton, 'Villiam Ireland, J. Regenslmrger, H. J. Rogers, N. C. Lane, B. 
T. Case, F. G. E. Tittle, George C. 'Valler, Joseph \Yeed, H. C. Squire, 
'Villiam H. Culver, C. 'V. Howe, Andrew "
 alker, C. H. Dexter, George 
Amat'ige, C. L. Hubbs, John Swett, H. A. Sontag, P. 'C Shephard. Other 
prominent republicans were E. R. Crocker, S. B. 
f ulford, E. J___ander, I... 

tanford, Louis R. I"uIl, H. H. Haight, C, 'Yeùb Howard, R. B. Swain, O. 
F.' 'Yilley, A. J. Pope, Seth I-I. 'YetherLce, ,þ-lfred J. Ellis, Ira P, Rankin, 
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The Bell and Everett men took the nanle of the 
union party, and held their conycntion for the n0111i- 
nation of presidential electors. They ,yere cl1iefly of 
the conservative class/ 6 a:ld lacked the eager spirit of 
the republicans, 11Iany of ,y hOln \yere young 111 en de- 
sir.uus of attaching thelllselves to a party ,vith princi- 
ples on which they could rely tö build up the state, 
and satisfy personal anlbition at the sallIe tillle. In 
San If'rancisco the republican central club 'yon the 
applause of the better class of citizens Ly con
entinO' 
not to run a lllunicipal ticket, but to allo\v the people
 
nonlina,ting conlIllittee to Inake up a non-partisan 
ticket ,vhich they would support; Lut a faction per- 
sisted in Inaking a race for the offices by bringing 
out a straight republican ticket. 
These Inatters settled, the caulpaign ,yas prosecuted 
'\vith enthusiaslu 27 on all sides, the republicans, not,vith- 
standing SOI11e rough treatment in those districts 'v here 
the pro-slavery population ,vas in the 11lajority, nlaking 
good progress, and in N oveilloer giYing a plurality 
for Lincoln over Douglas of 700, although Douglas 
received 3,000 lllore votes than Breckenridge. Ben 
had a llleager 6,049 yates. Lincoln receiyed the four 
votes of the state in the electoral college. 28 


J, 
I. Batchelder, C. C. ".,. ebb, Frank 
I. Pixley, 'Villiam C. Talbot, Alfred 
J. Ellis, James Laidley, Caleb Burbank, Thomas Fitch, Captain Frank 
Folger, Dr \Ym Rahe, E. R. Hawley, E. Harte, George ,,
. Tyler, Harvey 
S. Brown, \Yilliam H. \Yeeks, Cyrus Palmer, John P. Taylor. 
26 The Bell anù Everett delegates of S, F. to the Union State cOlwention, 
were D. O. Shattuck, J. E. \Yainwright, Capt. Samuel Card, James Dawes 
H. B. Livingston, J. H. Gardner, L. J. 'Vilder, 1\lark Brumagim, J. B, 
Crockett, "
m Taffee, L. L. Treadwell, Thomas H. Selby, John K Bray, E. 
C. 1\1. Chadwick, 'Ym N. Coghill, 'Ym Alvord, Henry B. Brooks, From 
Sac'to, G. 'V. Bowie, A. P. Catlin, H. O. Beatty, R. H. 1\IcDonald, V. J. 
Fourgoud, John H. Gass, David 
Ieeker, B. F. \Yallace, E, 11. Chemault, 
Benjamin Orrick, J. Beam, James l\Ja<ldux, Cyrus S. Coffin, James Queen, 
Alfred 
lorton, J, Neely Johnson, L. A. Boot
, Daniel ßloo
e, P. 
. Lee, 
Robert 
I. Folger, D. S. Hayden, J. H. Sl
lrle
, 1:.. F. heecl, Set
l R. 
Kneeland, George Griggs, Edward Stockton, G. ". "lutlock, James Scott, 
Jesse l\lorrill. 
2ï Of the domestic newspapers in the state 24 were for Douglas and 22 
for Breckenridge. The republicans were represented by only, 7, and the 
Union party by 3. The Bulletin explains the large number Wlll
h declared 
for Breckenridge by showing how many had been purchased for the cam- 
paign. by sums varying from 
500 to $10,000. 
2bThe republican presidental electors were Charles D. Tuttle, northern 
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The revolution ,vhich had occurred ,vas directly 
chargeable to the pro-slavery 'Villg of the den10cratic 
party. It ,vas the result, so far as BreckenridO'e was, 
concerned, of the killing of Broderick by Terry. It 
,vas the consequence, so far as Douglas ,vas concerned, 
of the Í111prcssion upon the anti-Lecol11pton mind in 
California that Doüglas had been untrue to Broderick. 
It ,vas the use lllade by the republicans of the action 
of the California senators in dragging the state into 
the quarrel bet"
een the north and south, against 
,vhich the ,vItole population, except the Leconlptonites, 
had al,vays protested, and of the fact of their having 
grossly neglected the \velfare of the state \v hile giving 
aid and COIn fort to disunion agitators. Only one year 
before, the chiyalry had exulted over the defeat of 
free principles ill California; one year, and they had 
by their o\vn acts put an end to all their greatness, 
turning a n1ajority of nearly 21,000 to a defeat. 
The legislature elected in 1860 ,vas not so largely 
republican as the presidential vote 111ight lead one to 
expect. The hold-over senators ,vero eighteen in 
nun1ber, eleven of whOll] ,vere Douglas deulocrats, 
six Breckenridge donlocrats, and one republican. The 
senators elect \vere divided bet\veen Douglas denlo- 
crats eight, Breckenridge denlocrats five, republicans 
four. In the asselllbly there ,vere thirty-eight Doug- 
las delllocrats, t\venty-t\VO Breckenridge dClnocrats, 
union one, and republicans nineteen. 
rhus the legis- 
lative po\ver ,vas \vrested fronl the chivalry by the 
anti- Leconlpton dernocrats. There ,vere t\VO issues 
on which the legislature had been elected; one the 


dist; ,Yo H. \Veeks, central dist; C. H. \Vashhurn, S. F.; Antonio 1\Iaria 
Pico, southern dist. The electors chosen by the Union party were J. B. 
Crockett ana G. 'V. Bowie, at large; Phineas L. ,Miner, Tehama; James Lan- 
der, Los Angeles. Alternates, A. :M. Roseborough, of Riskiyou; 'Villi am R. 
LanO'ley, of Pla,cer; Dr E. Gibbons, of Alameda, R. H, Daly, of :Mariposa. 
The Douglas democrats chose Humphrey Griffith, of Yolo; Richarcl B. Ham- 
mona, of Stockton; Pahlo de la Guerra, of Santa Bárhara; G. F. Price, of 
Yreka. The Breckenridge choice for electors, were V. E. Gieger, of Tehama; 
A. P. Dudley, of Calaveras, Zach. 
lontgomery, of Sutter, Antonio :F. Coro- 
nel, of Los Angeles. 
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defeat of a proposition of the preceding legislature to 
hold a conyelltion for the revision anù change of the 
constitution, and the other to prevent the passage of 
a bulkhead act. Although it was ackno,vledged that 
the organic la,v needed revision, the people feared to 
incur the danger of a convention lest the southern 
counties should be separated froll1 the state. ..L
nd as 
to the fifty years' nlonopoly of the ,vater-front of San 
Francisco, for \v hieh the bulkhead conspirators ,vere 
still plotting, that DJUst be defeated. 
The legislature 29 did not disappoint its constituents 


29The hold-over senators were J. A. Eagan, James 
I. Vance, .Tohn P. 
Haynes, ,Yo n. Dickinson, R D. Crittenùan, James T. Ryan, K H, Chase, 
G. T. Leet, T. G. 1)help3, * Solomon A, Sharp, n. C. Clark, John II, 'Yatson, 
Pahlo de la Guerra, Andres Pico, J. Logan, Henry Egerton, J. J. Franklin, 
H. P. \Vatkins. Senators elect, A. L. IUlOtles, * Alameda and Santa Clara; 
Richard Irwin, Butte and Phuna<;;; P. A. Gallagher, Calaveras; A, St Clair, 
Denyer; 0, Harvey, EI Dorado; A. 
Ierritt, .Mariposa, Merce(l, Buena Yi::;ta, 
allJ Tulare; 'Yilliam 'Ya tt, }.. eya{la; Phil. ,Yo Thomas, Placer; Caíe h Bur- 
bank,* James :l\Ic::\I. Shafter,* S. F,; E. H. Heacock, Sac'to; F. 
J. 'Yétrm- 
castle, San Joaquin and Contra Costa; H. I. Thornton, Hierra; Dr Hill, 
Sonoma, 
Iarin, and :Mendocino; C, V, 'Villiamson, Tuolumne and Stanis- 
laus; \Yilliam H. Parks, Yuha and Sutter; C. E, De Long, Yuba. The offi- 
, cers of the 
enate were PaLlo de la Guerra, pres't; Richard Irwin Pre
't, 
pro tem; Charles 'V. Tozer, sec.; D. J. 'Yilliamson, ass't. sec.; George C. 
Gorham, enrolling clerk; George A, Gillespie, engrossing clerk; \Yilliam F. 
'Yilliamson, serg't-at,arms; C. A, Uhrig, ass't serg't-at-arms. 
The assemLly consisted of, Frank Fargo, * Alamel1a; R., Burnell, T. 1\1. 
Hornell, Amador; 'V. P. Tilden, P. H. Harris, Butte; B. E. I.ippincott, 
'\Villiam Childs, Thomas O'Brien, Calaveras; Dr Dur
t, Colusa and Tehama; 
C. B. Porter, * Contra Costa; \V. L. Buell, Del :Korte and Klamath; John 
Conne:-;s, Theoran Foster, James J, Green, Robert Henderson, AleÀander 
Hunter, 'Yilliam Coleman, Samuel Hill, C. ,Yo Coltrin. El Doraùo; O. K. 
Smith, {Union,}, Fresno and Tulare; ,Yo B. Hagan;;;, Humhohlt; Murray 
:l\Iorrison, A1Jel Stearns, Los Angeles; N, 
I. nordon, Marin; Daniel 

howa1ter, Gregory of l\1ariposa; 
Iartin Baechtel, :Mendocino; A. ,Yo 
Blair, * 
Ionterey; .r. B. 
cott, Napa; E F. Spence, * J. ::\1. Avery, * E. 'V. 
Councilman, J. E. Eastman, N. C, l\1iller, K evada; L. G. 
lllith; ,V. J. 
Harrison, P. :Munday, D. 'V, Harriman, * Placer; A. 'Yoofl, Pluma<;;; N. 
Greenp Curtis, Joseph Powell, Amos Adams, Charles Crocker, * Sac'to; 
Charle;;; 'Y. Percy, San Bernardino; D. B, Kurtz, San Diego; K H, Tilton, * 
John 'V. Cherry, * Alvan }'landers, * F. G. E Tittel, * Robert Clark, * Alex- 
ander Camphell, * J. A. Banks, * 0, F. "-illey, * L. R. Bradley!, Thom
s 
Laspeyre, San Joaquiu; C. E. Johnson, San Luis Obispo; 
ame
 h. 
enll1s- 
ton, San :J\Iateo; J. ,:\1. Covarrubias, Santa Barbara; H, ". Brlgg
, J. H. 
l\Iorgan, * Santa Clara; Charles F(\rd, * Santa Cruz; John 'Yhite, Shasta; 
J. Doughet'ty, Thomas "
right, S,ierra; F. Sorrel, H

kiyou; D. B. Holman, 
Solano; '\
il1iam Ross, Sonoma; \Yal(lram of Stamslaus; Z, 
I
ntgoIllPry, 
Sutter; F. 'Valters, Trinity; G. ,Yo Patrick, 1\1. y, Gillett, Flemmg Amyx, 
T. .J. Chandler, Tuolumnp; ,Yo C. 'Yood, Yolo; Lloyd 
Iagruder, E. Lalor, 
J. H. Harrison, D, L. Hann, C. H. Kungle, Yuha. 
The assembly was ten days ball otting for a speaker, and at last elected 
R. Burrell. For chief clerk, J. 1\1. Anderson; ass't clerk, J. 'V. Scobey; 
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in these iU1portant issues. It declined to approve of 
the proposal for a COIl \yelltioll by su bll1Ïtting it to the 
people, but instead offered several alllendinents to tlJe 
constitution, ,vbich \vel'e adúpteJ in 1862, and ,vhich 
luade the legislatiye sessions biennial, the governor's 
terin of office four years in length, and changed the 
judi{'iary systelll, as I bave else,vhere fuBy explained. 
There ,yas a good deal of legislating about railroads, 
and a nUlllber of franchises granted, with n10re liber- 
ality than foresight, but the general character of the 
acts passed \vas an in1provenlent upon the ,vork of 
their predecessors. 


lnong the resolutions passed in the early part of 
the session ,vas one expunging that passed by the 
legislature of 1859, censuring Broderick for not sup- 
porting the adulillistration, and requesting hinl to 
resign. The new resolutions declared that" the peo- 
ple of the United States have by a very large lllajor- 
ity endorsed the course of D. C. Broderick against 
the Kansas policy of the late president," and that the 
foriller resolutions ,vere "unjust to his character ,vhile 
living, and derogatory to the honorable and patriotic 
falne 'v hich a true and faithful record of his acts ,vill 
al,vays accord to his nleu10ry ;" and further, that they 
\vere "not true in fact, and \vere not sanctioned by the 
people of Cali forllia, but on the contrary, the people 
of this state \vill cherish ,vith profound respect the 
nleffiory and character of the late Broderick, adorned 
as his character en1inently ,vas by integrity, firInness, 
and patriotisI11." The events of the winter of 1860- 
61 caused a resolution of fidelity to the union to be 
passed, declaring that "California is ready to main- 
tain the rights and honor of the national govcrnn1ent 
at h0111e and abroad, and at all tinles to respond to any 
requisition that 111ay be nlade upon her to defend the 
republic against foreign or dOlnestic foes." So it ,vas 


serg't-at-arms, 
I. Gray; ass't serg't-at-arms, J. H. Leese; engrossing clerk, 
E. Cor0ett; enrolling clerk, H. C. Kibbe. The repuLlieans in both. houses 
have been marked with an asterisk, as it is not unimportant to know the 
pioneer5 of a great politicallllovement. 
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that this digging, delving, half-foreign, rich young 
state \vaS not after all able to keep out of the quarrel 
bet\veen the north and south. As the luails brouaht 
reports of the disunion speeches of pro-slavery se
la- 
tors, and the disloyal acts of southern people, her 
nerves tingled, and her blood was up. Disunion 1 
Never I A Pacific republic? N ever I 
Upon this question of loyalty or disloyalty turned 
the choice of a senator to succeed Gwin, \vho \vas now 
politically dead. The Douglas denlocrats in caucus 
chose J alnes -L
. l\fcDougall,3Ø a fe\v votes Leing given 
to Echllullrl Randolph, Henry Edgerton, and Hun1- 
phrey Griffith. The republicans chose Tirnothy G. 
Phelps. The Breckenridge denlocrats could not for 
some tinle obtain a caucus. In joint convention, on 
the first ballot, Weller received twenty -seven votes, 
McDougall twenty -seven, Phelps t\venty-three, N u- 
gent nine, Denver sixteen. The Breckenridge lllenlbcrs 
ten days after\varcl fixed upon John Nugent for their 
'llolninee. Nugent was fornler editor of the San 
--'ran- 
cisco Herald, a den10cratic newspaper \vhich had COllle 
out for Breckenridge in the late call1paign, but after 
he had becolne disconnected ,vith it by selling out to 
the LeColnptonites. When Nugent ,vas n1ade candi- 
date by choice, the votes stood on the twenty -second 
ballot, McDougall fifty-six, Nugent forty-seven, Weller 
six, Phe] ps one, and Creanor one. The nUlll ber re- 
quired to elect ,vas fifty-seven, and Phelps changed 


so James A. 1IcDougall was born in Alhany co., N. Y., in Nov. 1819, re- 
ceiving a grammar school etlucation at Albany. 'Yhile still a youth. he as- 
sisted in the survey of the first railroad in the state of New York-that 
between Albany and Shenectady. He then turned his attention to the law 
and studied with enthusiasm. In 1837 he migrated to Pike co., Ill., and in 
lS-l
 was elected attorney-general of that state, being replected in 1844. 
During this period of his life he became acquainted with Baker, Pratt, and 
Hoge, all afterward, like himself, prominent in California politics. In 1849 
he came to Cal., overland, from the headquarters of the Rio del N orte. whE're 
he had been exploring for the 
Jrecious metals with a party from Ill. He 
settled in S. F" and began the practice of the law, in which he soon hecame 
distinguished for wit, sarcasm. and classicism. He was elected attorney-gen- 
eral of Cal. in 1850, and memher of congress in 185
. His talents were un- 
doubted, though his motives have been sometimes impugned. He died in 
1867 in his native state. 
RIST. CAL., VOL. VII. 18 
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 A
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his vote to 1\lc Dougall, ,vho ,vas thereby elected. The 
republicans u
ed their votes to secure a loyal spnator, 
even though he ,vere not of their party. l\1cDougall 
was the only candidate professing union sentilnellts 
who could be elected by a deulocratic legislature ,vith 
twenty-seven Breckenridge Inernbers in it voting sol- 
idly for their non1Ïnee. 
Gwin and Latham returned to Washington, ,vhere 
they quarreled over the action of the forn1er in at- 
tenlpting the final defeat of the house bill for an over- 
land daily n1ail by the central route. When Gwin 
found his treachery exposed he changed his tactics, 
and adroitly placing hirnself at the front, stole Lathan1's 
laurels. But California ,vas too glad to get a daily 
service to care 'v hence it canle. Lathan1 took back 
his assertion concerning the independence of his state 
in the event of disunion, anù confessed that he had 
been mistaken in his estin1ate of the loyalty of the 
majority. When congress adjourned in the spring of 
1861 he returned to California, and spoke for the 
cause of the union, acting ,vith the a(hninjstration 
party in the senate for that year; but in 1862, the 
last year of his terln, his southern sYlllpathies assullled 
ascendancy, and he denounced abolition like a born 
slave-holder. 
l\fcDougall canle into the senate at a time when the 
administration was overwhehned ,vith the responsibility 
of suppressing rebellion, and he 11lade no opposition; 
but gave a ha.lf-hea.rted support ,vhich failed to sat- 
isfy his state, and ,vas repudiated by the legislature of 
,1864 in concurrent resolution. 
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ATTITUDE OF TIlE LEGISLA.TURE-SE
TDIE
T OF THE PEOPLE-TIlE CRISIS- 
LOYALTY A
D DI
LOY ALTY -l\IORE OF THE PACIFIC REPUBLIC- REPRESEN- 
TATIvEs I:S \Y ASHDi'GTON-PARTIES AXD POLITICS-STArE RIGHTS AND 
SECESSION-THE PULPIT AXD THE PRESS-COAST DEFENSEs-Cü:!\srÌRA- 
CIES-AR'IY A
D NAyy-]\IEN AND ,MO
Ey-GREENRACKS A
D GOLD- 
1tIORE GOVERNon.s AND LEGISLATURES-CLUBS AND CONVENTIONS-NEWS 
OF THE DEATH OF LI
COLN. 


THE legislature of 1861 had not declared for the 
'support of the federal goverll111ent ''lithout SODle 
protnpting. The generations of fealty to party to 
. \vhich the delnocracy of the country had been trained 
rendered it painful to the "regular "to discard his 
factioned brother. It \vas against party usages, also, 
for a delnocratic legislature to pledge its support to 
any other than a democratic adnlÎnistration. But the 
titHes were out of joint. California's representatives 
in congress, and tho president hill1self appeared to be 
sorne,vhat indifferent to the ,velfarc of the Pacific 
states, anll this neglect tendecl to n1ake theln disloyal. 
Lane of Oregon, following in the path marked out by 
his superior, G\'lin, abandoned the interests of his 
state, 'v hereby he brought condenlnation upon his 
head, even lllore n1arked than that of California toward 
her senators. His course, almost more than any other 
cause, turned the thoughts of the Oregonians to\vard 
their danger and their duty, and prepared the \'lay for 
the incolning of the republican party to power in that 
state. Baker, only a short tilne in California, had 
given thern the benefit of his rhetoric, and been 
(
75) 
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elected to represent them in the United States senate 
in place of Lane. When he returned to San 
E'ran
 
cisco, on his way to 'Vashington, he aided in arousina 
union sentiJnent in California. In a speech at th
 
Alnerican theater, in October, 1860, he talked of lib- 
erty-though ,vhy he should no\v have inflicted this 
discourse on his audience I kno,v not unless it be 
, 
that the tongue of the Arnerican stump-speaker 
cannot ,,,ithhold itself frolll such indulgence. "As 
for Ine, I dare not, I will not be false to freedom. 
Where the feet of Iny youth ,vere planted, there, by 
freedom, 111Y feet shall stand. I ,viII \valk beneath 
her banner. I will glory in her strength. I have 
watched her, in history, struck do\vn on an hundred 
chosen fields of battle. I have seen her friends fly 
from her; her foes gather round her. I have seen 
her bound to the stake; I have seen thelll give her 
ashes to the \vinds. But when they turned to exult 
I have seen her again lneet them face to face, resplen- 
dent in cOlnplete steel, brandishing in her right hand 
a flaming s,vord, red ,vith insufferable light. I take 
courage. The people gather round her. The genius 
of An] erica ,viII at last lead her sons to freedonl." 
In Decernber South Carolina seceded, and Fort 
J\tloultrie was evacuated by the federal forces for the 
stronger position of Sunlter. In January the ne\vs- 
paper press of California ,vas still undecided what 
course ought to be pursued. Union n1eetings ,vere 
hinted at by the loyal journals, but many influential 
business 111en thought that nothing California could 
do ,vould have any effect upon the result of the na- 
tional controversy, and counselled neutrality as the 
lnost safe and cOlllfortable course. To this the press 
replied that, isolated though she was, California had 
a duty to\vard the loyal states to perform, by proclaim- 
ing her fidelity to the bond of federal union, and in- 
fluencing the votes of her delegation in congress. If 
the cotton states ,vere allo\vcd to believe that their 
withdrawal fronl the union would be follo\ved by the 
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organization of a Pacific republic, they would thereby 
be greatly encouraged in their COlirse. "The repudia- 
tion of the Pacific republic notion by California," said 
the Bulletin, "and her declaration against secession in 
any fornI, lnay therefore prove an iInportant step to- 
,yard restoring harrllony to the country." If the union 
,vere to be dissolyed, \vhat ,vas to beconle of the Pa- 
cific railroad 1 No portion of the country had so 
ll1uch to gain by the preservation of the union as Cal- 
ifornia, anù both people and legislature should take 
Î1nlnediate action; such was the conclusion arrived at. 
But the California representatiyes ha d already de- 
clared their convictions, each in his chosen lllanneI', 
G\vin and Latham in the senate, Scott 1 and Burch in 
the house of representatives. An attempt to pass 
resolutions of loyalty and support to the federal gov- 
ernlnent by the California legislature called out the 
forensic talent of that body,2 ,vhile it betrayed the 
lurking fear of being beforehand \vith its duty. To 
, keep the union sentiluent up to a safe and proper point 
a 11lass llleeting ,vas arranged to take place on the 2
d 
of February. This lneeting, intended for a test, \vas 
attended by fully fourteen thousand people. The day 
\vas fine; flags fluttered froBl house-tops and ,vinduws; 


1 Scott wrote a letter to the chairman of the state central democratic com- 
mittee, Charles V. Lindley, in which he said, 'If this union is divided, and 
two separate confederacies are formed, I will strenuously advocate the se- 
cession of California, and the establishment of a separate republic on the Pa- 
cific slope. , .If California links her destiny with the northern government, 
crippled and ruined as she must necessarily be by the separation and with- 
drawal of her southern allies, California, instead of being benefited, and re- 
ceiving aid from the northern confederacy, will be heavily taxed to carryon 
the machinery of their government.' Addres.'J of Charles L. Scntt of Califm'l/ia 
to liÏs constituents on tlie constitutional '1'Ï[JIlt of sccc.'u-don, in EIaycs' Cal. Pol., 1861- 
2, vol. iii., p. 54. Burch, his colleague, deelare? in favor, of uni(
n; but 
should the union be dissolved, he favored a Pacific republIc. GWIll, the 
power behind the throne, remained discreetly silent, while Latham boldly 
corrected his blunder of the previous session. 
. 
2 I allude to speeches in the senate from Edg
rton of l'apa, III favor 
f 
coercion' Thornton of Sierra against coercion; CrIttenden of EI Dorado, III 
favor of ' recon
truction or s
cession' to speeches in the assemlJly by Durst 
of Colusa, on the prese;vati'1n of th; gm-t; Kungle. of Yuba, in ,defence of 
slavery; :Morrison of Los Angeles, in favor of lettl,ng the rehelhous states 
take their own course, because they were 'brothers to the loyal states, and 
should have kind treatment; anù Conness of EI Doraùo, on the duty of sus- 
taining the govt. 
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bands discoursed brilliant n1usic; the streets were 
thronged ,vith glad-yisaged 1Hen and WOIHen, and en- 
thusiasl11 for the support of the goverlunent every- 
\vhere displayed itself: Speeches ,vere delivered by 
Ed,vard Stanley, Delos Lake, J. B. Crockett, Thonlas 
Starr King, and J-alnes Shields. Union clubs which 
\vere fortning in the city and country increased frotH 
this titne on. But it required the overt act to fix the 
deterlnination of union lllen to support, at all hazards, 
the execution of the federal Ia\vs, and the PO'VCT of 
the federal governlnent. That 1110tive was furnished 
,vhen in April Fort SUlnter surrendered, and blood 
,vas spilled. The ne,vs ,vas received in San Francisco 
April 24th. A call was 11lade for the republican clubs 
of the call1paign of 1860 to 111eet for the purposo of 
organizing as Administration Union clubs on the 27th. 
The response surprised those 'v ho n1aJe the call, so 
great \vas the attendance. 3 
An address ,vas presented to the People's non1i- 
nating c01111nittce on the 26th, signed by 11101'0 than 
one thousand business 111en of San Francisco, request- 
ing then1 to asse1nble and 111ake their l10111inations for 
city and county officers. The republicans follo,ved 
,vith 111011ster petitions to the republican county COlll- 
mittee to 111ake non1Ínations. Both parties professed 
the utUIOst devotion to the union; but the republicans 
plainly Ineant to del11and recognition as the adll1inis- 
tration party, and to strive for the city and county, 
as ,veIl as the state offices, against the people's party 
to which they resigned their rights in 1860. 4 


3 Four companies were formed out of the clubs in the 12 districts. Each 
company was officered by a marshal, two aid::;, a sec'y and treas'r, An 
executive committee of ] 2, olle from each district, was appointed by the 
pres't of the meeting, \Villiam Hherman, 'which should have a general super- 
vision, and appoint such general officers a'S should he deemed expedient. 
These cluhs constituted a thoroughly organized military police during the 
years of the civil war, no more relaxing their vigilance than did the famous 
committee of 1856. 
4 The repuhlicans nominated the following ticket: for mayor, Caleh T. 
Fay; for treas'r, Asa L, Lawton; for recorder, Charles ,Yo RamI; for asse<;- 
SOl', Thomas D. J\latthew::;on; for sheriff, James Laidley; for surveyor, l\[ilo 
Hoadley; for harLor master, N. Proctor Smith; for supt of pub. schools, 
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On tho 11 th of 
Iay Lusiness ,vas suspended in San 
Francisco that a loyal denlonstration lllio'ht be lllade. 
The city ,vas s,vathed in national colors, 
lld one lone 
pahnetto flag, raised by a daring Breckenridge Ulan 
named 
 ash, \yas lo,vered by the people in an eillphatic 
Inallner. a Several pron1Ïnellt citizens of dubious ten- 
dencies took their stand openly for the federal o'overu- 
nlcnt against secession. Senators Lathanl a
d 1\Ic- 
Dougal, generals Shields and SUlnner, anù others 
nlade speeches in favor of coercion. At this <.late 
John G. Downey,6 as lieutenant-governor, had suc- 
ceeded to the executive office vacated by Lathanl. 
The rapid gro,vth of union sentÏ1ncllt throughout 
the state decided the legislature to pledge the support 
of the governlllcnt, ,vhich it did on the 17th. 1 The 


John H. Brewer. In Pay',; Hist01'ical Facts, J\1S., which is an autobiography 
chieily, it is mentioned that in the elections of 18GO he received but 1300 
vote,5, but that in 18G1 he came 'within 500 of an election. Fay was born in 
Southhoro, 
Iass., and came to Cal. by sea in 1849, as one of a company of 
2
, calling itself the Northwestern Association of Boston, owning the vessel 
in which they saileù. He went into lmsiness in the mines, and afterward in 
S. F. 
5 S, F. Bulletin" May ll, 18Gl. A Pacific republic flag was hoisted on 
l,oarù a surveying schooner at Stockton Jan. IGth, creating much feeling. 
In S. F. the palmetto flag "\-vas raised in Feb" and hauled ÒOWll again. In 
.May the Dear flag \\ as raised at Los Angeles. This flag was raÏ5ed at So- 
noma and at San Bernardino. It was simply a secession llemonstration, and 
was not allowed to float any length of time. S. F. Alta, June 22 :Lnd July 9, 
ISGI; Bar. Union, June 24, 18ü4. 
6 A native of county Roscommon, Ireland, and of distinguished ancestry, 
Gov. Downey came to California in 18-19 with 810 in his pocket, and after a 
varied experience opened at Los Angeles ill 1
30 what was then the only 
thug-store betweell San Francisco amI San Diego. Here he accumulated 
8:{0,000 within three years, and then engaged in stock-raising and real estate 
operatiùns, whereby be accumulateù a handsome fortune. purchasing about 
75,000 acres near the present site of Downey, 'Yilmington, San Peuro, anù 
el
ewhere. Among his possessions is the Santa G-ertrutles raDcho, note
 for 
its beauty dnd mineral springs. His administration as governor was 
lmver- 
sa,lly con.mcnded. aud as a private citizen, and one to whose enterprIse amI 
liberality is largely due the prosperity of southern California, he is no les::; 
widely esteemed. 
7 Un the authority of Gen. 'V 001, Floyd, the secretary of 'War, placed, 
for Bafe-keeping, in southern arsenals 133,430 gO\Ternlllcnt a
l
s from the 
Springfield, l\Iass., U. S. armory alone, with ordnance and nuhtary stores. 
This was independent of the quota of these states. To Cat '; ,000 w
r
 sent 
to which the state had no claim. The whole number of arms surreptItIOusly 
sent to Cal. was 50,000, of which 30,000 wa:3 returned in 18G,l. . Aho1Hj 
the 1st of Feb. 1861, Crittenden, assemhlyman from El Dorado, sal.l! -:'1 ,effect 
that 30.000 men in Cal. would take up arms in defence of seCeSSlC.tl, If the 
government attempted to cnforce the federal laws in this state. RUlllors 
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militia law had already been thoroughly revised, the 
state nlilitia being organized in six divisions anù t\velve 
brigades, ,,"ith a full staff of officers for each, and for 


were afloat that the presidio and the forts on Alcatraz island would l)e cap- 
tur?(l, with the custom-house, mint,. post-office, and all U. So property, after 
whIch the rehds would proceed to Invade Sonora, to add that territory to 
the Pacitic republic. Officers were named. The :Mexican vote was counted 
upon, and it was hoped to catch the Irish. The catholic vote was counted 
upon, because both these men were of that faith, and so the French. It 
appears from revelations made at a later period that Floyd sent in all 
75,000 muskets to Cal. without the knowledge of congress. About the time 
a man named Street was postmaster at Shasta. His successor discovered 
among a lot of waste .papers a number of letters from a brother of this mall, 
Charles R. Street, edItor of the J,la1'ysville Exp'res8, the same one who after- 
ward
 conducted disloyal newspapers in Idaho and other territories. These 
letters came into the possession of Judge Goodwin of Yuba. They revealed 
much of the plan, with some of the names of the conspirators, hut only a 
portion of them were published, in the Stockton frnd('lJOId( lit of Aug. 3J, 
1863. One of these letters dated Dec. 27, 1860 at R F.' declares that the 
writer Charles R, Street, had a talk with several men here ahout what Cali- 
fornia would do in the event of a separation l)etweën the northern and south- 
ern states. "
Ir Guthrie of the Hcrald declines to puhlish the letter of 
'Ir 
Burch for the present-wants to wait for further news from the east, at 
least until the arrival of one pony. The fact is he is afraid of the issue, 
and perhaps not without reason,... I saw Gen. Shields this morning and 
}1ad quite a talk with him ahout the matter. , . ,and I will predict llere tIlat 
if any great effort is made to separate from the east, he win be the leader of 
the movement. . . ,He intimates that it had been proposed to him to take the 
initiative in this thing, but that he had replied as Benton had replied on 
a certain occasion. ' No, I will not do it; it is useless to shoot at the moon.' 
Yet I could not help perceiving that he thought circumstances might arise 
before the trouble works itself out, that would turn the current of ol)inion 
in favor of a separate repuhlic. In this correspondence Street said that 
congressman Burck declared all the representatives of Oregon, Washington, 
and Arizona in favor of the movement, and that Latham approved it. 
Lathaln afterward retracted. So did I. I. Stevens of \V. '1'., but Lane 
blinùly ruined himself by it, Downey is mentioned as uncertain. Dosh, of 
the Shasta Courier was named as favorable. 'I will keep you posted,' said 
Street to his hrother, 'as far as I am ahle, of events and purposes here, and 
advise you to caution and secrecy.' , tVe })ave not the least doubt,' said the 
editor of the Stockton Independent, 
 that Gwin was at the head of this con- 
spiracy; not the least doubt that J olmston was sent to the command of this 
department at the request of the conspirators, and for the express purpose 
of doing their executive work.' 'Vhatever intention the conspirators may 
have entertained, there is still an honorable doubt of Johnston's complicity. 
Prohahly they hoped to use him for their purposes; bu
 the arrival o
 Sum- 
ner at too early a moment prevented the consummatIOn of any proJect to 
secnre the public property in and ahout S. F. . The conspirators ha,d c
:mfided 
in Doane, the sheriff of S. F" whom they belIeved to be a seceSsIOnIst, hut 
who was a union man, and "\\'ho consulted with the chief of the fire depart- 
ment, who entered into his plans, several of the fire companies being also 
military companies that would numher 1,OeO men, who could be 
alled to- 
gether at a given signal of the fire-hell, armed and equipped. TIns mat
er 
heing arranged there was held an interview with Gen. Johnston, who (
ellle(l 
all knowledge of the plot. The S. F Bulletin of Feb. 2, 1861, cont
lI1s an 
editorial, headed Needless Alarms, r1eclaring 'there are 100,000 meIl In Cal- 
ifornia who would have to be put to the sword before any secession tricks or 
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regilnents and battalions, \vith provision for their 
equiplllent and regulations for drillin(
 and callin<Y 
thenl into service. \:) 0 
N e\vs was received every ten days by pony. That 
cOining by the Butterfield route ,vas double the tilHe ; 
what callle by steaulship ,vas froin three to four ,veeks 
old ,vhen it arrived. In the spring of 1861 the 
Apaches on the southern route attacked and delayed 
tho Inails. It \vas the pony to ,vhich everyone 
looked for intelligence; nlen prayed for the safety of 
the little beast, and trelnbled lest the service should 
be discqntinued. Telegraphic dispatches froiu New 
York were sent to St. Louis, and theuce to Fort 
Kearney, whence the pony brought theln to Sacra- 
Inento, where they ,veretelegraphed to San :Francisco. 
Great ,vas the relÍef of the people \vhen Hale's bill for 
a daily mail ,vas passed, and the service changed fron1 
the southern to the central route, as it ,vas early, in 
the SUlllluer. N e\vs by the daily mail ,vas eisrhteen 
'days old at the shortest, but it ,vas regular al
d con- 
secutive at short intervals, ,vhich ,vas far 1110re satis- 
factory than the former arrangelnent. After all it 
\vas to the flying POllY that all eyes and hearts ,vere 
turned; and to the praise of the St Joseph cOlllpallY 
be it recorded that they kept up the service, at a loss, 
until the the telegraph was completed across the 
continent in October, 1861. Their first object \vas to 
exe1l1plify the practicability of a mail, or railroad line, 
on or about the 41st parallel. After that ,vas denl- 
onstrated, they had no further interest in the pony 
ex press, ex
ept through patriotisill. 
The Pacific republic idea which had al\vays haunted 
the southern brain had assumed SOlne clefilliteness, or 
was at least 1110re openly broached, ,vhen the southern 
states seceded. The California senators had proclaiIned 


Pacific repnhlic forces could he successfully practiced _ on this coast.' N ot- 
withstanding its tone of affected security, when Humner ul1expecte<lly 
arrived in April, the same paper declared that it breathed more freely and 
that the general's arrival would be 'a cordial to all union men.' 
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it in Washington in 1860 to intill1idate the north, and 
it continued to be talked of in a threatening nlanner 
during the ,villter of 1860-1. The inside \vorkings of 
the conspiracy ,vere not divulged. There was a secret 
InuvelllC'ut, \vith a history, carried on by au order 
called Knights of the Golden Circle. And there \\rcre 
other organizations. Even at the tilne enough ,vas 
kno,vn at \Vashington to cause the president to dis- 
patch, ,vith every effort at secrecy, General Edwin A. 
Sunuler to the Pacific coast to relived General Albert 
S. Johnston of the conunand of the nÚlitary depart- 
Inent. But \vith all the caution observed in this 
transaction, Johnston received inforluation by pony 
express in tinle to resign before Sun1ner arrived. N at 
an hour ,vas lost ,vhen the general landed before taking 
cOllllnand, but J ohuston \vas evidently not surprised. 
He yielded gracefully, no doubt gladly, and \vas soon 
on his ,yay overland, via Texas, \vith other officers 
and volunteers for the southern confederacy. 8 He 
\vas ,a Kentuckian, and \vas Í1nbued \vith that devo- 
tion to state, instead of general governll1ent, \v hich 
\vas the political religion of the south. He gaye his 
sword to the" lost cause," and laid dowu his life at 
Shiloh as a proof of his loyalty to an idea. 
The officers in con11nand at San Francisco \vhen 
SUlnner arrived \vere Captain Ste,vart, a Kentuckian, 
at Alcatraz I$land; Colollell\Ierchant, a N e\v Yorker, 
at the presidio; and 
Iajor Austin of Connecticut at 
Fort Point. Probably they ,vere soon oruered east 
alnong other regular officers. Early in l\Iay, the 
president having called for seventy-five thousand 
troops, volunteering ,vas begun in California, anù 
drilling of the nlilitia by officers assigned by SUlnner, 



Johnson was joined hy a company of officers who had also regigned, 
namely, lieuts R. H. Brewer, 1st drag.; F. l\Iallory, 3d inf,; E. B. Dudlcy 
Riley, and A. Shoaf, 4th inf.; ana 1\1. \Yickliffe, 9th info U. S. A, They 
were escortcd hy ] 8 secessionists, Alonzo Ridley, of Los Angeles, wag captain 
of the company and escort, and remained with Johnson until his death. 
Afterward he went to Texas, an(l kille<1 Commander 'Yainwright, with his 
rifi,e, at the taking of the llarrlet L,-tnc. He suLsequently served in the 
Texan cavalry. 
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Lieutenant John Han1ilton, 3d artillery, being 111ade 
rnilitary instructor of the second division of the state 
troops, and no\v the nlilitary spirit ran h 19h. 
l\Iealltilne 
ach latest arrival of iÌ1telli(fen
c froln 
ð 
the cast added fresh fuel to the flan10 of loyalty no\v 
brightly Llazing on the Pacific coast. Pacific republic 
Rche1l1CS haJ. slna11 opportunity to develop, and plots 
,vere invariably found out and frustrated. Eyen Ed- 
111und Randolph, though a v
irginian, until his state 
seceded and he became half delnented,9 was loyal, anù 
,vas said to have given the president warning of the 
conspiracy to take California out of the union. Per- 
haps there ,vas something hysterical on both sides. 
At all events, a great 1110ral crisis had arrived, of 
\v hich all Inen ,vere strongly conscious. 
It \yas not in California only that Californians \vere 
under exciteu1cnt. IÐ J\Iuch fear \vas entertained on 


9 Randolph, 'Who unexpectedly a.ppeared in the Breckenridge convention, 
in July, was tempted to make a speech, though suffering from illness. He 
'sa.id, in a fra.ntic manner: 'To me it seems a 'Wa
te of time to talk. For 
God's sake, gentlemen, tell me of battles. fought and won, Tell me of usurp- 
ers overthru\\ n; that ,Missouri is a free state, no longer crushed under the 
armf'd heel of a reckless, odious despot. - Tcll me that the state of :Mary- 
land lives again; and, oh! gentlemcn, let us read, let us hear, at the first 
moment, that not one hOdtiJe foot now treads the soil of Virginia. If this be 
rehellion, thcn I am a rcbel. Do you want a traitor? then I am a traitor. 
For God's sake, speed the ball, may the lcad go quick to his heart, and may 
our country be free from the dcspot usurper that now claims the name of 
president of the United States.' This outburst of Randolph's rcveals the 
early inception of th
 conspiracy against the presiùent's life. 
lei Immcdiately after the president's call, April 21st, the following notice 
was placarded in the streets of K ew York: 'Californians-to arms! Califor- 
nia steamers in danger! Rally Californians, the federal capital is in danger. 
Californians, Oregonians, coast men, and men who have seen service, atten- 
tion! A meeting will he held at :Metropolitan hotel at one o'clock to-day, 
Sunday, in orùer to form a California regiment. N one but men accustomed 
to ,-,ork are requesteù to attend, O\Ter $2;),000 on hand to equip the 
recrimcnt, and sustain it.' There were present upon this hasty summons 
ab
ut 200 Pacific coast men. J. C. Birdseye was chairman; \\Tilliam T. 
Coleman, C. K. Garrison, J. Y. Ha
leck, D, L. Ross, Folger, Leonard, Eu- 
gene Kelly, J. P. F. 'Yentworth, S, ,Yo Bryant, :Minor Frink, 'V. S. Denio, 
E D. Baker Charles 'Yatrous, D. ,Yo Cheeseman, Samuel Gamage, Kinzer, 
]\Ìartin, Ira 'P. Rankin, 
. H. Parker, James Ratterlee, all re:;idents of Cal., 
on a viRit to the east. 'V. B, Farwell, J. J. Arrington. and Ross Irish, of 
:Maryland, were secretaries. Baker addressed the meeting, followed by- 
Gilpin ana Parker, who had been appointed postmaster at S. F. lhe orga
ll- 
zation.of a regiment was be&Ull on,that day. Baker was 
lect
d col; Br
In- 
ard heut-col' Lemon ma j or-kIlled at South lIlountam-hoss A FIsh, 
, , , , d d 
capt.-imprisoned twelve months by the rebels. The reg twas arIne an 
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both sides of the continent that rebel cruisers \vould 
capture SaIne of the Inail stealuers laden \vith treasure. 
Insurance rose to three per cent-before the close of 
the \"ar going up to seven per cent-and despatches 
,vere received in April tu stop the 8hiplnent of gold, 
as insurance \\Tas suspended. "Tith the cOlnpletion of 
the telegraph line ruuch of the inconvenience attend- 
ing the fransaction of business was overCOlne. 
In October, Sunlner, much to t.he regret of Joyal 
lnen, was called cast ll ; but colonel George 'Vright ,vas 


equipped in six weeks, an<l in camp near Fort Ellsworth on Staten islalHl; 
the camp beinJ name<l after California's new senator, l\IcDOJ.1g:tll. This 
reg't drew on the union defence committee for only $1,503. Baker was 
tendered a hriga,le and resigned. R. :Matheson being elected col-killed at 
Routh mountain-Baker afterward accepted the command of the 71st Pa 
reg't, and through his known connection with the Cal. reg't this Pa organi- 
zation was mistakenly called the First Cal. reg't. Sac. Union, l\-lay 10, 1861; 
S F. Odl, Feb. 11, It;G-!; 8. F. Bulletin, June 19, 18tH. 
11 Either by accident or design, Gen, Sumner and staff sailed on the same 
vessel with Senator Gwin and Calhoun Benham. Gwin had returned to Cal. 
in June, and remained until Oct., hut found no opportunity to carry out any 
of the confederate design
 against the public property, and was now depart. 
ing 011 the Oriz?})a to prosecute them elsewhere. Just before reaching 
Panamá, on learning that some of his officers had been approached, SUlllUer 
arre3ted Gwin, Benham, ancl J. L. Brent on a charge of treason, compelling 
them to accompany him to New York and \Vashington. On the evidence it 
appeared that Gwin expected to meet Rlidell and :Mason, the confederate 
com'rð to Europe, at Hahana, and proceerl with them abroad. Had not his 
plans been frustrated, he must have been arrested in their company and 
confined in Fort \Varren. As it was, they had a brief residence in Fort La. 
fayette, and were released, Benham and Brent joined the confederate army 
at the first opportunity, and Hwin spent some time in :l\1iss. before going to 
France to labor for the recognition of the confederacy. Sumner did not 
3eem to realize that he had it in his power to discover all the plans of the 
con<;pirators on the 01'i::'11 1 J{l. He simply sent for them to come to the cap- 
tain's office, when he placed them under arrest, hut not in confinement. 
They retired to their roome;;;, aud, threw overboard a quantity of maps and 
'papers, a fact unknown for half an hour afterward. At this point (;win dis- 

ppear3 from the political history of Cal., whose senator he had been for 10 
year8. Like Lane of Oregon, to whom his example was fatal, he betrayed 
hi:::; state and his country. It remains now only to briefly relate his subse- 
quent career as he has himself recorded it in his AIernoi1's, 
IS. in my library, 
He was the son of a methodist preacher, and was born in Tenn. in 1803, was 
'3dncateJ. at Tran
ylvania univer:Úty, Ky, and for several years practised 
medicine in Tenn. alHl l\Iiss. He was appointed marshal of :Miss. ahout 
1833, and relinquished his profession. In 18-!1 he was electerl to congress. 
In 184:7 he was appointed to superintend the erection of the U, S. custom 
house at N. O. His love for political life led him to come to Cal., and take 
a lea (ling part in the affairs of the Pacific coast. That he was already im- 
hued with the sentiments of disunionists, his record sufficiently proves. He 
pos
cs:::;ea in ð. peculiar degree that smooth self-assertion and readiness at 
extricating himself from embarrassing positiolls without Llame which is 
kilOWll as diplomatic talent. That it Jid not save him from severe h umilia- 
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placed in cOlnn1and, 'v hose conscientious discharge of 
duty in his ,vhole departlnent was of the greatest 
value to the goverrllnent and the state. Nothing es- 
caped his observation, and at every turn the disaf- 
fected ,vere 111et ,vith stern reproof. 
To keep public sentirnent up to the point of ardent 
patriotis1l1 during the reverses of the first eighteen 
lllonths of the ,var was the care of loyallnen of influ- 
ence} of the pulpit, the press, the military, and of aU 
good rllen-for it ,vas not ad111itted that a good Ulan 
could be a synlpathizer ,vith rebellion. The patience 


tions, or from displaying a revolting degree of sycophancy in his dealings 
with a foreign aristocracy, his own narrative is evidence. Before proceeding 
to the closing chapter of his public career, I cannot refrain from giving his 
statement concerning his influence in the conduct of national affairs. Seward, 
he says, was made sec. of state through his, GWill'S, representations to Lin- 
coln that it would be agreeable to the south; and that he ha(l immediately 
written to Jefferson Davis that Seward was to be secretary, and there would 
be peace. But the south was opposed to Chase as sec. of the treasury, and 
when his appointment was officially announced, he was forced to telegravh 
the news to Davis to expect war, or bear the opprobrium of having misled 
the south. The despatch was shown to Seward, who altered it to read that 
Chase's selection would be favorable to peace. It was taken to the telegraph 
office by a mutual friend, who, he believes, copied it, anù used it to obtain 
a perilùus influence over Seward, who, he says, continued to use him, Gwin, 
a
 an intermediary between himself and the southern commissioners. But 
when they demanded something more than polite 'verbal messages, Seward 
fell ill of lumbago, and could see no one. Gwin accepteù his dismissal, and 
left "T ashington, having discovered that two coul<l engage in t.he game of 
dissimulation when necessary. jlemoir8, 1\IS., 18G-200. After his arrest, as 
related above, he went to Paris, where his family resided for several years, 
while he labored for the recognition of the confederate states, the emperor 
being in favor of it, but the French people against it. Had Slid ell and l\la- 
son consented to address a note to the emperor's minister of foreign affairs, 
stating that in the event of achieving indepenence the confederacy would 
pass laws looking to the emancipation of slaves in 10, 20, or any number of 
years, the confederacy would have heen recognized. Instead of entertaining 
this proposition, Slid ell was so violent in his language a'3 to affront the :Mar- 
qui.s de 1\Iolltholon, who offered it. Guoin, 1IIem., 1\[S" 20
-3. 
Success no longer attended his best laid schemes, and the latter part of 
his life was spent ill retirement in Cal. The suhject of his disloyalty is 
carefullv avoided in his memoirs. That he dreamed at onc time of estab- 
lishing 
n aristocratic government, in which he 'wa
 to figure prominently, 
there can he no douht. He died in New York in the autumn of lSR.:). and 
was buried at San Francisco. Of his private life little has been said, and 
that little not interesting. In public affairs he was avaricious, heartless, and 
devoted to his own aggrandizement, N. Y. TriTmne, of ()ct. J 883
 lIlttJ7/--;I'illc 
Herald, Sept. 26, 183--1; Groshy's Statement, 1\IR., GG-7: N. O. R(]>uUlran, 
Iarch 
IS, 1871; Torrc8 Perip., 76; S, P. Alta, July 3, JR31, awl Kov. 12, 1863; U. 
S. Foreiyn A.ffairs, :Mess. and Doc. pIlI, p. 417, 519-21; 39 c-nng; I sess; 
Sn-z.!le, Hun. S. F., 790-3; Go ntemp. Bioy., i. 234; S. F, Bull(tin. D?c.. 
O, 2
, 
18D6, and J an 4, 1857; Gn'in, Gon!lress. Record, 16 pp; SOlln/'(1 P{./'l'JdtCW Offia 
cial, Nov. 3, 1865, P 3; Diario úellmlJerio; Pinart Coli., 
lS. pa8s1ID. 
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of the people ,vas sorely tried 'v hen a presbyterian 
n1Înister changed his form of prayer, calling God's 
blessing on the presidents of these Alnerican states, 
instead of the president of the United States. l\([inis- 
tel'S generally ,vere haranguing heaven for curses on 
the confederacy, not\vithstanding their master had 
told thelll to bless their enelnies, But, in truth, it 
111ade little difference. Trying as it was, however, to 
kno\v that Jefferson Davis \vas prayed for in a San 
Francisco pulpit by a fashionable preacher, no public 
denlonstration occurred until the reverend doctor 
voted 'no' to S0111e loyal resolutions offered in a meet- 
ing of the presbytery by another preacher. 12 The pro- 
ceedings appeared in the ne\vspapers, and the following 
Sunday Inorning a United States flag floated fro1l1 
the top of Cal\rary church, \vhere it had never before 
been seen, and f1'o111 each lalnp-post in front of the 
edifice other flags ,vere flying, \yhile fronl the window 
of a building opposite dangled an effigy placarded " Dr. 
Scott, the reverend traitor." A large cro\vd col1ected 
about the church, and fined it to overflowing during 
the service. All ears ,vere strained to catch the word- 
ing of the 1110rning prayer, \v hich on this occasion 
contained no reference to presidents in the plural. The 
minister after service reached his carriage in saftty, 
though not \vithout jostling from 
he dense crowd. 
Though there had been no actual vIolence, the scene 
was too suggestive to bear repetition, and resigning 
his nlinistry, poctor Scótt with his fan1Ïly soon after 
took steanler for Europe. His friends spoke of him 
as a lnartyr, "r hile they filled his pockets \vith gold 
for the journey. This ,vas one phase of the subject. 
A different vie\v \yas that presented by another 


12 Archhishop Alemany, of the Roman church, published a pastora
 letter 
against divorces and duels, which he condemned-and ended by callmg at- 
tention to the national divorce and duel, which of course came unòer the 
same condemnation. 6'. P. Bulletin, Feb. 23, 18Gl. Of the career of this 
well,known and much respected prelate, whose decease occurred in 1,889, it 
is unnecessary to make further mention ill these pages, except for Ius con- 
nection witb the church, which will be noticed in a latcr chapter. 
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preacher, Tholnas Starr King, ,vhose lectures became 
largely attended. Snlall of stature, delicate in health, 
"\vith a soft and lUIl1inous bro,vn eye, bctokeninO' his 
gentleness of disposition, he ,vas yet, 'v hen aro
sed, 
able to s,vay 111ultitudes. All through the nlost doubt... 
ful and trying period of the civil ,var his voice en... 
couraged and anin1ated the people, \v hOlll his eloquence 
fascinated. He ,vas invited as far as Oregon to deliver 
one of his fan10us lectures. He lived lone)' enouuh to 
;::) 0 
see yictory perched upon the union banner, but not to 
see the end, dying in the spring of 1864, of diphtheria. 
Fronl the roof of his church the national flaO' ,vas 
ð 
kept flying during the four years' struggle. Indeed, 
to hang his banner on the out,vard ,vall becallle the 
ainbition of luany householders. 
In October the propriety of Inaintaining a coast 
guard and training artilJerymen ,vas discussed in the 
public prints. It ,vas urged, ,vith truth, that the 
harbor of San Francisco ,vas poorly defended, and 
that against a single privateer no effectual resistance 
could be luade "\vith the guns of Alcatraz and Fort 
Point, the danger frOill ,vhich to a ship in passing 
would be In0111entary, ,vhereas the peril of the to\vn 
,vould be imminent, and n1Îght be fatal. Tenlporary 
fortifications and ,vater-batteries \vere suggested by 
the state adjutant-general, and the legislature ,vas 
reco1111nended to avail itself of the aid of Colonel de 
Russy, a cOlnpetent engineer at that tilDe on the coast. 
Nothing, ho,vever, ,vas undertaken, although alarnls 
frequently existed, and n10re than one dauger ,vas 
averted by discovery. 13 
rhe governlnent occasionally 


13 Several efforts had been made hy certain parties to purchase fast-sail- 
ing vessels upon a pretence of wishing to convey munitious of war to the 
assistance of ,Mexico against the French, and to enjoy a trade in such arti- 
cles. So plausible were these representations that loyal merchants, not- 
withstanding federal and state laws intende(l to prohibit the exportatiou of 
military supplies, were prevailed upon to sell IJrivately a cargo of mixed 
goods, arms, powder, etc., to one Ridgely Greathouse and his agents, to, be 
placed on board the fast-sailing clipper schooner, the J, JV. Chapman, wInch 
arrived out from N ew York in Feb. 1863, and was sold to Greathouse. The 
movements of her purchasers had not escaped the observation of the naval 
authorities in the harbor, and at the moment when she was ready to -luit the 
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sent an arn1ed vessel into the Pacihc, and finally fitted 
out t,vo cruisers for the protection of tIle cuast, be- 
side dispJ.tching to San Ifrancisco an iron lllonitor in 
sections, to be put together by a local firnl \vhose long 
dalliance ,vith the contract caused then1 to be accuseu 
of treachery, the Llq'llilla, which had the plates, being 
sunk at her ,vharf without apparent cause. So long 
was the cOl1)pletion of the .JIonitor postponed that 
she \vas never of any service to the state or to the 
Pacific coast. 


port she was boarded by boats from the man-of-war Cyane lying in the 
harbor, and her ofiìcers and crew IJlaced untler arrest. The Chapman was 
found to have on board, besides her cargo of miscellaneous goods, shipped by 
merchants to 1Ianzanillo, cannon, arms and ammunitioll, and a party of 
armed men concealetl in the hold. 
earch revealed a supply of uniforms 
proviùed for the intended pirates, the oath of secrecy to be taken before go- 
ing into an engagement, and other papers of importance sho"\villg the nature 
of the undertaking. Upon a separate examination of the pri;:;oners, it was 
ascertained that the purpose of the conspirators was to throw overboard the 
cargo on getting to sea, and take on board further supVlies at a rendezvous 
on the southern coast, to which they had been sent to avoid suspicion. After 
that the vessel was to lie in wait for the steamship Oregon, capture her, 
transfer the armament of the Chapman to the steamer, and use the latter to 
capture two or more of the treasure-laden steamers from S. F., after which 
the pirates would repair to Victoria, V. I., to divide the spoils. In connec- 
tion with this piratical scheme was a plan to form secret associations of men 
favorable to the coufederacy in every community, who were to be secretly 
armed, and when their numbers were tleemed sufficient to meet at Sac., cut 
the telegraph wires, seize a steamboat, run down to Benicia, secure the 
arsenal, take by surprise Fort Point and Alcatraz, which three objects being 
aecomplished, they would declare Cal. out of the union, and one of the con- 
federate states. The conspirators hesides Greathouse were Alfred Rubery, 
an Englishman; 'V. ""V. 11ason, of Alabama, nephew of the confederate 
comm'r to England, and a disorderly fellow; Asbury Harpending, a violent 
secessionist, and author of the enterprise; Albron T. Crow, late of the con- 
federate army; John E. Kent, a sympathizer, from Ill.; 'Vm C. Low, of 
New York, commander, who offered to turn state's evidence; Lore70 L. 
Libby, 1st officer; Thomas Reole, Joseph 'V. Smith, alias Snyder, of Ky; 
Alfred Armond, Ottawa, C. \Y.; Henry C. Boyd, of Del.; R. H. Duval. of 
Florida; 'Villiam D. :Moore, J. 'V. :'McFadden, 'Villiam 'V. ßIaron, D, ,Yo 
Bro",-n, John Fletcher, James Smith, George 'V, Davis, 
I. H. 11arshall, five 
sailors, and cahin boys. The principals, who proved to be Greathouse, 
Harpending. and Rubery, were convicted on trial, sentenced to ten years im- 
prisonment, and to pay a fine of 810,000, each, and confined in Fort Lafa- 
yette. The president pardoned the Englishman, at the solicitation of John 
Bright, and Greathouse was' released by Judge Hoffman's strict con>.;truc- 
tion of the amnesty proclamation.' Some authorities say that he escaped 
and went to Europe. A plot to take 11 are island and the Navy-yard was 
discovered only a little later than the Chapman affair. The steamhoat 
Gwrdalupe, in Napa creek was to Le taken hy a force of 200 men who were 
to cross oyer to Vallejo, take the works amI gov't shipping hy surprise, and 
with the vessels anù arms ohtained, the plotters were to make an assault on 
s: F. The discovery of the conspiracy was its defeat; hut it was of suflicient 
importance to detain the U. S. steamer Saginaw from leaving the harbor. 
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That portion of the population which gave the most 
trouble was in the southern counties, requiring volun- 
teer cornpanies to be stationed at some points, ,vhich 
perhaps did not pour oil on the troubled waters. The 
'
rulare Post was the organ of the fire-eaters, 'v hose 
diatribes stirred up the ire of the "blood-hounds of 
Zion" as the union I11en were denominated. The 
quarrel ,vas carried into local politics, the anti-coer- 
cionists electing their candidate to the legislature, as 
well as filling the county offices. The })ost becalne 
the Equal Rights Expositor, 1110re fire-devouring. if pos- 
sible, than its predecessor. Finally its publishers 
were arrested by the conlmanding officer at Camp 
Babbitt, and imprisoned at that post. One of -them 
took the oath of 10yaltJ, the other refused, and "'"as 
discharged by order of General Wright. Both re- 
turned to the publication of the disloyal journal, 
which ,vas destroyed by the troops after t,vo of the 
volunteers had been killed in S0111e of the quarrels, 
\vhich \vere of daily occurrence. This state of affairs 
lasted throughout the war. There was never a ]}10- 
nlent when the advocates of secession and anti-coer- 
cion did not assert their freedo111 fronl any allegiance 
to the government. 14 Soon after the rebellion closed, 
and the union ,vas restored, it took several years for 
this class to learn that they could not still control 
public affairs in these eounties. 
Congress required passports to be taken by irnIni- 
grants froIn the east to California, to prevent insur- 
gents frolH elnbarking for England and France via 
Aspin\vall. But iUllnigration froIn California over- 
land into the rebel states ,vas cornparatively secure, 
and in the early months of the ,val' was frequent. 
This way went Terry, Daniel Sho,valter, and other 
noted secessionists. To check seditious adventure
 
General '\Vright made Fort Yuma a strong post and 
n1ilitary prison, threatening disloyalty with condign 
punishlnent. In this solitary citadel Showalter and 
a number of his associates were confined in the \vinter 
RIST. CAL.) VOL. VII. 19 
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of 1861-2 for several lnonths, but finally liberated, 
representation being 111ade to General Wright by 
Sho\valter that the incriulinating letters and papers 
upon ,vhich the arrests had been luade were kno,vll to 
hiIn alone, and that there ,vas no organization, as had 
been believed, of recruits for the southern confederacy, 
but lnerelyan accidelltalllleeting of persons travelling 
in the saIne direction. Sho,valter, at least, made use 
of his liberty to join the confederate arnlY. Pass- 
ports \vere afterward required to be granted by the 
c0l111nander of the departll1ent before tra yellers could 
pass the frontier of California in the direction of 
Texas. The conduct of certain army officers in 
Arizona, and a rUlllor that secessionists under Van 
Dorn \vere n1arching upon California led SUlllner in 
the early part of Septen1ber 1861 to publish a gen- 
eral order : "No federal troops in this departlnent of 
the Pacific ,viII ever surrender to rebels;" 'v hich 
laconic hint was not disregarded by plotters in and 
out of the state. 
'Vith military encampments on every hand fl)r the 
training of the state and yolunteer troops, California 
developed a readiness in the pursuit of ,var ,vhich 
could not have been expected of a comlnunity 8een1- 
ingly devoted to mining, comlnerce, and agriculture. 
That portion of the people heretofore engaged in 
managing the politics of the state found their occupa- 
tion gone and their power passed away. They were 
unable to elect more than a small lninority to the 
legislature, and the state and federal offices had slipped 
from their grasp. The death of Douglas, in June 
1861, left the Douglas del1l0Cracy ,vithout a leader. 
The Breckenridge party, which still held together, 
and \vhich dared not bring out a decided secession 
platforln, adopted the principle that California could 
not be neutral in the pending conflict, but lnust either 
remain in the union or go out of it, and the party in- 
tended it should renlain in; the duty of Ca1ifornia, 
moreover, v!a'3 to contend in congress for pe
OIce. If 
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peace 
ould not be had \vith union, then the southern 
states should be allowed to depart \vithout an effort 
being 111ade to subjugate thenl. Before announcino- 
these principles the Breckenridge Inen had oflèred t
 
fuse with the regular ùenlocratic party, which, how- 
ever, rejected theIne 
The republican party, having achieved a gre3t vic- 
tory in 1860, was reluctant to relinquish any of its 
honors, and so declined the overtures of the union 
Inen irrespectiye of party in the den10cratic ranks, 
and in 1861 enjoyed the satisfaction of a yictory in 
the election of a republican state ticket. Leland Stan- 
ford, one of the founders of the republican party in 
California, ,vas elected goyernor. It ,vas alleged that 
he would have been elected ,vithout the help of 
political opponents \vho voted for hinl to nlake sure of 
a union governor. 15 The republicans carried the elec- 
tion by a great majority, but they said little about 
their gains, kno\ving that it \vas a desire to saye the 
union, and prevent revolution in California, which 
had so 8\velled their ranks. 16 In 1862 theyackno\vI- 
edged the propriety of this action by dropping the 
naHle of republicans, and corning out as a union party 
to \vhich all loyal lnen Dlight belong. 
The congressmen elected by the republicans in 
1861, ,vere Aaron A. Sargent, TÍ1l1othy G. Pbelps, 
and Frederick F. Low. 11 Sargent ,vas frotn l\lassa- 


H lr[r Daniel'.ç Early Days, ,MS., 44-5; Staples' Statement, 1\IS., 14; U. S. 
Sen. Doc., 4, vol. iv, 37 congo 2 sess.; S. P. Alta, Feb. 5, lSG2; Doc., 22; 
lJIisc. fIist, P. 
15 The Breckenridae men called themselves the regular democrats, and 
nominated John R. McConnell of Nevada. The union democrats nominated 
John Conness; the settlers, a local Sac. ticket, nominated Coi-mess also. 
The republicans, Stanford, and for lieut-gov., J. F. Chelles ,of Trinity, 
Stanford received nearly 53,000 votes or almost double that of eIther o.f the 
other candidates. 'Vm H. "reeks of Sac. was elected sec, of state; GIlhert 
R, 'Yarren, of Stockton, comptroller; D, R. Ashley, of ,Monterey, treasurer; 
Frank 1\1. P
ixley, of S. F., at
orney-g
neral; r F, I,Ioughton, :-;a
" s
rv.- 
gen.; John Swett, supt. pub, mst,; ". C. KIbhe, aJdt.-gen; BenJamm P. 
Avery, of Marysville, state printer. Edward Norton was elected suprema 
judge in place of Baldwin, term expired. . 
16 Du'inelk, Notices of Cal., ix.; Hayes' Scraps, Angek-s, v!.; E. F. Alta, 
July 1, 1862, 
17 The U. S. act allowing Cal. three c':'llgressmen had not been passed, 
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chusetts, had been a printer, and ,vas one of the 
" argonauts," as well as one of the founders of repub- 
licanisln in California. He labored for the construc- 
tion of a Pacific railroad, and \vith Inarked success, 
as \vill appear in the later chapters of this volulne. 
Starr King was as
ed to enter the race with Sargent, 
Canness, Hoge, Shurtleff: and others, but declined; 
his \vays \vere not as their \vays. 
It \vas the hope of good 111en that \vith the retire- 
lTIeut of the party which had so long ruled California, 
certain political practices, such as lobbying, bribery. 
extravagance and dishonesty in office, ,vith sin1Îlar 
evils, ,vould be abandoned, and that the ne,v party in 
power would set an exanlple of refornl. I cannot say 
that all of thenl did so conduct thelnselves. Like other 
victors, they clailned the spoils. The public journals 
still cOlnplained of venality in the legislature. '.A.nJ 
why not 
" said the new lllen. "The dCIllocrats have 
enjoyed these privileges and perquisites for Dlany 
years, ,vhy should not we ?" Millions for spoils, and 
not one cent for refornl. But their legislation after 
all \vas not really bad, and they ,vere intensely loyal I 
And ho\v could it be possible, \vhen heaven itself is 
set before us as a reward, and not as a sequence, of 
our actions, that a Ulan who serves his country should 
not want office? or that the lle\V president should not 
be overwheh1led \vith applications for places under the 
goyernment? Baker, who had only gone to Oregon 
to be n1ade a senator of the United States, to be 
nearer his former intimate friend, AbrahaIll Lincoln, 
and \vho felt hinlself at heart a Californian, could not 
help suggesting to the president h
s choice of I?en to 
fill inlportant places. The intrusIon upon theIr pre- 
rogative \vas quickly resented by the Californian dele- 
aation, and Lincoln, with his usual good sense, put an 

nd to the quarrel by giving the Californians their 


but was passed at the 29th sess. 37 cong" see p. 102 acts of that session. 
Ji'or Low's arguments on his right to a seat see U. S. H. Misc. Doc" 4 and 19, 
37 congo 2 sess. 
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choice. 18 Soon after\vard, Baker left the senate 
chanlbcr for the battle-field" on \vhose Lloody plain he 
,vas stricken do,vn in October 1861. The first through 
despatch on the cOlnpleted overland telegraph brought 
the intelligence of his death. 
The \vinter of 1861-2 being- the season of a great 
and destructive inundation of the Saeraluento valley, 
the legislature, and the goverUll1ent in a.ll its depart- 
lTICnts, ,vas forced to adjourn to San Francisco in Jan- 
uary, at which place the session ,vas continued to its 
close.l
 The Sacran1entans feared this n1Ìght be 


lR The most important appointments of the president in 18Gl were as 
follows: collector at S. F., Ira P, Rankin; appraisers, S. .J. Bridge and B. 
\\T. 
Iudge; collector at Benicia, S. M. Swain; at Monterey, John F. Porter; 
at Stockton, S. 'V. Sperry; at San Diego, Joshua Sloan; at:-3all Pedro, Oscar 
Many; at Sta Bárbara, S. B. Brinkenhoff; supt. of the mint, R. S, Stevens; 
coiners, 'Villiam Schmalz and Conrad 'Viegalld; suL-treasurer, D. 'V. Chee3- 
man; post-master, S. H. Parker; register of land-office at S. F., George B. 
Tingley; receiver of public moneys, R. H. 'Yaller; register at Los Angeles, 
Antonio J\iaría Pico; receive.l', Louis Sperry, register at Stockton, George 
D. \Vehster; at Visalia, Hcnry 'V, Briggs; at Humboldt, John 'V. Eddy; 
at .1\'Iarysville, A. J. Snyder; receiver at Visa-lia, George 1\1. Gerrish; at 
':Marysville
 J. Compton: at Humboldt, 'Villiam Pratt; postmaster at Sac., 
George Rowland; 'Villiam Rabe, U, S. marshal of the northern dist; 'Yilliam 
B. 
harp, U. S, atty; George M. Hanson, Ind. supt.; Henry D. Barrows, 
mar
hal; Kimbell H. Dimmeck, att'y; 1\Iinor Frank, Iud supt of the 
sC\uthern dist. 
19The senate of 18G2 was composed of the following members: holù-over 
senators, A. L. Rhodes, Richard Irwin, P. A. Gallagher, A. St Clair Denver, 
O. Harvey, K A. 
ierritt, William 'Vatt, Phil. 'V. Thomas, James 
Ic
I. 
Shafter, E. H. Heacock, F. 
I. 'VarHlcastle, J olm H. Hill, C. V. 'Yilliam- 
son, \Villiam H. Parks, C. E. De Long; republicans 3, union democrats 9, 
secessionists 3. Elected in 1862: J. C. Bogart, San Diego and San Bernar- 
dino; J. R. Vineyard, L03 Angeles; R, Pacheco, Rta Bárbara and 
an I..l
is 
Ohispo; Thomas Baker, Tulare and Fresno; G. K. Porter, Santa Cruz and 
:Monterey; B. \V. Hathaway, Samuel Soule, R. F. Perkins, J. A. Banks, 
Ran 
Iateo and
. F.; A. ::\1. Crane, Alame(la; C. H, Chamberlin, San Joa- 
quin; L. Quint, Tuolumne and 1\lono; 'Villiam T, Lewis, Calaveras; R. Bur- 
nell, Amador; A. B. Nixon, Rac,; O. B. Power
, Solano and Yolo; 'Villiam 
Holden, Napa, Lake, ancl Mendocino; 'V. D. Harriman, Placer; Joseph 
Kutz, Nevaùa; WiHiam Kimball, Sierra; R. C. Gaskell, Butte, 
T. n. Dan, 
Tehamaand Colusa; Benjamin Shurtleff, :--ìha.;;ta and Trinity; ,Yo Van Dyke, 
Humboldt, Klamath, and Del N orte; George B, Oulton, :"iiskiyou. Rcpuh- 
lican3 14, union democrats 7, secessionists 4. The officers chosen were J. 
::\lc
1. Shafter pres't pro tern., Thomas Hill sec., A. A. De Long ass't sec., 
Archibald G. Turner serg't-at-arllls, Charles E. Abbott minute clerk, 'V. F. 
Heustis journal clerk, H. C. Kibbe enrolling clerk, George A. Gillespie en- 
grossing clerk, George C. Harriman, C. B. Boncstel copying clerks; three 
porter
, 4 page;;, and a paper-folder. 
The assemhly wa,g composerl of S. B. Bell, J. }I. 
ioore, Alametla; n. 'V. 
Seaton, \V. A, \Vaddell, Amador; J, NI. Kunnard, George ,Yo Printy, Butte; 
'lhoma.,; Camphell, J, 'V. Griswolrl, Thomas O'Brien, Cala,-eras; C, ß. Por- 
ter, Contra Cu::sta; 
eneca Dean, J. }--'rasier, J. H, Dennis, H. G. Parker, EI 
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taken advantage of to create a 1110velnent for a pern1a- 
neut change of capital, but the fullo,ving \vinter sa\v 
the legislature reëstablished in the legal scat of gov- 
erlllllent. The session of 1861-2 ,vas a long one, the 
11lelubcrs sitting as a high court of Ï1npcachluent to 
try Hardy, judge of the 16th district, upon charges 
of disloyalty and violation of his oath of office. His 
sentence ,vas dislllissal froIll the bench. It nlust be 
achnitted, I think, that while the evidence 'vas suffi- 
cient to convict on the counts, the trial ,vas brought 
on quite as 111uch by the recoHection of previous defi- 
ance uf la\v and travesties of justice 2CD as by the nlore 
recent offences. 
AUlong the concurrent resolutions passed ,vas a re- 
newed pledge of loyalty, and one authorizing the gov- 
ernor to notify by telegraph the secretary of the 
United States treasury of the intention 0.. California 
to pay at once the direct tax of $254,538, apportioned 
to the state by congress, as her share of the interest on 
the public debt. There ,vas no niggardliness. 1Ioney 
,vas poured out in every way that could help the gov- 


Dorado; James Smitn, Fresno; G. 'V. 'Yerk, Humhohlt; S. P. 'Yright, 
Klamath and Del Norte; James A. 'Vatson, :Murray 
Morrisoll, Los Angeles; 
A. C. ,McAllister, :Mariu; J, G. :McCullough, l\laripu
a; T. 'V. Lane, :Merced 
and Stanislaus; T. 1\1. Ames, :l\Iendocillo; Juan ,Yo Cot, :Monterey; Eùward 
Evey, Napa anù Lake; J. 1\1. Avery, James Collins, 'Yilliam H. 
ears, Reu- 
ben Leach, Nevada; John Yule, E. ,Yo Hillyer, C. C. Dudley, Placer; T. B. 
Shannon, Plumas; J, E. Benton, 'V. H. Barton, J. H. \Varwick, R. D. Fer- 
guson, J. B. Saul, Sac,; Benjamin Barton, San Bernardino; D. B, Hoffman, 
San DieO'o; S. S. Tilton, \Yilliam Lowry, James Otis, George Barstow, J. 'V. 
Van Zal
dt, George B, Reeve, ,V. ,V. Battles, George Amerige, Caleb T. Fay, 
B. Dare, 'Yilliam T. Reese, S. C. Bigelow, S. F.; John Thompson, Samuel 
:l\Iyers, San Joaquin; C. 'V. Dana, San Luis Ohispo and Sta Bárhara; S, 
Tilton, Ran 1\Iateo; Charles 1\laclay, Jo
eph E. Brown, John Zuck, Sta Clara; 
T. Eager. Sta Cruz; George 'V. "r oodman, Shasta; D, Love, E. B. Rmith, 
Sierra; 'Yilliam In\<Tin, C. N. Thornhury, Siskiyou; J. 1\1. Dudley, Solano; 
'V. A. Ella<;on, n. 'V. Reed, J. G. Dow, Sonoma; C. E. 'Yilcoxon, Sutter; 
J. 'V. Thompson, Tehama and Colusa; J. H. :Matthews, Trinity; J. C. Pem. 
herton, Tulare; T. N. 'Machin, C. 'V. Kendall, R. K. Davis, Tuolumne and 
:l\Tono: I. N. Hoag, Yolo; J. C. Sargent, E. Teegarclen, T. 0, 
Tackson, Yuha. 
Republicans 41, union (lemocrats 29, secessionists 10. Officers of the house: 
Geor
e Barstow speaker, .Tohn Re(lgwick, ,V. N. Slocum, 'V. G. 'Vood, H. 
H, :Fellows, 
heldon Allen, George A. Hill, George C. Hough, C. T. J en- 
nings clerks, H. J. Clayton, Jeremiah 'Yatts serg'ts-at-arms. Gal. Jour. 
A
st'm., 18n2, 25-6. 
2(') N otahly the failure to try Terry for the killing of Broderick. See Sell,. 
and Assemb. Jour., 1862, App. Rept, 37, p. 703; Val. Stat" 1862, 613. 
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ernn1ent. The encampnlents \vith \vhich the state 
was charged cost the treasury $200,000 in 1863. The 
United States sanitary cOlllmission, fronl first to last, 
received fronl California $1,234,257.31. 21 Fortunately 
for the liberal desires of the people, the n1ines of N e- 
vada, o\vned chiefly by Californians, \vere yielding at 
this period an aUlount of bullion 'v hich seenled to 
justify a prodigal generosity. 
The nUlll Ler of electors in the nlilitary service of 
the U nitetl States caused the legislature of 1863 to 
pass an act requiring the adjutant-general of the state 
to lllake out a list of their natnes, fron1 \V hich separate 
lists should be sent to the conunander of each regilnent 
in caUl p, \vith ballot-boxes, that the volunteers nlÍght 
not be deprived of the privilege of voting at the elec- 
tion of that year. This law ,vas called in question by 
certain candidates ,vho \vere beaten by volunteer 
votes, and the courts, district and supren1e, declared 
that the soldiers' ballots shoulJ be excluded fro111 the 
count,22 judges Sa,vyer, Shafter, and Rhodes agree- 
ing, and Currey and Sanderson dissenting. The 
legislature asserted its superiority to the courts by 
rene\ving tbe act in 1864, and volunteer votes ,vere 
not again questioncJ. 
The invitation of the republicans to the loyal demo- 
crats to join thenl in a union party, irrespective of old 


21 The movement for sanitary help began in 18G2, in S. F., when in one 
evening 
G,GOO was subscribed by a few persons, and it was proposed to sys- 
tematize the work of collecting fund::;. The matter was take1l up by the 
board of supervisors, and public meeting appointeù for Sept. 10th, when a 
committee was chospn consisting of :\1. C. Blake, Eugene Casserly, R. G. 

neath, D. C. l\IcRuer, and S. H. "Ta:shburn, afterward increased to 13. 
Befure the middle of Sept. $IGO,OOO haù been subscribed anù remitted in 
one lJill of exchange. Two weeks later another 
IOO,OOO was sent, and be- 
fore the close of the year the t
l
rd 
lOO,OOO. 
P, to. the time that Ca
. 
opened her long purse the work III the east was Illslgmficant; aft
r that ,It 
became an institution, and during the duration of the war was carrIed on III 
a liberal spirit, but nowhere so generou:slyas 011 our Pacifi
 
oast. Th
 pres. 
of the U. S. sanitary commission, \Y. Bellows, paid a Vi::;lt to S. F. III the 
spring of 1864 to ac1
lress the people; $:200,000 was paid to him, and as said 
aùove the total amount contributed was over a million dollars. Nevada, 
Oregon, and other west coast territories contributeù $234,50G 23. Steele, Riat. 
U. S. S('n. Com., 197-243 and app. No.5. 
2;! Cal. Sup. Court, Soldier's Vote, pp. 24; Sac. Union, Feb, 8, 1864. 
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party hnes, and its acceptance, was the distinguishing 
feature of California politics in 1862. To it was added 
the in tilnation that there would be a departure frolll 
established practices in the Inatter of political bribery 
by the ne\v party. The constitutional alnendn1ents, 
Inaking the governor's ternl of office four years, the 
legislative sessions biennial, and changing the judicial 
systen1, were adopted by the people in 1862, and con- 
firn1ed by the legislature in 1863. 23 


23 The senators elected in 1862 for the legislature of 1863, the last under 
the annual rule were, besides the hold-over Dlemoers elected the previous 
year, J. G. 
lcCullough, 1\lerced, Mariposa, and Stanislaus; Joseph S. 
'Vallis, Sta Clara; Alexander G. Abell, G. \V. Clark, 1\1. S. 'Vhiting, S. F,; 
C. B. Porter, Contra Costa and Marin; Joseph .M. Caris, Tuolumne and 

rono; \Villiam Higby, Calaveras; O. Harvey, A. H, Sexton, EI Dorado; 
Newton Booth, Sac,; James H. 
lcNabb, Sonoma; T, B. Higgins, Placer; 
J. C. Birdseye, Nevada; Francis Anderson, 
ierra; \Villiam H, Park, Yuba 
and Sutter; Lewis Cunuingham, Yuha; Thomas B. Shannon, Butte anll 
Plumas. All were chosen on the administration ticket. The officers of the 
assembly chosen were: A. M. Crane, pres't pro tem; John \Vhite, sec.; H. 
G. Stebbins, asst sec.; George I. Lytle, E. 'V. Councilman, sergt-at-arms; 
JolIn E. VanDd.reD, 'V. F. Heustis, J. B. Reed, Robert Henùer80n, L. .LVI. 
Foulke, Holland Smith, clerks. 
The af:;semhly was composed of Thomas Scott, Henry Robinson, Alameda; 
A. B. Andrews, E. 
1. Simpson, Amador; F. lVI. Smith, J. G, .Moore, Butte; 
Teuton G. :McDonald) James Barclay (ThomaS! Campbell, elected, died), 
Calavera
; T. G. Butler, Colusa and Tehama; T. G. 'Vright, Cuntra Costa; 
S. 'V. Sanderson, Thomas Fitch, J. R. Clark, James Burr, EI Dorado; James 
Rmith, Fresno (elected, died); Stephen G, 'Vhipple, Humboldt; 
. P. \Vright, 
Klamath and Del Norte; E. J. C. Kewen, J. A. 'Vatson, Los Angeles; 
Robert Torrence, 
Iarin; J. \V. \Vilcox, Mariposa; T. 1\1. Ames, l\Ienrlocino; 
James 'V. Robertson, 1\lerced and Stanislaus; ::\1. A, Castro, Monterey; 
Chancellor Hartsan, Napa and Lake; James Collins, 'Villiam H. Sears. John 
M. Rule, Seth :l\1artin, Nevada; C. C. Dudley, John Yale, N. 'V. Blanchard, 
Placer; 
I. D. Howell, Plumas; 'V. H. Barton, 1\-1. :1\1. Estee, Amos Adams, 
J. H. 'Varwick, Cha.rles Duncombe, Sac,; R. S. Allen, San Bernardino; 
George A. Johnson, San Diego; Çieorge Barstow, Henry L. Dodge, O. P. 
Sutton, John E. Kincaid, Cyrus Palmer, Jacob Duth, James A. Bank'S, John 
F. Swift, Hugh Farley, Benjamin Dore, Andrew J. Gunninson, 'Villiam R. 
'Yheaton, S. F,; T. J. Keys, Samuel ::\Iyers, San Joaquin; Ramon J. Hill, 
Ran Luis Obispo and Sta Birhara; James G. Denniston, San :l\lateo; J. J, 
Owen, J. \V. Owen, D. W. Harrington, Sta Clara; I. C. 'Vilson, Sta Cruz; 
J. N, Chappell, Shasta; E. B. Smith, James Crawford, Sierra; \Villiam 
Irwin, B. T. Varney, Siskiyou; J. M. Dudley, Solano; E. F. Dunne, 'V. ::\1. 
Rider, J. }3, Beeson, Sonoma; C. S. Harwell, Sutter; 
I. 'V. I>C'rsonette, 
Trinity; J. \V. Freeman, Tulare anil. Buena Vista; T. N. 
Tn Il, N. 
L 
Orr, Frederick Lux, Tuolumne and Mono; Edwin Patten, Y , J. C. Sar- 
gent, O. F. Redfieltl, D. 0, Adkinson, Yuha. All were electe... on the union 
administration ticket, except 10 union democrats who would not fuse, anti 7 
secessionists. On a joint ballot there were 94 administration, ].3 union demo- 
crats, and 11 secessionists from the southern counties. The officers of the 
assemhly were: T. N. l\fachin, speaker; James Collins, speaker pro tem.; 
N.. G. 'V orthington, 'V. N. Slocum, \Y. G. 'V ooò, James G. Smith, G. H. 
l\lal'l,le, George A. Hill, H. Polley, E. 
I. Lyn(lC', clerks; Thomas E'Lger, 
A. H. 'YiIln, sg't::;-at-arm;:;. Sac. Uuion, Jan. 5, 18G3; Gal. Jour. Sen., 1863,20.21. 
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By every act possible, except one, the state of Cal- 
ifornia, through its legislature, declared its devotion 
to the goverlunent. It appropriated $24,260, which 
Sta
c-tl'easurer Ashley had sa.ved to the treasury by 
paYIng the federa] tax in legal tender notes in
tead of 
the gold collected, to the purpose of aidinO' recruitino' 
officers in filling up the volunteer reginle
ts. It aI
 
propriated $5,000 out of the general fund for the re- 
lief of the fall1Íl.r of Colonel Roderick 
1:atheson, ,vho 
,vas killed at the battle of CraInpton Gap October 2, 
1862. For placing the coast in a 1nore efficient stat.e 
of defence it appropriated $100,000; and $600,000 
,vas set aside as a separate fund, to be kn(HVn as the 
Soldiers' Relief Fund, for the purpose of paying a 
cOlnpensation to volunteers in the service of the 
United States over and above their regular ar1ny pay. 
It enacted the la,v in reference to soldier's election 
privileges already Inentioned, ,,
hich a nlL\jority of the 
supre1ne bench pronounced unconstitutional. It de- 
clared by act secession flags and insignia a nuisance, 
to be abated by the sheriff and destroyed; lllade the 
arE1Íng and equipping of vessels for piratical purposes 24 


ACTS OF THE LEGISLATURE. 


24 This law was intended to stop the practice of exporting ammunition 
anò arms unùer the pretence that they were required in 
lexico, toward 
which, in its struggles for freeùom from a foreign invader, Americans enter- 
tained sympathy. That these supplies dill not always go to Mexico was 
more than suspected. The schooner LiVf Oak, in Jan. '18ü3, sailed from S.F. 
with ]0 tons of powder on boarJ, who
e destination was unknown at the 
time, and never since explained. In the spring of ISG4, there was much 
sensation over the discovery of a plot to capture the Cal. mail steamers, as 
follows: S. R. :Mallory, !'iec. of the confe!lerate navy, in :1Iay of this year 
ordered acting ma-:ïter T. E. Hogg to proceed with the men un(ler his com- 
mand from 'Vilmington, Del., by the shortest and safest route, to Panamá, 
there to take pa'3sage on hoard the Guatemala or San Sahlflflor, steamers trad- 
ing between Panainá anLI Realejo, an!l to devise means to capture the ves
el, 
after reachinO' the hiO'h seas, in the name of the confederate gm--t. Havmg 
secured the steamer, b he was to take measures to arm her, and 'proceed to 
cruise against the enemy in the Pacific,' 'and to endeavor to strIke a blow 
against the Cal. trane, and the whalers in the north Pacific. Ho
g went to 
Hahana, where he hetrayed his mission to Thomas Savage, AmerIcan consul 
at that port and later one of my most valued assistants, who took care that 
the officers 
f the threatened steamers shoul!l he informed through U. S. AlI- 
miral Pearson at Panamá. A watch was kept, an!1 when the agents of the 
confed.erate govt appeared, they were arre:;;teå awl brought to 
. F., where 
they were tried hya military commission which sentenced them to be hanged. 
:1IcDowell commute(1 their sentence to impri.;;omnent for life for Capt. Hogg, 
and ten yeara' confinement for E. A. 
wain, John S. HilIcUe, ,Yo L. B:ack, 
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a felony, punishable 1y ilnprisonlnent for not more 
than twenty nor less than five years, or by death, as 
the jury nlight detern1Îne; excluded secessionists and 
alien enenJies fro1l1 courts of justice; required attorneys 
to take an oath to support the constitution of the 
United States and the state of California, and declared 
that denunciation of the goverUlnent, and ,vishillg evil 
to it, ,vas a crilllinal abuse of the freedolll of speech, 
to be punished by ÏInprisonrnent in the county jail for 
one year, or a fine of 
lOOO, or both. Resolutions 
,vere passed thanking Colonel Connor and the volun- 
teers of the 2d cavalry of California for their gallant 
action at Bear river, in Utah. It rene,ved its resolu- 
tions of loyalty, and declared itself a "union league to 
sustain the adlninistration;" expressed regret at the 
death of SUlnner, "by whose pron1pt and decisive 
action the state ,vas saved fron1 anarchy, and the hor- 
rors of ci viI 'Yar." Lastly, the enlancipation procla- 
nlation of Lincoln \vas approved, and California 
pledged to the support of the 11leasure 


T. J. Grady, R, B. Lyon, and Joseph Riggin, his associates. They were 
tried as helligerents, violating the rules of war. Foiled in this undertaking, 
the rehel cruiser, Shenandoah, was sent to the whaling grounds of the north 
Pacific via China, thus escaping our cruisers, and succeeded in destroyiDg 
the following vessels, at or near Ascencion island: April 1st, the Ehvard 
Carey, Capt. Ba,ker; Ilt17'Ve8t, Capt. EldriJge ;Pearl, Capt. Thompson; Heeto'r, 
Capt. Chace; :!\-Iay 27th, Abigail, Capt. Nye; June 21st, Eupkrate8, Capt. 
Hatha\vay; June 2
d, JVilliam Thompson, Capt, Tucker; Sopltia Thornton, 
Capt. Smith; Uriah 8u.!ift, Capt. 'Yilliams; June 23d, Susan Aúi!Jllil, Capt. F. 
S. Redfield; JUlle 23th, General Jrillianu
, Capt. Benjamin; June 2Gth, J\TÙm'od, 
Capt. Clark; Catltainf', Capt. \Yilliam H. Phillips; JVillialll O. .fvTY(J, Capt. P. 
A, Cootay; June 27th, Gil'''
Y, Capt. Orlando U. Robinson; JsabellR, Capt. 
HUll-mn 'Yinslow; June 28th, Hillman, Capt. :Macomber; J. Howland, Capt. 
LlllUOW; Na8.o.;all, Capt. Green; Bl'llnswick, Capt. Potter; JJra
'e1'ly, Capt. Holly; 
}.[rt rtlta ?rl, Capt. Macomber; COll!J1.e.gS, Capt. 'V oot]; .Pa
'o1';t(', Capt. T, G. 
Young; COL'in!lton, Capt. Jenks. Four other vessels captured were sent to 
Honolulu and S. F. with the crews of the pluntlertd and destroyed vessels. 
They were the .J..1Iilo, Capt. Hawes, June 22d; (iplu'ral Pike, Capt. H. 
I. 
Crowell, New Bedford, June 27th; J\Tile, Capt. Fish, New London, June 28th; 
and James .l.l[f11lry, New Bedford, June 28th. Capt. 1\ye, of the AMyail, who 
'was put on 
)oard the J.1Jilf), taking aJvantage of a dense fog, manned a whale 
lJoat, and went to warn the fleet, succeeding in saving two ves
els. The loss 
of the whaling fleet wa'3 a serious blow to the hu
iness of the S. 1. as well a'J 
ruinous to the private fortunes of New Englan(l and other owners. The 
value of a vessel and cargo would average $43,000, making the loss ahout 
$1,500,000. There were at this time 7 U. S. men-of-war in the Pacific, but 
all too husily employed to go cruising after the Slwnfl1ulnfllL. The tot.a 1 _ loss 
sustained l,y Cal. from cruisers on 10th oceans was $:!,OOO,OOO, of whIch the 
claimant::; received Ly awarù about seven per cent. 
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But the one thing California rebelled against ,vas 
the idea of accepting United States legal tenders as 
currency. In the east, business ,vas based upon the 
value of the bills of specie-paying banks, \vhich, \vith 
gold, forilled the currency. 25 In California there were 
no banks of issue, and business ,vas based solely on a 
gold and silver standard of values. In the east gold 
was treated as Iuerchandise and purchased ,vith legal 
tenders, \vlJÌch fluctuated in value \vith the ne,,"s frolH 
every battle-field. In California governillent paper 
\vas lllerchandise, purchased at a very profitable rate 
of exchange \vith gold, \vhich circulated as currency, 
\vhile legal tenders <lid not, except at the discount 
\vhich every day's bulletins announced. No n1er- 
chant \voulJ risk being paid in legal tenders, dollar 
for dollar, for goods purchased \vith gold, and sold at 
gold prices. 
ro a yoid losses of this nature it ,vas 
necessary to Inake contracts, nan1Ïng the kind of 
money in \vhich debts \vere to be paid; and then it 
was necessary to enact a la\v enforcing the observ- 
ance of tllese contracts. Such a la\v, caHed the 
specific contract act, "
as accordingly passed by this 
legislature, about one year after the notice of suspen- 
sion of specie paYIuent by the eastern banks and the 
federal goverUlllent. As a matter of faet, gold pay- 
n1ents \vere not entirely suspended by the governluent 
until about l\Iar('h 1863. There had been luuch dis- 
cussion of the subject during this year, and t\VO ('lasses 
of opinions \vere held. "\;Vhile the judge of the 4th 
district decided that a plaintiff 11lUSt receive "green- 
backs," instead of coin, in satisfaction of a judglnent, 


25 Sec. Chase, and :\IcCnllough, his successor, were of the opinion that the 
Cal. gold law was against sound policy, and advised repeal. The latter, in a 
letter to Thompson Campbell of this state, declared the specific contract act in 
opposition to a necessary war measure, and that thereby it assailed the national 
cr
dit, but acquitted the people of any such design. It was the opinion of the 
secretary that the e1Iect in CaL of a purely metallic currency was injurious 
to her own prosperity, because no country coultl 10ug prosper where U10uey 
('ommande(l so high a rate of interest. Immigration, he thought, wouhl be 
checked, manufactures prevented, and commerce crippled until Cal. had a 
sound banking system, such as provided by the national currency act. 
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another authority contended that paper 1noncy issued 
by the govcrnlllent ,vas unconstitutional; and Attor- 
ney-general Pixley, al \yays pronounced in his loyalty, 
condenlned as traitors those ,vho refused to take green- 
backs at their face value. To settle this vexed ques- 
tion the specific-contract act ,vas deeIDed necessary, 
and proved satisfactory, although oLjections continued 
to be raised that the state ,vas disloyal as ,veIl as short- 
sighted in a business point of vie\v, in excluding cheap 
1110ney. But all attelupts to repeal the act failed. 
The supl
enle court decided that the governlnent notes 
,vere constitutional, and also that the spccific-contract 
act ,vas equally so. These decisions s11100thed the 
public telllper, and California, ,vhile making a hand- 
SOlne profit on inlportations frolIl the east purchased 
,vith greenbacks and sold for speci<:, returned a good 
share oftbis difference to the nation at large. Orcgon 
anù Nevada follo,ved her eXalTI pIe, and passed speciflc- 
contract la,vs, and the questions raised concernir'g the 
validity of such acts was finaIJy settled by the federal 
suprellle court, ,vhich held that a contract to pay in 
any kind of legal tender was valid, \v hether written 
or not. Some hostility was exhibited to,vard gov- 
ernnlent paper as late as 1868, ,vhen the legislature 
,vas asked to pass t\VO bills intended to exclude it 
froln circulation in California, but \vhich failed through 
the opposing report of the judiciary connnittee. 
Another tender point, ,vith the people of California 
,vas the taxation of the mines, which they had al,vays 
resisted. They alleged that the state furnished the 
gold to sustain the nation's credit, and although the 
lllinerallands be]onged to the governnlent, it ,vas un- 
wise to in1pose any tax upon the product of the Inines 
which ,,,"ould tend to en1barass thenl in any degree. 
Yet ,vhen in 1864 a levy of one half of one per cent 
was placed upon gold and silver bullion, it ,vas 
promptly paid as due to loyalty. 
Assen1Llyu1an Dudley, of Placer, introduced 
 bill 
proposing an a111enihllcllt to the constitution, ':ixclud- 
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ing colored persons fron1 the state. Hartson of Napa, 
chairlnan of the judiciary cOllunittee to \vhich it \vas 
referred, reported an alnenchnent excluding traitors. 
"It is self-evident," said the report, "that if it is nec- 
essary or proper to exclude any class of people froll1 
the state, it is, first and above all, those entirely over- 
looked in this bill, but described in the alllend
l1cnt- 
those of bloody hands and black hearls, and therefore 
your cOlllmittee reC0l11Inends its passage as anlcnded." 
Sonlething of this spirit sho,ved itself in the col- 
lisions \v hich no"
 and then occurred bet\veen union 
nlen and confederate synlpathizers. Yet it ,yas chiefly 
tHen \vith nothing at stake \v ho \yere boisterous seces- 
sionists. The \vay in \vhich General vVright sought 
to hold secession in check ,vas by excluding disloyal 
newspapers frol11 the Inails, and by declaring the es- 
tates of secessionists subject to confiscation by the 
gOyernlnent. To this congress added the suspension 
of habeas corpus by the pre$ident when elnergency 
required it \vithin the Pacific department. I t was in 
thi.s Inanner that California fought the battles of the 
unIon. 


The ne\v departure in politics instituted by the 
union party, that bribery ,vas to be discountenanced, 
furnished the rock on \v hich t,vo senatorial aspirants 
v.rere ,vrecked, and gave an unexpected turn to the 
legislative choice. Both Sargent and Phelps, con- 
greSS1l1en, desired to step across the vestibule leading 
to the senate chaulber, but during the prelin1Ïnary 
caucus a friend of Phelps \vas so indiscreet as to ap- 
proach an adherent of Sargent ,vith an offer for his 
vote. This bein er exposed by Sargent's friends ruined 
Phelps' prospect
, and Phelps' friends, in rCYl'nge, 
frustrated Sargent's hopes. One of the consequences 
was that John Conness, \vho had not been popular 
with the republicans, and could not be lnade governor 
in 1861, was elected to the United States senate in 
1863, to succeed Lathan1, '\vho had fallen out ,vith the 
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adlninistration, and no longer truly represented his 
state. 
The proneness of California senators to political 
backslidings fornls one of the curiosities of history, 
unless \ve accept as true the theory that peculiar in- 
fluences \vere brought to bear that ,vere not applied 
tu senators of other free states. One of thell1, \v ho 
had been chosen for his declared loyalty and Jevotion 
to the state, had becolue so infatuated \vith the pleas- 
ures of 'Vashington life that he had not once returned 
since taking his seat to learn \vhat \vere the \vishes of 
his constituents, for \vhich apparently he cared very 
little. On this and other grounds he \vas brought to 
book by his colleague, \vho very plainly declared that 
he n1Ìsrepresented the sentinlent of California, aud Le- 
trayed the trust reposed in hilll by reason of his o\vn 
professions. The debate \vas upon the constitution- 
ality of confiscating rebel property, \vhich the other 
denied. For this a.nd other reasons he \vas censured, 
as Inany thought unjustly, by a resolution of the legis- 
lature of 1864. 
The constitution, as alllended, required the election 
in 1863 of a governor for four years, a legislature, a 
part of \vhose senators should hold over for four years, 
a new bench of suprerne judges to hold office for ten 
years, and an entire corps of state officers, the legisla- 
ture elect to 111eet in Decelnber, \vhen the ne\v gov- 
ernll1ent \vould go into operation. In vie\v of the 
condition of the country: the fact that the n
'v officers 
\vould be in for four years, and the certainty that 
every effort \vould be made to secure S0111e political 
strength by secessionists, the election \yas regarded as 
one of unusual illlportance. Nor was this yie,v an 
exaggerated one, the length of the \var, its cost, ha.rd- 
sh ips, reverses, and the necessity of a draft, beIng 
lnade the ground of backsliding among the \veaker 
sort of union democrats, who gave a Illoral support to 
rebellion by opposing the vigorous prosecution of the 
,var. This faction, defined as "copperheadß" by the 
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more strictly loyal men, had never as lTIueh COlnpara- 
tive strength in California as in the ohler states, but 
its existence \vas an iUlportant factor, and Ol1e which . 
had to be considered in electing state officers; all the 
more, too, that the follo\ving year would bring on an- 
other presidential calnpaign, \vith its nlomentous issues. 
Sargent, who had been disappointed in being heaten 
for senator, \vished to be Inade governor, anù had no 
rival this tin1e in Phelps, who did not \vant the office. 
There would have been nl) difficulty \vith the people 
in either of these cases, but Senator Conness, follo\v- 
iug the traditions of the den10cratic party, to ,vhich 
he belonged, took the Inanagenl<:,n t of the union nOln- 
inating convention in his hands, and nlade up the 
state ticket, \vith the help of tllose he was able to 
re\vard. 
The systenl al\vays obtaining in the state, of prin1ary 
elections, Inade it possible for an active politician, by 
the use of n10ney and by voting the sarne n1en several 
,tiu1es over, to secure any non1Ïnation he chose. The 
prilnaries, conducted in this nlanner, deternlÏned 
who should be brought forward in county conventions, 
and inforlned the wire-pullers of the nUlnber of votes 
that could be depended upon in the state convention. 
Our for111ulas of governnlent are by no Ineans perfe
t. 
The saIne systelTI prevails to-day, and an honest elec- 
tion is an irnpossibility, candidates being placed before 
the people for 'VhOlll the political" bosses" alone are 
responsible, and in \VhOlll the people take little inter- 
est. Hence it is that the best citizens stay a,vay from 
the polls, except in S0111e great crisis. 
Senator Conness perforlned the duties of "boss" in 
1863, making up his slate unalterably, and having his 
candidates elected. They "Tere ]'. F. Lo\v, late 
United States collector at San Francisco, for gov- 
ernor; T. N. l\Iachin, of Tuolun1ne, for lieutenant- 
governor; B. B. Reddina', of SacraUlento, secretary 
of state; Ron1aldo Pa
heco, of San Luis Obispo, 
state treasurer; George Oultoll, of Siskiyou, state 
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controller ; John G. 1\IcCollough, of 1\Iariposa, attor- 
ney-general; \V. D. I-Iarrilllall, of Placer, clerk of the 
suprenle court; O. 1\1. Clayes, of San Joaquin, state 
printer; J. Jj'. Houghton, of Solano, surveyor-general; 
Charles L. Taylor, of San Francisco, harbor cOllln1Ís- 
sioner; and for congreSS111en, Thonlas B. Shannon, of 
Plunlas; 'Villianl Higby, of Calaveras; and Cornelius 
Cole, of Santa Cruz. Cole ,vas t.he only spontaneous 
choice of the convention. All the elect \vere firm union 
and ,val" 1nen. The election of the union candidates 
,vas a foregone conclusion froIn the first, but tIle 
copperheads ran a ticket at the head of ,vl1Ích "'ere 
seyeral \vell-kno\vn politicians, John G. Do\vney for gOY- 
ernor; E. W. l\lcKinstry, for lieutenant-governor; 
John B. 'VelIeI', John Bigler, and N. E. Whitesides, 
for congressnlen; and Beriah Brown, for state 
printer. The luajority of Lo\v over Do,vney was 19,- 
831, and for l\lachin over McKinstry 21,120. The 
curiosity of the election was the bolting of the inde- 
pendent unionists of San Francisco city and county, 
\vho nlade up their o\vn legislative ticket, and elected 
t\VO to one of San Francisco's delegation ,vithout in- 
jury to the union state ticket. 
On the 21st of October occurred the special eJec- 
tion of the judiciary, according to tbe amended con- 
stitution, \vhen the five suprerne judges selected by 
the convention, namely, O. L. Shafter, Lorenzo Sa-\V- 
yer, S. W. Sanderson,. John Currey, and A. L. 
Rhodes, \vere chosen, together with fourteen district 
judges,26 forty -two county judges, and other judicial 


26 The district judges elected by the union party 'Were: 1st district, Pablo 
de la Guerra; 2J, 'V. T. Sexton; 3d, S. B. ,McKee; 4th, E. D. f:awyer; 5th, 
James 1\1. Cavis; 6th, J. H. l'vfcCune; 7th, J. B. Southard; 8th, 'Yilliam R. 
Turner; 9th, E. Garter; 10th, I. S. Belcher; 11th, S, N. Brockway; ]2th, 
O. C, Pratt; ]3th, J. :'M:. Bouderant; ] 4th, J. B. :McFarland. The 13th 
dist alone elected a copperhead judge. This was composed of the counties 
of Tulare, :L\1ariposa, etc. The legislature created another district, tIle ]5th, 
at the session of ]863-4, when S, H. Dwinelle was chosen judge. Cal. Rept, 
24, ] Rö4; Ilaye,q' Srl'aps, Cal. Nntp,q, iv. ] 5-92. De la Guerra had made.a 
speech in the state senate on a hill that threatened Mexican claims, and thIS 
speech had great influence in electing him over Benjamin Hayes, copperhead, 
in a copperhead district. Hayes was the collector of the numcrous vols of 
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officers. ,The state ,vas no'\v completely loyalizcd, so 
far as it1 public servants '\vere concerned. 
The legislaturé elect,2ï Inet on the 7th of Deceln- 


scrap3 referred to undcr different heads in this work. His patience and fore
 
thought in saving the.:)e help.:! to the historian has proved invaluable. He 
wa
 for a long time judge of his district, ùut when the rehellion hroke out 
sympa thizeil with the secessionists with whom he was associated. He was 
pure-hJarted anù high-minded in every respect. 
2ï The senate was composed of the following members: W, 'V. Crane, 
jr, Alameùa; R. Burnell, Amador; R. C. Gaskill, T. ,M. Smith, Butte and 
1)lum
1.3; Jo.:;elÒ Sheparù, 'V. H. Leonard, Calaveras; J. A, Ru;;h, Colusa 
alltl Tehama; C. n. Porter, Contra Costa and 
Iarin: S. P. "\Vright, Del 
Norte, HumholJt, and Klamath; A. C. Henry, F. L. Maddux, EI Dorado; 
J. \V. Freeman, Fre3no and Tulare; Chancellor Hart.son, Lake, Napa, and 
l\Ienílocino;, H. Hamilton, Los Angele3; W. S. 'Montgomery, :Mariposa, 
l\lercetl, anJ ::;tani,:daus; George S. Evans, J. 'V. Haskin, Mono and 
Tuolumne; 'V. E. Lovett, Monterey ancl Sta Cru};; Joseph Kutz, E, 'V, 
Robert." l\evaJa; John Yule, J. E. Hale, Placer; James l\IcSÌ1after, J. H. 
RCflJingtoa, H. L. Dodge, J. P. Buckley, Horace Hawes, S. F.; E. H. Hea- 
cock, J. A, B.:mton, Sac.; Samuel 1\lyers, San Joaquin; ,M. C. Tuttle, San 
Bc-rnarllillo a
lfl 8-tn Diego; J. Y. Cot, San Luis Obispo and Sta Bárbara; 
'V. S. 
lc
\IUl'try, Sta Chra; John P. Jone
, Shasta and Trinity; J. 'V. 
Nayle, Sierra; L. 1\1. Foulke, Si
kiyou; J. T. Hall, Solano and Yolo; George 
Pierce, Sonoma; Lewi3 Cunningham, C. S, Haswell, Yuha anù Sutter. 
Prei pro tern. of the senate, R, Burnell; sec., Charle.;; \Vestmoreland; 
a'3'!t sec., A. 'V. Bi'3hop; serg'ts-at-arm'3, John Helmsley, .James A. Stidger; 
.clerk.3, J. S. VanDorn, 'V. F. Heustis, Alùert Clark, :1\1. A. Gelston, F. 
Hallowell, \V. A. Plunkett. 
The aBemhly COIl3isted of Thomas Scott, Asa 'Yalker, Alameda; A, C. 
Browa, 'V. B. Ludlow, Amatlor; Ueorge S. Sumner, A. C. Buffman, Butte; 
S. N. Parker, L. L3.ngtlon, B. Dyer, Calaveras; T. J. \Vright, Contra Costa; 
S. Jenni'3on, Colu3a and Tehama; H,. P. Hurst, Del Norte and Klamath. T. 
Fraser, P. Tear3e, F, A, Dow, J. S. Campbell, El Doraùo; J. N. 'Yalker, 
Fre,3no; A. 'Viley, Humboldt; 'V. R. H. Dodson, Lake and Napa; E, .J. C. 
Kewell, .J. Sepulveda, L03 Angcles, S. Johnson, :1\Iarin; J, 'V. 'Vilcox, ßíari
 
posa; L. 'Vilsey, Mendocino; ,Yo S. Dickinson, :1\lercecl and Stanislaus; .Freder
 
ick Lux, O
i;; Perrin, E. F. :\IitcheU, ,Mono and Tuolumne; E.;:;tevan Ca,.,tro, 
:Montercy; \V. H, Sears, J, \V. Rule, S. ,Martin, A. A. Smith, N evaùa; M. C. 
'Vinchester, ,J. D. Pratt. E. H. Sayder, Placer; R, A. Clark, Plumas; Francis 
Tukey J. P. RhorIe3, 'V. B, Hunt, Alexander Ba(lIum, Jr, J. R. 'Vatson, 
Sa
., George J. Brook.." Jame3 Bowman, C. F. ]\Iebins, Charles Clayton, 
Nathaniel Gray, John Lynch, John S. Hittell, Henry Dutton, L, ,Yo 1\lc- 
Collian, Thomp30n Campbell, J 03eph 'V ood, J. \V. Cherry, S. F.; E. H. 
Allen, J. E, Perley, San Joaquin; J. J. Owen, \Villiam Erk.
on, J. D. Van 
Schaick, Sanb. Clara; O. H. Hoag, 1\1. 'Vhellon, J. Smith, Sonora; R. C. 
Scott, S. L. Litchfield, Siskiyou; R, S. 'Yeston, S. H. Allay, Sierra; Van 
Leuven, San Bernardino; Kendrick, San Diego; Ramon J. Hill, San 
Luis Obispo anJ. Santa Birbara; H. Devoe, Santa Cruz; J. N. Chappel, 

hasta; A. T n-reen, San 'Mateo; 
Iilton 'Va-sson, Solano; 1\1. Boulware, 
Sutter: 
1. 'V. Per3onette, Trinity; S, C. Brown, Tulare; J. B. Hartsough, 
Yolo; O. F. Rmlfieltl, L. Huhhart!, J. H. Beaman, Yuùa. Officer.::! of the 
assembly: 'YilEam3 H. Sears, speaker; J. J. Owen, speaker, pro tern; O. 
C. \Vheeler, R, H. Daly, :l\lartin Rowan, J. H. ,Marple, A. N. Gamhill, L. 
S. Taylor, H. A. Lee::;e, Nicholas 
Ioritz, clerk.;;; 'Villiam Rider, J. F. Hol
 
lowav, ser(f't3-at-arms, Cal. Jour. Assenz, 1863-4. 35 out of 40 senators, 
a'HI 72 out of 80 asgemblymen were unioni
t
. The seat in the senate of 
Hamilton of Lm Angele." sece.5siouist, was contested by R. P. Ramirez, on 
RIST. CAL., VOL. VII. 20 
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bel", and in its adminstrative zeal had nearly repealed 
the specific contract act; but Governor Low 28 and the 
pu blic press presentf'd so lnan y gooù reasons for the 
la\v as it ,vas, that the bill failed to pass. Strong 
union resolutions ,vere adopted. An investigation, 
'v hich ,vas found to be necessary, ,vas held as to the 
ca use of the destruction by fire of the carriages of 
seven guns furnished the state by the United 
tates, 
but with ,vhat nlotive could only be suspected. Three 
thousand donars ,vas appropriated to renlount the 
guns. The federal governnlent ,vas asked to establish 
a naval depot and force in the bay of l\Ionterey, to 
Inount cannons on the old fort, and to construct addi- 
tional fortifications on water-line batteries for the pro- 
tection of the harbor. The pon-tax of t\VO dollars a 
head ,vas relnitted to volunteers, and a bounty was 
granted to 111e11 enlisting thereafter for three years or 
during the war, of $160 in instalhnents to be paid 
every six lTIonths; and to honorably discharged vet- 
erans reënlisting, an additional sun1 of $140, paid in 
like lnanner. 
ro Jneet these obligations the treasurer 
was directed to prepare bonds of the state to the 
alnount of $2,000,000, to reeleeln ,vhich a tax of 
t,velve cents ,vas levied on each $100 of valuation of 
real and personal property in the state, estiu1ated at 
$17 4,000,000. Yet no loyal citizen thought of pro- 
testing, although the state was then paying t,vo per 
cent lnonthly on a larg
 portion of the current expen- 
ditures. The debt of the state, including the soldiers' 
bounty bonds, was $5,365,640.71, and the Inoney in 
the treasury ,vas less than it should have been by a 


the ground of disloyalty, being an Englishman, and not eligible. The evi- 
dence of disloyalty was complete, but it was determined that Hamilton was 
legally elected. 
28 Frederick F. Low, ex-congressman, collector of the port of S. F., gov- 
ernor of Cal., and minister to China, was born in 1828 at Frankfort, 
Iaine, 
and came to Cal. in 1849. After a period at mining he engaged in bu
iness 
in R. F. and :Marysville. He was one of the incorporators of the Cal. Steam 
Ndvigation co., and e::;tablisheù a banking house at l\iarysville. 
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considerable amount, o,ving to the defalcation of G. 
R. Warren, republican controller elected in 1861.:t9 


The great contest ,vas approaching of the presiden- 
tial election, which ,vould be governed chiefly Ly the 
conduct of the war, as the copperhead elelllent in pol- 
itics ,vas gaining ground in the eastern states ,vith 
the necessity of proyiding substitutes to fill tl)e places 
of drafted nlen. There ,vas no draft in California, 
her volunteers exceeding her quota, and being; needed 
,vhere they ,vere, and her treasure flcnving freely to 
support lIlf'll in the field. But there ,vas a delllocratic 
peace-on-any-ternls party and press, ,vhich ,vas put- 
ting forth its strongest efforts in opposition to the 
ullion-achninistration party, and encouraging disloy- 
alty by studied n1Ïsrepresentation of the ailns of the 
governUlent. 3 C!1 In the southern counties it ,vas im- 
possible to hold a prilnary election at which true 
union men could vote, copperheads calling then1sel \
es 
unionists taking possession of the polls by various de- 
vices, al110ng others, postponing a lueeting, and \vhen 
the honest voters had gone home, opening the polls 
for half an hour to allo,v the conspirators to choose 
delegates. 31 
On the 24th of !1a.rch the union state convention 
nlet at Sacralnento, "\V. H. Sears president, to elect 
delegates to the national convention at Baltill1ore, and 
selected Thornpson Canlpbel1, a la\vyer of San Fran- 


29The embezzlement amounted to S12,217,92, and was taken from the 
stamp account. 'Varren fled, and his sureties were made to pay the deficit, 
the first instance in the history of Cal., where bontl'ìUlen had been held to 
the re
ponsibility of such a deht. Cnl. Jour. Spn" 1863-6; App., no. 5, p.4, Í. 
3<1 Of this class of journalists was Beriah Brown, a Vermonter, He first 
estahli:..;hed the Rcrm'dicall, in Stockton, which was removed to Sac,; and 
fina.lly he cond.ucted the Drmocrati(' Pre.
8, of S. F., a bitter anti-administra- 
tion journal. He was one of that clsss selected by secession leaders to pro- 
mulgate disunion under the pretence of only demanding constitutional 
rights. Being condemned by the public sentiment of S. F., he first went to 
Guaymas, 'Mexico, to join Gwin, who failing him, he reUloved to Oregon, 
and then to 'Va.shiugton Ter., where he established a successful journal at 
Seattle after the close of the war. The )Iarysville Ðrpre.'?
, Stockton Bearon, 
:Merced Democrat, Napa Paci/ir lff,'llo, Tulare Post, ErJlUll Rigltts E.r:!'Jsitor, 
awl other newspapers were eug:tged ill covertly aiding th
 confede=a.
y. 
31 SavaJe Doc., ii. 
1
. IO
-12. 
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cisco; M.. C. Briggs of Sacranlento, a methodist 
preache: ; J ohn Bi
well of Butte, a landed proprietor; 
and PhIneas BannIng of Los Allgeles, a loyal Lusi- 
ness Ulan, to reprcsent the state at large. The district 
delegates ,vere Nathan COOlllbs of Napa; Robert 
Gardiner of Yolo; 'Vil1ian1 R,ittcr of Sacralnento. 
, 
O. H,. Bradbury of Tuolulnne; J::unes Otis of San 
Francisco, and '\Villiaul S. l\fcl\1 urty of Santa Clara. 
Tl1ere ,vas nothing ver)"" remarkable recorded of these 
men; Lut California had [!one throuo'h SOllle disao-ree- 
LJ ;:, ð 
able experiences \vith her brilliant Incn \vhich rnade 
the usefulness of others apparent. They ,vere in- 
structed to vote for Lincoln. 
The delllocratic copperhead state convention met in 
San Francisco l\fay lOth, having for president John 
B. Weller. Alllong the delegates elected to the Chi- 
cago convention \vere the president, and three other 
ex-governors, Bigler, Do\vney, and l\IcDougal,-four 
governors, and four Johns-but l\IcDougal declining, 
ThoInas Haves \vas substituted. The district. dele- 
gates ,vere C. L. Wener and William J. "\Vbipple of 
San Francisco; J. B. Stevens of Calaveras; Clayton 
Wetherill of Tuolun1ne; J. J. Berry of Butte, and 
C. D Selnple of Colusa. 
C. L. 'Veller ,vas the copperhead candidate for 
sheriff of San Francisco, and ,vas beaten at the city 
a11(l county election, H. L. Davis, people's candidate, 
having a 111ajority over hin1 of 4,
4-1 votes. \Vhcthcr 
or not his defeat elnbittèred hill1, he ,vas arrested in 
July, by order of General l\icDu\vell, for language 
calculated to discourage enlistlncnt and incite to vio- 
lent resistance to a draft, should one be Inade in Cal- 
ifornia. He was confined in Alcatraz until the lniddle 
of August ,vhen he offered to take the oath of alle- 
o-iance , and \vas released at the solicitation of his faln- 
o 
ily and friends. A nlass Ineeting ,vas held at Hayes 
park during his incarceration, \vhich violently de- 
nounced the Inilitary authorities and feùeral govcrn- 
tnent for the arrest; and "\Veller as soon as liberated 
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gave utt
rance, at public assclnLlages, to language 
scarcely less objectionable than tþat for ,vhich he 
,vas ilnprisoned. A fe\v others ,yere arrested for sirn- 
ilar offences. Had these Hotspurs had their bead, 
there n1Ïght ha\Te been civil \var on the Pacific in 186-1. 
l\IcDo\vell, ho\vever, \v hile issuing orders as placable 
as possible, said succinctly: " No arn1ed organizations 
,vill be suffered in the departnlent, save those sanc- 
tioned by cOlllpetent constituted authority." 
-The Inethodist church south forlned a factor in 
anti-,var, anti-achnillistration, and pro-slayery politics, 
and had, its en1Ïssaries in the rural distl'icts, exteulling 
as fhr north as the Colulnbia river ill Oregon. Thus 
it happened that Bishop l{avanaugh, of Georgia, who 
haù introduced hilllself into the state under a pass 
fron1 tIle confederate authorities only, ,vas arrested on 
suspicion, but released on his assurance that hiR visit 
,vas lllade in obedience to the COlll111ands of the church, 
and had no politi<,al significance, 'v hile he \vould ,vill- 
ingly take the oath of loyalty. 
Yet that disloyalty ,vas 1110re outspoken in 1864 
than it had been since the beginning of the ,val' not- 
\vithstandino- the vÜ!ilance of the authorities, the 
ü --' 
,vate h fulness of union leagues, and the unren1Ïttillg 
teachings of the loyal press, ,vas not to be denied. 
This \vas partly owing to the effect upon an illiterate 
southern population of the tirades indulg-ed in by the 
copperhead press, partly to the virulence of feeling 
induced by sYlnpathy ,vith relatives and neighbors in 
the southern states 'v hose fortunes had been ruined 
in the long strife, but chiefly, after all, to the selfish 
partisanship of northern Inen 'v hose insane aU11,ition 
\vas to be still recognized as representatives of the 
"chivalry" of fortner days. Encouraged by their 
seditioqs utterances, the class just referred to becanle 
l110re and l110re disposed to violate all la \V, and actu- 
ally in SOlne instances atten1pted to inaugurate a 
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systelTI ,yhich ,vould have ended in guerrilla ,varfarc, 
had It not been prOlllptly checked. 32 
The intelligence received in June that Lincoln ,vas 
reno111inated excited extraordinary ellthusiasln. The 
reillaillder of the sun11ner \\Tas a political joust/
3 in 
\vhich there ,vas 111uch confident anticipation on one 
side, antI some rather feeble attcn1pts to s('el11 confi- 
dent on the other. Frequent processions ""ere in- 
dulged in, and ahnost any night, as th8 election drew 
near, the delnocratic broon1-rangcrs of San ]j'rancisco, 
as they ,vere facetiously nalned, paraded the streets? 
follo\ving after a band playing Dixie Land, Johnny 
COInes l\Iarching ROIne, or other popular songs of 
the confederates during the \var. 
rhen canle the 
1110111entous days of the presidential election. Every 
precaution had been taken to prevent any disturbance 
at the polls. Business ,vas suspf'nded, drinking-places 
closed, and add itioual police placed on duty. T]l e 
city was dressed in the national colors, and the 
\veather being bright presented an inspiring appi2al'>- 
ance. Every face 111et upon the streets ,vore a look 
of earnest and suppressed feeling. Even ordinary 
conversation \vas carried on l110re quietly than usual. 
There ,vas no doubt of California, but there was 
anxiety about the east, for the copperhead influence 
had been increasing there also. Late in the day the 


32 An organization was formed,among the farmers anò rec;;idents in Santa 
Clara county for procuring volunteers for the confederacy, and also the 
money to support them. Scyeral robberies were perpetrated on the stage- 
line from Placerville to Carson in Nevada. In .Tune 1864-, two coaches ",ere 
robhed hy a party of eight men, whù secured eight sack::; of bullion, and a 
hox of treasure. Their captain sent a receipt to 'V ells Fargo, & Co., for 
s- cash, signed' B. Henry Ingram, com'd'g co" C. S. A.' Dep't sheriff 
Staple'3, of El Dorac.lo, was kille<l in arresting some of the gang. Sheriff 
Aùam
, of Sailta Clara co., awl a :\11' f\mney, were wounded in the capture 
of others. Thomas B. Poole was trie(l ancl hanged for killing Rtaples. 
.1..1Iouut.lln Dcmocrat, Sept 30, 18G3. A numbcr of the organization were a.r- 
rested at a democratic meeting in 
an .T osé in Aug. J-Jay.., Cnl. Pol.; vii. 72. 
Three union men in Tulare co., were killed hecause of their union sentiment. 
Among 100 guests at some springs in Santa Bárhara co., were only two 
union mcn One left to avoid trouble, and the other, a Carolinian, who had 
left his state to a.void rehc11ion, was kil1e<1. Four other union men who ac- 
companie,l him as far as Texa
, were murJered there for their loyalty. 
;,r.s Darline llejlec. H Ùi}Jan. A mer., 1-4. 
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indications of CaJifornia's 30,000 lllajorit y 34 for Lin- 
coln over l\lcClellan began to COlne in frotTI such por- 
tions of the state as could be heard franl by telegraph. 
The excitelnent was as tense as it \vas quiet. The 
city \vaited breathless, far into the night, for the first 
lle\VS frotH east of the 
Iissouri, and \vhile it \vaited 
winJo\vs were illulninated and few households thought 
of sleep. To\vard 111idnight there began to move 
through the principal streets a solid colUllln of 4,000 
of San Francisco's chief citizens, singing in one grand 
chorus the Battle cry of FreeJotl1 and other songs 
of the ,\var, not forgetting John Bro\vn's body lies 
lnouldering- in the grave, etc., while \VOlnen cfo,vded 
the balcollies and windo\vs waving handkerchiefs and 
flags, laughing and weeping together in a contagion 
of exultant ell1otion; for then it \vas kno\vn that the 
president \VhOln all trusted ,vas to remain in his place, 
a nd his policy, \v hich ,vas believed to be \vise and 
right, carried out. 
What a different scene \vas that which San Fran- 
cisco "\vitnessed on the follo\ving 15th of April. The 
city was in gala dress ill honor of victories on the 
field and in the cabinet. A \vaving sea of starry ban- 
ners flooded every house-tol) \vith a crin1sun raùiance, 
and a glad light \vas reflected on thousands of faces. 
Suddenly the crin1son sea \vas cahlled, the banners, 
drooped anrllo\vered, \vere darkened by bands of crape 
-the shado\v of a 111011strous criIne, and a nation's 
despair. Shudderingly the bells of the city tolled 
forth the dread intelligence. On every face the glad- 
ness was quenched beneath a pallor such as blanches 
th e cheeks of strong nlen seldonl in a lifetinÜ
. Grasp- 
ing each others' hands, looking in each others' eyes, 
unable to syllable the emotions of grief n1Ïngled \yith 
horror and rage which possessed them, the citizens, 


34The vote of S, F. was 21,024, while Boston with a population nearly 
double, returned 20,807 vote.3. The prtJpollùerance of adult males is not 
sufficient to account for the vote of S, F" and even the absence of a registry 
law in addition, is harùly sufficient to do so. There was an increLl_3E of G,- 
000 in one year. 
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forsaking all business, congregated on the streets, or 
wandered restlessly about, benu]nbed by the unparal- 
leled calan1Ïty of the traaedv at 'Vashinoton. 
B 1 <':) J b 
ut soon hot b ood began to stir. Terrible denun- 
ciation and threats of retribution passed fr0111 quiver- 
ing lip to lip. Nothing n10re fitting could be thought 
of than that those ne,vspapers '\vhich had encouraged 
treason should be destroyed, and to this work the peo- 
ple lent thelHselves ,vith a will. 
Four years of pa- 
tient tolerance of too great freedolIl of speech \yas 
revenged by denlolishing a number of ne\vspaper offi- 
ces. It \vas a spontaneous expression '\vhich \yas not 
checked until the Democratic J-
ress, owned by Beriah 
Brown; the Gccider/tal, owned by Zachariah 1\Iont- 
gOll1.ery; the 1JIonitor, a disloyal, cathp1ic journal, 
o\vned by T. A. Brady; the ]i!rallco-.L4rrlCricaine, and 
the l\-r CUJS Letter, \vere destroyed. The Echo d1-t Pacifique 
would have received the saIne treatlnent but for the 
fact of its press being in the Alta building, \vhich 
\vould have shared in the 10ss.35 As soon as possible 
the 
"1.ilitary \vere called out to assist the police ill 
suppressing the riot, but only a fe\v a.rrests \vere 111ade. 
Public feeling ,vould not condenln the dell1onstration, 
although to prevent bloodshed it \vas necessary to 
check the proceedings. Addresses ,vere made by Mc- 
Do\vell and others, and 5,000 Inen \vere placed under 
arms to patrol the streets. By the next lIlorlling quiet 
was restored. 
But public confidence ,vas much shaken. It was 
feared that the \var ,vould be reopened in the east, 
where it \vas confidently expected the loyal troops 
would avenge the prcsidpnt's death by the slaughter 
of confederates. Greenback currency, the national 
barolneter, went do\vn to thirty-three. Before the 20th, 
ho\vevcr, ,vhen the obsequies of the president \vere to 
be celebrated, the people had been brought back from 


35Brarly of the ltInnitor applied to the legislature of ] 8G5-6 for relief, and 
a bill was introduced for that purpo"5e, hut the S. F. delegation, to .."rhom it 
was referred, reJ?orteù aga,inst it. Cal. Jour. Sen., 18G.3-G. App. 
o. G2, iii. 
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their inlplicit reliance on one man to realize that the 
governnlent was not of men, but of la\vs, and that 
irreparable as \vas their loss, the nation remained, and 
the la\vs '\vould be executed. Then they paid their 
last sad tribute of respect and love in a grand funeral 
pageant, in \vhich the \vhole city participated anlid 
the tolling of bells, the boon1Ïng of guns, the lneas- 
ured beating of nlufHed drun)s, and the 111usic of 
bands playing sole11111 llJarches. Fourtefln thousand 
people \vere said to have been in the procession \yhich 
follo\ved the catafalque to the l\Iechanics' payilion, 
where t,he literary seryices \vere conducted. An10ng 
these were the reading of Lincoln's second inaugural 
address, the devotional tenor of \v hich nlade it pecu- 
liarly appropriate to the tinle and scene; Horatio 
Stebbins, Starr King's successor in the Geary street 
unitarian pulpit, delivered the address; Frank Soulé 
read an original poelH; the Bianf'hi opera troop ren- 
dered an autheu1; but the nlost thrilling effect ,vas 
produced \vhen all the thousands present sang in 
chorus the Battle cry of Freedoln, as it had not 
been sung since that night in N oveulber \vhen it cele- 
brated the triunlph of the nation's chief at the polls. 
It ,vas a happy augury then; it ,vas the revival of 
hope now. 
As suddenly as it began the ,var \vas ended, and 
with the exception of SOUle secession outrages 36 in 


36 The growing offensiveness of secession in the pro-slavery districts was 
exhihite(l Ly the rejoicings at the death of the president, and other acts. In 
Solano co., at Green valley, there were open rejoicings. The military at 
Benicia beinO' notified, a company was sent to that place, the confederates 
firing upon them, having fortified themselves in the house of one David 
James. The fire was returned, and two of them wounded, when the party 
surrendered. They were David James and two sons, 'Yilliam P, Durhin and 
son, Charles Ramsey aud sou, A. O. LaraInel aud sou, and John :::;tiItz. 
They were brought to Benicia to he tried for treason. ,
hey: had thre
te
ed 
to shoot Capt. Hobiuson of the volunteers for recrmtmg III that 
I::;tr
ct. 
This neighhorhoo(l contributed J. l\Iilton .Toups to the Cli 'pman pIratIcal 
crew, and offered others. In Tehachapi valley a Lane1 of guerrillas occupied 
themselves, in the spring d 18(;5, i:l robbing union meI
 ?f horses and other 
property, and committing occasional murders.. The mIl,Itary 'we.re appeal
d 
to, but no troops coulel he spared for that s
rvlce. Durmg the first 'week In 

Iay 18G5, the inhabitants of 
an Bernardmo wer:e greatly alarmed hy the 
rumor that in their vicinity were 
OO to 700 guerrillas from the confederate 
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certain localities for a tiu1c, there ,vas no occaSIon to 
entertain further anxiety. It \vas SOUle nlonths before 
the California volunteers \vere released frolH the duty 
of holding forts and guarding routes of travel. It 
has been said that California cut 110 figure in the \var, 
\vhich assertion lllost assuredly ,vas Hot true. Cali- 
fornia had few 111C11 on the Lattle-fields \vhere lllost 
blood was spilt, not because they \vere not offered, 
but bJcause they \vere not \vanted there. The popu- 
lation of the whole Pacific cuast of the United States, 
including Utah and Coloraùo, \vas not equal to one 
quarter of the population of the single state of Penu- 
8yl vania. Y et to the volunteers of this sparse popu- 
lation \vas entrusted the labor of a \veiug a vo\veJ 
secession at hOlne, guarding against foreign interfer- 
ence, and fighting numerous Indian tribes fro In Ore- 
gon to N C\v l\iexico. The readiness \vith \v hich war 
taxes ,vere paid, the cheerful contributions to the 
sanitary fund, and the loyal expressions of every 
legislative body, \vere a l11.oral as \vell as Inaterial 
support, \vithout \vhich the \var lllust have been in- 
definitely protracted, or the union dislllelnbered. The 
attitude of California discouraged rebellion, \vhich had 
relied upon seizing the ,vest coast of the continent 
\y hereon to found an cU1pire for the perpetuation of 
sla yory. In C01111110n with the other Pacific states, 
California poured forth like \vater her lnineral treas- 
ure, ,vithout \vhich the governn1ent ,youJd have been 
\vell-l1igh bankrupt, and her currency seIJing probably 
at ten dollars to ODe of gold. For these services in the 
contest for freedo1l1 she should share in the glory of 
having helped to preserve the integrity of the union. 


army, who proposed to sack and pil1age that town, and proceed thence to 
Lower California. The settlers flocked into the place, ana every citi7ell was 
ull!ler arms. See Los Angell'.'! New.'I, :May G, ISG."); MarYf17'UZ,> A]'Ypca.l, l\Iay 14, 
ISG,); Pajaro Ti/llCS, M
y 20, 186;): Hm/l'l;/ Scrn]ì.'I, S. ('a i. fVilm., 56. San 
Diego was also threatened. S. P. Altn, l\-lay 9, ISßj, These alarms resulted 
in nothing more than the loss of stock, aucl some personal encounters, anù 
terminated in a few months, when the confederates Wel e compelled to take 
the oath of loyalty 
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CALIFORNIA had never lll0re reason to regret the 
adoption of prilnary elections, than in 18G5. The 
practice ,vas begun by the delllocracy as early as 
l\tlarch 1850, ,vhen a Ineeting ,vas held at Portslllouth 
square for the purpose of organizing the couuty of San 
Franeisco, and a county COllllllittee ,vas appointed 
,vhich a year and a half later called a prilnaryelection 
for Decelnber 23d, to elect delegates to the Sacra- 
Inento state convention, ,vho ,vere to appoint others 
to the national convention for the nOlnination of presi- 
dent of the United States. The COllHuittee, to keep 
control of the organization, selected but one polling 
place in the city and county of San Francisco, and al- 
lo\ved but six hours for receivinO' votes. John A. 
v 
l\IcGlynn, chairnlan of the county cOlluuittee, ,vas ap- 
pointed inspector, and his associates ,verc Eò,yard 
l\IcGo\van and T. A. Lynch. A large l1Ulllber of 
deillocrats protested, claitning the right of the people 
to set thelnsel vcs in Inotion ,vithout any delegated 
authority, anò published a call for the denlocratic 
electors of each ward and precinct of the city, to 111eet 
( 313 ) 
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in their respective localities on the 24th, for the pur- 
pose of appointing inspectors of election, and deter- 
Inining the tinle and place of holding priu)aries at 
\vhich aU den10crats nÚgllt have an opportunity of 
voting, \vith the object of effecting are-organization 
of the party. 
N ot\vithstanding this lTIOVenlent by the majority, 
the county COlllluittee held its election, at \vhich 841 
votes ,vere polled out of 3,000 delnocratic electors, 
and a full list of delegates declarell elected. The pro- 
testing dClnocrats held their nJeetings on the 24th to 
appoint inspectors, and held their priluary elections 
on the 26th, at \vhich 2,900 votes \vere cast, the COlll- 
Inittee's l11en yotinO' a second tilne. Gross frauds 
ü 
\vere charged against the cOllunittee, but the protest- 
ant
 elected a luajority of the delegates to the county 
convention ,vhich ,vas to choose delegates to Sacra- 
Inento. 'Vhen the county convention asselnbled, the 
COlllluittee atteillpted to elect J\IcGo,van chairn1an, 
pro tenl., but \vere outvoted, and John W. D,vinelle 
\vas chosen. In an attelnpt to force their choice on 
the con vention after the election of D,vineIle, the 
comrnittce had recourse to riotous denlonstrations, 
and a scene of disorder occurred n10st disaraceful to the 
ü 
party anJ the cityo There \vas a division, the protest- 
ants \vithdra,ving, and holding their convention, ,vhile 
the county conllllittee ,vent on ,vith its proceedings, 
both cleeting a list of delegates to the Sacranlellto 
convention. When that Lody Inet, the struggle \vas 
rene,vcd, and continued for t\VO days, or until the 
delegates of the protestants \vere declared adll1itted 
by the Inajority of the delegates fronl the other 
counties. 
Siluilar scenes ,vere enacted on Inany succepding 
occasions. At state conyentions the country delega- 
tions had it in their po,ver to rebuke the ro,ydy (leln- 
ocracy of San Francisco; but the city \vas po\verless 
in their grasp until the yigilance cOlnn1Ïttee brought 
about a refornl, and the people's party, a purely local 
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organizatIon, took the governlIlent of the city and 
county in its hands. But the priIIlary elf'ctions still 
governed the city's relation to state politics, and 
al\vays prevented anything like harmony bct,vecn 
San Francisco and the state. The custoln E'8tablished 
of a fe,v professional politicians nan1ÌnO' candidates for 
all offices descended froln one dOll1Ín
nt palty to an- 
other, and ,vas not aLalldoned by the union party in 
its tiIue of strength. 
The Illost ilIlportant question in politics in 1865 ,vas 
the election of a United States senator. There \vere 
a nUn)bBr of candidates, Lut Governor Lo\y and John 
B. Felton, a successful la\vyer '\\
ith a large inCOll)e, 
hithert.o unknown as an aspirant for üffice, \vere the 
leading favorites. 
rhe Low party "
ere called 
Short flairs, and the anti-Lo,v party Long Hairs. 
When these t,vo factions of the union party 111et in 
county convention at Sacralnento, July 25th, exactly 
the saIne scene occurred as th:1t ,vhich disgraced the 
democratic party in 1861. The short hairs finding 
thelIlselves in a lllinoritv, and unable to control the 
convention, resorted to'" the exercise of ll1uscle, and 
inflicted severe personal injury upon a nunlber of their 
opponents, ,,
hereupon the convention divided, and 
the long hairs chose another place of Ineeting. Soon 
after this exhibition of the uses of prinlary elections, 
Governor I...o,v published a card, ,vithdra,ving froln 
the senatorial contest, and disayo\ving any connection 
with the short hairs, 'v ho had used his nanle ,vithout 
leave. This cour
e, although conlnlended by union 
lllen as 11laintaining the dignity of the executive office, 
gave his opponent a free course in the prinlaries. 
The short hairs ,vere the denlocrats 'v ho, no,v that 
the union ,vas preserved, eagerly returned to the pur- 
suit of politics as a trade. The question of loyalty, 
vital during the period of the ,yar, ,vas no,v caught 
up by a deillagogue press, ,vhich ailned to procure the 
repeal of the specific-contract la,v, or by pointing out 
the friends of the la\v charge them with disloya1t.ì- for 
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resisting the change to a paper currency, and thereby 
acconlplish their political euds. 
:rhe inlportance of 
national banks ,vas not, ho\vever, denied by the advo- 
cates of gold currency. The act of congress appor- 
tioned to California but $3,000,000 for a circulating 
Ineditu1l, \vhcrcas there ,vas fully $35,000,000 in gold 
e1l1ployed as Inoncy. The three rnillions could not 
take the plare of thirty Inillions, but it could be used 
to develop the resources of the country as far as it 
,vould go, and being chea.per than gold could be used 
11101'0 profitably for such purposes. That proposition 
\vas not disputed, but the hard-n1oney adyocates ,vould 
not consent to bankrupting the state by a sudden 
change of the currency. So ha.rd pressed ,vere they, 
ho\vever, by the politicians, that the people's nOll1Ï- 
nating c01l11nittee ,vas overa\ved by it, and driven, 
un\visely, to adopt a resolution offensive to the better 
class of delnocrats ,vho had hitherto voted ,vith theI1l, 
tha.t no candidate before thein could be nOininated 
\vho had not voted for Lincoln and Johnson at the 
election in 1864. 
Public Ineetings ,vere held in San Francisco, and 
resolutions passed declaring that a public and uncon- 
ditional endorselnent of the specific-contract la\v \vuuld 
be required of every candidate for any 199islative 
office. An independent can \vas 1l1ade for a reorgan- 
ization of the union party, and signed by about t,vo 
thousand citizens of good standing, \v ho nan1cd dele- 
gates to a union county convention and solicited thenl 
through the press to act as such, by this Ineans obvi- 
ating any prilnary election. Upon those n1en, selected 
by responsible citizens, deval yed the duty of appoint- 
ing a union county conl1nittee for the year; of ap- 
pointing delegates to the judicial convention for that 
year, under the amended constitution, and of nOlninat- 
ing candidates for the state senate and asselnbly. 
They repudiated the doings of the county cOlnlnittee 
above spoken of, and kno\vn as 'the buys,' and declared 
their WiS!l that in the nomination of canü.idates for 
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the legislature the convention should select 111Cn of 
the "highest capacity, purest integrity, and nlost de- 
voted loyalty;" that they should be left unpledo'ed 
and free in regard to senatorial perfercnces; and tllat 
in selecting delegates to the state conyention, and in 
the choice of a county conllllittee the sanle principles 
should be observed. But \vhen they caUle to lllect 
the boys and the long and short hairs in conyentioll 
at Sacralnento, the independents ,vere not recoguized, 
and ,vithdre\v. The 1noral effect of their presence 
was not altogether lost, and the convention perforlued 
its duties in a Inanner leaving nothing to cOlllplain of 
except the defeat of a proposition froln J anles 1\1. 
J\IcShaftcr to vote on the question of prilnaries or no 
prilna ries at the next general election. 
S. 'V. Sanderson ,vas renon1inated for suprenle judge, 
and elected by a ll1ajority of 6,000 over H. H. Hart- 
ley, but only such candidates of the people's union 
party, represented by the independents, as had great 
strength personally, ,vere elected this year, and in 
1867 the sceptre passed a,vay c01l1pletely,1 since \vhich 
tilDe prilllaries and bosses have ruled the hour in the 
metropolis. Bet,veen factions and fusions the political 
lnuddle \vas often unintelligible. In San Francisco, 
in 1865, the boys, or short hairs, fused ,vith the delno- 
crats; in Sacraillento they did the san1e, but there 
,vas, nevertheless, a ,vorking 1uajority of union 1ne111- 
bers in the legislature/ ,vhich perforuled SOlne good 


IOoon's Annals of S, F., :MS., 27. 
2The state senators elected in 1865 were Henry Rohin
on, Alameda; G. 
'V. Seaton, Alpine and Amador; J. \y, Freeman, Fresno and Tulare; P. 
Banning, Lo'i Angeles; A, L. Tubbs, \Villiam J. Shaw, J. R. Hager, S. F.; 
P. \V. 
lurphy, 
ta Bárbara and San Luis Obispo; \V. J. Knox, Sta Clara; 
L. E. Pratt, Sierra; E. \Yaùsworth, Siskiyou; L, B. :Mizner, Holano and 
Yolo; George Pearce, Sonoma; E. Teegarden, Sutter and Yuùa. S. P. 
\Vright, a hold-over senator from Klamath, Humboldt. awl Del Norte, was 
chosen pres't. 'lhe sec. elected was .J Ohll \Yhite, as,,;'t sec, Charle") \Y. Gor- 
don, clerks l\Iartin Rowan, \V. F, H eustis, Alhert Hart, M. E. Gebton, E. 
B. Eason, Bart, :\Iorgan; sergts-at-arms, John l\Ioran, Jame;; Lane. 
The assemhly was composed of John L. \Yilson, Thomas Eagan. Alameda; 
:Miner Frink jr, Harvey Lee, Alpine anrl Amador; 'V. p, Til<len, George E. 
Smith, Butte; I
aac Ayres, 
I. 1\1. Collier, N. G. Rawyer, Calaveraq; \Vil- 
liam S. Long, Colusa and Tehama; F. A. Brown, Contra Costa, L. H, 
lurch, 
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service, an10ng 'v hic h ,yas the passage of a rcgistry 
law for the purification of the ballot-box, and also a 
la\v for the lJrotection of prilnary elections. In vie\v 
of President Johnson's policy to,vard the states late 
in rebellion
 resolutions were passed endorsing that 
policy so far as to declare that those states had no 
right to reSUlne dornestic governlnent, or send repre- 
sentatives to congress before they had fulfilled cer- 
tain conditions in detern1Íning the terms, of ,vhich 
they should have no voice, but denying the right of 
the executive branch of the governl1Jcnt to deterrnille 
those conditions. On the contrary all questions per- 
taining to the status of the states late in rebellion 
should be left to congress; and any other course 
would be dangerous to republican liberty. The second 
clause of the constitutional alnenchnent, C111po,vcring 
congress to abolish slavery, would become a dead 
letter with a congress C0111posed of the late 111asters 
of those ,vhose freedon1 the alnend[))ent contenlplated 
to pass upon the measure. California senators ,yore 
requested to give their full support to the an1endlncnt, 
to the end that the rebel states \vhen adnlitted should 


Del Norte and Klamath; J. S. Campbell, J. S. Kidder, E. L. Smith, Ed. F. 
Taylor, .EI Dorarlo; R. P. :nlace, Fre
no; S, Cooper, R. J. Heustis, Humboldt; 
John ,M. Coghlan, Lake and Napa; J. D. Goollwin, Lassen and l>lumas; 'V. 
H. Peterson, E. C. Parrish, 1...08 Angeles; D. Olds jr, 1\Iarin; J. 'Y. \Yilcox, 
I\lariposa; "'illiam Holden, I\Jenducillo; R. H. '''''ar t 1, :Merceù and Stanislaus; 
J. E. Goodall, L. I. Hogle, Otis Perrin, 
Iuno and Tuolumne; 1\1. G. Ireland, 
:Monterey: Jol:n Pattison, George D. Darrin, Reuben Leech, H. L. Hatch, 
Kevatla; John Yule, \Villiam Sexton, John Bosquet, Placer; Dwight Hollis- 
ter, 'Villiam B, Hunt, Thomas Hallshraw, J. 1\1. l\Iaholmb, P. J. Hepper, 
Sac.; J. "T. Satterwhite, San Bernardino; D. B. Kurtz, San Diego; Charles 
Clayton, James Bowman, C. L. \\ïggin, S. C. Bugbee, Henry Dutton, David 
D'wyer, J. A. :McClelland, 1\1. A. Brayley, 1\1ichael Hawkins, George Hearst, 
Samuel L. Lupton, E. J. Chase, S. F.; C. H. Chamberlain, 'V. E. Green, 
San .Joaquin; R. J. Hill, San Luis Obispo and Sta Bárbara; George 1\I. 
Howard, San l\Iateo; John Zuck, J. 1\'1. Corey, A. B. Hunt, Sta Clara; \Vil- 
liam Anthony, Sta Cruz; J. N. Chapelle, Shasta; 1\1. A. Singleton, G. '.Meri- 
deth, Sierra; Thomas H. Steele, J. K. Tutrell, Siskiyou; James 1\L Lemon, 

olano; O. H. Hoag, A. C. Bledsoe, J. L. Dmvlling, Sonoma; Francis Hamlin, 

utter; J. C. !Jorr, Trinity; J. C. Brown, Tulare; Charles F. Reed, Yolo; 
T. .J. Shen\'ooà, A. J. Batchelder, Orrin Stewart, Yuba. Yule was elected 
speaker, and \\ ilcox Rpeaker pro tem.; :Marcus D, Boruck, John H. Roherts, 
J, :\I. '\Tood, J. :E. YmmglJerg, B. S. :.Marston, John Drum, E. L. 
elfridge, 
J. C. Breen, clerks. Benjamin Dore, Charles Uoberts, sergts-at-arms; 1\1. C. 
Briggs, chaplain; J. H. Hathawâ.Y, watchman. Cal. JoU1'. Sen. and A
sem., 
18G5-G. 
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be reduced, to an equality, as to representation, with 
the loyal states. 
rhe adoption of this alnendlnent, 
and possiLly others, should procede the restoration of 
ci viI }Jo\ver to the states late in rebellion. The Freed- 
ulan's Bureau bills ,vas approved, and the president's 
refusal to sign it declared" totally indefensiLle, and 
an assulnption of dictatorial power justly calculated 
to a\vaken the gravest apprehension in the Blinds of 
a people jealous of their liberties." In the proper 
s8ntÏ1l1ent and action of congress the utnlost confidence 
,vas expressed. 
The repeal of the specific-contract act was attelnpted, 
but failed, and that law reluained upon the statute 
book not\vithstanding that the supreme court of the 
neighboring state of Nevada had decided against it, 
and that the ne\v secretary of the federal treasury, 
McCulloch, gave it as his opinion that California 
\vould have been more prosperous \vith paper nloney 
than \vith gold currency. California felt that shp 
might please herself in the matter of her currency so 
long as she paid her full share of federal taxes, and 
bought liberally of United States bonds, quite as much 
out of patriotisln as \vith an eye to business. 
 In 
truth, the state needed the llloney for its ü\vn devel- 


3 Cal. Stat., 1865-6, 288-301. There was a convention of the colored 
population of Cal. held in Sac. in Oct, 18G.3. The report showed, in Colusa 
county, black pop. 21, churches none, schools none, valuation of property 
$22,300; Tehama, pop. 73, churches none, schoob none, prop. $G9,500; Santa 
Clara, pop. 173, churches 1, schools 1, prop. $75,000; Napa, pop. 48, churches 
none, schoo13 I, prop. $31,2UO; :Mariposa, pop. 72, churches Ilone, schools 
nO:le, prop. $2G,000; l\Ierce<l, pop. 27, schools none, prop. 830,000; Sac., 
pop, G20, churches 2, schools (49 pupils) ], prop. $141,895; S. F., pop. 1850, 
chnrche33, schools, day and evening, 4; prop. $730,000. Total of wealth 
repre3ented in the convention, not including Solano, Sta Cruz, and Contra 
C03ta COg, $1,417,583, belonging to a population of 3,423. In some of the 
coulltie3 just named there were 7 schools, and, including Contra Costa, II 
churche"!. 
4 GaL Stftt" 18G5-6, 909-11. In ]8G4 Cal. dug out of the ground and paid 
to the federal govt for war customs duties 8(),378,
84 in gold. She also paid 
$3,00:),000 war taxes in paper, worth 
1,500,000 in gold. There was dis- 
hur::;etl hy congress for all expense"! on the coast, overland mail included, 
$ft,G70,6:>6 in legal tenders, or ::::4,481,000 in gold, leaving S
,497,
R4 net con- 
tribution (If the 16-years-old state to the support of the govt, besides taking 
several milliong of the govt loan at a much less rate of interest than the same 
aniount would bring if invested in this state. 
HIST CAL" VOl.. VII. 21 
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Oplnent, \v hich was retarded by the prodigality of its 
offerings in the cause of the whole coulltry. 
The consciousness of being regarded in a false light 
by congressnlen and others in the older states caused 
the legislature by a concurrent resolution to request 
the president to give a seat in the cabinet to a citizen 
of the Pacific coast,5 and subsequently to recolnn1end 
]'rederick Billings of San Francisco to the president's 
notice, should the request be favorably received. No 
appointrllent ,vas made of a cabinet officer frolll the 
Pacific coast until 18 71, and then not of a Californian. 
Early in the session the election of a successor to 
}'IcDougal1 in the United States senate took place 
\vithout any excitelnent, Cornelius Cole 6 being chosen 
on the first ballot., W. T. Colernan being n0111inated 
with hinl. This ,vas the first senatorial election in 
California not governed by cliques for the succession 
or parcelling out of offices for years to con1e. The ac- 
ceptable record of the early part of the session \vas 
clouded later by the passage of bills t
xing the state 
heavily for the Lenefit of the railroad c0111panies, and 
for the increase of fares on the street rail\vays of San 
Francisco. The direct tax ,vas vetoed by Governor 
Lo,v, but the indirect tax becan1e the law. }'Ioney 
,vas freely used in the passage of these bills, and in 
the endeavor to induce the legislature to grant to in- 
dividuals large tracts of state lands on the ,vaterfront 
of San Francisco and Oakland, ,vhich, however, failed 
through exposures made by the press. 


5 Gal. Stat., 1865-6, 899, 905. The Nevada legislature reported against 
petitioning for the admission of a Pacific coast man to the cabinet or other 
representation. New Jour. Sen., 18ßß, 137. The first appointment of a presi- 
dential adviser from the Pacific states was George H. 'Villiams, senator from 
Oregon, to be attorney-general. 
6 Cornelius Cole was born at Lodi, N. Y., in 1822, and educated at the 
Wesleyan university, Conn, He studied law, and ,vas admitted to the h
lr, 
but came to Cal. in 1849, working for a year in the gold mines, after wInch 
he commenced the practice of his profession. He was district attorney of 
Sac. from 1839 to 1862, a member of the national republican committee from 
1856 to ] 860, was a representative in the 38th congress, and elected to the 
U. S. senate as a union republican in 18GG, for a term of () years, from :l\Iarch 
1867 to :March 1873. Poore, Gong, Dir., 40 congo 5-6. 
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About this tinle it becalne apparent that the Cen- 
tral Pacific railroad ,vas becon1Ïng a po\ver in the 
land. There ,vere Inany ,vho declared that the diree- 
tors ,vould dictate ,vho should be elected to the legis- 
lature, and through the legislature ,vho should ue 
chosen United States senator; in short, that the 
state ,vas aLout to pass under the rule of a danger- 
ous lllouopoly. But as a fact they interfered but 
l
ttle in politics, and then only to secure their rights 
or the passage of sue h llleasures as ,vere necessary to 
the cOll1pletion of their enterprise. It ,vas at this 
tin1e that Senator Conness appeared upon the scene, 
and assullled control of union prilllaries and con VCll- 
tions, ,vith the result that the party \vas divided and 
fell. 
The governor proposed by Conness ,vas George 
C. Gorhaol/ a politician by no llleans popular in 
San Francisco, on account of his attitude as to 
the ,yater,-front question ill 1859-60, and the ob- 
noxious railroad-tax bills in 1865-6, ,vhereby, but 
for the governor's veto, the state ,voult! have been 
forced to donate to railroad cOlllpanies an amount 
equal to about $3,000,000, a percentage of ,vhich 
\vould haye gone to his account for services ren- 
dered. After the ticket }l1ade up by the union 
convention, against which the independent press of 
the state energetically protested, ,vas published, a 
second convention was held, \vhich revised the norni- 
nations, placing on the ticket the naHle of John Bid- 
well for governor, and changing three other nonlinations 


7 Geo. C. Gorham was born in New London Ct. in 1833, and came to Cal. 
in 18--19. Vallejo Recordel', June 29, ISG7; l\Iarysville North Califor1iÍan, June 
17, 1869, Another and perhaps better authority says he was Lorn in tjreen- 
port, L. I., in 1832, allJ removed to New London in 1833. On arriving in 
Cal. he settled at :r..larysville, and became clerk in the office of the alcalde, 
FielJ, 'which position he held until American courts were established. In 
185:
 he visited the east, returning to Cal. in 1855, and was employed to 
edit the Herald at l\Iarysville. In 185G he was elected city clerk, and in 
1859 nominated county recorder, In 1860 he edited the S. F. Nation for a 
short time, so'on purchasing the l\farysville Democrat, and in 18GI became 
associated with the Sac. Union. He was appointed supt of the state reform 
school in 18G2, and in 18G3 clerk of the U. S, circuit court. He served as 
private secretary to Gov. Low in 18G--1. In ]867 he aspired to he governor. 
See further San Andreas Register, Aug. 3, 18G7; Colu
a SUll, April II, 1874. 
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to state offices. 8 These changes were made upon 
principle by those union 111en \vho \vere fornlerly re- 
publicans, and ,vho viewed \vith disn1ay the union 
party, \vhich had so clean a record, being prostituted 
to place and lTIOney -getting \vithout reference to the 
\yclfare of state or nation by 111en \vho luade noisy 
pretensions to patriotic sentiments, yet \vhose acts be- 
lied their declarations. These seceders no\v re-allied 
thelnselves to the national republican party. 
Bid\vell, however, declined the nOlnination, pre- 
ferring, perhaps, the quiet and profit of his estate to 
the doubtful honors to be derived froill being beaten 
by a division in his own party. The candidate sub- 
stituted for the ex-congressman ,vas Caleb T. Fay,9 
\vho accepted with a full kno\vledge that he would 
probably be beaten. IIis letter of acceptance, and 
speech on the occasion of his nomination \vere remark- 


8 These were'Villiam H. Parks, for sec. of state, changed to J. G. 
Ic- 
Callum; Josiah Howell, controller, changed to \Villiam Jones; and D. D. 
,McCarthy, state printer, changed to E, G. Jeffries. McCallum was formerly 
state senator from EI Dorado, serving with distinction. He was also presi- 
dential elector in 1864, carrying the certified vote of the state for Lincoln to 
\V a
hington. J ones was from the same county where he s
ttled in 18
jQ. 
He was a mechanic, had been mayor of Placerville, and was a colonel in the 
2d rcgt Cal. vols. in the union army, having enlisted as a private. Jones 
was a native of N. Y. In 1873 he was the candidate of the independents 
for state senator. In 1875 he was the republican candidate for assemblyman 
hut was beaten by G. J. Carpenter, demo In 1867 he wa3 again a candidate 
for the same position, but died before the election was officially decided, at 
the age of (j0 years. Jeffrie3 
a3 one of the original publishers and propri- 
etors of the 8rtcl'amento Unbn, a good printer and a good man, 
9 Caleb T. Fay, a native of 
Ia.ss., ùorn in 1821, came to Cal. in 18-19, on a 
vessel which, with the cargo was owned hy the Northwestern association 
of Boston a8 the emigrants to the land of gold styled themselves. George 
\V. Denny, pres't of the Granite bank of Boston, was pres't of the a!Ssocia- 
tion, and the company was compose1 of the sons of prominent men. The 
ve'3sel wa'3 commanded by Capt. :l\loore, of the U. S. navy. Fay soon drifted 
into a profitable husiness. He ran for mayor of S. F. on the repuùli'call 
ticket in 18GO, and took a prominent part in forming that party. Only 1500 
vote:.:; were given for the repuhlican ticket for mayor in 18ßO, but in 18Gl he 
came within 500 votes of an election. In the autumn of the same year the 
republicans elected their whole legislative ticket, and in 18G2 elected Fay 
mayor of S. F. as a unionist. In 18G7 he was defeated for governor, In 
1872 he opposed the claim of the Central Pac
fic R. R., to the possession of 
Goat island, and was appointed a commissioner to proceed to \Vashington 
in company with Gen. Alexander and Prof. Davidson of the coast survey, to 
represent the matter to the gov't, and succeeùed in defeating the claim. 
'1 his placed him in antagonism to the railroad supporters in Cal., and was a 
point ill the campaign ot ISU7. Pay'8 1/i8t. Pacts, .MS., 1-23. 
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able h)r their propriety of priuciple and diction, and 
consiùering the character of sonle of California's ex- 
ecutiyes, it ,vas to ]uany a source of regret that a 
candiJate so nlanifestly possessing the fir Illness and 
dignity required for the position should be sacl'ificeà 
to circunlstances so unto,vard as those attendiu o ' thi
 
ð 
calnpaÍgn. lIe ,vas not unkno,vn in politics, havin o ' 
served ill the legislature, and as federal assessor i
 
the 1 st California district. He ,vas spoken of for 
goyernor by the best Inen in the union party Lefore 
the division, but ,vas found too inflexible for the ap- 
proval,of the ConneEs-Gorhaln lllanagelnent. 
The den10cratic candidate for governor ,vas H. H. 
Haight,lO a 11lan ,vIto enjoyed an excellent reputation, 
though one long accustolued to politics anù place. T'he 
contest under these conditions, \vith the existence of 
a party at stake on one hand, the success of deep-laid 
schemes on the other, with a third party striving to re- 
turn to po\ver, ,vas the 1110st bitter and exciting of the 
lnany exciting political calnpaigns \,'itnessed hy this 
politician-ridden state. l1 It ended, as lnight haye been 
expected, in the triulnph of the dell10cratic third party, 
and the extinction of the union organization, COHlposcd 
originalIy of the best rnen in the common ,vealth, but 


1(') Henry H. Haight was horn in Rochester, N. Y., in 1825. Hi8 father, 
Fletcher M. Ha-ight, was judge of the U. S. Dist court, for the southern dist 
of Cal. The son came to Cal. in 1850, from St Louis, having graduated at 
Yale, studied law, and been admitted to the bar in that city. The father 
followed in 183-1, and together they practised law in S. F. 
11 The ticket of the Conness-Gorham union party contained the followin
 
names: For congress, 1st dist, T. G. Phelps; 2d dist. 'Villiam Higby; 3d 
dist, C. Hartson; governor, George C. Gorham; lieut-gov., J. P. Jones; sec. 
of state, 'Yilliam H, Parks: controller, Josiah Howell; supreme judge, John 
Currey; att'y-gen., John G. :McCullough; sur,-gen., Charles F: Reed; treas" 
Romualdo Pacheco; harbor com'r, Charles Clayton; clerk of sup. ct., R. H. 
Farquahar; state printer, D. O. :McCarthy; sup, of public instruc., John, 
Swett. The reviseù ticket, as before stated, changed four of these candi- 
dates. The democratic ticket contained the names of the following candi- 
dates: for congress, 1st dist, S. B. Axtell; 2d dist, James 'V. Cofì'roth; 3d 
dist, James A. .Tohnson; gov., H. H. Haight; lieut-gov., \Yilliam Holden; 
sec. of state, H, L. Nichols; controller, Robert \Vatt; treas., Antonio F. 
CarmIe!; sur.-gen.. John "'. Bost; att'y-gen., Joseph Homilton; harbor 
com'r, .Tames H. Cutter; clerk of sup. ct, George Seckel; state printer, D. 
'V. Gelwicks; sup't pub. instruc., O. P. Fitzgerald; judge of sup. ct, Royal 
L. Sprague. 
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no\y being used to pr01110te the personal aiIlls of 
aspiring politicians. 12 "In sonle respects," said the 
Sacran1ento [Tnion, "it is the strangcst chapter in 
the strange political history of California." 
The union party for four years had been guided 
and directed by pure men and patriots, but ,vith the 
con1Ïng of peace the old hungry brood of place-hun- 
ters, basing their clainls to pu blic favor on the actions 
of better 111en, no,v paraded their spurious patriotislll, 
and denlanded their reward, 'v hile the more lllodest 
real benefactors of their country were artfuBy retired 
froln observation by the tricks of prinlaries and con- 
ventions. The tricksters had forced n)any of the 
best lllen out of the union party. The seceders had 
exposed their methods, the slnall vote drawn by the 
republieans only adding to the democratic lllajority of 
9,546 for Haight, and a proportionate 11lajority for 


12 Said Gorham: 'And now in relation to the hill to grant aid to the 
'Yestern Pacific Railroad company. . . I knew some of the parties inter- 
ested, and holding no puhlic office, and being under no ol)ligation whatever 
to repre
ent the state's side of the question, I, as a private citizen, did just 
as I had a right to do, namely: I seconded the apIJlication of the èompany 
for aid, \Yas it immoral for them to ask for a bounty at the hands of the 
government? \Vas it immoral in me to join in this request? Ought the 
company to have opposed the bill? Ought I, as a friend, to have opposed 
it? 'Ye did not say the state owed anything to the company, \Ye said: 
,. Give, if you please. ., \Yas there anything dishonest in this? It so hap- 
pened that I did not own any interest in the \Yestern Pacific railroad, or in 
the contract to build it. . . , It would bave been in perfect accordance 
with good moral:s, I suppose, for me to have owned an interest. 'Yell, the 
bill passed, and was vetoed. 'Since that time the 'V. P. R. R. co., bave 
sold out to the Central Pacific company.' Leite1' to D. JJ1. Kelsey, in Sac. Union, 
Aug. 1, 1867. In 1863 a bill passed the legi
lature authorizing San Francisco 
to subscribe $400,000 in aid of the Western l>acific. The subsìdy was yoted 
for, but the superdsors refused their consent. The matter was compromised 
by a grant of 
200,000 in bonds. As to Conness, the S, F. Flay newspaper 
had this elegant charge: 'If a popular citi7en is suggested as a suitable 
I)erson for a certain office, he cannot be nominated without haying heen first 
chalked out on Conness'slate; he must express his readiness to pack sand 
and eat dirt for the Great Senatorial :Manipulator. If we require a memher 
of the legislature, he must he a friend of our' only soLer senator.' If" e 
want a sheriff, the Great 'Yestern Prestidigitateur p()urs him out of a magic 
Lottle. If we desire a justice of the peace, the Great First Cause creates 
olle directly. If we would have a head schoolmaster, that eminent scholar 
sets his traps aUfI catches one. If a special policeman be requiretl, Senator 
Conness spring8 his rattle and presto 1 we have one of his friends.' 
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the whole democratic ticket/ 3 except In the case of 
HiO'by reëlected to congress. 14 
It \vas \vith unfeigned sorro\v that the founders of 
the union party beheld it in extreilles; not because 
their political hopes \vent down with it, but Lecause 
it representeù the lllost unselfish, patriotic, and pure- 
nlÌnded political organization \vhich the state had ever 
kno\vn. For a short tillle they flattered thelnselves 
that at the judicial election in October their candi- 
dates lnight be elected, but such was not the result, 
and the conviction ,vas settled that the "ùear old 
party" was dead. The first inlpulse ,vas to lay all 
the blalne at the door of the self-constituted party 
lllanagers; but unscrupulous as they had sho\vn theln- 
selves, this \vas not all the cause. There were no 
longer any but local issues except the one of the quar- 
rel bet\veen congress and the president, and the deln- 
ocrats syrnpathized ,vith the latter. To strengthen 
their party they had taken up the cause of the \vork- 
ingillen, ,vho \vere clauloring for an eight hour law. 
This forced the unionists to adopt this plank in their 
platforln also. But as the lllajority of \vorkingn1en 
belonged prinlarily to the deillocratic party, this \vas 
little to the advantage of the opposing party. As to 
other issues, they \vere chiefly those ,vhich affected 
San Francisco, in which the voters in distant counties 
felt little interest. Thus the politics of the state \vere 
settling back into their ante-rebellion footing. 
The leO'islature of 1867-8 consisted of seventy 
o 15 I 
democrats and ten republicans. It se ected Eugene 


13 Haight's majority over Gorham 'Was 8,546; Fay's vote was only 2,088. 
uTile congressmen serving from 1865 to 1867 were John Bidwell. \Yilliam 
Higby, and Donald C. 
IcRuer. Higby was born in E",sex co" N. Y., in 
181;{, educated at the university of Burlington, Vt, and read law for a pro- 
fe;:;sioll, practising in his natjve co, until 1850, when he came to Cal., settled 
him
elf in Calaveras co., and wa,; electerl dist att'y in 18;')3; hoMing his office 
until 1859. In 186l he was a Douglas tlemocrat, and aided in forming the 
union party in 1862, which elected him to the state senate. In 18G
 he was 
c1lO")en member of congre!':s from the state at large; in 18G-! he was ret;lected, 
and for the third time in 1867, participating in the action of congress through 
the most interesting period of its history. 
15The senators elect were E. L. Brady, Placer; Horace Beach, Yuba and 
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Casserly,16 an Irish la\vyer of pron1Ïnence, to succeed 
Conness, Tholuas A. Bro,vn of Contra Costa being 
the next 1110st popular candidate. Casserly, like 
Haight, ,vas a nlan of pure private character, aud also 
of varied talents and accolllplisluuents, superior to Con- 
ness as a nlan, but inferior to hinl as a luanager of party 


Sutter; 'Villiam A. Conn, San Diego and San Bernardino; N. Greene Curtis, 
Sac.; John Conly, Butte, Plumas, and Lassen; J. N. Cha pelle, 
ha
ta and 
Trinity; Janson J. Green, Contra C08ta and :nlarin; George \V. Hunter, EI 
Dorado; H. Kincaid, S. F. and 
an ,Mateo; James Lawrence, J\Iariposa, 
:Nlerced, and 
tanislaus; E. J. Lewi::;, Colusa and Tehalna; F. A. J\lcDougall, 

Ionterey and Santa Cruz; J. \V, :nlandeville, Inyo, :l\Iono, and Tuolulllne; 
D. L. :Morrill, Calaveras; L. H. J\Iurch, Del N orte, Humboldt, and Klamath; 
J. E. Perley, San Joaquin; \Villiam Pendergast, Lake, Napa, and Mendo- 
cino; E. 'V. Roherts, Nevada; A. H. Rose, Amador and Alpine; John H. 
Haunders, S. F.; Charles Tweed, Placèr. Republican majority of two. 
Officers of the senate: L. :Mizner (hold-over), president; John "\Vhite, sec.; 
'Vilbur F. Heustis, asst sec.. C. E. Barnes, John E. Dent, 'V. H. :Frink, 'V. 
L, Hawkins, A. \Y. Perley, B. S. J\Iarston, George 'V. Dixon, clerks; F. S. 
Tarduer, T. :Mahoney, sergts-at-arms. 
The assemhly was composed of \V. C. Agney, C, T, Ryland, John H. 
:1\Ioore, Sta Clara; Thomas J. Ables, J\Iarin; Isaac AyeI', L. S. Beaver, Otto 
J\Ientzell, Calaveras; Thomas A. Brown, Contra Co
ta; E. B. Bird, Charles 
Gildea, Hugh 
ewell, Stephen \Villetts, EI Dorado; J. R. Buckbee, Plumas 
and Lassen; Marion Biggs, Paschal Coggins, A, Comte jr, Bruce Lee, Charles 
'Valleb, Sac.; T. S. Battelle, J. \V. Downer, Sierra; B. J. Broderson, Mat- 
thew Canavan, David \-V. Connely, Thomas E. Farrish, Samuel Lupton, 
John :Middleton, Frank J\.fahone, J, J. O'
Ialley, Jasper S. Papy, A. G.Russ, 
Frank Scudder, Thomas \Vand, S. F.; J. C. Brown, Tulare and Kern; A. J. 
Batchelder, L. B. Clark, J. K. Smith, Yuba; A. 
1. Church, John \V. Dwin- 
elle, Alameda; John C, Crigler, Napa and Lake; R. l\I. Cochrane, 'V. :1\1. 
Ord, Butte; \Villiam H. Cureton, 
Iendocino; \Villiam Caldwell, 
, 1\:1. J\Iar- 
tin, J. B. \Varfield, Sonoma; J. :1\1. Days, G. D, Dornin, H. G. Rollins, John 
D. White, Nevada; Perry Dyer, Sierra; ,Yo A. Davies, :1\1. :l\1eagher, B. A, 
:l\1ardis, Tuolumne, J\.:Iono, and Inyo; Asa Ellis, A. J. 'Yatson, Los Angeles; 
John B, Frishie, Solano; J. A. Fairchild, Elijah Steele, Siskiyou; __T. B. 
Gregory, George Payne, Amador and Alpine; 'V, S. Green, Colusa and Te- 
hama; Francis Giltner, :1\:Iariposa; Beniamin Hayes, San Diego; J ohn 
i. 
James, San Bernardino; T. E. Jones, Trinity; John 
I. Kelly, Yolo; R, P. 
J\.lace, Fresno; L. .J. :l\1orrow, 'Varner Oliver, San Joaquin; R. L. 1\Iattingly, 
San :l\1ateo; 'V. T. l\icElhany, Sta Bárhara and San Luis Obispo; J. 'V. 
Newsom, :l\Ierced and Rtanislaus; George Pardee, S:ta CrUí
; Thoma<; H, Rec- 
tor, Klamath and Del Norte; C. G, Spencer, C. A. Tuttle, :1\1. 'Valdron, 
Placer; B. R. Spillman, Sutter, E. C. Tully, l\fonterey; Charles 'Vestmore- 
lan
, Humboldt. Democratic majority 22, Officer!'! of assemhly, C. T. Ry- 
land, speaker; J. J. O'
ialley, Rpeaker pro tern.; John A. Ragan, Newton 
Benedict, D. F. Beverirlge, R. 
i. Clarkian. H, n. Riehert, 'V. R Croper, J. 
de la GuerréJ", clerks; John K, Luttrell, \Villiam H. Peterson, sergts-at-arms; 
T. H. B. Anrlerson, chaplain. 
16 Eugene Casserly was born at MulliQ'ar, county 'Vestmeatn, Ireland, in 
1822, his family being a branch of the O'Conners. His father was a man of 
culture, and on arriving in New York was engaged as a teacher o
 the 
classics. The talent,; anrl superior training of Eugene recommended lum to 
the attention of prominent men, especially a!': er1itor of a democratic news- 
paper, the Frecnwn's Journal. He abandoned editorial life for the study of 
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politics, ,if, indeed, he were not above the business. 
A republican senate and democratic asselubly holding 
each other in check, fe,ver obnoxious bills ,vere en- 
acted into law's than usually happened. The Central 
Pacific raihvay COlnpany Blade an effort at this ses- 
sion to obtain a gift frorn the state of a large portion 
of the tide-lands at San Francisco, ,vith the result of 
securiug a conditional grant of one hundred and fifty 
acres; the condition being that the land should be 
u-sed solely for the purposes of a terminus, or other- 
,vise revert to the state. The C0111pany could not 
den1and or receiye any wharfage or other revenues 
fron1 the possession of this land. 
During the presidential canvass of 1868 the usual 
excitelnent occurred. The republican party, 'v hic h in 
California still loved to call itself the union party, 17 
Inet in convention at Sacran1ento on the 1st of April 
to choose delegates to the national convention at Chi- 
cago, Frank IVI. Pixley being chosen president. I8 Ten 
delegates ,vere selected, two froln each congressional 


the law, which he pursued in the office of John Bigelow, afterwards U. S. 
minister to France, In 1844 he was a.lmitted to the bar, and in 1850 came 
to Cal., bringing with him the materials of a printing ofiice, and starting, in 
connection with Benjamin R. Buckalew, the publication of a daily paper, 
the Public Balance, from which the latter withdrew in a few month
, "hen 
the name of the paper was changed to True Balal/cf', and subsequently to 
the Standard, He was elected state 11rinter hy the firRt legislature; llUt the 
fire of 1851 swept away all his office material. His library, 110"\\ ever, was 
saved, and he returned to the practice of law, and united himself to the 
democratic party. During the civil war he was a unionist, but when it was 
over rejoined his former party. 
17 The call for a Rtate convention was issued as a call for a 'union state 
convention.' Sac. Union, 
Iarch '.:.7, ]868. 
18 Frank 
L Pixley was born in Oneida co., N. 'Y., in 18
5, of a race, of 
farmers of English descent. He received an academIc educatIon, after ,WlllC
 
he stu.lied law, anll moved to :l\Iich.; hut heing of an adventu
ous 
hSpOSl- 
tion, set out for Cal. in 1848, wintering in 
Io., arriving in t
e nunes III 184
, 
awl settling himself in S. F. in 1851. He was elected CIty att0rney; In 
]858 hecame a republican, and was elected to the assembly, where he fought 
the Parsons hulkhead hill successfully. In 186] he was electe
l att
-gen. 
Suhsequently he was active in politics, ana although defeated III 1868 for 
congress was wirlely known for his polit
c1.1 opinions uttered from the 
platform, and with much vigor in the editorial columns of the Arflnl1aut
 to 
which his writing!3 gave a Rtrong individuality, He has had many enemIeS, 
and has heen often aSRailed; but his disposition is hoth generous and pugna- 
cious, and in order to be himself he was u
ually to be found on the weak or 
unpopulal' side of any question. 
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district, and four frolll the state at large. l' They 
,vere instructed to vote for Grant for president, and, 
as n1Ìght Seell1 best, for either Wade or Colfax for 
vice-president. The ll1eeting adjourned after choosing 
a state central cOlnnlÍttee 
The den10cratic state convention nlet in San Fran- 
cisco April 29th, lieutenant-governor Holden presid- 
ing, and elected to the national convention to be held 
in New Yark one delegate at large, and three froln 
each congressional district. 2G Presidential electors 
\vere also chosen, although the presidential nonlina- 
tions ,vere yet to be luade, every elector being an 
anti-,var denlocrat. U'pon 11lany propositions the de- 
lnocracy ,vere purer and sounder than other parties 
,vhich had Inore recently been corrupted by po\ver. 
Their ideas ,vere certainly sound ,vhen they resolved 
" that it is not only the patriotic duty but the delib- 
erate purpose of the deulocratic party never to sublnit 
to be governed by negroes, nor by those clainlÍng to 
be elected by negro suffrage; and ,ve do earnestly 
recolllll1end the adoption of this resolution by the na- 
tional convention of the denlocratic party ,vhich shall 
asselnble in July next." N O'V, if in this resolution 
the lo\v Irish could have been included, the political 
Inillenniurn, indeed, ,vere at hand. But the party de- 
pended upon this elelnent for its st.rength. 
The Chicago con vention 111et in 
Iay, nOlninating 


19rrhe delegates at large were P. E. Conner, James Casy, John Stratman, 
and James Green, Alternates, JO'3eph Benrimo, ..Tohn C. Byers, B, N. Bug- 
bee, and John O'Brien. The district delegate3 were 'Villiam E. Lovett and 
'Vill1ams H. Sears, 1st di"ìt; J, 
l. Days and Charles Higby, 2d dist; Thomas 
Spencer and J. S. Rogers, 3d dist. Alternates, C. E. Allen and Benj. Dore, 
1st dist; Henry Q, Hollins and Abijah Baker, 2d dist; C. F. Reed and T. G. 
Frencb. 3d dist. 
20 TI
omas Hayes was elected delegate at large, with two alternates, 
The district delegates were: A, Jacohy, James Roberts and R. C. Page, 1st 
dist; Richard Heath, H. Rose ancl John Bigler, 2<1 dist; R. C. Fairfax, 
'.fhomas H. Steele and ,V oodward, 3d dist. Alternates: John Buckhalter, 
B. T. ßlyers and J. 1\1. Martin for the three districts in the order named. 
The pre"ìidential electors chosen by the democratic convention were E. J. 
Kewen and T. J. Henry, for the state; 'V. T. 'Yallace, A, B. Dihble and 
George Pearse, for the 1 st, 2d and 3d dists. The alternates being Francisco 
Pico anti John R. Kittrell for the state; and John Buckhalter, ll, F, ,Myers 
and J. :M. Martin for the 1st, 2<1, and 3<1 dist. 
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Grant and Colfax. The N ew York convention met 
in July, Ilolninating Seyulour and Blair. In August 
California republicans non1Ïnated Pixley for congress- 
luan froIH the 1st district, Sargent from the 2d district, 
and Hartson fronl the 3d district, and chose their 
presidential electors. 21 The den10crats chose for con- 
gresslnen S. B. Axtell, J alnes \V. Coffroth, and James 
A. Johnson, 22 in the order nalned. The election was 
close, both parties exhausting argunlent and resources. 
The republicans recovered frolH the democrats ground 
enough to give the state to Grant by a lnajority of 
506 out of a total vote of 108,000, and to elect one 
congreSS111an, Sargent ;23 Axtell and Johnson being 
elected in the 1st and 3d districts. 
The election of Grant to the presidency of the 
union established the republican party upon a sure 
footing, and 111ade it the great party for good and evil 
of the age. 
---'or t\venty years it ren1ainecl in power, 
and during that titne California steadily cast her vote 
for a republican president, \vhatever victories the de- 
1110cracy accomplished in state politics. It ,vill be re- 
rnenlbered that the union-republican Inajority of 1864 


21The repuhlican electors were Hoffman of San Diego, Redington of Sac., 
anel \Yestmoreland of Humboldt for the three congo di8ts, anel for the two 
seu. dists J. B. Felton, S. F., and La Grange, Alame<1a. AJternates, sena- 
torial, G. '\T. Tyler and \Valter Yan Dyke; congressional, Lewis Schloss, S. 
F., C, A. Tweed, Placer, James H. :McNaLb, Sonoma. 
2:.! Samuel B. Axtell was born in Ohio in 1819, educated at \Vestern Re- 
serve college, and studied law. James A. ..Tohnson wa
 a native of Spartall- 
hurg, R. C., horn in 18
9, received a common school education, awl studied 
law and medicine. In 1839-GO he was a member of the legislature of Cal. 
Poore's GOllg. Ðil'., 18GB, 6, 
23 Sargent, who was a printer, had at one time been compelled to walk 
the streets of Phil., being unable to fiud employment and having no money. 
He was born in N ewlJUryport, :Mass., in 18
7, and came to Cal. in 18--19, 
locating himself in Neva(la co., and engaging in mining. He also conducted 
a whig newspaper. In 1854 he was admitted to practise law, amI the f<:>llow- 
ing year was chosen <list atty. He took an active part in t1
e formatIOn of 
the republican party, but was defeated ill 1837 for atty-gen l. In 18Gl he 
presided over the republican state convention, and was first elected to, con- 
gress; in 1863 he was a member of the repuhlican state central committee. 
In ]872 he was chosen U. S. senator. As a politician he bec3.me powerful as 
ma")ter of a 'ring,' and placing or displacing men according to the will of a 
syntlicate. He was appointed minister to Uermany in ]8S
. See G,'a.'i8 Valley 
Un;nn, ,May 2:3, 1874; \Vaite, in Bowman's J......ul".'ipnper J[(ltter, 31; Snlmw P1'ess, 
in Drwnicoille .llIozwtrrin ..L
I(,88('n!Jf:r, :May 13, 18G3; JfT rrt80m'ille Pajaro 'Times, 
:May 13, 1863; S. F. Chronicle, :March 14, 188
, and Nov. 16, 1884. 
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was over 18,000. In four years it l1ad dwindled to 
500; but national politics had less to do ,vith tl1Ïs re- 
markaLle chauge than local issues, of 'v hich I 
llan 
speak presently. The election of 1872 \vas sOJl1e\vhat 
relnarkable, inasilluch as Greeley, a republican, ,vas (11- 
dorsed by a delnocratic n01l1inating convention for 
certain favors sho\vn toward distinguished confeder- 
ates,2i but the deruocratic party as a ,vhole r
jE'ctcd 
hinl, failing to vote, and the republican tnajority ,vas 
13,302, not\vithstanding that eyen more IEpuLlicans 
than dell10crats neglected to go to the polls. In 1872 
the trial of strength ,vas legitilllate, and the I epub- 
lican lnajority had fallen to 2,900. The rarty lras 
di,
iJed on rail,vay and corporation issues scon after- 
,yard, the deillocrats electing their state ticket, but ill 
1876 it gave a lnajority for Hayes, In 187
 it 
\yas again divided on local issues, but elected the 
governor by a plurality, but by a vote of 23,849 less 
than a lllajority over all. In the yery next year, ho,v- 
ever, the party recovered all but about 200 of the 
Inajority against it in the election of Garfield, and 
succeeded in eh
cting half the congresslllen, and a 
lnajority of the asselub]ynlen, \vhich gave thenl the 
United States senator, thus grasping the substance of 
a republican yictory ,yhile their opponents secured 
the shadow. In 1884 the party had so far recoveJed 
itself as to achieye a luajority of nearly 8,000. The 
fluctuations during non-presidential years, returning 
when a national election takes place to the suprenlaey, 
sho\vs ho\v the state has been s\vayed by Illunjcjpal 
agitations, \vhile the true sentilllent of the AU1erican- 
born population, at least, ,vas republican. 


The local causes 'v hich led to so 111uch variation in 
the political atillosphere may be narned under the 
general heads of taxation, corporate 111onopolies, Chi- 


24 The nailing of Jefferson Davis, an article in the Century magazine for 
Feb, 1887, explain!:! Greeley's action in this matter; but it was, aft('!' all, a 
mistake excelled only by the greater one of running for the presidency. 
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nese. In1Ígration, and labor delnands. The extrava- 
g ant habits \vhich the earl v n1Înina l ]eriod enO'endered 
t.. oJ 0 0 
in California private and }Jublic life renlained after the 
period had passed in which they originated, and l110re 
in public than ill private. The state deht had been 
all()\vec1 to go on increasing, \vhile legislatures ex- 
pended upon theu1selves and a nUluerous retinue of 
attachés the Inoney ,vrung frolll the people, or voted 
it in appropriations, either ,visely or un,visely, creating 
additional burdens. The conlplaints of the people 
caused the legislators to attelllpt pacification by pre- 
tending to shift the burden of tax fron1 borro\ver to 
lender by exelnpting $1,000 \vorth of property of 
\vidO"Ts and orphans fronl taxation; exerupting the 
land clainls of ne\v settlers for one year; and reIllit- 
ting the tax upon gro,ving crops,. vines, and ruining 
clailus, a11 of wllich \vas in yiolation of the constitu- 
tion, ,vhich declared that taxation should be equal 
and uni for Ill. . 
, In 1866 property to the R1110unt of $80,000,000 
was thus exelnpted fronl taxation, and yet there ,vas 
a cry of hard times. The savings banks contained 
nlore deposits per inhabitant than any state or country 
on the globe; but the prosperity \vas nlore apparent 
tl1an real; for, ,vhereas in other states the o\vners of 
a bank account ,vere of the class who had SOllle sort 
of perinanent hOlnes enabling them to keep and in- 
crease their capital, in California the rnoney ,vas often 
,vithdra,vn to nJeet painful ernergencies arising fronl 
the unsettled condition of society and the greater ex- 
pense of living, with the decrease in gold-proq.uctione 
As early as 1865, o\ving partly to the influx of un- 
employed persons after the ,val', there began a n10ve- 
Inent aU10no' the laborin a classes 10okinQ' to the 
o h 
 
in) prOyenlent of their condition. Al110ng the derllands 
of laborers ,,-as the reduction of their hours of enl- 
plo'yïnent without any corresponding reductiol
 of 
pay, and to\vard this purpose nUlnerous trades-unIons 
were fÙrlned. 1
o this delnand ,vas soon added that 
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of increased wages. As soon as trades-unions were 
organized political parties began to seek the votes of 
these organizations, and the eight-hour 1a \v \vas a 
sop thrO\Vll out by a denlocratic legislature to secure 
the adhesion of the unions. These saIne legis]ators, 
ho\vever, in n1aking contracts for public works, re- 
quired ten hours labor to be perfornled daily. 25 


25 Caius T. Ryland, the speaker fof the assembly in 18G7-8, was born 
June 30, 1826, in Howard co" l\Iissouri, working on a farm during the sum- 
mer. and. atte:lded school during the winter. In 1849 he started across the 
plains for Cal., finally settling at San José, where he began the practice of 
law, having previously been admitted to the bar in :Missouri. He was ap- 
pointed clerk of the court of first instance in S. F., which office he afterward 
resigned, going back to San José. \Vhell the first legislature met he was 
appointed private secretary to Gov. Burnett, and in 1854 was elected to the 
legislature from Santa Clara co., where he was the author of the first appro- 
priation bill passed in the state for a wagon-road over the Sierra Nevada into 
EI Dorado co. 
lr Ryland's health giving way in 1869, he gave up his law 
practice, and engaged in banking. He married Letitia M. Burnett, a daugh- 
ter of Gov. Burnett, one of the pioneers of 1843. 
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SHIP-LOADS of paper and printer's ink had been 
spoiled, and breath enough wasted to sail those ships 
in reiterating the proposition of aliens of other 
lands congregated. in Cali forni
 that "the Chinese 
must go," although accorùing to SOl11e authorities the 
western shore of the continent was theirs by right of 
discovery. 1 They,vere frequent visitors to and resi- 
dents of :ßfexico,2 and ,vere enlployed at ship-building 
or other labor in Lo\ver California ,vithin historic 
ti1nes. froln 1571 to 1746, and even in Los Angeles, 
Alta California, in 1781. 


See Vol. III., Nnti-veRaces, chap. ix.. this series. 
2 Chevalier fancieù he saw ahout Acapulco the evidences of many inter- 
mixture
. In the Hi
torie Chl'eti(>juw de La California mention is made of a 
Chin0is ship-carpenter. Villa-Señor y Sanchez in his 1'heotJ'o Alliel'icano, 
174G, relate8 that the Chine3e were numerous in and arounù Acapulco. The 
Japanese in IGSI were ordered. out of 
Iexico, and. were forLidden to carry 
away more than 2,000 ducats each, from which it appears they ,yere success. 
ful tratlesmen, The ChineRe themselves assert in their year-Look, tllat cer. 
tain Buddhist priec:;ts crossed into Ala:::;ka, exploretl the coast to )Icxico, and 
penetrate(l to the Aztec empire, 1,000 years before Cortés. President Porter, 
of Yale colleae, places the number of Chinese arrivals in the U. S. hetween 
1820 and 18--10 at II, and between 18--10 amll8jO at 35. This refers to immi- 
grants to eastern ports. For facts and opinions concerning the Chinese I 
have consulted some hundreds of volumes and thousands of newspapers, as 
well as the official report ordered by the state senate at a recent period. 
(335) 
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The first illlmigrants froln China to lllodern Cali- 
fornia ,vere t\VO Chinese Incn and one WOlnan, who 
arrived by the clipper bark E'agle in 1848. The Inen 
,vent to the lllines, and the \V01l1an relnained as a 
servant in the fan1Ïly of Charles V. Gillespie, \v ho 
CLìllle hither fronl Hong Kong. In February, 1849, 
the nUlnber of Chinese 111en in California had increasad 
to 54; and in January, 1850, to 787 Ine11 and 2 
\YOn1en. A year later there ,vere 4,018 ll1en und 
7 'Y0111en; and in January, 1852, 7,512 rnen and 8 
'VOlllen. By 
fay they had increased to 1],787, of 
'VhOll1 only 7 ,vere 'VOIllen. Like other inl111igrants 
SOllle died and S0111e returned, the ,vhole nU111ber of 
both anlounting to 476. By August, 1852, there 
,v ere not less than 18,026 111en and 14' 'V01l1en adde,j 
to the Chinese population of California, brought 
chiefly froll1 Hong Kong in British ships. Stat.istics 
sho,v that at the tilne the labor troubles cOlnnlenced 
in California, or about the year 1876, there ".ere 
116,000 Chinese in California, and probab]y 151,000 
in the United States, the most of who1l1 \vere on the 
Pacific coast. Of the entire 11ulllber 6,000 I1lay have 
been women. 
These people ,vere truly, in every sense, aliens. 
The color of their skins, the repulsiveness of thei.I 
features. their under-size of figure, their incon1pre- 
hellsible language, str
nge custOlllS, and heathen re- 
ligion,-containing though it might the base of all 
true godliness, the virtues of the Christian decalogue, 
-conspired to set theul apart bad they not thelnselves 
exhibited a disposition to hold aloof frcnn the \vhite 
race. Their can1ps were al\vays rell10vecl to a con1- 
fortable distance frolll the can1ps of the \vhite lniners, 
as much frolll choice as fronl recognition of the un- 
friendliness visible in the looks and acts of their 
Alnerican or European neighbors. 
This unfriendliness ,vas Inanifested by injustice, by 
insolence, and Lyoppression. The placers the white 
111Ïllers hüd abandoned ,vere usually occupied by Chi- 
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nese ,vho ,vere content with five or eight dollars a. 
day, \vhìle a \vhite 111an ,vanted sixteen or t\venty. 
When such returns failed, the l\fongolians were often 
assailed by other Ininers \vith no better rights, and 
driven a,vay from the diggings heretofore despised by 
these Tnen, ,vho cOlnplained to the legislature, ,vhich 
at every session endeavored to lllake the laws so op- 
pressive to the detested race that they should cease 
to itnnligrate. 3 
It ,vas proposed in 1852 to hold Chinamen as ap- 
prentices; and in 1853 a senate resolution asked the 
preside
lt to appoint a cOllunissioner to China in the 
person of Edn1und Randolph ,vho should negotiate 
,vith the elnperor on this subject. This artifice to in- 
troduce the coolie systeln in place of slavery failed, 
as I have noticed in an earlier volume. In 1854 a 
resolution ,vas passed urging congress to authorize 
the California legislature to impose a capita] tax on 
the Chinese and Japanese, to be paid before landing 
, by the vessel bringing thenl. I t ,vas enacted by the 
legislature of 1855 that In asters, o,vners, or con- 
signees of vessels bringing to this coast any persons 
incompetent to become citizens under our la\vs should 
pay a fine of $50 for every such person landed, and 
cOl1uuissioners of iUln1Îgration \vere appointed to en- 
force this statute; but a suit being brought under it, 
the court declared the act unconstitutional. The for- 
eign n1iners' license ,vas raised this year to $6 a nlonth, 
fronl October, 1855, to October, 1856, and an act 
passed increasing the tax to $8 per month for 1857, 
$10 for 1858, and so on, each successive year. 


3The legislature of 1830 enacted a law against all foreigners-Mexicans 
and Indians not included-which required a license to be taken out at 
20 
I)er month. This tax, together with the uncertainties of mining was, equiva- 
lent to a prohibition, and the law became to a considerable extent Inopera- 
tive, anù was repealed in 1851. In 185
 the cost of a foreign miner's license 
was fixed at 83 a month, but the act was repealed in 1853, when it was raised 
to $4. An appropriation of :=::GOO was made for translating the law into Chi- 
nese and and printing 4,000 copies. In 1855 the law eJ\.cluding from the 
courts negro and Indian evidence, was amended to include Chinese, and ob- 
structions were thrown in the way of procuring bondsmen, so as to make it 
difficult for Asiatics charged with crime to procure bail. 
RIST. CAJ
., VOL VII. 22 
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Driven froIn good to poor or exhausted di()'(-yinrrs, 
even \vith their frugal habits the Chinese f
u
\CI Û it 
diffiru]t to pay these SU111S, l110re in the nature of a 
fine than a tax, and the collectors \vere unable to ex- 
tort fronl theJn the a1110unt exacted by the la\v, the 
effect of which was to Îlnpoverish theIn, \vhile the 
revenue of the state was not increased; for rather 
than subn1Ít to the extortion, first of the Chinese 
c0111panies 4 ,vhicÌ1 brought theln out, and then of 
the government of California, a considerable nUll1Ler 
returned to China in October of this year. 
Already the cry was raised against then1 that their 
presence in the country tended to injure the interests 
of the ,vorking classes and degrade labor. It was 
argued that no gooù could conle fro1l1 allowing an in- 
ferior race, not in a state of bondage yet not citizens, 
to COlnpete in the labor Inarkets. They silnply, by 
their nunlbers and by taking less ,vages than white 
]nen, deprived the latter of the money they should 
have earned, and instead of investing it in the state 
carried it to China. In a word, they were hU11]an 
leeches, sucking the life-blood of the country. The 
only voices raised in their defence caIne fro111 the uni- 
versal philanthropist, often the ,vorld's greatest blun- 
derer, the Inerehant \v ho had s0111ething to sell that 
Chinalnen \vould buy, and, of course, the enlployer of 
cheap labor. 
To drive them froln the mines deprived the state 
of the revenue derived fron1 their licenses, alnount- 
ing, even at $4, to about $200,000 111onthly. Again, 
to forbid mining would force thCl11 in great nUlnbers 
into the towns and agricultural districts, to steal or 
to starve, for it ,vould be iU1Possible to return thern 


4 Gal. Stflt, 185:5, 216-17; Nevada Journal, Oct. 2G, 1855. The Chinese 
six companies which imported laborers under contract for passage money, 
and a certain percentage of earnings, were known severally as the Ning 
Yung, 7;),000; Hop \Vo, 34,000; l{Ollg Chow, 15,000; Yung 'Yo, 12,000; Sam 
Yup, 11,000; Tan Wo, 4,:300. The figures here represent the number of 
coolies belonging to the several companies in 1876. It is easy to see how 
profitable must have been their business. 
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en masse to China, as had been proposed, or to convey 
them in lèss than 200 vessels, each carrying 250 pas- 
sengers, or five vessels a month for four years. 1'he 
Inarine to perfornl this service not being at hand, the 
proposition to return theul to China ,vas untenable. 
It becaIne necessary then to consider the Chinese 
question from some point of vie,v having a \vider 
range than that belonging to the Inere ground of race 
prejudice Of \vhite labor there \vas not enough in 
California to develop its resources as ,vas desirable, or 
furnish house servants or factory operatives. Neither 
could improvelnents be carried on to any extent \vith 
\vages at the standard den1anded by \vhite labor. The 
monUlnents of civilization ,vere in no land raised ex- 
cept by eheap labor. But California had not reached 
the monumental period of developu1ent. Her work- 
!lIen had first to dig ditches, build roads, SO\v grain, 
plant vines and orchards, and erect nlanufactories. 
To turn the wheels of progress the Chinaman, quickly 
perceptive and willingly industrious, n1Ïght be used 
to advantage. Thus the politieal e('onon1Ï
ts. 
The opposition to Chinese iU11nigration \vas in the 
first place alrnost purely southern, and arose fronl the 
antagonism of 111en accustolDcd to regard thelTIselves 
as Blasters to\vard races to which there attached any 
suspicion of servitude. To ,york at all ,vas a sad 
con1Îng do\vn for theIn, but to ,york beside a pig-tail, 
,vhon1 even a \vild Indian. despised, was ahasenlent 
in tolerable. b 
N ext to a man who has been a master, one ,vho 
has been a servant is the lnost exacting and super- 
cilious. Thus it happened that as the llÚnes attraeted 
to the state other foreio'ners of lo,v extraction, the 
\:) 
Chinese became subject to the hatred of another class 
of white men, who without being in any sense Alner- 


!JThe legislature in 1838 enacted a law forbidding Chinamen to land upon 
this coast, except driven by stress of weather; and any captain landing such 
should pay a fine of from $400 to 
GOO, or be imprisoned not exceeding one . 
year; said law to be made known in China and California. Cal. Stat" 1838, 
293-6. 
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ican in spirit, \vere adrnittcd to citizenship and enjoyed 
political privileges ,vith native-born electors. They, 
froIH the novelty of their position as 'sovereigns,' 
were unduly anxious to exercise their prerogatives, 
and sought to influence legislatures by certain noisy 
deillonstrations, which, meaning votes, had a certain 
weight \vith politicians, enough, at all events, to pro- 
cure local legislation 6 inimical to the Chinese, and 
frequent appeals to congress to remove this abon1ina- 
tion from the land. 
For that Inany of the habits and practices of this 
people '\vere abominable could not be denied. They 
were as far froln observing the maxims of Confucius 
as nOlninal Christians are from inlitating Christ. With 
that air of perfect docility which COlnes from centu- 
ries of enforced subserviency, they ,von the confidence 
of en1ployers whom they, in S0111e unguarded moment, 
treacherously murdered for gain. Chinese n1urders, 
ho\vever, were not Inore frequent than European Il1Uf- 
clers, not so frequent as l\Iexiean or native Californian 
murders, and they \vere no Il10re abhorrent, though 
frequentlyaccon1panied by a breach of trust, coolly 
planned and brutally exeeuted. Their opiun1 dens 
were scenes of disgust and horror. While apparently 
not much given to concupiscence, they had no regard 
for chastity, and subjected their WOlllen to a revolting 
slavery for the profit t.o be derived fronl prostitution. 
But then did not our own people do these things, 
the difference being that the Chinamen used less 
disguise 1 
Ineffectual laws '.vere enacted against this vice, and 
against Chinese gambling gan1es, as also to correct 


<<JIn 1862 a law was enacted which provided for taxing Mongolians over 
18 years of age-except those who paid a monthly miner's tax-
2,50 as a 
monthly capitation tax, to be known as the Chinese police tax. But the 
sup. ct declared the law unconstitutional. In 1863 the snp. ct sustained 
the law excluding Chinese witnesses in suits where white persons were par- 
ties. They were also excluded from the public schooIR, together with negroes 
and Indians, but separate schools might be provided for either, In J 8öö this 
law was so modified that they might he admitted to schools where no objection 
was made by the parents of white children. 
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the uncleanliness of the Chinese quarter; for the 

iongolian, \vhile he lllight \vear inInlaculately white 
clothing, and have every appearance of personal neat- 
ness, had no prejudices against sleeping, sardine-like, 
as many as could be crowded into the space,7 or to 
living surrounded by filth that snlelt to heaven. To 
Inatters like these the attention of congress \vas every 
now and then directed by the legislators of California, 
but \vithout result. 
In 1867 elnigration schemes were organized by 
lne
ns of ,vhich Chinese coolies were to be supplied 
by the six companies to \vork on sugar and cotton 
plantations in the gulf states; but the contractors 
failed to pay, and the Mongolians retired froln the 
engagement. In 1870 the legislature ,vas again nloved 
to ilnpose a penalty of not less than $1,000 nor 11101'e 
than $5,000, or imprisonnlent, upon anyone bringing 
to these shores any subject of China or Japan \vith- 
out first presenting evidence of l1Ïs or her good char- 
acter to the cOllI1nissioner of ilnn1Ígration, but the 
supreme court decided against its constitutionality. 
The sallIe year the lllunicipality of San Francisco 
passed an ordinance forbidding the enlploYlnent of 
Chinese on public ,yorks of any kind; and in 1876, 
in an act to create an irrigation district in the counties 
of Alanleda, Contra Costa, San Joaquin, Stanislaus, 
Merced
 Fresno, and Tulare, it ,vas forbidden to en1- 
ploy Chincse labor in the construction of any canal or 
ditch provided for in the act. In 1878 a la\v ,vas en- 
acted forbidding aliens debarred from citizenship to 
acquire title to real estate; and another withholding 
business licenses fronl the same class. La \VS of this 
description served to pacify the other alien elelncnt, 
and gave the courts some labor in setting aside after- 
ward. The supervisors of San Francisco even ex- 


7 The legislatnre in 1876 made it a misdemeanor, punishahle hy, a 
ne of 
from 
l 0 to $50, for any person to let or occupy any apartment wIthm the 
limits of an incorporated city, which cuntained le:-;s than 500 feet of space 
in the clear to each '[?erson. This law was sustained by the sup. ct. 
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cluded Chinese granite frolll use in the public works; 
and passed an ordinance 'v hich required that the hair 
of any convicted luale prisoner should be cut ,vithin 
one inch of the head in order to sacrifice the queues 
of the Chinese convicts-a greater indignity than if 
their ears had been cut off This was celebrated un- 
der the nalne of the Pig 
rai] Ordinance, and was ve- 
toed by the luayor as barbarous and Inalicious. In 
1876 the supervisors required a license of $2 per 
quarter froln a laundry using a one-horse vehicle, and 
$4 per quarter for a t,vo-horse vehicle; but charged 
laundries using no horses-Ineaning those of the Chi- 
nese-$15 per quarter. The courts again interfered 
to prevent this injustice. 
In the Ineantimc the Chinese, protected by the 
better seutiment of the intelligent and right-n1Ïnded, 
and the decrees of the suprcllle court, held their 
ground, and ,vere constantly employed. Gardening, 
faruling, viticulture, hortieulture, laundrying, cooking, 
and general house,vork ,vere nlonopolized by thelll to 
a great extent. Railroad cOlnpanies elnployed them 
to build their roads; and they worked in luines, in 
lUluber districts, and in the great fisheries. They 
canle at last to engage in sonle 11lanufactures, such as 
shoelnaking, cigarnlaking, and a few other trades, but 
relnaining in every sense aliens. In 1865 a stealn- 
ship line to China, carrying the mails n10nthly be- 
t,\Teen San Francisco and Chinese ports, ,vas author- 
ized by congress, and established in 1867, thus recog- 
nizing the inlportance of. the trade with China and 
Japan. S 
Anson Burlingame, the Anlericanminister to China 
fr0111 18 G 1 to 1867, being taken into the confidence 
and friend
hip of the regent of the enlpire, Prince 
Kung, ,vas authorized by that potentate to frame 


S Gwin as early as 1851 adv'ocated a China mail, and prided himself on 
being the projector of the enterprise; but the scheme was advocated in con- 
gress by Benton in the 40's, and outlined even earlier by Jefferson. They, 
however, started their lÏI
e from the Columbia river. 
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treaties of alnity ,vith European nations as the rep- 
resentative of China, and also to amend the existing 
treaty with the United. States. 9 Fron} this amEnded 
treaty sprang the strong hostility to the Chinese 
,vhich marked the Jaws anù ordinances aLove referred 
to; for the clauses added by Burlinganle agreed to 
the lllutual protection of the citizens of China or the 
U uited States on each others' soil; to freedoIn in re- 
ligious opinions and exercises; to the right to reside 
in either country at will, with all the privih-'ges ac- 
corded to the nlost favored nations, ,vith the right to 
enact p
nalla\vs for the prevention of involuntary im- 
nÚgration, to establish an international system of cur- 
rency and COllllnerce; and to enjoy tbe privilege of 
adlnission to the public schools of the United States, 
or the establishlnent of An1erican schools in China. 
Against this liberal and intrinsically just policy, tbe 
anti-Chinese party in California protested; and as tLe 
years passed, reþelled more and more strenuously, 
,the outcry Leing increased by the obscurity of the 
naturalization la\vs, the act of 1804 confining the 
privilege to free 'v hite persons, and the law of 1870 
extending it to persons of African nativity and de- 
scent. The Revised Statutes of 1873 dl'oppld the 
,vords, "being free \v!lite persons," by clerical error 
as it \vas alleged, and a few Asiatics took advantage 
of the ,vording to becollle naturalized. This ad, ance 
upon the privileges of \vhite and black nlen roused 
renewed hostility, public sentilnent generally being 
against incorporating into our civilization these alien 
pagans, and in 1875 l\iongolians ,vere excluded fron1 
naturalization rights. The Ï1nportation of Chinese 
WOlnen for illicit purposes ,vas nlade punishable by a 


9 A treaty was negotiated with China in 184:1 by 
Iinister Cushing, which 
was moddied in 1850, hy :Minister Reed in 1838 ,and further modified by Bur- 
lingame in 1868. The U. S. law of 1862 prohibited the importation of 
coolies, and the treaty also. In 1870 congress declared that no tax should 
be imposed by any state upon persons immigrating thereto, which was not 
enforced upon eyery other immigrant to such state from any other fureign 
country. Thus California wa::; pro:vcrly heM ill check by the general gov't. 
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penalty of $5,000 and five years' inlprisonment, by act 
of congress; but the law ,vas declared unconstitu- 
tional, and the only bar to this species of iUlluigra- 
tion ,vas a fine of $
,OOO, and one year's iUlprisOllnlent 
for bringing to the country any person cOlnpulsorily. 
The inlportation of laborers under contract, ,vas also 
made subject to a penalty of $500, and a year in 
prison for each person so brought to the country. 10 
But none of this legislation ,vas likely to eradieate 
the evils of which the ,vorkingnlen of California com- 
plained, the greatest of ,vhich ,vas that China ,vas 
absorbing the industries of California as fast as its 
busy population becanle inducted into our Inethods, to 
the exclusion of the white ,vorklnen. This exclusion 
was of t,vo kinds: voluntary, where white TIlen re- 
fused to work beside Chinan1en, and involuntary, 
'v here employers preferred to avail themselves of 
Chinese cheap labor. 
In April 1876 the state senate itPpointed a com- 
nlittee to take testilnony upon the effect, moral, social, 
and political, of Chinese inlmigration, ,and $5,000 was 
authorized by the legislature to be expended by the 
city of San Francisco, in sending a delegation to 
Washington to procure such a nlodification of the 
Burlingame treaty as to prevent the cOlning of 
certain classes to our shores. The commission sat 
frotH October 18th to N ovenlber 18th, their in'
esti- 
gations filling 173 printed pages, but practically the 
subject relnained ,vhere it had been, nothing, ne,v be- 
ing elicited. Congress in 1877-8 so far yielded to 
the pressure as to lay a per capita tax of $
. 50 on 
each Asiatic arriving in the country, officials ex- 
cepted, any evasion of the law subjecting the offender 


1(') The Chinese six companies were really contractors and importers, 
although they attempted to pass themselves off as benevolent organizations. 
They governed and controlled with an iron hand all the Chinese in the 
country, and sustained a secret orga.nization of highbinders, who were 
not only a detective police, but secret avengers of any infraction of the com- 
panie,:;' rules. :-';0 swift and mysterious were their blows that the S. F. police 
seldom succeeded in capturing a highbinder who had exacted' Llood atone- 
ment' in the Chine:5e quarter 
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to five years' labor in the state prison, the act to take 
effect in January 18 7
) 
When congress caIne to take hold of the subject, 
although not sharing in the prejudices of California 
,vorkingnlen, or the California delegation in congress, 
it found a knotty question to be solved. Alien aga inst 
alien, one as bad as the other, the national traditions 
being a country free, open to all, and the ignorant 
\\rhite and the ignorant black having been accepted, 
how could the ignorant yellow be kept a,vay at the 
modest request of the ignorant white 1 In 1877-8 it 
,vas proposed to lin1Ît the nUll1ber ,vhich n1Ïght COllie 
by any single vesseL .LL\nother proposition ,vas to 
punish contracting here or elsewhere for the ilnpor- 
tation of Chinese; and still another contemplated col- 
onizing those already here on governn1ent land. Dur- 
ing the spring of 1878 a special agent ,vas sent to Cali- 
fornia to nlake a quiet investigation into the subject. 
I t had been said by Californians in congress that 
revolution ,vould result fron1 a longer delay in com- 
plying ,vith the delnands of the Inajority in the state 
\vho desired the expulsion of the Chinese. It was 
no ne,v thing, indeed, for attacks to be Inade upon 
their can1ps in nlining regions, \vhether the nlines 
,vere in placers, quartz, 01' coal; but after the futile 
efforts to change the Burlinganle treaty, the thrcats 
of violence increased and riots occurred in various 
places,l1 as in Los Angeles, Chico, and San Francisco, 
,v here an attack ,vas lnade upon the Chinese laun- 
dries, some of \vhich \vere sacked and burned in 
1877. 
The California delegation in congress found them- 
selves in the position of being suspected of haying a 
hysterical mania on the Chinese question. Grave 
senators of N ew England insisted upon extending to 
a half-civilized nation the constitutional privileges 


llRee L08 Angeles Strrr, Aug. 1871, and April 7, 1877; T}'urkce Rrpublimn, 
Dec. 1879; S. F. A Ita., March ]7, and April 
, 1877; Son Die!Jo ."}{ews, July 
27, 1877; R08sfrom JVis. to Cal., 95, 99, 101, lOG-7, 127-8. 
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\vhich the authors of our organic la, v proviùed for 
the people of enlightened nations,12 and they ill
isted 
that the luajority of people in this state, of all elasses, 
,vere as 111uch governed by jealousy and prej udice as 
,vas a disorderly alien element whose doings had been 
bruited by a sensational press at hOlne, and freely 
criticised by the press abroad. It ,vas in vain that 
the report of the investigating cOlnnlittee ,vas spread 
be fore then1, and c01l1nlcnted on by such nlon as Sar- 
gent, Page, l\Iiller, Farley, and otherS-lllen of sound 
enough Ininds anù argulnents \v hen conl1110n-sense 
,vas on the side of profit, but 'v hose professed vie\vs 
had to be taken ,vith allo,vance when any other atti- 
tude ,,,,as to theln political death. Argulllents ,vere 
advanced to sho,v that certain lllanufactories could 
not be operated ,vith profit except by Chinese cheap 
labor; that railroads could not be built without it; 
and tl1at house-seryants could not be obtained except 
fron1 au)ong this people. This position was sustained, 
so far as the railroads were cOllcerned
by the attitude 
of the Central Pacific. White labor, by refusing to 
descend to the leyel of yello,v labor, ,vas held at a 
higher figure in California than many ellJployers 
could ,yell afford. This ,vas peculiarly true of do- 
nlestic service. A Chinalnan ,vould do more and bet- 
ter \vork in the kitchen than the fClnale coole On 
farn1s he ,vas ahnost indispensable, being the only 
available help for the hard-,yorked house,vife. 13 At 
the sanle titue, ,,
ith this peculiar c0l11petition, wages 
in California did not as else,vhere follow the general 


12 Senator Hoar maintained that' the function of the American people, 
the duty 'which God had committed to them, is to 'work out in practical 
history the truth that whenever Got! has placed in a human frame a human 
soul, that which is created is the equal of every other like crcature on the 
face of the earth-equal, among other things, in the right to go everywhcre 
on this glohe, and to seek and enjoy the Llessings of life, liLerty, and the 
pursuit of happiness at his own will.' 
13 The amount of opium which paid duty at S, F. from 18ï3 to J
77, in- 
clusive, was 2ü9,7l2 pounlls; awl the amount confiscated for smugglmg a;nd 
sold in the same time, realized $]20,173. 'Yhat amGunt escaped detectlOn 
cannot be known. Rtpt Cw;tom-llOusc Comm'rs, 1877, p. 6-8. 
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la\v of supply and dernand, but adapted thenlsel ves 
to the changing condition of the country. 14 
Mean\vhile, the restriction or prohibition of Chinese 
imll1Ïgration contin ued to be agitated. In 1879 
President Hayes yetoecl an act passed by congress on 
the s1.lbject, but conflicting ,vith the teru1S of the Bur- 
lingallle treaty. The follo\ving year the president 
appointed three cOlnll1Ïssiollers, J anles B. Angell uf 
l\Iichigan, John F. S\vift of California, and 'Villian1 
Henry Trescott of South Carolina, to proceed to 
China for the purpose of forlHing ne\v treaties. The 
cOJnluissioners \vere ell1Ïnently successful, finding the 
Chinese plenipotentiaries, Pao Chuln and Li Hungtsao, 
willing to concede to the United States the control 
and regulation of iininigration, the elnperor never 
having been desirous of expatriating any of his nu- 
lnerous subjects; and on the 17th of November, 1880, 
it \vas agreed that \vhenever, in the opinion Gf the 
governlnent of the United States, the interests of the 
country ,vere endangered by the cOIning to or resi- 
dence in it of the Chinese, such cOIning n1ight be 
suspended for a tillle, the linlÍtation to apply only to 
laborers, and not to other classes. The Chinese already 
in the country \vere accorded" all the rights, priv- 
ileges, iIlllnunities, and exelnptions accorded to citi- 
zens of the most favored nation." This treaty ,vas 


It A
 an example of a poster issued by a Chinese laundry association when 
one of its rules was broken by one of their countrymen, who estaLlished a 
laundry within a prohiLited distance of another wash-house, is the folluwing, 
translated Ly Condit, a Chinese scholar: 'Because here a country has laws 
and customs which they oLserved, afterward families also mutually folluw, 
how much more have come down to us for a long time-each man doing his 
duty dare
 not not ohserve them. At this time 'V ong Yee Nui, on Second 
street, Orleans laundry, secretly has opened Lusiness, so Lroken rules, rest- 
ing on his own force, cannot oppose him, therefore a3semLIe in. hall. ,\. e 
men, one heart, put forth exertion mutually to aid, must clean hun out and 
avoid after trouhle. Therefore deliberate the following particular: In our 
companies numLer of friend ,vho has aLility first to kill \Y ong San Chee, 
thankfully give him 2000 round dollars. Afterward also take 'Y ong Yee 
N ui, de'3troy his name, thankfully give him 600 round dollars. If only 
wound him, not kill, also give him one half in his hand. At this time what 
trouble comes cannot tell. If he cannot get away, is seized hy foreigners, 
and put in jail, then our company manage the whole affair, Do not swallow 
our words; this poster is put up a'3 evidence. K wong 
ui, first year, fifth 
month. Lucky day fixed. Kwong Hong Tong, put forth.' 
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ratified by the senate on l\fay 5th, 1881, and ratifica- 
tions exchanged at Peking, July 19th of the saIne 
year. A supplen1ental treaty concerning COInlnerce 
agreed to prohibit the in1portation of opiuIn by Chi- 
llese subjects. 
Congress \vas now at liberty to enact such laws as 
should satisfy the better sense of the inhabitants of 
the Pacific coast, if not silence the clalnor of the for- . 
eign residents of European birth. The first bin which 
,vas passed was voted by President Arthur, who con-' 
sidercd twenty years too long a time to suspend ÏIu- 
n1Ïgration frolll China, and ,vho had, besides, SOll}e 
technical objections. Several other bills ,vere intro- 
duced, and finally, on the 6th of l\Iay, 1882, the 
president approved of an act which had passed both 
houses suspending in1ll1igration for ten years, but not 
interfering with the Chinese already in the country. 
This act also denied that people the right to becon1e 
na turalized. 
So far from being displeased by the prohibition of 
immigration, the Chinese already here ,vere fully sat- 
isfied, being quite as 111UC h opposed to con1petitors as 
the Europeans, and raising the price of dOInestic ser- 
vice ilnnlediately thereafter. During the ninety days 
before the prohibition ,vent into effect several ship- 
loads of J\iongolians ,vere landed, sho\ving the readi- 
ness of this people to grasp any opportunity. Their 
cunning in evading the la\v against opiulIl in1portation 
continued to give occasion for the closest scrutiny; 
but it nlust be admitted that the infringement of the 
law is not confined to the Chinese. 


Closely allied to the Chinese question, and in a 
111easure proceeding fron1 it, ,vas the labor agitation 
of 1877-8, ,vhen, for the first time in California, labor 
arrayed itself against capital. Partly it ,vas a nat- 
ural result of the existing condition of affairs, and 
partly it was forced by that jealousy of classes \vhich 
the naturalized citizen is rapidly engrafting upon Ailler- 
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ican republicanisnl. In Europe the ,var of the laborer 
is upon the government; in the United States upon 
capital, or \v hat is the sanle thing-power. DurinO' a 
certain period . Cali
ornia had been producing mo
ey 
freely, and paYIng lIberal wages. DurillO" and follo,v- 
ing the civil ,var the inflation of currenc
 kept 'v ages 
up to a value hitherto unkno,vn in this or any other 
country. Later, the building of the Pacific railroad 
introduced a surplus of laborers, until sonle ne\v en- 
terprises should be set on foot to furnish enlployment. 
At the saIne tiule the productiveness of the n1ines 
had decreased, and with the return to hard money 
circulation in the east there had been a contraction 
in expenditures \vhich had closed manufactories and 
thro,vn operatives out of employment. The reduc- 
tion of ,vages and discharge of ,vorkmen ,vere then 
follo\ved by strikes and riots. 
In California, froln 1865 to 1875, and especially in 
San Francisco, there was a large number of foreign- 
born laborers and artisans, who \vere temporarily un- 
eillployed, or not enlployed satisfactorily to thenlselves; 
yet there was no great reduction in the price of labor. 
Even the influx of Chinese laborers made no percept- 
ible change in the labor market for a period of from 
six to ten years, and then not because labor ,vas too 
abundant, but because n10ney ,vas more scarce The 
\vages of n1echanics ,vere kept, ho\vever, at higher 
figures than in the east. 
But ,vith the first signs of a change in the condi- 
tion of "the foreigners paradise," there arose a pro- 
test against the decline. Trades' unions began to 
fornl, and strikes to occur. In 1\lay 1867 the work- 
ingulen of San Francisco held a convention, and one 
of the concessions required from employers ,vas that 
eight hours should constitute a day of labor. I:> In 
June there was a grand demonstration in favor of the 


15 Compare S. F. Times, 
iar. 23 and May 13, 1867; S. F, Bulletin, l\Iar, 
n, 1867; S. F. Galifo'J"nian, l\Iar. 2, ]8G7; S. F. Gall, 
Iay 23,30, and June 
4, 18G7; Cal. Stat., 18G7-8, 63, 145-6, 543; Gal. Jour. Sen., 18G7-8, 379-81. 
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eight-hour rule. A free labor exchange ,vas estab- 
lished in San Francisco in 1868. The legislature also 
passed an act Inaking eight hours a legal day's ,vork,16 
the delnand being Inade not only to Secure leisure for 
so-called inlprovelncnt, physical and lllental, but in 
order to give elnployment to a greater nU111ber of 
persons. It would have seemed reasonable that with 
fair pay 17 and reduced labor the \vorkingrnen should 
have been satisfied to adapt thelnselves to the exiBt- 
ing condition of affairs. But the discontent contin- 
ued t8 gro\v; there ,yore occasional strikes, and also 
occasional ne\v enterprises undertaken with encour- 


16 Among the occupations enumerated, the employé being sometimes found 
in board, annlg:1,lnators received $100 per month, apprentices $
3 to :328, 
apotheca-rie3 $10, haken $30 to $40, barbers SGO to $100, bar-tender3 t:30 to 

-!5, hed-m'1ker
 
30 to $:3:>, blacksmiths 830 to $100, boiler-makers :::;:i5 to 
60, 
book-keepcn $:13 to$lO
, boot-makers $3.') to $75, bottlers 

3 to 
40, brewers 
$30, bridge-buil,ien $75, brick-makers $:33 to $GO, butchers $35 to $GO, butter- 
maker.
 8:30 to $10, charcoal-burners $3.1, chee.3e-makers $30 to $40, clerks 
$iO to $ICO, c01.chmen $30 to $:)0, coat pa.3sers $30, confectioners $40 to t:öO, 
cooks 
35 to SSO, (birymen s:i10 to S:
;), deck hand3 $19, dishwashera 820 to 

:30, druggists $ÛO, dyera $10 to $30, engineers $GO to $125, farm-hands 
26 
to $16, fHera $15 to ::;;::;0, firemen $50 to $GO, flour packers 
30, fruit-pedJlers 
830 to $35, fruit-packen 823 to $30, gardcner3 $30 to S40, general helper::;; $20 
to :!I;70, gilders 
30, glue-ma-ker3 $:33 to $30, grave-diggers $30, grooms ::r30 to 
$15, harne3s-maken $10 to 
75, herders $23, hop-growers 830, housekeepers 
830, interpreters :$:10, lahorers $23 to $30, laundrymen $30 to $40, local re- 
porter3 $50, lumhermen $35 to $70, man and wife $.')0 to $SO, mattress-makers 
i30 to $70, milker.::; $30 to $10, miners $10 to 
60, nur3es $2ð to $:35, ox- 
drivers $33 to $45, p;tntrymen $:33, plonghmen $30, porters $30 to $40, 
potato-diggers $30 to :$35, printers 
GJ. Day wages were in proportion, and 
monthly wage3 where the laborer wag boarded his wages of course were 
le33. Quartz miners received $4:0 to $ßO per month, quarrymen 
10 to 
50, 
sale
men 
:33 to :;:;.')0, sawyer.3 $!O to :;:;90, shepherds 
25 to 
:30, shoemakers 


5 to :-;it5 ana by the piece, smelters $GO to $150 and found, steward.;; 830 to 
:;4:0, stove men ::;;30 to $33, sugar packers $80, street sweepers $35, tanners 
$3.5 to $15, team3ter3 :330 to $65, track-Iayer3 $2 per day and ,found, trunk- 
ID'tkera 
2.30 and found, undertakers 
SO, wagon-maker3 
E)O to $80, or $3 to 

3 per day, waiter
 ::$20 to $40 per month, warehousemen $GO to 870, watch- 
men $50 to $73, wheelwrights $60 to 
80, woodchopper
 $--10 to 
GO. 'York- 
men paid by the day received more: blacksmiths from 
2 to $4, hoiler-makers 
$3 to $-!, brick-layen :35 to $6, cabinet-makers 83 to 84.50, carpenters $3 to 
St, ship carpente r 3 $3 to $5, carriage-makers and painters, $3 to :::;4, carriage- 
trimmer3 83 to $1.50, gun-smiths $:
 to $3, hod-carriers 82,50, iron-moulders 
$t30 to $-t-, Ulachini
ts $:150 to $4,50, marble-cutters $4, masons 84 to $5, 
tin-roofen $1, tin
miths $:} to $4, upholsterers $3 to $4, whitewashers $3, etc. 
17 The printer's strike which occurred in 1880 was in the nature of a con- 
spiracy against employers. It was kept a profound secret until within seven 
hours of the consummation. Even prominent members of the printers' union 
were kept in ignorance of the movement until the la'3t moment, when they 
were given the alternative of breaking faith either with their employers or 
the union. 'Vhile complaining of the hardship and injustice of heing thus 
compelled to stop earning wages without notice, they adhered to the union. 
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aging success. IS But the causes ,vhich I havo already 
enuLneratèd began gradually to tell upon the labor 
1narket, until \vhen the crash in Inining stocks can1e, 
there was distress, real or fancied, all10n o ' the unem.. 

 
ployed \vorkingnlen of San Francisco. These ,vero, 
ahnost to a 111an, of foreign birth, and rarely of luuch 
intelligence. Nice questions of the relation of labor 
to capital they \vere neither able nor inclined to dis- 
cuss. They could understand that one man had 1110re 
than he needed and another less, and to,varcl the 
former they entertained nothing but envy and hatred. 
AI110ng . theIn, ho\vever, ,vere S0111e shre\vd philoso- 
phers, \vho directed their chief efforis against Chinese 
and convict cornpetition, \vho restricted apprentice- 
ships, and ,vho insisted on the observance of the 
eight-hour la\v. Finally, in 1877, the agitation on 
the subject of labor and the duties of capital reached 
to an alarn1ing height. There ,vere at that tinle 
t\venty -five trades unions in the city, \vith a nlell1- 
bership of 3,500, several organizations being branches 
of national and international associations. Later 
th:re ,vas hardly a branch of labor that had not its 
unIon. 
It ,yould be idle to assert that the ,vorkingmen had 
no real grievances. J\Iight is right in every hUlnan 
society, and it is only by occasional revolutions in 
\vhich the higher la\v is asserted that society ad- 
vances in the recognition of its 111utual relations. 
There ,vas truth in what ,vas alleged, that the pres- 
ence of the Chinese in California reduced the chances 
anù earnings of citizen laborers, while it strengthened 
the power by adding to the wealth of capitalists. . It 
,vas true, as alleged, that the enorlllOUS 11lonopohza- 
tion of land by a fe\v nlen, ,vho refused to sell at a 
fair value, hindered the settlen1ent of the country, 
thereby inflicting the double injury of preventing the 


18 Reference is here made to the 'V oman's Co-operati\Te Printing union, 
and 
hoell1akers Co-operative union, Loth of which became l)rosperous 
associa tiOllS. 
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poor froin a
quiring cheap hOlnes, and checking the 
employment of farul and. other laborers. The farnls 
in California \vere usual1y large, but the proprietors, 
o\ving to the perfection of agricultural inlplen1cnts, 
required the services of cOlnparatively fe\v 111en, and 
those only at certain periods of the year. O\ving to 
the n1Ïldness of the clill1ate, farin-hands ,vero not pro- 
vided ,vith as good quarters as in the older states, but 
were temporarily lodged in barns, and fed in Illesses 
separate from the falTIilies they served. Tranlps 
abounded, ready to work a fe\v days at any price, and 
then to 111arch on. Thus country life ,vas robbed of 
its charn1s, and the small savings of a season's work 
,vere squandered in idleness in SOITIe to\vn. There 
was cause of cOlllplaint, also, in the fraudulent values 
put upon mining stocks, in the \vild ganlbling opera- 
tions of 1875-6, which had ilnpoverished thousands 
of fan1ilies, emptying into the coffers of men already 
rich the lifelong savings of honest toil, and that ,vith- 
out 111aking any return, present or prospective, for 
the robbery. They had a just cause of complaint in 
that the men \vho had n1ade the greatest alllount of 
nloney by lnonopolies, and treacherous 111ining opera- 
tions, took a large part of it out of the state--ten 
tinles as lTIuch as the Chinese carried a\vay-and 
spent their tilne in N e,v York, Washington, London, 
and Paris, instead of investing in business enterprises 
in California, ,vhich ,vould help the people to recover 
from their losses. 
That there was destitution also in the year 1876 
,vas true, 7,000 being relieved by the San Francisco 
Benevolent association, \v hich, fronl l\Iay to Dccen1- 
her disbursed $19,000. In 1Iay 1877 over 1,000 per
 
sons ,vere relieved, and in FebruarJ 1878 the associa- 
tion and the churches fed over 2,000 persons daily. 
After this period, ,vhen the nUlnber of idle Inen was 
estin1ated at 15,000, the calls for help decreased. 
The n1ajority of the unenlployed attributed their dis- 
tress to the encroachInent upon their trades of J\Ion- 
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golian
, particularly in shoe and cigar-lnaking. In 
the fortuer trade the Chinamen out-nuinbered them 
four to one, and earnings had declined froin an average 
of $:25 a \veek in 1870 to $9 in 1878. 
:F'or these gri3vances no renledy had been provided, 
nor any effort 11lade to secure a better condition be- 
yond holding rneetings on the Chinese question, and 
petitioning the state and national legislatures for 
redress. The failure of the latter 111eans exposed to 
then1 their \veakness in the political arena, and opened 
their eyes to another evil. They had left the govern- 
Il1ent to 'Inen who made a business of politics, and 
having flattered and bribed the lately naturalized 
citizen into voting as desired, dismissed him from their 
thoughts. Those bills were 1l10st sure to be passed 
\vhich 'v ere lobbied through the legislature; privileges 
,vere to be purchased at the expense of the public, 
which paid a large per cent of its income in taxes to 
support a government recklessly extravagant. Cor- 
ruption and favoritisln were t.he rule and honesty the 
exception; at least, so they ,vere told by those 'v ho 
pretended to be their friends, and I am not able to 
say that they ,vere far wrong in the indictment. 
A conference of \vorkinglllen on the 21st of July, 
1877, resolved to call a 111a3S lneeting for the 23d on 
the then vacant lot on the l\Iarket street side of the 
city hall. Precautions were taken by the police, ,,"'ho 
feared an outbreak, and the national guard asselnbled 
at their arIllories. During the progress of the nleet- 
ing, \v hich ,vas presided over by J aines F. D' Arcy, 
organizer of the workingmen's party of the United 
States, and advocate of an eight-hour law/ 9 an anti- 


19The resolutions passed expressed sympathy for those who had been 
shot in the late riot at Pittsburg; denounced the grasping policy of the 
moneye(l and. governing classes; declared that no further subsidies should be 
grante4..1 to 8teamship and railroad line'3; declared that the military shoul(l 
not bp. employed again
t strikers; asserted that the reduction of wages was 
a part of the conspiracy for the destruction of the republic; that the non-en- 
forcement of the eight-hour law had over-crowded the labor market; an evil 
which the 
ov't shoulrl take immediate steps to remedy; and that all railroad 
property in disaffected districts should be conùemned to public use, allowing 
the owner;;; a just compen<:;ation therefor. 
HI8T. CAL" VOL. VII. 23 
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coolie club forll1ed on the outskirts of the assenlbly, 
and incited to riot a portion of the ,yorkingnlen, 'v ho, 
in the course of that and the t,vo succeeding evenings, 
destroyed a large nUlllber of Chinese laundries. In 
the struggle between the rioters and the police, aided 
by a conllnÍttee of safety led by Williall1 T. Colelnan, 
several persons ,vere killed. These acts of tIle lo,ver, 
COll1111unistic elenlent of the workinglnan's association, 
were repudiated by the 1110re intelligent, ,vho in large 
l1Ull1bers joined the cOilllnittee. Considerable alarlll 
was felt in Oakland, on account of a 111eeting of 12,000 
of the n1alcontents, threats having been 111ade against 
the property of the railroad conlpany in that city, un- 
less the Chinese in their enlploy should be discharged. 
It now became apparent that some political power 
could be obtained by divorcing that section of the 
workingmen's party in California fronl the Chicago 
centre, and the leading spirits detern1Ìned upon effect- 
ing the separation. Among these "ras an Irish dray- 
n1an, named Dennis I{earney, ,vho had 111ade his first 
public appearance a fc,v lnonths previous at a lyceurn 
for self-culture, and subsequently as a member of a 
cOlnll1ittee appointed by the Draymen and Tealllster's 
union, to lay before Senator Sargent certain trade 
grievances. Having been accorded a not very gra- 
cious reception, Kearney was stirred to ,vonder 'v hy 
he could not become as great a ll}an as Sargent, and 
thereupon set about Inaking hilllself such by consti- 
tuting hilnself orator at his o,vn and other unions. 
On the 18th of August, at a llleeting of ,vorking- 
men, Kearney took prelin1Înary steps to organize a 
party, which held a l1leeting on the 2
d under the 
title of the W orkinglnen's Trade and Labor union, 
J. G. Day being chosen president, and Kearney sec- 
retary, but no effective organization resulted. In the 
meantime other trades unions in different parts of the 
state were acting in syn1pathy ,vith those of San 
Francisco. At Sacranlento they advocated the abol- 
ishment of all national banks, and the withdrawal of 
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the present bank currency in favor of full legal tenders 
issued only by the United States; the exelnption 
froln execution and taxation of $1,000 upon eyery 
hOlnestead; all property to be assessed at its full value, 
and the percentage of taxation to be graduated froin 
one to ten; the unconditional abrogation of the Burl- 
ingame treaty; and the fees of office-holders to be re- 
duced to the prices paid for skilled labor. 
Not to be outdone in reforn1s, the San Francisco 
Trade and Labor Union held a n1eeting September 
12th, at ,vhich it ,vas resolved to sever all connection 
with existing political parties, and organize under the 
narne of the 'V orkinglnen's Party of California, ,vith 
the follo,villg oLjects: The abolition of all assessnlents 
on candidates for office-the people to o\vn the offices, 
not the inculnbents; holding state and lllunicipal offi- 
cers to a strict accountability for their official acts; 
the establislllnent of a bureau of labor and statistics; 
the reduction, and periodical regulation thereafter, of 
the hours of labor; and the creation by the legislature 
of a convention on labor, ,vith headquarters in San 
Francisco. 
This was the beginning of a party ,vhich was to 
overturn the governlnent of the state. On the follow- 
ing Sunday, the first of the regular sand-lot 111eetings 
was held. On the 21st, the \vorkingTIlen asselnbled 
at Union hall, on Ho,vard street, to consider means 
for the relief of the unemployed. State senator Roach 
addressed tIle n1eeting upon the Chinese trouble and 
political corruption, calling for united action to obtain 
legislation for the poor, to which Kearney added that 
every \vorkingnlan should procure a TIlusket, and that 
a little- judicious hanging of capitalists would be in 
order. Subscriptions for the destitute were ordered 
to be paid to the 11layor. 
Day proved too ten1perate a president to please the 
turbu]ent eleu1ent of the party. When at a n1eeting 
on the sand-lot, Kearney broke forth with the decla- 
ration that San Francisco \vould n1eet the fate of 


. 
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l\Ioscow should the condition of the laboring class not 
be soon irnproved, and that bullets were not \vanting 
to enforce their dell1ands, Day interrupted hi1l1, and 
declined to preside at a Ineeting where such senti- 
111cnts \vere uttered. Kearney ,vas applauded and 
Day yel1ed do,vn, ,vhereupon there was a division. 
On the 5th of October a perlnanent organization of 
the workinglnen's party \vas effected, \vith Dennis 
J{earney president, J. G. Day vice-president, and H. 
L. l{uight secretary 
The principles adopted proposed to elevate the 
,vorking class at the expense of every other. 2111 They 
found ready a
ceptance among a class who envied the 
aristocrat rolling in wealth \vhich their hands had 
gathered, ,vho hated the encroaching Chinan1en, and 
who detested the politician as a betrayer and parasite. 
They were dazzled by the glittering prospects which 


20 The following were the principles declared: 'The object of this asso- 
ciation ig to unite all the poor and working men and their friends into one 
political party for the purpose of defending themselves against the clangerous 
encroachments of capital on the happiness of our people, and the liberties of 
our country. \Ve propose to wrest the gov't from the hands of the rich and 
place it in those of the people where it properly belonga, \Ve propose to rid 
the country of cheap Chinese hbor as soon a3 possilJle, and by all the means 
in our power, because it tends still more to degrade labor and aggrandize 
capital., \Ve propose t') destroy land monopoly in our state by such laws as 
will make it imp03sible. \Ve propose to destroy the great money power of 
the rich by a system of taxation that will make great wealth impossible in 
the future. \Ve propose to provide decently for the poor and unfortunate, 
the weak, the helple3s, and e
pecially the young, because the country is rich 
enough to do so, and religion, humanity, and patriotism demand we should 
do so. \Ve propo.:ie to elect none but competent workingmen and their 
friendl to any office whatever. The rich have ruled us till they have ruined 
us. 'Ve will now take our own affair3 into our own hands. The repuhlic 
must and shall be pre3erved, and only workingmen will do it. Our shod(ly 
aristocrats want an emperor, and a standing army to shoot down the people. 
For these purposes we propose to form ourselves into the Workingmen's 
Party of California, and to pledge and enroll therein all who are willing to 
join U'3 in accomplishing the3e ends. \Yhen we have 10,000 memhers we 
shall have the sympathy ana support of 20,000 other workingmen. The 
party will then wait upon all who employ Chinese, and ask for their dis. 
charge; and it will mark as public enemies those who refuse to comply with 
their reque3t. This party will exhaust an peaceahle means of attaining its 
ends; hut it will not be denie(l justice when it has the power to enforce it. 
It will encourage no riot or outrage, but it will not volunteer to repress or 
put down, or arrest, or prosecute the hungry and impatient who manifest 
their hatred of the Chinaman hy a crusade against John or those who employ 
him. Let those who raise the storm by their selfishness suppress it them. 
. selves. If they dare raise the devil let them meet him face to face. We 
will not help them.' 
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arose like a mirage before theIn, picturing shady 
groves and cooling fountains to tIle exhausted travel- 
ler in the desert. The infection spread; 111en caIne 
to listen to the fiery harangues, and ,vent a\vay n10re 
or less converts to the seductive theory. Clubs ,vith 
active leaders were forlned in every ,yard. Kearney 
spoke every night at one or l110re of theIn, and urged 
unity of purpose, and the forl11ation of 111ilitary ('0111- 
panies. Nothing n10re warlike, ho,vever, was indulged 
in than vituperative bluster/ 1 to \vhich his follo\vers 
were \vell pleased to listen. 
Kearney now devoted hinlself to agitation. Of 
SOllle of his nlad pranks I have spoken in IllY Popular 
Tribunals. Such ,vas the alarln created by his incen- 
diary speeches and threats that on N ovenlber 3,1877, 
he was arrested and confined in jail, a lnartyrdolll to 
'v hich he aspired as a 111eans of spreading his fame. 
It delighted hitn to know that the n1Ílitia and com- 
mittee of safety thought hilll of sufficient consequence 
to keep under guard. 22 


21 Some of Kearney's sayings were in the highest degree imflammatory, and 
occasioned much uneasiness. He frequently expressed himself able to effect 
anything with his followers, from lynching a railroad magnate to destroying 
a city. At a meeting in Dec. 1877, he promised in the course of his custom- 
ary tirarle against 'thieving millionaire and scoundrelly officials,' 'If I 
don't get killed, I will do more than any reformer in the history of the 
world. I hope I will be assassinated, for the success of the movement de- 
pends on that.' On another occasion he said., 'Judge Lynch is the judge 
wanted by the workingmen of California. I advise all to own a musket 
anù 100 rounds of ammunition.' 
22 Kearney was born in 1847, at Oakmount, County Cork, Ireland, the 2d 
in a family of 7 boys. At the aO'e of II he went to sea as a cabin boy, sail- 
ing principally under the American flag, and gaining rapid proI?otion, 
o 
that when he arrived at S. F. in 18G8, he was first officer of the clIpper shIP 
Shooting Star, a position which he continued to occupy on coast steamers for 
4 years. It was here he acquired the air of domineering command which 
was of service to him in the role he had assumed. He was temperate and 
industrious, saving enough to purchase a draying business in 1872 which 
prospered until 1877, when the merchants withàrew their patronage on 
account of his incenòiary f::peeches. He was not devoid of means, while 
drawing support from his followers, in collections taken up at the Rnnday 
meeting,;; on the sand-lot. He married in 1870, and had several children, 
whom he raised in the catholic faith. He was not naturalized until 1876. 
His oratory was earnest and forcible, partaking of the epigrammatic, and 
showing a smattering of historical knowledge, with a pronounced brogue in 
the utterance, and shallowness of argument. His ideas of political economy 
were crude and illogical. and his conceit aç; towering as his amuition. For 
example, when he came into power he would decree a minimum pay of $3 or 
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The course pursued by the agitators was not one to 
melt the hearts of the city fathers to,vard the ,vork- 
ingll1en's \voes. But t,vo days after Kearney's incar- 
ceration a public meeting ,vas held to consider the 
condition of the distressed, and collection agents ap- 
pointed, ,vho gathered froBl the citizens $20,000, of 
which $12,000 ,vas set aside for a free labor exchange, 
and the relnainder distributed anlong charitable insti- 
tutions for the benefit of the needy. To check incen- 
diary speech the supervisors issued an ordinance 
against it known as the' Gibbs' gag la,v.' Kearney 
remained in jai] about t,vo ,veeks, during which time 
he addressed a letter to the nlayor, stating that he 
had been unfairly reported by the press, and ,vas '\vill- 
ing to sublnit to any proper 111eaSUres to allay the 
agitation, upon which the charge against hint ,,-ras 
disnlissed. He, however, inlmediately availed hinl- 
self of his liberty to repeat his outrageous attacks 
upon the police, the judges, and the supervisors. At 
a ward meeting a resolution ,vas passed that " if any 
officer or leader in the workingnlen's nlovement lagged 
behind, or proved recreant to his trust, he should be 
hanged to the nearest lamp-post." Kearney's inlpris- 


$4 per day for any kind of labor, the expenditure of which sum was to 
create extraordinary development in the country. Every man should own 
a homestead. Poverty was to be abolished, but great wealth was to be pre- 
vented by laws under which manufacturers and traders could not retain 
more than a fixed amount of profits, the surplus to go to the erection of 
puùlic works and institutions, By his admirer.3 he was compared to the first 
Napoleon, to Cæsar, and to Christ. In personal appearance he was below 
medium height, compactly huilt, with a broad head, slight mustache, quick 
but lowering blue eyes, and nervous temperament. J. G. Day, the vice
 
pres't ha.d seceded, though he again joined Kearney's following. He was a 
Canadian carpenter, of Irish extraction, 6 feet in height, with a reddish 
beard, He was industrious and temperate, with a common-school education, 
His language was good, and his ideas thoughtful, and the opposite of incen- 
diary, H. L. Knight came of a Y ork
hire family in England. He was 
Rhort, squat, with a round face, twinkling gray eyes, and small gray mus- 
tache. He had a strong proclivity for reforms, any kind being Letter than 
none. In 1842 he immigrated to the U. S. and settled himself in Mo. where 
he was admitted to the bar. He served through the 1\1exican war, coming 
to Cal. in 1852, where he engaged in mining for three years. gave some at- 
tention to law, finally becoming a social parasite. The situation of secre- 
tary to the Kearney organization fitted him ,veIl. Among other leading 
members of the association was another Irishman, T. H. Bates, a house- 
painter, with the air of a sporting mall; awl Charles C. O'Donnell, afterward 
city coroner. 
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onment had increased his follo\ving, and on Thanks- 
giving day 7,000 workingrnen, representing every 
,varJ and trade in the city, held a grand parade. 
Nothing disorderly occurred, and it terillinatedat the 
sand-lot in so-calleù literary exercises, C. C. O'Donnell 
acting as presidènt of the Ineeting, and William vVel- 
lock ;tJ vice-president. After resolving to wind up the 
national banks the assernbly dispersed. 
An attelnpt had been made to form a centra,l body 
of delegates fronl the city and county organizations. 

'ailing in this, Kearney resolved to push the schelne 
in the interior, and set out ,vith I{night to stump the 
southe-rn counties, and organize clubs, his expenses to 
he paid fronl the Sunday collections at the sand-lot. 
Froin the farnlers not 111uch encouragelnent \vas re- 
ceived; but in the principal towns ,vere large nunlbers 
who eagerly listened to and applauded his presulnptu- 
ous talk, lnade up largely of denunciation of and 
threats against the wealthy classes, and the adn1Ïnis- 
tration of the government, and boastings of his dictator- 
ship. 24 


23 'Villiam 'Vellock was a Yorkshire man, and a shoemaker by trade. 
He wa"! likewise an evangeli
t anù bible expounder. Landing in the U. S. 
in 187:3, he workeJ at his trad
 in various places, reaching ::;. F. in 1877, 
where he wa:5 naturalized. He was tall, with a long, narrow head, high fore- 
head, full, short beard, and nervous temperament. Having married a widow 
with some means, he could afford that luxury of low foreigners, American 
politics. Not entirely devoid of culture, and possessing cunsiderable dry 
humor, he was not altogether unattractive a.i a public speaker, although the 
frequent U3e made of bible quotatiun
 smacked of cant, and gave him the 
soubriquet of Parson ".,. ellock. Indeed, he had played chaplain to the party 
hefore assuming the vice-presidency, and discoursed upon LiLle texts at the 
sanJ-Iot. Like K.earney, he was not unappreciative of his own importance. 
At a mas
-meeting in Dec. he promiseel that when he and his colleague, had 
clea.red Ca.!. of demagogues, they would do the same for the other states, 
until the whole republic should he purified, after which they would go to 
Engla:Hl and pull down the monarchy. 'Vhen that was done his work would 
be enJed. Speaking of monopolists he would say, 'These men who are per- 
verting the way
 of truth must be destroyed. In this book, calleù the LiLle, 
the lorù i3 said to be a con"!uming fire. 'Vhen he commands, we mn,t ohey. 

Yhat are we to do with the
e people that are starving our poor, and degrad- 
mg our wives. dan
hters, and sic;;ters? And the lord said unto 1\lo'le,>, "Take 
all the heads off the people anrl hang them he fore the lord." Thi:; i:; what 
we are commanded by a supreme bein
 to do with all that dare to tread. 
down honesty, virtue, anrl. truth,' R'tther hard on the 8upreme being. 
:H It was proposed at a ward meetin({ ill K F. to make him dictator, when 
he eagerly accepted the office, saying that he was the voice of 40,000 people, 
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On the 12th of DecÐlIlber the workinc'flnen of Oak- 
(:) 
land sent an address to the president of the U llited 
States, petitioning for the abrogation of the BUl'lill- 
ganle treaty, ,vhich ,vas translllÎtted to the senate, hut 
.. without effect. On the 3d of January, 1878, !(earlley 
led several hundred unelnployed 111en to the city hall 
to denland ",vork, bread, or a place in the county 
jail." On the march the colu1l1n s,velled to 1,500, 
and halting before the 111ayor's office created DO little 
alarlll in the treasury office. The Dlen denlandcd that 
the capitalists of the city should establish an industrial 
colony, or take other lneans for relief. To cou1pel 
such a Ineasure ,vas, of course, out of the nlayor's 
province. A bill 'vas introduced in the legislature 
authorizing the city of San Francisco to elnploy 2,000 
laborers for three 1110nths, of ,vhich, ho,vever, the su- 
pervisors took no llotice. 
Soon afterward I{earney, Knight, and Wellock 
were several times arrested for incendiar y lau!!uao'e 
'-' (:) 
and terrorism. 21) Threats to blo\v up the Pacific l\Iail 
Steaulship cOlllpany's dock and stealllers, to drop 
dynan1Ïte froIl1 balloons into the Chinese quarter, to 
nlake infernal nlachines with ,vhich men n1Îght be se- 
cretly destroyed, ,vere supplelnented by advice to 
bring guns and bludgeons to the sand-lot. J\Iilitary 
cOlnpanies ,vere forlned, but only those of the 10th 
and 11 th ,yards 'Yer
 able to procure arillS. The city 
authorities took note of these proceedings, and on the 
16th of J aunary the incendiaries ,vere again locked 
up, the national guard called out, and a lllan-of-,yar 
sent to protect the lllail docks. A C0111111ittee ,vas ap- 
pointed to visit Sacranlellto, to lay before the legis- 


and wouhl remain dictator until deposed by their will. One ward proposed 
to crown him with a coronet of S
O pieces, taken from the rich men on N ob 
hilL 
25 Kearney was charged with saying at a meeting of cooks and waiters, 
'I am glad to see you making preparations for the fi:;;h-Lalls-that is, you 
make thð balls and we will fire them. If the memher8 of the legislature 
overstep the limit::; of decency, then I say. hemp! hemp! hemp! That is the 
battle cry of freedom.' He d.efied the grand jury, and said if imprisoned he 
would work out of jail awl' allnihilate everyone of these hell-hounds in the 
state of California.' 
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lators there asseulbled the condition of affairs. That 
body illllliediately passed an act authorizing the arrest 
of incendiary speakers, and the dispersing of doubtful 
asselublages. 26 
A \vorkinglnan's convention was held on the 21st, 
which continued for seyeral days. On the second 
day Kearney and Knight were acquitted on the 
indictment of inciting a riot, and released on bail 
pending the trial of other charges. The same day 
canle the ne\ys of the triunlph of the wOI'kingnlen at 
the Alanleda election, 'v here they clai111ed to haye se- 
cured a senat.or frolll that county.2'l There \vere 150 
delegates in attendance upon the convention. A state 
central COll1111Îttee ,vas fornled, ,vith fiye menl bers 
froln each senatorial district, and one representative 
fron1 each trade union. The storm of dissent against 
the riot act in the convention caused the legislr..ture 
to appoint an investigating c0111mittee, ",. hich, after 
attending a sand-lot nleeting, "Thereat the usual ti- 
rades \vere softened so as to come \vithin the statute, 
and taking the te
timony of a large number of \yit- 
nesses on both sides, presented a report, showing that 
the ,vorkingulen's party had not been engaged in the 
July riots, that their language required to be inter- 
preted \vith regard to surrounding circunlstances, that 
the Chinese 'v ere a curse to the country; and, in 
short, that no serious charges could be sustained 
against the ,yol'kinglnen. It no\V be
anle eyidcnt that 
the \vorkingn1en.s party ,vas strong enough to becolue 
a po,verful factor in the politics of the state. Their 


26 Ferral, judge of the S. F. police court, testified at a later period that 
he regarded the act as unjust and despotic, the existing laws being sufficient 
to provide for any emergencies specified Ly it. 
2, This w&.s John ,,
. Bones, elected to fill a vacancy, He repudiated the 
Kearneyites, who, he said, had nothing to do with the law-and-order con- 
vention of workingmen which nominated him. K evertheless Kearney pro- 
ceeded to Alameda and brought the senator-the first fruits of the agitation 
-to exhibit him at the convention. At the Sept. election, out ()f 7,lI8 yotes 
in this county, Jl8 were polled by tlle workingmen, the main vote being 
about equally di\?ide(l hetween repul)lican
 and democrats. At the Jan. 
election the whole vote" as 4,340, of which the workingmen carried 2,730, 
the repuhlicans 2,038, amI the democrats 572, showing from which party the 
workingmen had been drawn. 
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leaders had used the tell1porary depression in business 
to engage the public attention, and they had alter- 
nately filnusecl, disgusted, and terrorized the city of 
San Francisco, until it began to be seen that there \vas 
sonlething more in their llloveinents than blind pas- 
sion or brute force. They began in February to visit 
the different counties for the purpose of influencing 
111unicipal elections, In Oakland and Sacralllento the 
,vorkingmen elected several of their candidates, 'v here- 
upon the press of the state began to recognize then1 
as not ouly a party, but a po\verful one; and perhaps 
the strongest proof of the influence attained in politics 
,vas contained in the rUlnor that Kearney's palIn ,vas 
now crossed ,vith railroad money, and that the bonan- 
:::1 bank flung hi III a fe,v gold pieces occasionally. 
Ho\vever absurd these statements, he assumed the air 
of a potentate, and introduced himself \vhere he had 
never before been recognized. 28 He even advanced 
the idea in ,vard clubs that he ,vas opposed to ..L
lneri- 
cans being admitted to the organization, and although 
nOlI1Înally a catholic, retorted upon Arch bishop Ale- 
Inany, ,vho reproved his church n1elnbers for seditious 
language-that the constitution of the United States 
Inade it sedition to interfere in people's religious af- 
fairs. He ,vas invited east in the spring of 1878, 
,vhere he was not received as a hero, and where I ,viII 
leave him, a.lthough he afterward figured as an in- 
Inate of the house of correction in San Francisco 


To return to the course of state political affairs in 


28 An attempt by the legislature to pass a bill for the sale of the Spring 
Valley water-works to the city of S. F. for 815,000,000 created a unanimous 
outcry, and on the IGth of :l\1arch a meeting of property-holders was called 
to denounce the scheme. At this meeting appeared Kearney with a large 
escort, and proceeded to take a place on the platform, ,\Yhen reminded that 
he had not been invited, he insisted on his right, as the repre
entative of the 
workingmen, to share in its deliberations, calling on his adherents for a show 
of hands, and declaring him
elf elected chairman, carried matters with a 
high hand, entirely routing the property-holders. A set of resolutions was 
then pa;;;sed, instructing the city representatives in the legislature to vote 
against the bill, a deputation being di:::;patched to Sac., to present them to 
the governor and legislature. 
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1868, the adnlinistration of G-overnor Haight was ac- 
ceptable, although he gave his adhesion tu President 
Johnson and not to congress. Legislators who were 
not satisfied with the pay received froIl1 the people, 
but who looked for an additional incol11e fronl the 
lobby, received the check of frequent vetoes, and 
lllonopolies ,vere not encouraged. In 1869-70 he ob- 
jected to the fifteenth aillendlnent to the constitution 
of the United States, with the saIne hostility to the 
black Ulan that he had shown in his nlessage t,vo 
years before. The legislature 29 follo,ved his lead, 


29 Cal. Jour. AS8em., 1867-8, 92-102. Cal. Jour, Assem., 18G9-70, 168-76, 
947-8. The legislature, which met in the new capitol at the 18th session, 
consisted of 2G democrats, 11 republicans, and three independents; the as- 
semblyof 6G democrats, II republicans, and three independents. The sena- 
tors elect were E. 1\1. Banvard, of Placer; John S. Hager, R. J. Betze, 
Thomas M. 'Vand, S. F.; \Villiam Burnett, Sonoma; A. Comte, Jr, Sac.; 
J, T. Farley, Alpine and Amador; Thomas Fowler, Fre3no, Kern and Tulare; 
'Villiam 1\1. Gwin, Jr, Calaveras; S. C. Hutchings, Yuba and 
utter: \\Til_ 
liam Irwin, Siskiyou; Charles ,Maclay, Santa Clara; "ïlliam 
Iinis, Solano 
and Yolo; ,M. P. O.Connor, Nevada; N. ßl. 01'1', San Joaquin; Ueorge C. 
Perkins, Butte, Lassen and Plumas; Eùward Tompkins, Alameùa; R. T. 
Turner, Sierra; Stephen \Ving, Tuolmne, Inyo and :Mono; B. D. \Yilson, 
Los Angeles; Romualdo Pacheco, San Luis Obispo and Santa Birhara; E. J. 
Lewis, (hold-over) was chosen pres't; Joseph Roberts, sec.; B. A. :ì\Iardis, 
a""s't sec.; J. B, Stevens, J. J. la Guerra, L. Keplan, E. K. Phipps, Edward 
Curtis, N. S. Cooper, George N. l\Iorton, clerks; Nat. Boice. J. J. Thomas, 
serg'ts-at-arms; chaplain, Rev. 'V. R. Gober. 
The assembly consisted of R. D. Luelling and Daniel Inman, Alameda; J. 

1. Johnson, A. C. Brown, Alpine and Amador; J. C. Martin, 
Iarion Biggs, 
Butte; A. R. Young, E. L. Green, 'V. S. 'Villiams, Calaveras; L, Searce, 
Colusa and Tehama; J. R. Carothers, Contra Costa; J, E. Murphy, Del 
N orte and Klamath; Charles GillIes, J. H. 
Iiller, J. D. :ßlc
Illrray, H. B. 
Newell, EI Dorado; P. C. Appling, Fresno; J. J. DeHaven, Humholrlt; J. 
C. Crigler, Lake and Napa; John Lambert, Lassen and Plumas; 
I. F. Coro- 
nel, R. C. Fryer, Los Angeles; 'V. J. 1\Iiller, 
rarine; D. l\1. Pool, 
Iariposa; 
G. 'V. Henley, ,Mendocino; 1\Iiner "
alden, Merceù and Stani
lau""; J. A. 
Blankenship, ,Monterey; 'V. A. King, B. F. Hawley, T. A. Slicer, S. T. 
Oates, Nevada; ::\1. H. Power, M:. H. Calderwooll, :\1. \Valc1ron, Placer; 1\1. 
S. Heran, R. D. Stephens, I. F. Freeman, John A. Odell, .J. Duffy, S-ac"; J. 
'V. Satterwhite, San Bernardino; 'Villiam N. Robin"3on, San Diego: E. A. 
Rockwell, Joseph N apthaly, J. C. Griswold, Thomas P. Ryan, :l\fichael 
Hayes, George R. B. Hayes, George H, RO,gers, T. J. Maynihan, J. L. Romer, 
Charles 
IcMil1an, H. \y, Fortuu
, 'V. O.Cnnnell, S. F ; C. G. Hubner, J. 
S. Thurston, San .J oaquin; A. G. Escandon, San Luis Obispo and Sta Bár- 
bara; S. J. Linney, 
all Mateo; 'V. B, Shoemaker, B. D, :Murphy, T. R. 
Thomas, Sta Clara; F. A. Hahn, Sta Cruz; A. R. AnrlreY/s, 
hasta; B. J. 
Sammons, John Kautz, Sierra; \\Tilliall1 Shore
, R. 1\1, 
Iartill, Siskiyou; 
R. C. Haile, Solano; B, B. 1\Iunday, Thomas Hurl<;;on, Barclay Henley, Ro- 
noma; C, P. Berry, Sutter; John ,McßIurray. Trinity: \V, E, Dos"", Tulare 
and Kern; E. 'V. Eichelroth, .J. S, l\Iooney, F. York. Tuolumne, Inyo, and 
Mono; J, 
1. Kelly, Yolo; George 
Ierritt, C. McClaskey, .T. E. Brewer, 
Y uLa. George H. Rogerd was chosen speaker; C. GIldea, speaker pro tern. j 
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only a minority of the federal relations committee re- 
porting in favor of the alnendlnent, which was re- 
jected by a senate joint resolution. 
The chief idea in state politics at this period was 
resistance to the Inonopolies of land, railroad, ,vater, 
gas, aud other cOlllpanies. The republicans lost 
ground in 1867 by being the party \vhich favored 
railroad construction and the granting of subsidies; 
hut they recovered it in tin1e to elect for governor 
N e\vton Booth, anti-monopolist, in 1871, ,vith three 
congressillen, aD and a large lllajority 31 in tlJe lo\ver 
house and in joint convention of the legislature. 32 


Robert Ferral, Newton Benedict, D. F. Beveridge, Fenwick Fisher, A. L. 
Henshaw, J. C. Edwards, T D. Murphy, clerks; Dan'l Perkins, J. 
1. Shan- 
non, sergts-at-arms; J. G. Johnson, chaplain. 
3\'J.The congressmen were Houghton 1st dist, Sargent 2d dist, ann Coghlan 
3d dIst, elected on the republican ticket in 1871. In the following year there 
was another split in the republican party, which, however, had a majority 
over the democrats. The legislature, by act, ordered an election for con- 
gressmen in 1872, "vhen Page was choson in the 2d dist, Luttrell in the 3d, 
Houghton in the 4th, and Clayton in the 1st; all republicans but Luttrell, 
who was elected by the liberals. 
31 The electIOn of this year was marked by invention of the historic' tape- 
worm ticket,' the legend of which runs as follows: The navy yard at Mare 
island had remained since the war under the control of the republican party, 
and the large number of employés were in the 1mbit, previous to a general 
election, of enrolling themselves as members of republican clubs; but it was 
observed at the counting of hallots that an extraordinary numver were demo- 
cratic, To IJrevent scratching and pasting, the republican county committee 
had a peculiar ticket printed for Yallejo, the f::ame l'eing lcng and naJTOW, 
with the names of candidates printed without spaces, filling the paper entirely, 
the lines running from end to en(
. lhese tick
t
 were printed and di
trib- 
uted but it was found on countmg and exannnmg tlIem that 1
8 of these 
intri
ately contrived hallots were alter
d .h
 del?ocratic voter
. Of course 
the obiect of the tape-worm ballot was mtImidatIOn, and the dI:"grace of the 
attempt to make all government empJoyés vote the republica.n ticket was 
commented upon even in t
e U,: S. senate, . 
s.! The senators elected m 1811, were DavId Boucher, Butte, Plumas and 
Las
en; Barlow Dyer, Calaveras; John Boggs, Colusa and TeJ1ama; Da,'id 
Goodale Contra èosta and Marin; J. J. DeHaven, Del Norte, Huml,oldt 
and KJa
ath; H. J. :McKusie, EI Dorado; ,Yo 'V. Pendergast, Lake, Napa, 
and 1\lendoC'ino; T. J. Keys, :Mariposa, 
1erced and Stanis}aus; 
'homas 
Beck, 
ta Cruz and l\ionterey; 1\1. P. 0 Conner, Charles Kent, 1\e'-a
la; 
Jacoh Neff Placer' James A. Duffy, Sac.; James :McCoy, San Bernardmo 
and San Diego' n
orge Ol1lten, 'v. T. Garratt, S. F.; S. J. Trinity, S. F. 
and San Mateo; George S. Evans, San Joaquin. To fill vacancy: James P. 
VanNess, Sta Bárhara and San Luis Obispo; .John 1\lcMurray, Shasta and 
Trinitv. to fill vacancy, B. T. Tuttle, Sonoma; 1\1. C. _-\ndross, Tuolumne 
and 
I
no; L. T. Crane, Yuba. President of the senate pro tern., J. T. 
Farley' sec. Robert Farral; asst sec., T. J. Rhackleford; clerks, J. B, 
Steven;, J. J. de la Guerra, E. L. Crawford, Ted Robinson, A. Sites, E. 
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The party, ho\vever, wa s too 111UC h under railroad in- 
fluence, and split upon that test in 1873, pcnding the 
election of a legislature which ,vas to clloose a suc- 
cessor to United States senator Cole, \v hose term ex- 
pired in l\Iarch. The scceders callcl1 thelnselves 
independents, but ,vere facetiously na111ed D011y "\T ar- 
dens. Their avo,ved principles ,vere to destroy the 
po\ver of lllonopolies, regulate railroad fares and 
freights, and devise an irrigation systeln for the bene- 
fit of the whole state. The independents received 
much of their strength fron1 the order of grangers 
which, ,vas extensively organized about this tÏ1ne, and 
who, as patrons of husbandry, ,vere naturally inter- 
ested in the proposed reforllls. The party proved 
strong enough to control the election of 1873, secure 
a n1ajority in the assen1bly, and ,vith the other branch 
of the repuLlican party, the control of the legislature. 3s 


Gallagher, J. P., Cunningham; sergts-at-arms, J, \V. Hawkins, J. :\1. Shan. 
non; chaplain, J. H. Bonte. Democrats 21, republicans 18, indepeu(lents 1. 
The a
Bemhly consi05ted of Cyrus Coleman, J, A. Eagan, .Alpine and 
Amador; E. H. PartIes, E. T. Crane, Alameda; J. N. Turner, "\V N. Detta- 
ven, Butte; C. L, Y. Brown, J. L. Gibs[)ß, L. M. Schrack, Calaveras; 
Loomis \Var({, Colu<:;a; Joseph \V. Gallaway, Contra Costa; T. H, Rector, 
Del N orte awl Klamath; J. Burkhalter, Kern and Tulare; 
allluel H, Center, 
'Villiam B:trklage. Robert Chalmers, A. J. Bayley, EI Dorado; I. N, \Yalker, 
Fre
no; Jo.;eph Russ, Humboldt; N. \Y. Stillwagen, Lake and Napa; T. D. 
Mott, A:
a Elli-:, Los Angele:'!; J. B. Rice, 
Iarill; John \Y. \Yilcox, l\Iari. 
posa; George B. .Mather.
, :Mentlocino; J. B. Sensabaugh, 'Merced; H. 1\I. 
Hayes, 1\lonterey; Henry Everett, Robert Bell, J. M. Days, S, Barker, 
Nevada; Jacob \Velty, O. H. Lee, Henry Long, Placer; B. 'V. Barne.3, 
Plumas anJ Lassen; C. G. 'V. French, E. B. 1\Iott jr., P. J. Hopper, O. 
Har\Tey, \Villiam Johnson, Sac,; F, M, Slaughter, San Bernardino; G-eorge 
'V. Daniels, San Diego; Giles H. Gray, T. B, Shannon, 'V. T. J ame;;, \V. 
A. Aldrich, A. D, Splivalo, Charle3 Goodall, David :l\1eeker, Charle3 J ost, 
\Villiam R. \Vheatoll, John Seibe, Samuel 1\IcCullough, H. R. Reed, S. F.; 
R. C. Sargent, F. J. 'Voodward, San Joaquin; J\Iilton :ì\Iason, Sta Birùara; 
Curtis Baird, San :Mateo; J. P, Sargent, }'. E. Spencer, H. C. Frank, Sta 
Clara; G. 'V. Brockus, Sta Cruz; A. R. Andrews, Shasta; D. L. \Yhitney, 
B. J. Sanders, Sierra; J, K. Luttrell, \V. A. Little, Siskiyou; 1\1. J. "
right, 
Solano; E. C. Henshaw, 'Villiam Caltlwell, R. B. Munday, Sonoma; C, P. 
Berry, Sutter; H. J. Tinnin, Trinity; P. B. Bacon, George A. \Vhitney, 'V. 
C. Connolly, Tuolumne, :Mono and Inyo; J. C. Bradley, T. R. Lofton, \ViI. 
liam Edgar, Yuha; F. S. Freeman, Yolo. Speaker of the a""emhly, T. B. 
Shannon; speaker pro tern., B. .T. Hopper; clerks, M. D. Boruck, G. 'V. 
Dixon, :l\Iartin Rowan, I. R. 'Vilber, J. H. Reed, Alfred Thompson, Isaac 
Ayer, Frederick Creque; sergts-at-arms, A. J. Rhoads, G. 1\Ieredith. Re. 
publicans 55; democrat
 24; independents 1. 
33 The state senators elected. in 18ï3 were C. \V. Bush, Los Angeles; W. 
J. Graves, San Luis Obispo, Sta Bárbara, and Ventura; Tipton Lillllsley, 
FrE:sno, Kern, ana Tulare; T. H. Laine, Sta Clara; \Vashillgton Bartlett, 
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On the 28th of N ovelnber, Casserly resigned his 
sçat in the national senate, which unexpected action 
1"9nd8red necessary the choice of another senator to 
COln plete his ternl. The place 'vas filled by John S. 
Hager, S! democrat, and anti-Illonopolist. The choice 


Philip A. Roach, S. F. and San Mateo; Etlwarò Gibbons, Alameda; R. Hop.. 
kins, Calaveras; J. T. Farley, Amador and Alpine; Thomas Fraser, El Do.. 
rado; Henry Edgerton, Sac.; H. E. McCune, Solano and Yolo; E. F. Tuttle, 
Sonoma; N. :l\Iartin, Placer; M. P. O'Connor, Nevada; H. K. Turner, Sierra; 
S. Spencer, Yuba and Sutter; Geor(!e C. Perkins, 'Y. C. Hendricks, Butte, 
Lassen, and Plumas; 'Villiam Irwin, Siskiyou. Irwin was chosen pres't, T. 
J. Shackelford sec., J. B. Chinn, Ira H. Heed, ass't secs; Newton Benedict, 
A. F. Thompson, A. H. Estell, Daniel Fenton, A. J. Starling, Fred.. Creque, 
clerks; J. \V. Hawkins, C. J. Burns, sergt::;-at-arms; George :F. Bf'veridge, 
postmaster; C. E. King, J oseph 
IcBayle, George Ellery, B( n. \Y. Day, 
pages; George 'Y. Hansbrow, paper-folder; H. Clock, Ed. Duffy, S, J. E(ldy, 
porters. The senate comprised 18 republicans, 14 democrats, and 8 inùe.. 
pendents. 
The assembly consisted of Ammerman, \Y. J. Gurnett, Alameda; ,Yo H. 
Steerer, L. :l\IilIer, Alpine and. Amador; J. B. Clark, J. C. Gray, Butte; 'V. 
P. Peck, George Gilman, 1\:1. Fahey, Calaveras; John Simpson, Colusa and 
Tehama; A. 'V. Hammalt, Contra Costa; J. J. 1\lurphy, Del Norte and 
Klamath; G. E. 'Villiams, G. 'V. Rempers, G. H. Ingham, N. Gilmore, EI 
Dorado; J. J, Ferguson, Fresno; B. S. Hurlhut, Humboldt; 'Y. Canfield, 
Kern and Tuhtre; S. K. 'Velch, Lake and Napa; J. D. Byers, Lassen and 
Plumas, A. Higley, .T. S. Venahle, Los Angeles; T. J. Abies, 
Iarin; J. 'V. 
Snyder, ,Mariposa; R. S. McCallum, Mendocino; H. B. Davis, Merced and 
Stanislaus; C. Tully, !\lonterey, A. J. Pelham, G. 'V. Griffin, D. C. North.. 
rup, 'Y. Hill, Nevada; 'V. C, Norton, ,V. Raush, S. B. Burt, Placer; P. 
Coggins, P. H. Russell, R. Kercheval, J, N. Barton, 'V. E. Bryan, Sac.; N. 
C. Pi3hon, San Bernardino; \V. 'Y. Bowers, San Diego; 1\1. 1\1. E:5tee, D. 
Rogers, J. F, Swift, John Hamill, 'V. A. Aldrich, C. C. Terrill, James Pat- 
terson, B. C. Vandell, G. C. 'Vickware, D. Friedenrich, J. F. Cowdery, 
Robert Howe, S. F.; Samuel Myers, A. C. Paulsell, San Joaquin; A. G. Es- 
candon, San Luis Ohispo, Sta Bárbara, and Ventura; James Burn", San 
:Mateo; Thomas R. Lea, F. C. Frank, Alexander Hay, Sta Clara; C. L. 
Thoma'3, Sta Cruz; R. Klotz, Shasta; S. 'Yinchell, \Y. R. J\:1organ, Sierra; 
J. :McBride, 'V. C. Cressler, Siskiyou; J. L. Heald, Solano; 'V. S. 1\1. 'Yright, 
J. Dixon, \\T. H. Northcutt, Ronoma; A. L. Chandler, Sutter; J. 'V. Tinnin, 
Trinity; J. ".... Rummers, J. E. Parker, A. J, Long, Tuolumne, 1\lono, and 
Inyo; F. S. Freeman, Yolo; J. C. Bradley, J. C. Carter, 11artin Knox, 
Yuha; 19 republicans. 28 democrats, and 33 ìndependents, or in joint con- 
vention rep, 37, demo 42, indo 41. 1\1. M. Estee was chosen speaker; Rohert 
Howe, Rpeaker pro tem,; D. T. Laofhourrow, .J ohn 'Yehber, J. A. Brumsey, 
T, S. Harris, B F. Jeffries, 
Irs J. P. Biggers, 'Valter Ferral, Richard 
Brown, C. H. King, clerks; 'Villiam IVI. Cratcher, tf. 1\1. Ingraham, sergts- 
at-arm'3; \V, H. Copper, Charles 'Yeltz, J. Nicholson, John S. 'Yilkins, 
porters; Samuel Alexander, Rohert Craig, \Villiam Dunlevy, .T. O'Niel, 
pages; C. E. Street, postmaster; Frank Morse, P, O. page; 'V. J. Hawkett, 
paper-folder. .. . 
31 John S, Hager was born In MorrIs co., N. J., In 1818, and educated at 
Princeton college. He came to Cal. in 1849, and after mining for a short 
period commenced the practice of law in S. F. In] 8fi2 he was elected to 
the state senate, serving in 1853-4. I have already spoken of his high char- 
acter a'3 jurlge of the fourth dist court from] 835 to 18G2. :Many important 
suits, including the litigation growing out of the failure of .Adams & Co. 
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for the long term fell upon Booth,35 ,vho resigned the 
executive office to accept the greater dignity. Pa- 
checo fiHed out the governor's terll1, ending in Deceln- 
ber 1875. 
In the latter year there ,vere four candidates in the 
field for governor, nan1ely, Willianl Jr\vin,36 T. G. 
Phelps, John Biù\vell, and vVillianl E. Loyett, repre- 
senting the deillocratic, republican, independent, and 
tax-payers parties. As the independents and tax- 
payers were rnainly oft'3hoots froln the republican 
party, the denlocrats carried the election for governor 
anù lieutenant-governor, and t\yO out of four congress- 
11lcn. 37 Ir\vin received a Inajority over Phelps of 
29,587, and over Bid\vell of 31,647. Phelps received 
a lnajority of 1,808 oyer Biù\veH. J. A. Johnson 38 
'vas elected lieutenant-governor by a nlajority of 
25, 119 over Pacheco, independent; and Pacheco 
7,273 over, J. 
I. Cavis, republican. Thus the reform 
party collapsed in 1875 39 


and Page, Bacon & Co. were disposed of in his court. In 1871 he was 
appoint.ed a regent of the university uf CaL He died 
larch 19, IS90. 
;:,5 Ncwton Booth was born in Salem, lnd" in 1825 and educated at As- 
bury university, after which he studied law at Terre Haute was admitted to 
the bar, and removed to Cal. in 1850, engaging at first in merc!1ntile pur- 
suits at Sac. He returned to Ind, in 1857, remaining in Terre Haute three 
years, when he once more yielded to the attractions of the west coa8t, and 
settled at Sac. a second time, where he resided when elected governor. To 
his reputation for integrity and ability he added a fine fortune, and may be 
reckoned among California's most successful men. 
36lrwin was a native of Ohio, had IJeen a professor in a college, and 
edited the Yrd...a Union previous to his election. He was a man of no great 
repute, though hall been a member of the assembly and state senate several 
times. 
37 Page was again elected by 1,400 maj. over Henry Larkin, (
em. and C. 
A. Tuttle incl., in the 2<1 dist. 'V. A, Piper, dem" beat Rankm a
ld J. F. 
Swift; Pacheco heat D. P. 'Yigginton demo hy one vote in the 4th (lIst; and 
.J, K. Luttrell, dem" heat C. B. Denio and C. F. Reed in the 4d dist. Lut- 
trell was of Santa Rosa and carried a good deal of weight. He was born in 
'lenn, in 18
3 cominO" to Cal. in 1853. He educated himself, studied and 
practised law,' although a farmer, was elected to the legislature in 18G3, 
18G3-6, and ]871-2. He wa
 twice elected to congress. 
38 .T ohnc;;()n was born in Spartenherg, S. C" in ] 829, and wag educated at 
Jefferson :Medical college, Phila, He came to Cal. in 185
, and was elected 
to the a:3semhly in 1859, and again in 1860. After serving as lieut-gov. he 
was twice elected to congre3S. 
39The state officers elected in lR75 were Thomas Beck, sec. of state; J. 
'V. 1\'Iandeville, controller; J. G. E ,tudillo, treas.; .r o. Hamilton, atty-gen.; 
'Vil1iam :Minis, surv.-gen.; D. B. \Voolf, elk. sup, ct 
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The agitation arising from those interests which 
had rendered a reforul desirable had reopened the 
question of a change of constitution, not only to alnend 
the forlll of the organic la \v in SOllie respects, but to 
introduce ne\v subjects of legislation cOIning froln a 
change In affairs arising frolll the developl
lent ot the 
state by rail\vays, agriculture, the necessity for differ- 
ent corporation laws, lnunicipal and other\vise, and a 
judicial systeln which should secure justice with less 
cost and delay. 
The legislature of 1873-4 recolnmended to the elec- 
tors to vote at the next general election for or against 
a revision of the constitution by convention, but the 
political Inanagers not having thought proper to put 
this question upon their tickets at the election of 1875, 
the legislature follo\ving 40 again recomlnended a vote 


41 The members of the senate of 1875 newly elected were James Beazell, 
Alameda, E. J. Lewis, Colusa. and Tehama; Paul Shirley, Contra Costa and 
Marin; John Montgomery, Mariposa, :Merced, alH1 Stanislaus; Robert :Mc- 
Garvey, Mendocino, Humboldt, and Del N orte; Creed Haymond, Sac.; J. 
'V. Satterwhite, San Diego and San Bernardino; T. :McCarthy, J. Craig, 
Edward Nunan, M. J. Donovan, ,V. 
L Pierson, Robert Howe, Frank 
lc- 
Coppin, S. F.; George H. Rogers, San 1\lateo and S. F.; George S. Evans, 
San Joaquin; \V. Z. Angney, Sta Clara; Thomas Flint, Sta Cruz, ßlonterey, 
anà San Benito; 'V. J. Tinnin, Trinity, 1\loùoc, and Siskiyou; S, G. Hillborn, 
Solano; 'Villiam 
lcPherson Hill, Sonoma, Napa, and Lake. B. P. Tuttle 
(hold-over) was chosen pres't pro tem.; T. L. Shackelford, sec.; E. L. Craw- 
ford, ass't sec.; Newton Benedict, George B. Cosby, 'Villiam F. Howell, P. 
H. Ryan, George \V. Canaway, Edward Gallagher, clerks; James 'V. Haw- 
kins, J. B. Snyder, sergts-at-arms; Hiram Clock, James \Vatson, Edward 
Duffy, porters; Hymaa Jacobs; H. 1\1. Edwards, 'V. P. Dolan, J. H. Parsons, 
page;;; J. C. Bernstein, postmaster; John 1\1. Kilgariff, paper-folder; James 
SauIty, night watchman. 
The assembly was composed of T. F. Boggs, D. 'V. Gelwicks, M. W. 
Dixon, Alameda; F. H. Carter, Thomas Dunlap, Amador; T, J. Jenkins, E. 
S. Ruggle", Butte; J. B. Reddick, Calaveras; L, J, Hart, Colusa and Te- 
hama; Charles Wood, Contra Costa; James E. Murphy, Del Norte and 
Klamath; G. J. Carpenter, EI Dorado; S. A. Nott, EI Dorado and Alpine; 
J. D. Collins, Fre3no; Jonathan Clark, Humholdt; 1\:1. Griswol.I, Inyo and 
1\1:ono; J. A. Patterson, Kern and Tulare; R. V. S. Quigley, Lake; J. R. 
::\IcConnell, Frederick Lambourn, Los Angeles; George M. 'Burbank, :Marinj 
J. W. \Vilcox, 'Mariposa and 1\'Ierced; J. 1\1. Covington, Mendocino; R. C. 
Ahbott, Monterey; George N. Cornwall, Napa; S. L. Blackwell, Thomas P. 
Blue, G. 'V. Giffen, Nevada; 'V. M. Crutcher, Placer; John S. Chapman, 
Plumas and Lassen; Marion Biggs jr, T. J. Clunie, A. D. Patterson, Sac.; 
G. M. Roherts, San Benito; Henry Suverkrup, San Bernardino; J. 1\1:. Pierce, 
San Diego; T. N. Barber, 'Villiam Broderick, R. 1\1. Clarken, James V. 
Coffey, .Tames G. Carson, J. 'V. Harding, J. W. JourJen, John Kennedy, J. 
C. 'Murphy, Thomag McInerny, 'Villiam Mc1\iann, l\L :McCarthy, .James G. 
Maguire, W. O'Connell, H. Rankin, Frederick I
aisch, D. 0, Sullivan, S. E. 
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upon this subject, ,vhich was acted upon at the elec- 
tion of 1877-8, as I shall further show in the next 
chapter, Inerely remarking here that \v hile the propo- 
sition of revising the constitution was being canvassed, 
the subject of a division of the southern frolll the 
northern portion of the state ,vas again brought for- 
warJ, and endorsed by the press of that portion of 
California. 


'Vetherill, George A. YOl1ng, S. F.; John Patterson, N. C. Sargenlr, Martin 
Lammers, San Joaquin; R. 1\1. Preston, San Luis Obispo; John Garrettson, 
San 'Mateo; \V. A. Hayne, Sta Barbara and Ventura; Cyrus Jones, S. I. 
Jamison, Lawrence Archer, Sta Clara; N. Rice, Sta Cruz; John Kautz, 
Sierra; G. F. Harris, Siskiyou and Modoc; T. 
i. Swan, Joseph :l\IcKenna, 
Solano; 'Valter Ferral, James Samuels, E. C. Henshaw, ::5onoma; J. J. 
Scrivner, Stanislaus; C. P. Berry, Sutter; J. M. Briceland, 
hasta and 
Trinity; T. C. Birney, Tuolumne; Jason 'Vatkins, Yolo; J. C. Bradley, D. 
A. Ostrom, Yuba. G. J. Carpenter was chosen speaker, and J. E. :Murphy 
speåker pro tem.; Robert Ferral, 'V, 1L Ora, C. 'V. O'Neil, J. 'V. McCarthy, 
J, A. l\lartin, J. P. Rodgers, T. C. l\lorris, :Matt. D. Carr, Charles Gildea, 
clerks; Dana Perkins, T. O'Connor, sergts-at-arms; John Kofod, 'Villiam 
Lugg, John Hickey, H. 'Yhitaker, porters; Joseph O'Neil, Bertie 'Yorthing- 
ton, Robert Hood, Willie Beveridge, E, J. Rodda, pages; S. Dunlap, post- 
master; Frank Morse, paper-folder; Richard Pratt, chaplain. Of the senate 
elect there were 16 dem., 3 rep.
 2 indo Of the assembly, 62 dem., 15 rep., 
I indo 
For eight years, beginning with Jan. 18GB, when he first took his seat in 
the state senate
 Chas ,l\1aclay was one of its acknowledged leaders. A na- 
tive of Concorù, Pa, and of Irish descent, at eighteen he began his career in 
the ministry. III 1831 he was sent as a missionary to Cal., and appointed 
to the Santa Clara methodist circuit. On account of failing health he re- 
signed his position, anù in 1861-2 served in the state legislature, and later 
in the state central committee. \Yhile in the upper house he was chairman 
of several committees, and introduced a number of important measures, 
among them being a bill to encol1rage the early construction of the South- 
ern Pacific, and one to establish the university of California. 
BIST. CAL., VOL. VII. 24 
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THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 
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PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION-DEFECTS OF THE CONSTITUTION OF 
1849-S0METHING DIFFERENT DESIRED BY THE FREE-AND-EASY RULING 
FOREIGNERS-LICENSE VERSUS LIBERTy-ATTITUDE OF KEAR
EY AND HIS 
WORKINGMEN'S PARTy-ACTS OF THE CONVENTION-PROVISIONS OF THE 
NEW CONS'l'I'!'UTION-BILL OF RIGHTS-LEGISLATURE-ApPROPRIATIONS 
-DIVORCES- LOTTERIES- PUBLIC DEBTS-BRIBERY - EXECUTIVE-J UDI- 
CIARy-TAXATION-CORPORATIONS-RAILW AYS- CHINESE - EDUCATION 
-LABOR-MuNICIPALITIES-ADOPTION AND VVORKINGS OF THE NEW 
CONSTITUTION-PERSONNEL OF THE CONVENTION. 


l\10RE than once, as in 1857,1859,1860, and 1873, 
the legislature had recolnnlended to the people to vote 
upon the question of a constitutional convention, and 
each time the proposition had been rejected. But 
the agitators had found so much anliss, that by the 
help of a popular newspaper in San Francisco, and 
the methods known to politicians, they \vere able to 
unsettle the Ininds of the people regarding the organic 
law. 
It ,vas discovered that all the regulations concern- 
ing taxation, contained in it, "did not occupy four 
Jines." Any legislature nlight impose any tax which 
in its judgment, or want of regard for the tax-payers, 
it might decide to require of the people, and so in- 
faluously had the neglect been taken advantage of, 
that hundreds of capitalists had left the state to in- 
vest their nloney elsc,vhere. The constitution was 
dumb on the subject of finance, which the legislature 
might regulate at pleasure, borrowing from one fund 
to squander in another, with no check upon its acts. 
( 370 ) 
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With regard to salaries, no limit was imposed upon 
the legislature, which might aIlo,v its Inelnbers and 
officers any alTIOunt. N 0 guard had been established 
against extravagant fees, ,vhich the la\ys, in conse- 
quence, allo,ved for the lnost ordinary official services. 

rhe legislature ,vas not restrained frolu disposing of the 
entire public domain and property of the state, \vith- 
out obtaining the consent of the people; nor did the 
constitution prohibit that body from funding or froIH 
other,vise forcing the people to pay illegal delnands 
against the state, or its lesser conlrnunities. It 111ade 
no provision for separate senatorial and assenlbly dis- 
tricts, whereby the people n1Ìght be specifically rep- 
resented. The nlembers elected at large froln the 
more populous counties controlled the legislature, 
while there was no exclusive responsibility resting 
upon thenl. The nUlnber of asselnbly-n1en was liln- 
ited to eighty and of senators to forty. The assembly 
had already its full complenlent, though counties ex- 
isted 'v hich had no representation in the house. 
Another serious fault ,vas the unrestricted pardon- 
ing po\ver of the governor, ,vhich should never form 
any appreciable link in proceedings in crirninal pun- 
islul1ent. To SUIl) up in one all the counts against 
the constitution, as experience revealed its defects, 
the case ,vas this: that the \vhole political duty and 
po\ver of the people under it was to vote into place 
the Blen \yho ,vould legislate a\vay their substance- 
the constitution gave thelll no rellledy. 
The cOIl1plainants asserted that the state required 
a constitution peculiarly her own, suited to its geog- 
raphy, topography, resources, comlnercial require- 
ßlents, and the character of its popuJation, and not to 
the wants of the purely agricultural states after ,vhich 
the constitution of 1849 was copied. 
Undoubtedly there ,vas some truth in all this, 
although much exagO'erated. At the bottOlll of the 
discontent was a cau
e more pregnant than the incon- 
gruity of the constitution with the natural, commer- 
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cia], and political condition of the country. Along 
\vith the rather phellornenal gro\vth of the stat
, 
thero had run a reactive tendency, an underto\v fronl 
the tidal ,vave of early affiuence ,vhich had dizzied 
the brain and be\vildered the ill oral sense of those 
,vho for a tilDe had been borne upon its crest. 
l\fany of those ,vho had csteelned then1selves favorites 
of fortune ,vhen the tille ,vas at flood, now found 
then1selves stranded on barren sands. They had lost 
the ability to return to the n1onotonous groove of 
their pre-California lives; and having also lost their 
place in th e rank's of progress here, \vere falling out 
by the \vayside. Their youth was fled, their should- 
ers bent, their locks thin and gray; they could no 
longer dig, had gold been as plenty as in '49; hut they 
still had the restless, aspiring, projective spirit, and 
\vere unwilling to go do\vn to oblivion. These 111en 
believed, or affected to believe, in the efficacy of a 
ne,v constitution to cure the ills from which they 
suffered. 
Another numerous class \vas made up of later ar- 
rivals of foreign birth, who were disappointf d at not 
finding either a fortune or political preferrnent for the 
asking. To these were added the labor unions, and a 
large proportion of the agricultural class, who looked 
to a new constitution to lighten taxation and modify 
the Inortgage laws. The judicial system ,vas still 
unsatisfactory, and the courts overcrowded \vith busi- 
ness. Lastly, the hard times following the collapse 
of n1Ïning stocks fronl a value in 1875 of $300,000,000 
to $30,000,000 in 1887, prepared the public mind to 
accept any change ,vhich pro111ised the recovery of 
the state from the depression into which business had 
been thrown. 
The opportunity for the \vorkinglnen and their 
chiefs ,vas too good to be lost. It was pointed out 
by their leading journal that the D1ines and farms of 
the state together had yielded in five years $750,000,- 
000. But the \vealth of the country was in the hands 
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of aòout 150,000 persons, a dozen of whonl were mil- 
lionaires several ti1Hes over, 'v hile 700,000 other indi- 
vid uals ,vere struggling for existence, Out of 850 J 000 
population, less than one quarter lived upon farn1s, 
and not over one half ,vere supported by productive 
industries. Much of the earnings of that half had 
gone to build up the colossal fortunes of the few, and 
when an atte1llpt \vas Inade to legislate against stock- 
gaillbling they opposed the reforul ,vith the lniaht of 
theír capital. 1 The \vhole a1llount of 111011ev in the 
state in 1878 ,vas $25,000,000. The value of credits 
an10unted to $200,000,000, of ,vhich $133,277,640 ,vas 
banking capital. The real and personal property of 
the state, less the Bloney, ,vas $580,000,000. Aver- 
aging the riches of the state by the nUlnber of inhab- 
itants, there ,,,,as still a larger an10ullt of property 
value to the individual than in 1nany of the older 
cOlllffion,vealths. But its unequal distribution, art- 
fully d \velt upon by the agitators, ,vas the source 
of the discontent and turbulence described in the 
foregoing chapter, the result of all of ,y hich ,vas to 
create a lnajority vote in favor of a constitutional con- 
vention in 1878, and to revolutionize the state govern- 
111ent. a consunln1ation certainly not looked for by the 
legislatures of 1873-4 and 1875-6 2 ,vhen they recon1- 
lnended a convention. An appropriation of 
150,OOO 
had been luaùe by the legislature to defray the ex- 
penses of a convention, and a special election for dele- 
gates, as ,veIl as for the adoption or rejection of the 
11e,v instrul11ent ,vas ordered. 
Finding the issue not to be avoided, an atte1llpt 
,vas Inade, in April 1878, to fuse the best elements of 
the den1ocratic, republican, and ,yorkingillen's parties 
into a non-partisan organization, S ,,,hich at first ,vas 


1 By advancing large sums of money to stock-brokers in roturn for their 
political influence, though of course charging them good interest on the 
amount. 
2 Gal. Stat., 1873-4, p. 732, and 1877-8, 739-65; .LVov. JIess., 1877-8, pp. 
33-5. 
'-: t!,
 30 non-()artisan candidates 19 were American born, 10 Irish, and 
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not successful; but in l\Iay a fusion ,vas effected be- 
t\\
een a nlajority of republicans and denlocrats. N ev- 
ertheless there \vere nlany who preferred adhering to 
their o\vn organizations, and finally, the \vorkinglnen 
refusing, there ,vere three parties in the field with 
their delegates, besides the three tickets of the differ- 
ent labor organizations, namely, the Kearneyites, or 
\vorkingtnen's party of California, the national labor 
party, and the anti- \vorkingluen. Before election, 
however, t\VO of the tickets ,vere withdrawn, the 
nationals fusing \vith the non-partisans. Even the 
offer of a delegateship to Kearney, W'ellock, and one 
other, was not a bribe sufficient to catch the working- 
luen, and to prevent desertion through these infiuencts, 
the rule ,vas adopted that no In ember of their repre- 
sentative asselubly should accept a nomination as 
delegate. 
The convention of 152 delegates was to meet on 
the 28th of September, and the election was held in 
June. The ,vorkinglnen carried the city and county 
of San Francisco, with 50 delegates; the non-partisans 
the state, with 85 delegates; the republicans had nine 
and the democrats eight in the convention. 4 
Under the circulnstances, one might have looked 
for the expression of European socialistic ideas in 
this assemblage, but there cropped up in discu8sion 
the less advanced Alnerican one of state rights instead, 1) 


3 Germans; 19 had been on the register ever since the passage ,of the registry 
law in 18G8. On the Kearney ticket, 19 were foreign born; 15 out of 30 
non-taxpayers; and only 4 had been on the register since 18GS. 
48. F. Alta, June 26, 27, 1879; S. F, Chronicle, June, 27, 1879. 
5 In the debate on adoption of the 3<1 section of the declaration of rights, 
the majority refused the usual language' the constitution of the United 
States is the charter of our liberties,' all<1 adopted' the state of California 
is an inseparable part of the American union, ana the constitution of the 
United States is the supreme law of the land.' Said the Sac. Record Union, 
of June 29, 1879, 'the ignorant communistic, alien section, fraternized with 
the unconstructed rebel section, and Americans who love their country were 
compelled to submit to the bitter humiliation of hearing its fundamental 
law repudiated, alike by foreign demagogues unable to 
pe
k the English 
language corr
ctly, and 
y apostate Americans whose onlycla
m to notoriety 
is that in thelr country s hour of danger they were on the sule of her ene- 
mies, and aided and abetted the plot for her destruction.' The I>hrase 
'charter of our liberties' was rejected by Volney E, Howard, elected ou the 
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for the reason, perhaps, that the advocates of socialisIll 
were lllore skilled in throwing cobble-stones than de- 
fining principles. There may be crises in the world's 
affairs when the art of hur]ing paving-stones is not to 
be despised. So now, the doltish determination of the 
workinglnen_was not without value" in giving direction 
to the ideas of constitution-makers. As for a parlia- 
mentarian to govern the proceedings, an acconlplished 
presiding officer was found in Joseph P. Hoge. 6 
The convention sat 156 working days, and pro- 
duced an instrulnent which its critics oLjected to as a 
code. - Such in truth it was llleant to be, a code which 
could not be altered at every session of the legisla- 
ture, fornled to secure labor against the tyranny of 
capital. While native American pulitical philoso.. 


democratic ticket. He was born in Maine in 1809, bred to the profession of 
the law, and went to :l\Iiss, where he became southernized, was elected to 
the constit. conv. and sent to congress; and lastly he came to Cal. in 1833 
where he aspired to the U. S. senate, was one of those who rejected 'the 
charter of our liberties.' S. F. Post, April 14, 1879, Another delegate who 
rejected this phrase was P. B, Tully, born in Tenn. in 1830, and bred a 
farmer, his father removing with him to Arkansas during his boyhood. 
Afteward he went to Texas, and came from there to Cal. in 1853. He set. 
tIed in :Mariposa, but removed to Gilroy where he studied law, and where 
he æarried :Miss l\lary :Martin, whose father immigrated to Cal. in 1843 
from Mo. In 1863, being admitted to practice, he established himself in 
Santa Clara co., where he became noted in his profession. He was elected' 
on the non-partisan ticket, Still another was Patrick T. Dowling, born in 
Tuam, County Galway, Ireland, in 1849. He migrated to the U. So in 1865 
anll to Cal. in 18û6, where he had acquired considerable property. He was 
elected on the workingmen's ticket, and was intelligent en.:mgh to lead his 
party vote which prevailed, and the language used in the section named was 
'the supreme law of the land,' Law bemg statutory, unless in the form of 
a charter, it was of course subject to alteration by legislation. 
6 Joseph P. Hoge was born in Pa in 1813, educated in Ohio, and practised 
law in Galena circuit, Ill., being three times elected to congress from his 
district. He came to Cal. in 1830, and resided in S. F. He was el
cted 
president of the convention by a vote of 74 against 73 for his opvonent, W. J. 
Tinniu of Trinity. 'V. J. Tinniu was born in J\Iiss. in ] 8:?9, came to Cal. 
Ly se1. in 18-19, mined in several counties, and finally settled as a merchant 
at \Veaverville, Trinity co., where he was prosperous, alill from.which he was 
elected to the assembly in 1871 antl1873, and to the senate in 1875 to fill an 
unexpire<l term. He was a democrat, elected on the non-partisan ticket. 
V. E. Howard and Henry Larkin were also proposed for the office of presi. 
dent of the convention. Larkin was a native of l\Iadi!Son co., N. Y., born 
in 182G. He came to Cal. ill 1847, and was deputy sheriff of EI Durado co. 
from 1852 to 1835, when he was appointed census marshal. In 18G9 he was 
elected. to the statetl senate, and in 1875 was a caudidate for congress. By 
occupation he was a farmer. He was elected delegate to the convention on 
the workingmen's ticket, but belonged to the democratic party. 
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phers were discussing the propriety of a property 
qualification for voters, by nleans of whicÌ1 an ilnpe- 
cUllious and purchasable rabble could not at their 
pleasure vote 1110ney out of the pockets of the prudent 
and thrifty, the cobble-stone throwers entered in 
their bill of rights: " N 0 property qualification shall 
ever be required for any person to vote or hold office." 
It sunlnled up ,vith the declaration that, "The pro- 
visions of this constitution are mandatory and pro- 
hibitory, unless by express ,vords they are declared to 
be otherwise." 
The legislative department of the government "Tas 
subjected to nlany restrictions in the matter of time," 
pay, place,8 rules of the legislative body, and other 
nlatters. The governor nlight veto a bill, but a two- 
thirds vote of each house should pass a bill over the 
governor's veto. The assembly alone should have 
the po\ver to inlpeach, but all impeachlnents should 
be tried before the senate. The governor and all the 
state officers, with the judges of the superior, and 
justices of the supreme courts, being liable to inl- 
peachment, judgment in such cases extended only to 
removal from office and subsequent disqualification for 
office; but the person so tried and punished ,yas lia- 
ble to the ordinary process of la\v. Embezzlernent by 
one in the service of the United States should render 
the guilty person ineligible to any office in the state, 
and the legislature must pass la\vs for the punishlnent 
of this crime as a felony. Appropriations of nloney 
from the state treasury, or grants of property, for the 
use of corDorations or institutions not under the ex 
.J.. 
elusive control of the state, were forbidden; except 
that aid might be granted to orphanages,' or honles 


7 Sessions were made to commence the first :Monday after the first day of 
January, to avoid the holiùay week, during which legislative bu
ine::)s was 
neglected. 
8N 0 more changing of the capital during sessions. 
91\lost of the orphanages, especially those demanding state aid, are insti- 
tutions under the charge of the catholic church, antI IllO;:;t of the indigent 
requiring puhlic aid are of foreign Lirth, and usually of the catholic faith; 
therefore this section must be set down to the Kearncy workingmen under 
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fcr the indigent, by a uniform rule proportioned to 
the nUlnber of inlnates. Special legislation was for- 
bidden in a large nUlnber of cases, including any af- 
fectin
 the action of courts of justice, the <.
ollection of 
taxes, granting divorces, changing the naines of per- 
sons or places, declaring a 111illor of age, or enabling 
hiLll to encu111ber his property, chartering ferries, 
roads, or bridges, etc. Lotteries shoulù be prohib- 
ited; la\vs should be passed to regulate or prohibit 
the buying or selling of shares of the capital'stock of 
corporations in any stock board, exchange, or nlarket 
under the control of any association; and all sales of 
stock on a luargin, or to be delivered at some future 
day, should be void. N either the legislature, nor any 
lnunicipal corporation, county, or school district, 
should ever lnake an appropriation froIn any public 
fund, or grant anything to or in aid of any religious 
sect, or help to support any school, or college, or hos- 
pita] controlled by any religious creed, church or sec- 
tarian denon1Înation, but as before excepted in aiù of 
orphanages and homes for the indigent. The legisla- 
ture should have no po\ver to lend or authorize the 
gi ving or lending of the credit of the state, in aid of 
persons, associations or corporations, nlunicipal or 
other\vise; nor to make gifts of any public money or 
thing of value to individuals or corporations; nor to 
authorize the state or any sub-division thereof to sub- 
scribe for stock, or to beco1l1e a stockholder in any 
corporation '\vhatever. The legislature should enact 
la\vs limiting the charges of telegraph and gas COIll- 
panies, and the charges for storage and \y harfage. 
Any person atten1pting to influence the legislature 
by bribery, intimidation, or other dishonorable llleans, 
should be guilty of lobbying, ,vhich ,vas de('lared to 
be a felony, for ,vhieh the legislature should provide 
a punishment; and any men1ber accepting a bribe 


the gu
dance of the Romish church. 'Yhile the protestants were barred 
umkr lihis section, the way to the public treasury was left open to the cath- 
olics. 
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should be guilty of a felony, and in addition to his 
punishnlent be disfranchised, and disqualified from 
holJing any office or public trust. 
1"he changes in the executive department were 
slight. 
rhe governor n1Ìght convene the legislature 
on extraordinary occasions; but it should have no 
po\ver to legislate upon any subject other than that 
specified in the proclamation of the executive. The 
po,ver to appoint a secretary' of state ,vas taken a,vay 
froln the governor, and the office lliade elective by the 
people. 1"he legislature n1Ïght abolish the surveyor- 
general's office. Pardons, reprieves, and COlnl1luta- 
tions of sentence nlight be granted by the governor, 
subject to certain restrictions to be provided by law; 
but a person t\vice convicted of a felony could not be 
pardoned except upon the \vritten recolnmendation of 
a nlajority of the judges of the suprelne court. The 
governor should not, during his inCU111bency, be elected 
a senator of the United States. 
In the judiciary departnlent there were more im- 
portant changes. In the first place, in the declaration 
of rights a blo\v ,vas adn1Înistered to the jury system. 
The right of trial by jury ,vas secured, but in civil 
actions three-fourths of a jury Inight render a ver- 
dict. Trial by jury lnight be waived in crilninal cases 
not a1110unting to felony, both parties consenting in 
open court; or in civil cases, the parties consenting in 
a Inanner to be prescribed by la,v. In civil cases the 
jury Blight consist of any nUlnber less than twelve, 
on which the litigants should agree. Offences hereto- 
fore requiring to be prosecuted by indictlnent n1Ïght 
be prosecuted by infornlation and comnlitnlent by a 
nlagistrate, or by indictnlent. A grand jury should 
be SUnl1110ned but once a year in each county. The 
freedo111 of the press ,vas to be 111aintained without 
any fear of its influence on a jury. 1"he judicial 
po,ver of the state was vested in the senate sitting as 
a court of in1peachment, in a suprenle court, superior 
courts, justices of the peace, and such inferior courts 
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as the legislature should establish in incorporated 
cities or towns, or city and county. The suprenle 
court should consist of a chief justice and six associ- 
ate justices. The court might sit in departlnents or 
in bank, and should be al,vays open fur the transac- 
'tion of business. It should be divided into t\VO de- 
partlllents, numbereJ one and t\VO, the chief justice 
assigning three judges to each and changing thenl 
froln tiule to tinle; but they nli
ht intcrcllange with 
each other byagreelnent. Each dcpartnlent should 
have po\ver to hear and deternline causes or questions 
arising therein, subject to provisions nlade in relation 
to court in bank. 
rhe presence of three justices was 
necessary to the transaction of any business in either 
departnlent, except such as nlight be done at chan1- 
bel's, and the concurrence of three justices ,vas neces- 
sary to pronounce a judgnlent, one of then1 sitting as 
presiding judge. The chief justice should apportion 
the business to the departlnents, and nlight order any 
cause to be heard and decided by the court in bank, 
and the order might be lnade before or after judglnent .. 
pronounced by a departnlent; but the order nlust be 
Iuade within thirty days after such judgll1ent be con- 
curred in by t\VO associate justices, and should have 
the effect to set aside the judgnlent. Any four justices 
n1Íght order a case to be heard in bank before or after 
judglllent by a departlnent; but the order 111Ust be 
Inade ,vithin the prescribed tillle, after ,y hich a judg- 
nlent becalne final, and could not becol11e final in less 
tinle unless approved by the chief justice in ,vriting, 
,vith the concurrence of t\VO associate justices. The 
chief justice lláght convene the court in bank at any 
tilDe, and must preside over it. The concurrence of 
four justices present at the argunlent ,vas necessary 
to pronounce a judgment; but if they could not agree, 
then aU the justices should hear the argU111ent, and at 
least four should a OTee to a decision. All decisions 
o 
of the suprenle court should be rendered in ,vriting, I' 


II!) The sup. ct rendered many decisions without giving any reason, written 
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and the grounds of the dccision stated. In the event 
of the illness or absence of the chicf justice tile asso- 
ciate justices n1ight choose one of their o,vn llulnber 
to exercise the po,vers of chief during such period. 
The chief and associate justices should be elected 
at the general state elections, and should hold office 
t\yclve years; but the six associate justices should at 
their first Jneeting so classify themselves by lot that 
t,vo of thenl should go out of office at the end of four, 
t\VO at the end of eight, and t,vo at the end of t\velve 
years. Should a vacancy occur, the governor should 
appoint a person to the office until it was filled by 
election, and the judge then elected should hold for 
the renlainder of the unexpired terln. The j urisdic- 
tion of the supreme court ,vas not Inade to differ es- 
sentially fron1 the same under the old constitution; 
but each of the justices should have po\ver to iss1:e 
\vrits of habeas corpus t3 any part of the state upon 
petition by or on behalf of any person held in actual 
custody, and could lllake such \vrits returnable Lefore 
himself, or the supreme court, or any superior judge 
or court in the state. 
The superior courts took the place of county and 
district courts, and held original jurisdiction in all 
cases civil and criminal not assigned to inferior courts, 
and possessed the po,ver of naturalization and appel- 
late jurisdiction in. cases arising in justices' and other 
inferior courts in their respective counties. These 
courts, like the suprenle court, should be al,vays open 
for business, legal holidays and non-judicial days ex- 
cepted, and their process should extend to aU parts of 
the state; but cases affecting real estate should be 
begun in the counties in \vhich such land was situ- 
ated. They should also have power to issue ,vrits of 
every kind, including habeas corpus, in the saIne 
nlanner as the suprelue court) and rnight issue and 


or verhal. The legislature, to remedy this, enacted that the ct should give 
a written reason-sec. ()37, Practice act-for aU its decisions, but the ct de- 
cided the law unconstitutional. llcllöton VI::! JVilliaJJu;t 13 Cal., p. 24. 
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serve injunctions and prohibitions on legal holidays 
and non-j udicial days. 
One of these courts should be organized in each of 
the organized counties, or cities and counties, of the 
state, for each of 'v hich at least one judge should be 
elected at the general state election; but in the city 
and county of San Francisco t,velye superior judges 
should be elected, anyone or more of ,vhonl n1Îght 
hold court. There n1ight be as many sessions, at the 
same tilne, as there ,vere judges, and a presiding 
judge nlÎght be chosen or ren10ved by the ren1aining 
eleven at their pleasure, but he 111ust distribute the 
business of the court arrlong the judges, and prescribe 
its order. The judgnlents, orders, and proceedings of 
any session of the superior court, held by anyone or 
1110re of the judges, should be as effectual as if all had 
been present. Several of the more illlportant coun- 
ties had two superior judges, while Yuba and Sutter 
had but one between theine The terln of office of 
the superior judges ,vas fixed at six years, except in 
the case of San Francisco, ,vhose judges IllUst classify 
thenlsel yes so that four should go out of office at the 
end of t,yO years, four in four years, and four in six 
years. Vacancies should be filled as in the case of 
supreme judges. Whenever there was Inore than 
one judge of the superior court in a countys other 
than San Francisco, they might h0ld as n1any ses- 
sions as there ,vere judges, and apportion the business 
among thel11selves; and a judge of one county n1Îght, 
by request, hold court in another, or the governor 
D1ight direct hiln to do so. A cause might also be 
tried in a superior court by a judge pro telllpOre, ,vho 
nlust have been a n1elnber of the bar, and agreed 
upon by the litigants or their attorneys, and s,vorn to 
try tbe cause. 
The legislature was denied the po,ver to grant 
leave of absence to any judicial officer, and should he 
absent hi1l1self for lllore than sixty consecutive days 
he would be deell1ed to have forfeited his office; but 
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the legislature might increase or dinlinish the nU111ber 
of judges ill a county, or city and county, provided 
no judge already in office ,vas dislodged. The lnan- 
ner prescribed of relTIoving justices of the suprenle 
and judges of the superior courts was by concurrent 
resoJution of both houses of the legislature; 11 but tbe 
senate Inight renlove all other judicial officers, except 
justices of the peace, on the recolllmendation of the 
governor, the ayes and noes being entered on the 
journal. The nUlnber of justices of the peace, their 
powers and duties, were left to be fixed by the legis- 
lature, except the liIniting their jurisdiction to cases 
in volvit g alnounts under $300. 
As to salaries, the state should pay the judges of 
the suprenle court and half the salaries of the judges 
of the superior courts, the renlainder being paid by 
the counties for ,vhich they were elected. During 
the first term under the new constitution the suprenle 
court justices should receive $6,000 each per annUlll. 
The superior court judges should receive $;3,000 per 
annunl, except in San Francisco and sonle of the nlore 
populous counties, where the salary ,vas $4,000, but 
the legislature lnight change these al11ounts. Salaries 
\vere 11lade payable monthly, and no judge of tbe su- 
prenle or superior courts should be allo,ved to dra\v 
his pay, unless he should subscribe an affidavit before 
an officer entitled to adlninister oaths, that no cause 
in his court remain ed und ecided \v hich had been su b- 
111itted for decision for a period of ninety days. No 
person was e1igible to the office of justice of the su- 
pren1e or of the superior court \vho had not first Leen 
adn1Ïtted to practice before the supreme court of the 
sta tee 
Thus the convention labored to cure the evils ,vhich 
California had suffered through its various courts; to 
secure continuous sessions, speedy trial, and early de- 


llThis was a weak point in the judiciary article, as a legislature coulll 
remove the entire bench, and substitute creatures of its own. S. F. Call, 
May 2, 1879. 
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cisions, ,vith the reasons therefor. In point of expen- 
diture it was a more costly system than the old one, 
but it was argued that penuriousness in this depart- 
ment of th'3 governrnent was not true econonlY. 
The subjects of taxation and corporations received 
much attention, and elicited nluch criticislll. The 
article on taxation, as adopted, declared that all prop- 
erty should be taxed according to its value, to be as- 
certained as provided by law, and property ,vas declared 
to include "moneys, credits, bonds, stocks,12 dues, 
franchises, and all other 111atters and things, real, per- 
sonal, and mixed, capable of private ownership;" but 
growing crops,13 public school property, United States 
and state property, or property belonging to any Inu- 
nicipal corporation in the state, should be exempt. 
Land and the inlprovelnents thereon should be assessd 
separately. Land, cultivated or uncultivated, if silni- 
larly situated and of the sanle quality, should be as- 
sessed at the same value; 1:1 and every tract of over 
640 acres \vhich had been sectionized by the federal 
surveyors should be assessed, for purposes of taxation, 


12 The legislature of 1881 added a section to the political code declaring 
that shares of stock possessed no intrinsic value over and above the actual 
value of the property of the corporation which was assessable and assesseù. 
13 To assess growing crops, it was argued, would be to discourage planting 
and sowing. 
1-1 This section was aimed at railroad companies, and other large land- 
holders, who paid but a small amount of taxes on uncultivated land. The 
report of the surveyor-general for 1877 gave the whole area of California at 
10P,500,000 acres, of which 50,000,000 acres were fit for cultivation. But in 
187G only 6,319,8G4 acres were enclosed, and 3,57G,366 in cultivation; in 
1879 there were 8,000,000 acres enclosed, and 5,000,000 cultivated, In 1876 
there were 2-!,038,349 acres assessed for taxes; in 1877, 24,706,IG2 acres 
assessed, being an increase in one year of 2! per cent. An equal rate of 
increase would have given in 1879 25,858,94-0 assessed for taxes-that is to 
say, 5,000,000 acres in cultivation, and 20,858,940 uncultivated, belonging 
and assessed to large land-owners. The owners of the 5,000,00Q acres were 
probably taxed 8 or 10 times as much as the owners of the 21,000,000. The 
average assessment value of lands held in tracts ranging from 5,000 to 
125,000 acres was not much, if any, above 81.80, while their market value 
averaged not less than 815. In 1877 the real estate outside of San Francisco 
was a8sessed at $203,803,446, of which $41,000,000 was on town lots, the re- 
maining 
162,R03,446 being on lands. Of this, t.he small farmers paid at 
least $123.000.000, while the remaining $:17,803,446 was paid by the large 
owners, who produced little, and held the land for speculation, or leased a 
part to cultivators at three times as much per year as it was valued for 
taxes, and who, it was alleged, built few roads, towns, school-houses, or 
churches. 
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by sections or fractions of sections, and the legislature 
should provide by la 'v for assessing in small tracts un- 
sectionized lands. I5 

Iortgages, deeds of trust, contracts, and all obli- 
gations ,vhatever by ,vhich debts ,vere secured, ,vere 
treated as an interest in the property, and taxed ac- 
cordingly; but the o,vner of the property mortgaged 
should be taxed its full value, less the nlortgage/ 6 in 
the city or county in ,vhich the property ,vas situated. 
In the case of railroad property, the franchise, road- 
,va y, road -bed, rails, and rolling stock should be as- 
sessed by the state board of equalization, and the tax 
apportioned to the counties, cities, to,vns, town3hips, 
and districts through ,vhich the road passed. The 
state board of equalization should consist of one n1em- 
ber froln each congressional district, elected at the 
general p lections for a tern1 of four years, the state 
controller being ex officio a 111ember of the board. The 
supervisors of the several counties should constitute 
county boards of equalization; and these boards, state 
and county, ,vere elnpo'\vered to increase or reduc8 
the entire assessn1ent roll, or any part of it, to make it 
conform to the lTIOney value of the property taxed. 
IncoDlcs 111iuht be assessed to and collected froln indi- 
viduals, corporations, joint-stock associations, or C01l1- 
panies resident, or doing business in the state, in a 


15 It was ohjected to this provision that it would cost $1,000,000 to estab- 
lish the surveys so as to render the assessment in small tracts practicable. 
16 The sup. court h3.d decided in some cases in favor of taxing mortgages 
under the existing constitution ana code of California. People v. J\JcCrury, 
34: Cal. Repts, 432; and People v. E.ldy, 43 Cal. Repts, 331; People v. Gerke, 
35 Cal. Repts, Gï7; People v. Black Diamond C. 1\1. Co., 37 Cal. Repts, 54; 
People v. 'Vlnrtenby, 33 Cal., 4:H. These decisions were rendered previous 
to 1872. In 187G the Hibernia. bank appealed from a similar decision by the 
3d. district court of S. F., when :MeKinstry, judge, reversed the ùecision, 
giving as his reason that credits were not property in the sense in which the 
word property was used in article XI. of the existing constitution, "T allaee 
a:ld Crockett concurring, and Rhodes objecting, all of whom had previou::5ly- 
decided that credits were property. The Hibernia bank held mortgages to 
the amount of $1l,3GG,934.50, the tax levied on these credits amounting to 
$77,4GO.4.8. The persons owning the real estate had already paid taxes upon 
the actnal property without deducting the value of the mortgages, and the 
ju(lge hcld that it would be double taxation to assess the evidences of these 
debts of the owners. It was natural that, under the circumstances, the 
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lIlanner to be prescriGed by 1<.1,\",.17 An annual poll- 
tax of not less than t,vo clo1lars should be collected 
frOlll every Inale inhabitant of sound lllinù, except 
Indians, Let\Veell the ages of t\venty-onc and sixty 
years, \vhich tax should be paid into the state schoo] 
funt!. The legislature n1ight provide for the payment 
of taxes upon real estate by instalhnents. The power 
of taxation should never be surrendered or suspended 
by any grant or contract to \vhich the state 
hould be 
a party. 
Corporations could be forn1ed only under general 
la\vs, and not oy special act. Each stockholùer should 
be individua1ly liable for such proportion of aH debts 

nd liabilities, incurred \vhile he ,vas a stockholder, 
as the an10unt owned by binl bore to the whole of 
the ca.pital stock. The directors or tr
stees \vere 
Inade jointly and s
verally liable to the creditors 
and stockholders for an 1110ney elnbezzled or misap- 
propriated by officers of a corporation or joint-stock 
association during their terln of office; and the tern1 
corporation included all associations having any of the 
pf)\VerS and privileges of corporations not possessed by 
individuals or partnerships; and they had the right 
to sue and be sued in like cases as natural persons. 
The legislature could not grant a charter for bank- 
ing purposes, but cOlnpanics 111ight be forlned for 
banking under general laws. No corporation could 
issue or put in circulation any but la"rful n10ney of 
the United States. 
The exercise of the right of en1Ïnent don1ain should 
never be abridged so as to prevent the state fron1 
subjecting the property of individuals or incorporated 


people should regard this rlecision with some distrust, as being made to favor 
capitalists. But after much di
('ussion, the convention settled the matter by 
deducting the amount of mortgages from the property taxed, and assessing 
mortgagees for the amount. In the end it only increases the rate of interest. 
17 The general sentiment against an income tax, so long as all th
 means 
by which it was obtainell were taxed, has so far prevented the legIslature 
!rom le,'ying any assessment on incomes. \Vhen the U. S. was collect
ng a!l 
Income tax as, a means of meeting the unusual expenses of the rebellIon, It 
was not taxing lana. 
RIST. CAL., VOL. VII. 25. 
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cOlllpanies to the public use; nor should the police 
po\ver of the state ever be so abridged as to perluit 
corporations to infringe the ri
hts of individuals or 
tho ,veIl-being of the state. No corporation should 
engage in any business other than that expressly au- 
thorized in its charter, or hold for a longer period 
than five years any real estate not necessary to carry- 
ing on its business ;18 the legislature should not pass 
any la\vs \vhich would tend to relieve the property 
held under a franchise fron1 its liabilities; no corpora- 
tion should issue any stock or bonds except for actual 
paYlnent in llloney, labor, or property; all fictitious 
increase of stock or indebtedness should be void; no 
increase could be made without the consent of the 
holders of a Inajority of the shares, at a lueeting called 
for the purpose on a sixty days' public notice, at 
\vhich every stockholder should have the right to 
vote in person or by proxy, and directors could only 
be elected in the sanle luanner-except in the case of 
coöperative societies; but every stockholder could 
vote aU his shares to one candidate, or distribute 
theln alnong as ll)any as he should think fit; and the 
books of the corporation should be open for inspection 
by everyone interested therein, and by legislative 
cOlnn1ittees. No corporation, organized outside of the 
limits of the state, should be allowed to transact busi- 


18This se.ction appears to have been intended to prevent the railroad com- 
panies from acquiring town-sites and other valuable real estate for specula- 
tive purpo
es. As for instance, the state granted to the ,\Yestern l)acitic, 
subsequently absorbeù by the Central Pacitic, anù to the Southern Pacific 
30 acres each in 
lission bay, for terminal pnrposes, upon condition that a 
certain amount of money should be expended upon the grant within a speci- 
fied time, in the erection of depots and warehouses, '1 he Central Pacific 
obtained control of the property, and as the time after heing extended by 
the legislature was finally allowe(l to expire without making the improve- 
ments agreed upon, the land reverted to the state. During Gov. Booth's 
administration a suit was instituteù against the railroad cOr:lwratiolls to (lp- 
clare the land forfeited. 1'he compallles moved to dismiss the suit because 
it was not properly brought, and the motion was denieù. They demurred to 
the complaint, and the demurrer was overrulell. The case was on the cal- 
endar for trial while the constitutional convention was in session. The pro- 
hihition in reference to other husiness was aimed at the alleged intent of the 
Central Pacific to engage in warehousing and grain husi
ess on the land 
granteJ for terminal purposes; Imt this is the merest surml;:;e. 
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ness ,vithin the state on 1110re favorable conditions 
than if organized under the la,vs of California. 19 
All railroad and other transportation cOlllpanies 
were declared to be COl11IHon carriers, su bj ect to legis- 
lative control. They should have a right to connect 
at the state line ,vith the railroads of other states, 
and every railroad should have the right to intersect, 
connect ,vith, or cross, any other railroad, and they 
should receive and transport each others' pa8scngers, 
tonnage, and cars, ,vithout delay or discrill1Ïllation. 
No officer, agent, or clnployé of any railroad or canal 
conlpany should be interested in furnishing 111atcrial 
or supplies 20 to such cOlnpany, nor in the business of 
transportation over tIle road, except such as flo,vccl 
fr0111 the o,vnership of stock therein. No railroad or 
other transportation conlpany should grant free 
passes, or tickets at a discount, to any person holding 
any office of honor, trust, or profit in tbe state; and 
the acceptaÙce of any such pass or ticket, by a n18Ul- 
ber of the legislature, or any pu blie officer, other than 
railroad conllnissioner, should ,vork a forfeiture of Itis 
office. 
Railroad conlpanies ,vere forbidden to cOlnbine ,vith 
navigation c0J11panies or any COllUllon carrier,21 to the 
end that the earnings of the one doing the carrying 
\vere to be shared ,vith the other not doing the carry- 
ing. And 'v henever a railroad corporation sl)()uld, 
for the purpose of conlpeting \vith any other con11non 
carrier, lower its rates for transportation of passengers 
or freight, such reduced rates should not be again in- 
creased without the consent of the authority in \vhich 
the goverUlnent vested the po,ver to regulate fares 
and freights; and no discrill1Înation should be luade 


19 This prohibition referred to foreign insurance and other companies do- 
ing business in California without paying taxes. 
20 This was probably aimed at the 'Yestern Development company, or- 
ganizeù in 1874, anù soon after the framin
 of the new constitution mergell 
into the Pacific Improvement comp,my. To the former were transferred the 
interc8ts of the Contract and Finance company, as will be spoken of in a later 
chapter, 
21 The only effect of this prohibition was to force these corporations to 
purchase steamer lines. 
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in charges or facilities for transportation of passengers 
or freight ,vithin the state, or con1Îng froDl or going 
to any other state; but persons and property should 
be delivered at any station, landing, or port, at charges 
not exceeding the rates to any lllore distant station. 22 
The state ,vas to be divided into three districts, in 
each of which one railroad ('olnlnissioner Ehould be 
elected at the regular gubernatorial elections, 'v hose 
terln of office should be four years, and ,vho
e duty 
it should be to establish rates for the transportation 
of passengers and freights by railroad or other conl- 
1110n carriers, and publish theln fro III time to time, 
with such changes as they nlight nlake; to exanÜne 
the conlpanies' books, records, and papers, for ,,
hich 
purpose they should have power to issue subpænas 
and all necessary process, to hear and determine con1- 
plaints against railroad and other transportation ('0111- 
panies, to send for persons and papers, to adnlinister 
oaths, take testin1ony, ånd punish for contempt of 
their orders and processes, in the sallle n)anner and 
to the san1e extent as courts of record. and enforce 
their decisions and correct abuses through the nlediui11 
of the courts. A uniforll1 systern of accounts to be 
kept by aU such corporations should be prescribed by 
thein. Any transportation COD1pany which should 
fail or refuse to conform to the rates established 
3 by 


22 Here we have one of the weakest points in the new constitution. Al- 
though there are many precedents in American and European legislation for 
regulating in detail the charges of railroads, they have seldom been found to 
work to advantage. In this connection the following remarks, taken fr
m 
the report of a parliamentary committee held in London,in 1872, may be of u
- 
terest, as they apply equally to all except government raIlroads: 'Legal maXI- 
mum rates afford little real protection to the public, since they are always.fixed 
so high that it is, or becomes sooner or later, the interest of the compames to 
carry at lower rates, The attempt to limit rates and fares by the principle 
of fixing a maximum has almost always failed ill practice. and is a
most 
always likely to fail, for the simple reason that the parliamentary commIttees 
and authorities, by whom such limits are decided, cannot do otherwise than 
allow some margin hetween the actual probahle rate, as far as they can fore- 
cast it. and the maximum rate; and cannot foresee the contingencies of com- 
petition, of increase in quantities, of facilities or economy in working, or of 
alteration of commercial conditions.' 
23 The Pacitic Coast Steamship company refused to recognize the aut
lOrity 
of the board, and commenced suit in the U. S. circuit court to restram the 
board. from in any way interfering with the business of the company. R{Jp't 
of R. R. CO/Jwzlssioners in App. to Jour, Sen. and Assem., 18S1, No.3. 
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the commissioners, or charge rates in excess thereof, or 
fail to keel) their accounts in accordance ,vith the sys- 
ten1 prescribed by tJle cOl1ullission, should be fined not 
exceeding $20,000 for each offence, and every officer, 
agent, or eillployé of such corporation 'v ho should de- 
mand or receive rates in excess of those prescribed 
by the COl111uissioners should pay a fine of not n10re 
than 85,000, or 1e ilnprisoneJ in the county jail not 
exceeding one year. The rates established. by the 
conll11ission should ahvays be deeined conclusively just 
and reasonable; and in any action against a railroad 
C0111pauy for dalnages on account of excessive rates, 
the plaintiff nlight, in addition to actual daluage, re- 
cover, in the discretion of the judge or j ury
 exen1- 
plary danlages. The legislature 111Îght, in addition 
to the penalties already nalned, enforce this article of 
the constitution by forfeiture of charter or other\vise, 
and lnight confer further po,ver on the con11nissioncrs 
if necessary'to the perforlnance of their duties. Va- 
cancies in office should be filled in the saIne Inanner 
as in the case of other state officers. The COllllllission 
should lnake an annual report to the goverllor. 24 
The railroad, u1ining, and banking corporations, 
through the press and their agents, strongly opposed 
the article containing so lllany restrictions upon their 
Inethods of doing business, and the convention itself 
,vas divided, capitalists holding out a threat of aban- 
doning the state and '\vithdra\ving their llloney. "Let 
them go," said the advocates of restriction, "they 
cannot take \vith thenl the houses, farnls, or railroads 
which they have acquired \vith our nloney. We \vill, 
in one year, dig out of the n1Înes as nluch gold as they 
,vill take a\vay, and produce in t\VO years ten tilnes 
the alTIOunt; and the sooner the bankers go the bet- 


21 The first hoard of commissioners elected consisted of Joseph S. Covc, 
]st <list; C, J. Beerstecker, 2nù dist, and George Stoneman, 3d dist. Ctwe 
wa
 chosen pres't. The secretary of the com. was ,Yo R. Andrus; bailiff, 
T. V. Rteinman, The board was organized in :\Iay ]880. III December an 
èi:ttempt was made to as
assinate Beerstecker, the 
mppose(l cause being po- 
lItical jealousy. Both B. anù his assailant belongeù to the workingmen's 
party. 
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ter. 25 They cannot frighten us \vith circulars 2
 declar- 
ing that if the ne\v constitution is adopted they Inust 
luaterially increase the interest on loans." Thus the 
restrictionists; but the alarln ,vas nevertheless quite 
real and ,vide-spread lest the business of the state 
should be seriously affected by the I1e\v fundarnental 
la\v, if adopted; and, indeed, it \vas already restricted 
to a considerable extent in anticipation of a revolu- 
tion \vhich as yet nobody seerned to cOll1prehend. 
In the matter of Chinese labor and inln1Ïgration 
the constitution declared that the legislature should 
prescribe all necessary regulations for the protection 
of the state, and every part of it, fronl the evils aris- 
ing fronl the presence of aliens ,vho ,vere or n1Ïght 
be vagrants, froIn Inendicants or crilninals, \vho ,vere 
infected with contagious diseases, or ,vho ,vere in 
any \vay dangerous or detriluental to the ,yell-being 
or peace of the cOllUllunity; also to ilnpose conditions 
upon which persons nlight reside in the state, and 
provide the mode of, and 111eanS for their rel1loval in 
case of their failure or refusal to cOInply ,vith such 
conditions. The presence of foreigners ineligible to 
becoille citizens of the United States ,vas declared to 
be dangerous to the \vell-being of the state; and it 
should be the duty of the legislature to discourage 
their inl111igration by every Ineans in its po\ver. 
Asiatic coo]yisnl ,vas pronounced a fornl of hUlnan 
s]avery, \vhich ,vas forever prohibited in the state, 
and all contracts for coolie labor should be void. All 
cOlnpanies for the ilnportation of such labor, \y hether 
forlned in California 21 or in a foreign country, should 
he subject to such penalties as the legislature n1ight 
prescribe, \vhich should also delegate to incorporated 
cities and to,vns po\ver to reillove Chinese \vithout 
their boundaries, or to certain prescribed limits, and 


25 8. F. Chronicle, :March 1G, 1879, and April 3, 1879. 
26The f;acramento saving
 hank puhlishecl such a circular, for which see 
Snc, Record Uni{}Jl, in S. F. C/u'onicle, l\Iarch 14, 1879. 
27 A prohiùition to prevent railroaù companies particularly froUl making 
contracts with the Chinese companies. 
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should provide the necessary legislation to prohibit 
the introduction of Chinese into California. No cor- 
poration existing or to be fornled under the la,vs of 
the state should, after the adoption of the constitu- 
tion, ern ploy directly or indirectly, in any capacity/8 
any Chinese or l\Iongolians; nor should any Chinese 
be enJployed on public \vork, except in pUllishlllent for 
. 29 
cr11118. 
The article on education did not allo,v of quite 
such revolutionary changes as the preceding ones. 
The school-nloney ,vas placed \vhere it ,vould nlost 
benefit the ,vorking classes; that is, for the use only of 
the priillary and granlnlar schools, leaving the legis- 
lature to provide for schools of a higher grade, or the 
nlunicipalities to raise a revenue for this purposo froiu 
other than the fund arising fro1l1 the sale of the schoo1- 
lands granted to the state by congress. The state 
board of exan1Ïners ,vas abolished, the local board 
having control of teachers' exanlinations and grant- 
ing of certificates. Sectarian ductrines should not be 


:08 ,V orkingmen have gone about in S, F, warning families who em- 
ployell Chinese servants, both before and after the constitutional conven- 
tion; and even since the restriction of immigration by congress, a bill for 
which was at that time before congress, and which finally passed. The 
legi::;lature had no power to prohibit Chinese immigration while the treaty 
with China was in force; nor at any other time without the cunsent of 
congress. 
29 Stuart, of Sonoma. hits hard the low foreigner in his speech on the Chi- 
nese question: '\Yho are they who desecrate the sabbath?' he says; 'who form 
our rioters and hoodlums? \Vho till our almshouses? 'Vho are plotting to 
overthrow our common schools? \Yho stuff our ballot-boxes? \Vho are 
plotting to overthrow our government, and to utterly stamp out liberty, 
that depotism over conscience, mind and muscle may rise upon the ruins? 
Who constitute the :Molly 11aguires ? \Vho burn our railroad depots? \Yho 
threaten the lives of our best citizens? 'Vho are plotting to de8poil our 
wealthy men? \Vho claim two-thirds of our puhlic offices? Not Chinamen.' 
Charles V. Stuart, elected. on the non-partisan ticket, was born in Pa. in 
1819, in which state his parents, Charles and 1Iary Stuart were also Lorn. 
He was bred a farmer, and educated at Owego acadamy N. Y., after which 
he wandered over the state west and south until 1849, when he came to Cal. 
overland in command of a company. He settled himself on ten acres of 
land at l\Iission Dolores, and was elected on the first hoard of aldermen of 
S. F. in 1850. He leased the New Almaden mine for 21 years from the 
Barryessa family, supposing them to be the true owners, but after years of 
unproductive lahor sold it. He built the first hrick house in S. F. in 185], 
but 8 years afterward removed to Sonoma valley where he was one of the 
fir
t viniculturists. 
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taught directly or indirectly in any of the COIlllllon 
schools of the state. at 
The university of California ,vas to be a public 
trust ,vhich should continue in the forin and character 
prescribed in the act créating it,31 subject only to such 
control by the legislature as secured conlpliance ,vith 
the terulS of its endo'Vlnents anù the safety of its 
funds. It. shoulò be nOll-sectarian in the achninistra- 
tion of its affairs. The interest of the 1110ney de- 
rived froln the lands donated by congress shoulù be 
used as an endo,vl11ent for the support of at least one 
agricultural college; and the legislature should pro- 


30 This was meant to prohibit bihle-reading in the schools, to which cath- 
olics objected. It was douhle-edged, and cut both ways. 
31The act creating the university of Ca!. was passed 1Iarch 23, 18G8, the 
constitution of 1849 having provided for a university in anticipation of a 
grant from the general govt for such a purpose, which grant was made ac- 
cording to a general law giving to each state a certain amount of land for 
educational purposes. Cal. received in 1833, l\esides her common-school 
lands, 72 sections' for seminary purposes,' and in 1862 150,000 acres for the 
establishment and maintenance of an agricultural college. The state law of 
18G8 creating the university of Cal. combined with it the agricultural college, 
and made that the first to be erected by the means derived from the state 
funds. But it also accepted for the state the gift of the college of Cal., which 
became a college of letters in the university. This college was founded at 
Oakland as a college school by Henry Vurallt, becoming an incorporated col- 
lege in 1835. It acquired property and prospered under the management of 
Durant and BUl:!hnell, who selected the location at Berkeley, which became 
the site of the university of Cal., containing 200 acres of land, a part of which 
was devoted to experimental farming. The donation to the university of the 
college of Cal. was a great help. There were 7 colleges in existence illlS79, 
namely, of letters, agriculture, mechanics, mining, engineering, chemistry, 
and medicine. To the last a cIonation was maùe by H. H. Toland of S. F., 
whose name was conferrell upon that college by act of legislature in :March 
1881. To the law college S. C. Hastings donated $100,000 in 1878, alaI this 
college was named after him. :I\Iilitary instruction was required by the con- 
gres::Üonal act of donation, and the students were organized' into a body of 
cadets. rrhe resources of the uuiversi ty were the seminary fund and pu blic 
building fund granted to Cal. by congress; the property received from the 
college of Cal., as stated; the site at Berkeley; the fund receÎ\Ted from the 
congressional land grant in ISG2, the tiùe land fund, appropriated by 
the state; specific appropriations by the legislature for buildings, current 
exrenses, etc.; and the gifts of individuals. The care of the university and. 
its finances was entrusted to a board of regents, including the gov., lieut- 
gov., speaker of the assemhly, supt of puùlic instruction, pres't of the state 
a.g. society, pres't of the :Mechanics' institute of San Francisco, the pres't of 
the university, and IG others. This govt was continued by the new consti- 
tution. Some jealousy was exhibited by the farmers in the convention lest 
the agricultural interest should be injured by the attractions of the other 
colleges, for 'which rea..mn they in'iisted on the inviolability of the appropria- 
tion made for the support of a college of agriculture, hut without excluding 
other scientific and classical studies, and including l1Úlitary tactics. 
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vide that ,if, through neglect or other contingency, any 
portion of the fund so set apart should be lost, the 
state should replace it so that the principal should 
forever renlain undilllÏnished. No person should be 
debarred achnission to any of the col1egiate depart- 
Inents of the university on account of sex. 32 
State indebtedness could not be incurred for a 
greater alllount than $300,000, unless in case of ,val', 
invasion, or insurrection, except for a single object 
for \vhich \vays and llleans had been provided, exclu- 
sive of loans, the debt not to run 1110re than t\venty 
years, 
11d the people to vote upon the proposition to 
incur it. 
The legislature should protect by la,v from forced 
sale a certain portion of the hOluestead and other 
property of the heads of fall1ilies. The holding of 
large tracts of land should be discouraged as against 
the public interest. Lands belonging to the state, 
suitable for cultivation, should be granted only to 
actual settlers, and in quantities not exceeding 320 
acres to each settler, under such conditions as should 
be prescribed by la\v. AU property, real and per- 
sonal, o\vned by either husband or wife before Inar- 
riage, and that acquired by either of thell1 after\vard 
by gift, devise, or descent, should be separate prop- 
erty. No contract of luarriage, if other\vise duly 
Inade, should be invalidated for \vant of conforn1Ïty 
to the requireluents of any religious sect. 33 Eight 


32 There was in 1879 both curiosity and interest felt in the application of 
11'1'8 Clara S, Folz, who had studied law and been admitted to practise in the 
20th district court, but who was refused admission by the directors of the 
Hastings law college, where she wished to pursue her studies and graduate. 
Laura de Force Gordon was also preparing to practise before the courts, and 
had the same difficulty, 111';:; Folz petitioned the 4th district court to com- 
pel the directors of the law c.ollcge to admit her as a student, and :Morrison, 
judge, issued a writ of mandate to that effect, Congress ha(l just passed an 
act authorizing women to practise law, and a woman had heen admitted to 
the U. S. sup. court. Under these circumstances, and knowing that the 
new constitution declared for equal educational anù business rights, thL di. 
rectors submitted. See S. F. p()..,t, Jan, 28 and. Feb. II, 1879; S..F. Chronicle, 
Jan, 
O and Feb. 11, 14, 18;9, and :March G, 1879. 
33 This s:'\me declaration was in the con"titution of 1849, and in the Ca!. 
code, In the Hill-Sharon divorce case, commencing in 1883, it was the 
founùation of the application for divorce and alimony. Sullivan, of the su- 
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hours \vere ulade to constitute a day's ,york on all pub- 
lic contracts. Any citizen \vho should fight or assist 
at a duel shoulJ. be d
dfrallchiseù. The right of, enl- 
inent dOll1ain ,vas declared to exist in the state to all 
frontages on the navigable \vaters of the state; and 
the right of ,yay to such ,vater, should not be excluded 
by individuals or corporations clainlÍng or pos
essing 
the tidal lands fronting on any navigable bay, harbor, 
or inlet. All the tide lands ,vithin t,vo n1Ïles of any 
incorporated city or town fronting on the \Vaters of 
any harbor, estuary, or bay, used for navigation, should 
be \vithheld froll1 grant or sale. 
The use of all ,vater already appropriated, or that 
might thereafter be 3,ppropriated, for sale,34 rental, or 
distribution, ,vas declared to be a public use, and sub- 
ject to the rule and regulation of the state; but the 
board of supervisors of city, t.o,vn, or city and county 
governnlent n1Ïght fix the rates for \vhich it should 
be furni8hed to the inhabitants under pain of p(Jnal- 
ties for neglect; and any conJpany collecting any 
other than the established water-rates should forfeit 
its franchise and ,vater-\vorks to the city and county, 
or city, or to\vn \vhere the collection ,vas 111ade for the 
use of the public. 
No article provoked n10re COIDlnent than that re- 
lating to cities, counties, and towns; because San 


peri or ct, gave judgment for the plaintiff. The case was appealed to the 
sup. ct, when the plaintiff made a motion to dismiss the appeal, on the 
ground that, as to the judgment itself the ct harl no jurisdiction to entertain 
appeals in action for <1ivorce; and as to the or<1er awarding alimony and 
counsel fees, that such orders were not appealable. 1he ct ill hank decided 
in favor of the appellant, the justices concurring, except Chief Justice Morri- 
son who tqok no part ill the decision, and Justice !\IcKee, who dissented from 
the opinion. On a rehearing i\lorrison joined with the five other judges. 
Suit was then brought in the U. S. circ. ct, to compel 
lrs Hill-SharcD to 
give up the contract, refusing which she was confineù a day or two in jail 
for contempt. 
34 The question of riparian rights was an impoltant (ne in Cal., on ac. 
count of the necessity for irrigation. The war between the fanners and hy- 
draulic and other miners, had been long carried on in the courts and the 
legislature. The attempt of corporate companies to a:rpropriate all the 
water of unnavigable streams was another source of trouble. Gov. 
tone- 
. man called an extra session of the legislature to please a few men whowished 
to have repealed the article on water rights; but they failed. 
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Francisco, fronl 'v hich the workingmen's delegates 
were elected, was chiefly affected Ly it. N 0 county 
could be established \vith less than 5,000 inhabitants, 
or divided \vhen the population was less than 8,000; 
nor should the dividing line pass within five lniles of 
the county seat. Counties were to be classified ac- 
cording to population, and the legislature should pro- 
vide a uniforul systenl of county governUlents under 
generalla\vs regulating the cOlllpensation of county 
and 111unicipal officers, who \vere to be held to a strict 
accountability. 
Corporations for lnunicipal purposes should not be 
created under specialla 'vs, but should be organized 
under generalla,vs \vhich should provide for their in- 
corporation and classification; and cities and to,vns 
heretofore organized should be incorporated under 
these la\vs whenever a nlajority of the electors voting 
at a genera
 election should so detern1Îne. 
City and county governluents nlight be consolidated 
-as in the case of San Francisco-into one 111unici- 
pal government In consolidated city and county 
governments of nlore than 100,000 population there 
should be t\VO boards of supervisors or houses of legis- 
lation, one of \vhich, to consist of t\velve persons, 
should be elected froln the city and county at large 
for a ternl of four years, so classified that after the 
first election only six should be elected every two 
years; the other to consist of t \vel ve persons elected 
every t,vo years for a two years' term; vacancies oc- 
curring to be filled by the Inayor or other chief exec- 
utive officer Any city of III ore than 100,000 population 
nlight Fraine a charter for its own governillent by 
choosIng fifteen freeholders at any general election to 
prepare a charter, said freeholders to ha ye been qual- 
ified voters for five years. The qualified electors 
should receive thirty days' notice of the subll1Ïssion 
of the charter for approval, ,vhen, if approved, it 
should be subn1Ítted to the leo'islature for confirnlation. 
<:::I 
.....L\.luendluents to a charter should not be Inade oftener 
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than once in t\VO years. Counties, towns, and cities 
should pay proportional taxes to the state; but the 
legi
latul'e shDuld not have power to Ï111pose taxe
 for 
lllunicipal purposes; yet it n1Ïght vest the power in 
the corporate authorities to assess and collect taxes 
for such purposes. The legislature should not dele- 
gate to any special cOJlllnissioll, private corporation, or 
individual any po,ver to control, appropriate, super- 
vise, or in any ,yay interfere ,vith any county, city, 
to\vn, or municipal iU1provement, n10ney, property, or 
effects, ,vhether held in trust or other"Tise. 
No state office should be continued 35 or created in 
any n1unicipality for the inspection, meaSUrell1ent, or 
gradation of any luerchandise, Inanufacture, or COlll- 
11l0dity; but the city should be authorized by general 
la\v to appoint such officers. Private property should 
not be taken or sold for the payn1ent of the corporate 
debt of any political or lllunicipal corporation. All 
Inoneys collected for the use of any such corporation 
should be in11nediately deposited with the treasurer 
or other legal depository.3ü The n1aking of profit out 
of public 1110ney, or using it for any purpose not author- 
ized by la,v by any officer haying possession or control 
of it, should be prosecuted and punished as a felony. 
No city, county, to\vn, to\vnship, board of education, 
or school district should incur any liability exceeding 
the inco111e provided .for each year,37,vithout the assent 
of t\yo-thirds of the qualified ejectors voting at a 
special election, or without providing for the interest 
and sinking fund to extinguish such indebtedness 
within a IÍlnited time. 88 No public ,york or ilnprove- 


35 This prohihition referrca to the practice of legi:3lature3 in crcating such 
offices as sb.te in<;pectors of Hour, Gal. Stat" ] 832, 129, ana 1833, 272; ana of 
heef and pork. Cat. Stat" 183G, 232; Id" 18GO, IIG; gau
er of wintS alHlli- 
quors. Gal. Stat., 1852, 13]; harhor commissioners, anel other hoards of com- 
missioners for S. F. Gal, Stnt., ]874, 910, who assesseù the merchants heavily, 
or received benefits from the Rtate, 
36 And not spirited away to a bank in collusion with a dishonest official, 
as in hygone years. 
31 The interùict as to deht was inconveniently exhihited in ] 882. when for 
two or three months the city was in darklle<.:<;;, there heing no money in the 
treasnry to pay gas bills, ana the city prohil)ite.l from going in lIeht. 
38 This prohihition arrested thc complction of the new city hall, on which 
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ment of any description should be l11ade in any city, 
the cost of ,vhich should be lllade chargeable upon 
private property by special assesslnent,39 unleEs after 
an estilllate of such expense had been made, and an 
asseSSlncnt levied in proportion to the benefits to be 
effected on the property had been levied, collected, 
and paid into the city treasury. 
There ,vas 111uch prophesying of evil in the event 
of the city of San Francisco having to adopt a charter 
under the ne,v constitution. While it could not be 
denied that there \vas evident a \vise intent to Blake 
fraud and extravagance inlPossible, and to restrict the 
po\ver of the legislature to interfere in nlunicipal af- 
fairs, there \vas b
lieved to be too conlplete a trans- 
fer of the responsibility of the gOyernluent of the city 
fronl the legislature to the popular vote of the citi- 
zens. "1\Iunicipa1ities," says an enlinent authority, 
"are Inerely an agency of governlllent;" and 3gain, 
"There ought to be careful and effectual restrictions 
by the state upon its nlunicipalities." '0 The Ilew con- 
stitution relnoyed all restrictions and left the city, ex- 
cept as to the paYlnent of a state tax, and SOllIe 
obligations in the Inatter of general and salary la\vs, 
to do as best pleased it in all affairs. And ,,,hat it 
pleased to do ,vould depend upon the kind of charter 
,,,,hich fifteen freeholders of certain political tenden- 
cies, at the date of SOBle election at ,vhich they should 
be chosen, luight be able hastily to create; and upon 
the popular vote upon it, ,vhich ,vould be a partisan 


ahout 85,000,000 had been spent. It bas stood, during ejght years, only 
partIally habitable, a ruin in appearance, rather than a handsome edifice. 
There will Vroba.bly be providetl, in the charter about to be created, some 
plan whereby this costly structure may be finished. 
39 Priyate property had been burdensolllely taxed for state improvements, 
amI 'where the grades were heayy, on the hill::;, had been sold for asse
sments 
in former time,,;, but no such ahuses existed when the new constitution was 
formed. On the contrary, the charter under which San Franciscans were 
thenli\'ing, made it necessary that property owners should petition to have 
street improvements ma(le, hefore It was undertaken, and when the contract 
was let they had the pri\'ilege of taking it themselves at the lowest bid. 
'1 he l'l'operty heing a<;sessed and the assessment paid, the payer of the tax 
lost all control over his money. 
i\) Thomas 
1. Cooley J of :Michigan. 
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demonstration, follo,ved by the approval of a partisan 
1 egisla ture. 
The San ]'ranciscans had COlne to love their 111uni- 
cipal government, faulty though it might be, under 
,vhich the city had prospered for twenty-five years. 
There ,vere expressions in the articles on counties and 
cities in the ne,v constitution, 'v hich looked as if the 
city of San Francisco n1Ïght beco111e an independent 
state,41 like Venice, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, and other 
free cities of the 111Ïddle ages, whose histories are in 
the past. The city ,vas to have "two houses of leg- 
islation;" it ,vas to llave a Inayor, or "other chief 
executive officer." vVas there to be another line of 
doges, or was King l{earney to rule 1 There was no 
po,ver in the legislature, the judiciary, nor any of the 
departluents of state, to interfere ,vith ,vhatever char- 
ter San Francisco Inight adopt under general la,vs. 
On the contrary, the electors of the city and county 
decided that n1atter; and the secretary of state, the 
courts, and the heads of every departnlent ,vere re- 
quired to keep a copy of this charter on file in their 
offices, and to govern thenlselves accordingly. \Vas 
not this iInperialisnl ? Every adyocate of the n1easure 
conlplained of the abuses practised by boards of 
u- 
pervisors in the past; yet proposed to place the city 
entirely in the hands of the very class of 'v hich they 
conlplained, and cut it off frolH state aid in correct- 
ing abuses. 'Vas not this secession 1 \V ould not the 
legi::datiye power of San Francisco over-top every 
other, and the city-hall issue its edicts to 300,000 
people, and 1110re or less to the state 1 An in1portant 
question, too, ,vas ,vhether the fralners of the consti- 
tution deliberately proposeJ thus to capture the city, 
,vith ulterior designs, looking to the future, or ,vas 
this sinlply the reaction fronl abuses of po,ver by the 
state legislature in the past 1 This the ,visest could not 
ans\ver, although both theories had their advocates. 


4.1 Sac, Record Union, Jan. 23, 1879. 
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As to the constitution in general, the objections 
offered to it \vere, that it hurried the state business 
t.oo Hluch by lilniting the legislati '
e sessions; haUl- 
percd legislation ,vith too 11lany restrictions; intro- 
duced a nc,v and untried plan of judiciary; created a 
triple-headed and dangerous suprenle court, a court of 
delays and expenses which \vould defeat the poor 
appellant and give the case to the rich respondent,42 
and of extraordinary po,ver ,vhich nlight open up its 
deéisions on its o\vn Inotion; prohibited the sale of 
tide lands to a more than questionable extent; 43 pro- 
viùed for rellloving the Chinese contrary to the re- 
strictions of state po\ver by the federal constitution; 
provided for taxing credits, choses in action, and 
stocks, in addition to tangible property, thus favoring 
non-resident holders; took fro1l1 the legislature the 
po\ver to regulate fares and freights and gave it to 
three cOllln1Ïssioners \v ho ,,"ould becolne an easy prey 
to railroad corporations, \vhose passes and hospitality 
they ,vere pern1Ïtted to accept; nlade void every office 
in the state, without justice or discrimination, requir- 
ing elections for \vhich the people had no tilne to 
luake a proper choice of candidates; it legislated and 
experilnented too nllieh; ,vas too long and loose; \vas 
not dignified; sho\ved the \vea.pons of the contending 
forces, lanlpoon and broadsides by the Dlajority, 
stealth, craft, and alnbuseade by the n1Ïnority; and, 
in short, that much of the good to be obtained Ly it 
could be aceonlplished by legislation, but Done of the 
evils proceeding fro1l1 it could be thus renledied. It 
was only, said its enemies, a denlocratic platform 
elaborated. 
Child of the ,yorkingmen's party though it ,vas, 
such ,vas the agitation and doubt upon the subject of 
the ne,v constitution, that when it came to the yote, 


42 Rich respondents, if anything is to be learned by reading the Cal. law 
reports, generally do get the case. Pickett, Anti-Pltmdc'l'cr's Pamphlet. 
43 This was done with a view to retain, as far as possible, control of the 
wa.ter-front of cities. 
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San Francisco, the home of the chief instigators of 
the chauge,H rejected it by a n1ajority of 1,5!J2 out of 
38, 034. 
rhe state, howevpr, through the support of 
the agricultural class, ,vhich hoped for an easing of 
taxation, gave a Inajority for it of 10,820, out of 
145,088 votes, and it went into effect at twelve o'elock, 
lneridian, on the 4th day of July, 1879. That is to 
say, on the 7th of J\Iay one provision of the consti- 
tution-that ,vhich decreed that all existing charters, 
grants, franchises, special or exclusive privileges, 
under ,vhich a bona fide organization had not been 
commenced, should thereafter have no validity-went 
into effect. On the 4th of July it became effectual 
as to officers and their terms. On the first day of 
January 1880, it becalne in a general sense the or- 
ganic law of the state, all laws inconsistent with it 
being repealed at noon that clay. On the first Mon- 
day after the 1st of January, which fell upon the 5th, 
all the officers elected at the general election in Sep- 
tember, 1879, took their places, except the governor, 



40nly one public journal in S. F., the Clironicle, supported the new con. 
stitution or the 'V orkingmen's party. Out of the whole press of the state 
the opposition had a majority of ten, but the Cll'J'onicle performed yeoman's 
service for the party it advocated, and to its influence may be attributed t.he 
success of the movement. It abandoned the Kearneyites when this matter 
was accomplished, and through political quarrels which grcw to be personal 
feuds, the senior proprietor, Charles De Young lost his life. He was killed 
by I. 1\1. Kalloch, the son of I. So Kalloch, pastor of a baptist church, a 
supporter of the sand-lot fraternity, and enemy of the Chinese, who was 
elected mayor of S. F. by the workingmen. In the heat and turbulence of 
political strife, I. S. Kalloch's former life was freely related in the Chron- 
icle. Kalloch, the elder, replied by attacking De Young's family in a speech 
in front of the .Metropolitan Temple, where lIe preached. Next morning De 
Young called him out to a carriage in which he was sitting, and shot 1.1ÍIn, 
inflicting a wound severe but not dangerous. A few months afterward! 
e 
Young was fatally shot in his business office by Kalloch's son, also a mUllS- 
tel', who was trieù for murùer and acquitted. The episode, however, put an 
end to the public career of father and son. The Cltronirle, by its pers
ste,nt 
war upon oppressive corporations, incurred the enmity of the capltah
t 

preckels, whose son, goaded by the Chronicle's imputations against, hIS 
father, attacked M. H. De Young with a pistol. He also escape(l r U1l1sh - 
mente In fact, it may be said that few persons of wealth or positio? w?re 
(jver punished for crime in the courts of Cal. No change of constItutIOn 
will make the people law-abiding where the courts cannot be (lepended 
upon to administer justice according to the intention of the statutes of 
the state. 
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,vha could not be inaugurated until a speaker of the 
asselnbly ,vas elected. Bet\veen the 1 st and 5th 
there ,vas a period when there \vere no courts in Cali- 
fornia, except the inferior local courts. On the 4th 
of July, 1880, all la\vs inconsistent ,vith the provis- 
ions of the ne,v constitution, and not altered or 
repealed, becalne a dead letter. 45 
And ,vith all this revolution in the lnidst of an or- 
ganized cOlnnlunity of free people, the sky refused to 
fall-refused because the people \vere free-free, if 
this experiment failed, to profit by the failure. The 
real American, a \vare of the fact that the half All1eri- 
canized foreigner, trying his skill at luaking la\vs for a 
people accustolued to the utnlost liberty consistent 
with good governillent, infallibly exhibits a desire to 
bear rather more heavily upon this people than upon 
hinlsel
 good-hunloredly assents to the check as an 
incident only of his political history, from ,vhich pos- 
sibl y he may derive SOllle useful lesson. I t is ,veIl 
known to him that the uneducated and just natural- 
ized imlnigrants froln Europe see in the nlillionaires 
of the republic only another aristocracy ,vhich they 
are prolnpted to pull down; and that these throne- 
levellers are more sensitive to the alchell1Y by which 
ballots are changed to quarter or half eagles than any 
other class; therefore, that their hostility to any mea.s- 
ure may be softened by placing in their palnls at 
election these shining testirllonials to their power. 
Bet\veen monopolists and socialists, with free institu- 
tions, ,vit, and Inoney, he hopes to hold the balance 
even, and if ever he yields to a doubt on the subject, 
it vanishes before a conviction, born with him, that 
in the nation's vocabulary there is no such word as 
failure. Change, an1endnlent, even disaster, there 
may be, but total n1iscarriage, not at all. 



 There was another period set to the old laws-that on the 1st of Jan., 
1882, the practice of letting out convict labor at the state prison must cease. 
The workingmen would have no competition of that kind, but the prisoners 
might labor for the state only. ' 
HIST. CAL., VOL. VII. 26 
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In this spirit the ne,v constitution ,vas adopted.'. 
When the change can1e, the state had been for t,vo 
years in a tUlllult between the labor agitation, four 
general elections, aud other exciting issues, the people 


46 The constitutional delegates were J. P. Roge, S.F. pres't; B. A. Shurtleff, 
Napa, born in 1821, in :Mass, educated at Harvard, physician, came to Cal. 
in 1849; S. J. Farrell, S. F., born in Boston in 1853, public school education, 
came to Cal. in ]8GI, lawyer; A. H. Chapman, Chico, b at Niagara Falls in 
1827, came to Cal. in ]8GI, lumber dealer; 'V. 'V. Moreland, Healdshurg, b 
in Johnson co., Ark., in 1845, came to Cal. in 1839, teacher; C. S. Ringgold, 
S. F., b in Cecil co., 
rd, in 1832, came to Cal. in ]832; 'V. F. Heustis, 
Eureka, b in Buckingham co., Va, in 1836, came to Cal. in ]849, lawyer; 
George Ohleyer. Yuha, bin Alsace, France, in 1831, came to U. S. while an 
infant, to Cal. in 1852, farmer; H. Davis, Truckee, b in Nelson co., Ky, in 
1809, came to Cal. in 184!), business man; Edward Barry, Downieville, b in 
Australia in 1847, came to Cal. in boyhood, lawyer; W. J. Sweasy, Eureka J 
b in London in 1803, came to U. S. in 1840, to Cal. in 1831, farmer; T. B. 
McFarland, Sac., bin Pa. in 1828, educated at 
larshall colltge, carne to 
Cal. in 1850, lawyer; Lucius De Witt 1vlorse, San :Mateo, b in E. Poultney, 
Vt, in 1822, educated at the N. Y. university, physician; S. G. Hilborn, 
Vallejo, b in Mass in 1835, educated at Tufts college, Sornewell, came to Cal. 
in 18GI, lawyer; J. A. Harvey, Vallejo, b in Herkimer co., N. Y. in 1838, 
educated at Fairfield academy, came to Cal. in 1839, lawyer; J. A. Eilcher, 
Auburn, b in Burlington, la, in 1845, came to Ca!. in 1858, educated at Cal. 
Normal school) teacher and editor; George Steele, San Luis Obispo, b in 
Delaware co., N. Y., in 1825, camð to Cal. from Ohio in 1836, land owner, 
cheese maker, and county juJge; G. W. Hunter, El Dorado, b in Ill. in 18
9, 
came to Cal. in 1830, farmer; "V. J. Tinnin, Trinity; A. A. Noel, Lakeport, 
b in East Tenn. in 1832, came to Cal. in 1854, lawyer; 'V. A. Gregg, 
Bakersfield, b in Burlington, la, in 1844, educated at Iowa 'Vesleyan and 
1\fichigan university, came to Cal. in 18G7, lawyer; D. C. Stevenson, Shasta, 
b in Ohio in 1821, carne to Cal. in 1852, farmer, lumber manufacturer, fur- 
niture dealer; A. C. Freeman, Sac., b in Ill. in 1843, came to Cal. in 18Gl, 
lawyer; John Thomas \Yeeks, Grass Valley, b in Baltimore in 183G, came to 
Cal. in 1832, teacher; Presley Dunlap, Sac" bin Pa in 1817, came to Cal. in 
1849, lawyer; 1\larion Briggs, Butte, bin 1\10. in 1823, came to Cal. in 1830, 
ana again in 18G4, agriculturalist, and pres't of State Agric. Soc.; HUg
l 
\Valker, Marin, b in Nov
 Scotia in 1843, carne to Cal. in 18G4, cooper aud 
merchant: J. F. 1\IcNutt, Yuha, b in Tenn., in 1815, came to Cal. from 1\10. 
in 1850, carpenter; G. V. Smith, Bakersfield, b in Ky in 1855, lawyer; Rush 
:McComas, Sta Clara, b in Va in 1830. came to Cal. from :Mo. in 18GI, farmer; 
Clitus Barbour, S. F., b in Ill. in 1838, left Knox college to come to CaI. in 
1854, lawyer and editor; C. F. Reed, Yolo, b in 
'fass in 1826, educated at 
\Vest Point for civil engineer, came to Cal. in 1849 through 1\lexico, pres't 
Agric. Soc. for 9 years, farmer, miner, and grain dealer; H. C. Rolfe, San 
Bernardino, came to Cal. in 1831, when ] G years of age, lawyer anJ dist 
judge; Charles J. Beerstecher, S. F., a native of Germany in 1851, came to 
U. S. in 1852, educated at Lewisburg, Pa, came to Cal. in 1877, lawyer and 
socialist; Engene Faucett, Sta Barbara, b in Ohio in 1845, came to Cal. in 
1871, lawyer and dist judge; John G. :McCallum, Oakland, b in Ind. in 1830, 
educated in the Ind. university, came to Cal in 1854, lawyer; C. C. O'Don- 
nell, S. F., b in Baltimore in 1834, came to Cal. in ]850, physician; A. P. 
Vacqural, S. F., b in Paris in 1841, came to U. S. in ]858, and to ral. in 
18G6, civil engineer, soldier, sailor, and communist; 'V. J:I. Prouty, Amador, 
b in Ohio in 1837; came to Cal. in 1852 from la, farmer; James Caples, :;;;ac., 
b in Ohio in 1823 came to Cal. in 1849 from Mo., farmer; John A. Eagan, 
Amador, b in Va in 1827, came to Cal. in 1851 from Ohio, lawyerj Thervald 
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being surfeited with politics, if not nauseated with 
the quality of the feast so long forced upon unwilling 
stolllachs. So far as its practical workings are con- 
cerned, it has achieved nothing which a fe,v anlend- 


Klaudiu8 Nelson, S. F., a native of Norway in 1849, came to U. S. in 1852, 
to Cal. in 1873, wood-turner, and carver of meerschaum pipes; G. A. J ohn- 
son, Sta Rosa, b in :Md in 1829, educated at Yale college, prof. of ancient 
languages at the 'Vestern l\1ilitary Institute of Ky in 1853-4, came to Cal. 
in 1873, lawyer and mayor of Sta. Rosa; 'V. P. Grace, S. F" b in East Tenn. 
in 1837, came to S. F. in 1868, architectural draughtsman; P. B, Tully, Gil- 
roy; H. 1\1. Lampson, Tuolumne, b in Vt in 1832, physician; Henry 'V. 
Smith, S. F., b in JvIe in 1838, came to Cal. in 18G3, plumber; P, T. Dow- 
ling, S. F.; Henry Larkin, :EI Dorado; John D. Condon. S. F., b in Ireland 
in 1846, came to U. S. in 1858, to Cal. in 18G8, cabinet-maker and car- 
builder; C. 'V. Cross, Nevada city, b in Syracuse, N. Y. in 1848, educated 
at Northwestern university, came to Cal. in 1870, lawyer. Joseph C. Gor- 
man, S. F" b in Ireland in 1844, came to U. S. in 1848, to Cal. in 1868 as a 
civil engineer on the N. P. R. R" and took up the business of tinner; A. R. 
Andrews, Shasta, bin Ky in 1829, came to Cal. in 1849 from the battlefelds 
of 
Iex., farmer; Peter Bell, S. F., b in Glasgow in 1845, came to U. S. in 
18G2, served in union army, came to Cal. in 1867, house-puinter; B. F. 
Kenny, S. F., b in S. F. in 1854 of Irish parentage, educated at the Jesuit 
college of St Ignatius, telegraph operator; Justice Schamp, San Joaquin, b 
in Ohio in 1855, farmer; E. P. Soule, Susanville, b in Ohio in 1828, educated 
at 1\Iarietta, came to CaL in 1853, mill-wright and wagon-maker; 'V. P. 
Hughey, S. F" b ill. Ky in 1831, confederate captain in Longstreet's corps, 
came to Cat in 1875, house-painter; Josiah Boucher, Chico b in Pa in 1819, 
came to Cal. in 18.31, stock-raiser and capitalist; Charles Swenson, S. F., b 
in Denmark in 1847; came to Cat in 18G6, sailor, wood-chopper, restaurant 
keeper; T, H. Estey, :Marine, b in l\-Iass in 1826, came to Cal. in 1849, 
dairyman; B. B. Glascock, Colusa, b in :Mo. in 1843, came to Cal. in 1855, 
farmer; P. M. Well in, S. F" b in Ireland in 1836, came to U. S. in 1852, 
studied drawing at Cooper Institute and Union, came to Cat at the close of 
the war in which he served, carpenter; H, C. Boggs, Lakeport, b in Mo. in 
1820, came to Cal. in 1830, farmer; James O'Sullivan, S, F., b in Cork, Ire- 
land in 18
5, came to U. S. in 1841, joined Stevenson's reg't in 184G for Cal., 
printer and editor; A, P. Overton, Sta Rosa, b at Independence, )\ls in 1830, 
came to Cal. in 18.30 from Tex. and 1\lex., lawyer, county judge, and banker; 
L. F. Jones, l\-lariposa, bin N. Y. in 1821, lawyer; J. R. Freud, bin N. Y. 
of Hungarian parentage, came to Cal. in 18G4:, educated in the public schools 
andCal. university, merchant; John Mansfield, Los Angeles, binN. Y, in 1822; 
J. 
1. Dudley, Solano, bin N. Y. in 1830, came to Cal. in 1852 from Ind., 
teacher and farmer; Thomas Harrison, S. F., bin Eng. in 1837 of Irish parents, 
came toCal. in 1858, potter, grain broker, sailor, rigger; G. 'V. Schell, Nlodesto, 
b. in N. Y. in 1837, came to Ca!. in 18Gl, dept, col. into revenue 1864-9, county 
judge 1874-6, lawyer; J. C. Steadman, S. F., b, in S. F. in 1851, educated 
at Sta Clara college, conveyancer and searcher of records; T. D. Heiskell, 
Stanislaus, b. in Va in 1823, came to Cal. in 184:9 from Tenn., farmer and 
stock-raiser; Henry Neunaher, S. F., b. in Oldenhurg, Germany in 1838, 
came to U. S. in 18GO, to Cal. in 18Gl, grocer; J. S. Reynolds, S. F., b. in 
N. Y. in 1831, came to Cal. in 1854 from 'Vis., estahlished th
 Idallf) States- 
'man in 18G4, settled in Ca!. in 1872, hwyer, helped Barbour defend the 
rioters of the workingmen's party; Rufus Shoemaker, Grass Valley. b. in 
Copiah, 1\Iiss., in 1830, came to Cal. about 1855, editor and county clerk; F. 
Lindow, S. F., b. in Prussia, came to U. S. from Eng. in 1861, to Cal. in 
1864, tailor; Conrad Herold, S. F., b. in Germany in 1831, came to U. S. in 
1857, to Cal. in 1839; grocer; Hugh 
I. La Rue, Sac., b. in Ky in 1830, came 
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ments would not have done. Those objects ,vhich it 
particularly ainled at it failed to achieve. The effect 
upon corporations disappointed its authors and 
up- 
porters. l\Ian y of thell1 ,vere stron
 enouO'h still to 
L.- <::> 
defy state po\ver and evade state la\vs in protect- 


to Cal. in 18-19, sheriff and farmer; M. M. Estee, S. F., b. in Pa in 1833, 
came to Cal. in 1833, lawyer; J. J. Ayres, Los Angeles, 1. in Scotland in 
1830, came to Cal. from St Louis in 1849, started with others the ltlondn[J 
Call in 1836, which was sold in 18G6, when Ayres went to Los Angeles to 
take charge of the FJvenin;] Express, printer; Eùmund Nason, San Benito, b. 
in Stafford co., N. H., dairyman; I. S. Belcher, :Marysville, pres't pro tern. 
of the convention, b. in Vt in 1825, educated at the Vt university, came to 
Cal. in 1853, dist atty, judge of di
t, and sup. judge; H. C. \Vilson) Tehama, 
b, in Ky in 1827, came to Cal. in 1849 frOln Texaf:l, farmer; John 1\1. Kelly, 
W ooJland, b. in l\10. in 1825, came to Cal. in 1849 from }'lex., farmer; 'Y. 
H. L. Barne
, S. F., b. in 1\la58. in 183
, came to Cal. in 18G2, lawyer; Pat- 
rick Reddy, Inyo and M:ono, b. in N. Y. in 1839, came to Cal. in 1861, 
notary public, lawyer, and politician; D. II. Cowden, }'Iarysville, b. in Pa 
in 1839, came to Cal. in 18GO, lawyer and probate judge; Byron \Vaten, 
San Bernardino, b. in Ga. in ]849, came to Cal. in 18G9, lawyer; John P. 
\Ve3t, Los Angele
, 1. in Ireland in 1823, came to U. S. in 1828, served in 

4th Ia info vols, came to Cal. inlS75, farmer; Alexander Campbell, OaklanJ, 
b. in Jamaica, 'V. I., in 1820, came to Cal. :in 1849, lawyer; J. E. :Murphy, 
Crescent City, b. in ß'Ie in 1846, came to Cal. from 1\linn. in 18GO, lawyer; 
J. McM. Shafter, S, F., b. in Vt in 1816, came to Cal. from 'Vis., la"\"yer; 
Daniel Tuttle. Sta Cruz, b. in Ohio in 1823, came to Cat in 1832, farmer; C. 
R, Kleine, S. F., b. in Prussia in 1830, came to U. S. in 1830, to Cal. in 1854 
from St Louis, shoemaker; C. V. Stuart, Sonoma; Raymond Lavigne, S. F., 
b, in France in 18-18, came to Cal. 1868, lithographer; Edward O. Smith, San 
José, b. in Montgomery co., 11d, in 1817, came to Cal. in 1853 from Ill., 
farmer and trader; H. K. Turner, Sierra, b. in Me in 1828, educated at 
Bowdoin college, came to Cal. in 185:3, farmer; J. E. Hale, Auburn, b. in 
Pa in 1824, ca-=ne to Cal. in 1849, lawyer, county judge, and sup. ct reporter; 
C. G, Finney, San Buenaventura, b. in N. Y. in 1830, son of the founder of 
Oberlin college, where he was educated, came to Cal. in 1874 from 'Vis., 
lawyer, editor, and horticulturalist; R. S. Swing, San Bernardino, b. in Ohio 
in 1845, educated at Mich. university, came to Cal. in 1872, lawyer; \Villiam 
Van Voorhies, Oakland, b. in Tenn. in 1820, educated at Jackson college, 
came to Cal. in 1849 as bearer of despatches to Gen. Riley, and was appointed 
postal agent for the coast, law partner of Edmund }{andolph, sec. of state 
under 
hree gov
rnors, surveyor of th
 port of S. F., etc.; El
 T. Blackmer, 
San DIego, b. In Worcester, :Mass., III 1831, came to Cal. In 1873, school 
supt; Dennis Willey Herrington, Sta Clara, b, of German and Irish parents in 
lnd, in 1826, educated at Asbury university, came to Cal. in 1850, lawyer; 
C. Brown, Tulare, b. in Ky in 1821, edncated at Louisville college, came to 
Cal. in 1850, sheriff, lawyer, and politician; Edward Evey, Los Angeles, b. 
in Md. 1813, came to Cat in 1854, owner of the'Vhite Sulphur springs of 
St Helena; Daniel Inman, Livermore, b. in E. Tenn. in 1827, came to Cal. 
in 1849 from Ill., hotel-keeper and farmer; S. A. Holmes, Fresno, b. in "'iI. 
mington) N. C., in 1830, came to Cal. from 1Iiss. in 1868, farmer; N. G. 
Wyatt, Salinas, b. in Mo., educated at St Joseph college Barclstown Ky, 
came to Cal. in 1859 from Ia via Denver, Idaho mines, Salt Lake and San 
Bernardino trail, farmer; Joseph R. Weller, Sta Clara, b. in N. J. in 1819, 
educated in the N. Y. state normal school, came to Cal. in 1850, farmer and 
stock-raiser; Thomas 1fcConnell, Sac., b. in Vt in 1827, came to Cal. in 
1850, editor, banker, sheep-raiser, land-owner.; J, :rvl. Charle
, PetaluUill, b. 
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iug their interests, and this they diJ ,vithout scruple. 
The relation of capital and labor is even lllore strained 
than before the constitution ,vas adopted. Capital 
soon recovered fronl a telllporary intimidation, and 


in Pa in 1809, educated at :Marietta, 0., came to Cal. from 110. in 1854; J. 
'V. 'Villan3, S. F., b. in New York in 18:':0, eòucated at Columbia college, 
came to Cal. in 1849, with a company owning their vessel, prominent poli- 
tician and lawyer; Eugene Casserly, S. F.; Thomas H. I,aine, Sta Clara, b. 
in :Uo. in 18
2, came to Cal. in 1847, finishing his education at the univer- 
sity of the Pacific, lawyer; J. R. 'V. Hitchcock, San Joaquin, b. in Ya in 
1825, educated at the baptist college of that city, came to Cal. in 1849, 
machinist and farmer; F. O. Townsend, :l\Iendocillo, b. in N. Y. in 1845, 
came to Cal. in 1851 from Canaùa'Vest, farmer; D. S, Terry, Stockton, b. 
in :Miss. in 18
7, came to Cal. in 1849 from Texas, politician, lawyer, judge, 
etc.; S. B, ,Burt, Placer, b. in Chemung co., N. Y., in 1828, eùucated at 
Alfred college, came to Cal. in 1830, teacher, lumber-dealer, quartz-miner; 
Henry Ellgerton, Sac., b. in Vt, came to Cal. in 1853, orator and lawyer; 
J. B. Hall, Stoekton, b. in :J\Iù in 1819, educated at St Johns anù Jefferson 
colleges, came to Cal. i:a 18:)0, lawyer; J. H. Keyes, Yuba and Sutter, b. in 
Ct in 1831, educated at \Vorcester, :J\Iass., came to Cal. in 1849, farmer, 
prime mover in the' slickens ' suit agalll::;t the Little York Gold ,Mining awl 
'Vater co. for depositing mining debris on farming lands; John Berry, Yreka, 
b. in O. in 18
G, educated at \Yyandotte, came to çal. in 1849, lnerchant, 
miner, lawyer; 'V. J. Graves, San Luis Obispo, b. and educated in Ya, came 
to Cal. ill 1849 from the 
Iex. war, lawyer; :J\1. R. C. Pulliam, Butte, b. in 
Salinas co., ,Mo., came to Cal. in 1830, lawyer and miner; 'V. F. \Yhite, 
'Yatsonville, b. in Ireland. in 1822, came to U. S. in 18
3, came to Cal. in 
1849, merchant, farmer; E. 
lartin, b. in Eng. in 1833, came to Cal. in 1851, 
stationer, post-master, notary public; J. N. Barton, Humboldt, b. in Ohio in 
18'30, educated at Cincinnati, came to Cal. in 1830, merchant, stock-raiser, 
miner; David Lewis, San Joaquin, b. in Vt in 1828, came to Cal. in 1849, as 
a member of a Boston mining company, carpenter, miner, land-owner; J. V. 
\Vebster, Alameda, b. in Tenn. in 18:30, came to Cal. in 1853, froll! Ill., with 
a. party of young men who walked from Salt Lake to Placerville, fruit- 
grower; J. E, Dean, PlacerviIle, b, in R. I. in 1837, educated at Niantic, 
came to Cal. in 1839, served in Co. G, 4th inf. Cal. voIs, miner; J. B. Gar- 
vey, Calaveras, b. in Pa in 1843, educated at St 
I<try's college, Niagara, 
N. Y., came to Cal. in 18G3, school sup., under-sheriff; 'V. S. l\Ioffatt, San 
:Mateo, b. in Roxhury, N. Y., in 1818, came to Cal. in 1849, miner and 
farmer; J, F. :J\Iiller, S. F.; John 'Yalker, 1.'uolumne, 1. in 'Yilmington, N. 
C., in 182.j, came to Cal. in 1850, physician; John :McCoy, Nevada, b. in 
:Erie co., Pa, in 1837, educated at Galeshury college, Ill., came to Cal. in 
1833, miner; J. 
1. Strong, :J\Iariposa and :Merced, b. in Ga. in 1831, came to 
Cal. in 1830 from Miss., farmer and sheriff; Peter J. Joyce, S. F., b, in Ire- 
land in 1839, came to U. S. when a boy, learned shoe-making and cabinet- 
making, served in the civil wrr, went to Ireland on a Fenian mission, par- 
ticipating in the demonstration on Chester, Eng., and heading an expedi- 
tion against "''''icklow in 18G7, the Eng. gov't offering a reward for him he 
returnefl to U. S. in 18G8 and came to Cal. ; Volney E. Howard, Los Angeles; 
Hiram :Mills, Contra Costa, b. in Hudson, N. Y., in 1830, ed.ucated at Alle- 
ghany college Pa, and at the law institute of Ballston 
pa, N. Y., came to 
Cal. in 18fil, dist att'y for 20 years; Robert Crouch, Napa, b. in Ohio in 
1823, educated at Hoperlale, came to Cal. in 1850, physician, lawyer, county 
clerk, county judge; \V alter Van Dyke, Oakland, b. in N. Y. in 1823, edu- 
cated at the village academy of Tyre, read law in Cleveland, came to Cal. 
in 1849. dist att'y of Klamath co., editor of Humboldt Times 4 settled himself 
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returned to a land ,,,here it could earn high interest. 
Labor, still uneasy, ,vas also still subject to the inex- 
orable laws of snpply and demand. Legislators 'v ere 
still to be approacbed by agents of railroads and other 
corporations, as nlight be seen by the reports of inves- 
tigating cOlnmittees. Chinese were still ell1ployed 
digging and grading. The state board of railroad 
cOffilnissioners was a useless expense to the commOll- 
wealth, being as ,vax in the hands of the companies it 
was set to watch. The ne,v constitution was framed 
to Inake the rich pay their share of taxation, to control 
corporations, to correct the revenue systeul, and to 
equalize the rights of the people altogether. In each 
of these designs it failed. But it also failed to check 
the advancement of the state, \vhich, purely by its 
resources, climate, and generally favorable conditions 
for comfort and ,vealth, progressed in spite of political 
blundering-so By and by the people may have tiu1e 
to consider what is best to be done ,vith lavvs, lavv- 
makers, and la,v-breakers. 


at Oakland in 1868, U. S. att'y; Smith B. Thompson, S. F., b. in Dutchess 
co., N. Y., in 1821, educated at the Quaker sehoul of Mechanicsville, came 
to Cal. in 18GO, business man, school director; John S. Hager, S. F.; J. 
'Vest 1iartin, Oaklanù, b. in 'Vashington co., 11d, in 18
2, educated at 
Prospect Hill academy, came to Cal. in 1853 from r.!'enn" agriculturalist and 
stock raiser, regent of the Cal. university, pres't Union 
avings Bank of 
Oakland; S. 
I. 'ViIs on, S. F., b. in Ohio in 1824, came to Cal. in 1853, 
lawyer; Luke Doyle, S. F., b. in Ireland; 'V. L. Dudley, Stockton; J. 11. 
Rhoùes, '\V oodland, b. in Ohio in 1817, came to Cal. ill 1850, banker with 
Sturges and Purdy at Sac. until 18rJ7, when he l)urchased the rancho Cañada. 
de Capoy in Yolo co. and became a farmer. The secretary of the conven- 
tion was Asbury Johnson, b. in Joliet, Ill., in 1833, educated at Beloit 
college, came to Cal. in 18G4, teacher and editor of Santa Barhara PI'ess, one 
of the judges at the Phila Cent. Exposition of 'national and elected state 
exhibits' and historian of the exposition, owner of the Daily Times of Oak- 
land.. The clerks were George A. Thornton of Santa Rosa, Edwin Frederick 
Smith of Sac., George :L\IcStay of Stockton, Ellison L. Crawford 'of El 
Dorado; sergts-at-arms, Thomas J. Shenvood of Marysville, Benjamin 
Chambers of :Modesto; post-master, :Michael Barnes of Chico. 
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UNDER THE NEW CONSTITUTION-STATE ELECTIONS-SAN FRANCISCO CHAR- 
TER-MuNICIPAL l\IA'l"l'ERS-OUR IMPORTED RULERS-LEGISLATION 
UNDER THE NEW RÉGIME-IRRIGATION AND RIPARIAN RIGHTS-AN 
ELECTIVE JUDICIARy-EXTRA SESSION OF THE LEGISLATURE-PARTY Is- 
SUES-=-GRAVE QUESTIONS-CONTEST FOR THE UNITED STATES SENATOR- 
SHIP-BRIEF PERIOD OF QUIET-CALIFORNIA AS A TYPE-ÐI-'TURBANCE 
OF THE PUBLIC 
IrND-NAl\IES OF COUNTIES-FINANCES-FEDERAL Ex- 
PENDITURES-INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISE-IMl\IIGRATION-NEW ERA OF 
DEVELOPMENT. 


S
IARTING under the sense that thirty-five foreiO'n- 
0/ ð 
born delegat,es had been chosen to sit in the constitu- 
tional convention of an Anlerican state, and that ahnost 
one half of San Francisco's delegation had also been 
of this class, the republicans made an effòrt at the 
general election in September to redeelll the state 
fron1 this unnatural donlination. The result ,vas hard 
to prognosticate ,vith four municipal tickets in the 
ficld
 and a bewildering re-organization of parties; for 
the Kearney workingulen held aloof fronl the \V ork- 
ingmen's party of California, the ne\v constitution 
party had dropped the labor I element, which was 


IThe workingmen were inclined to believe that. the adoption of the new 
constitution was due to their movement, as the convention had been. But 
this was not so. A revolution had taken place among the former labor or- 
ganizations, and there had also been a change of sentiment brought about hy 
the debates on the constitution which were published from day to day, The 
workingmen carried two municipal elections in Oakland. anù in the special 
election for state senator in 1878 polled 52 per cent of the popular vote; yet 
Oakland gave 1,496 majority against the constitution which they assumed to 
he theirs. Santa Clara co., which elected the workingmen's candidate for 
asserul,lyman in 1878, gave a majority of 679 against the constitution. San 
J osé also, which had elected workingmen to the municipal offices, gave 574 
votes against the constitution. Similar changes occurred in Gilroy and other 
places. The workingmen's two tickets at the municipal election in Sacra- 
(407) 
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divided between the delnocrats and republicans, and 
111uch independence ,vas exercised in the indulgence 
of indivic1 ual preferences. 
Upon the state ticket the republicans elected for 
governor George C. Perkins, a prosperous business 
lnan, a native of the state of l\:Iaine; for lieutenant- 
governor John }'fansfield; for secretary of state D. 
11. Burns; for treasurer John V\T eil; for controller D. 
1\1. Kenfield; for attorney-general A. L. Hart; for 
superintendent of public instruction Frederick 'V. 
Calnpbell; for surveyor-general J aIlles VV. Shanklin; 
and for clerk of the supren1e court Frank W. Gross. 
The whole congressional delegation ,vas republican, 
nanlely, Horace Davis, Horace F. Page, Joseph 1\1c- 
Kenna, and ROlTIualdo Pacheco,2 of the first, second, 
third, and fourth districts, in the order nalHed. On the 
other hand, the chief justice and the whole suprenle 
bench ,vith a single exception 3 were ejected by the 
democratic and \vorkingnlen's parties. The bench 


mento, in 
Iarch 1878, polled 49! per cent of the total \Tote, the Kearney 
wing electing nearly all the officers. The same strength was shown in vot- 
ing for delegates to the constitutional convention. yet that city gave 1251 
majority against the constitution, At 
Iarysville the same reversal occurred, 
and in all the leading cities, showing that the workingmen had changed, On 
the other hand, a change in the general sentiment toward the constitution 
had carried it by a large majority. JVorlcingmen's Party in Gal" Its Rise and 
Fall, 187G-8. 
Horace F. Page was born in Orleans co:, N. Y., ill 1833, came to Cal. at 
the age of 20, worked in a saw-mill, then in a livery stable, and drove IStage. 
He became a successful business man. A republican in politics, he was nom- 
inated for the state senate when the defeat of his party was certain, but did 
not shrink from the ordeal. In congress he was a working member. His 
p
in(;ip
l achievemen
s during his firs
 term w
re sec
lring: the pa:-;sage o,f a 
bIll whICh made a savmg of 83,000,000 III the mall serVICe wIthout decreasmg 
its efficiency. 
2 Romualdo Pacheco was born in Cal. in 1831. His father came from Gua- 
najuato, Mexico, in 1825, with Echandia, military governor and general in 
command of Alta California, and was killed in a skirmish between Echandia. 
anrl Victoria, who had he en appointed in his stead, but whom he refused to 
recognize. He had marrie{ 1 Rarnona Carrillo of San Diego, and his son was 
horn at Santa Bárbara. Romualdo was sent to school at the Sandwich 
islands at the age of seven years, where he remained untillS-!3, forgetting 
his native tongue, hut acquiring English and French. After this he had a 
private tutor, and his mother having married John 'Vilson of Dundee, Scot- 
land, a sea.captain, he was sent to sea with his tutor to learn navigation. 
\Vhen the country paRsed into American hands he became a politician. 
S Ross was republican. The new constitution party had nominated 
Nathaniel Bf'nnett for chief justice, anù the republican::; A. L. Rhodes, but 
the workingmen secured all but Ross. 
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consisted ofChjef
justice Robert F. 
Iorrison4 and asso- 
ciates E. W. l\fcKinstry, J. D. Thornton, Sailluel B. 
}'IcKee, 1\;1. H. 1\Iyrick, E. 1\1. Ross, and J. R. Sharp- 
stein. Of the three railroad conullissioners Burstecher 
was elected by the ,vorkingïnen, Stoncnlan by the 
wOl'kingn1cn and the n(J\Y cOllstitution party, and Cove 
by the republicans. The state board of equalization, 
consisting of one menlbcr fronl each of the congres- 
sional districts, ,,"as C'olJlposed of Warren Dutton, T. 
D. Heiskell, 1\1. 1\1. Dre,v, and Janles L. King, with 
ex officio nlelnber, the state controller, t,vo of \Vh0I11, 
if not 1110re, ,vere republicans. The state senate con- 
sisting of forty Il1elubers had a Inajority of four re- 
publicans, ,vithout counting the fusionists ,vl:.o had 
belonged to the party. Ô The assembly of eighty mel11- 


4. Robert F. :l\Iorrison wa
 born in Ill. in 182G, served in the 
rexican war 
as a non-commissioned officer in the reg't of his brother, now a prominent 
lawyer of 
t Loui::;, and with whom he studied law before and after the war, 
In 1832 he came to Cal. His brother, 1\lurray i\Iorri
on, also a lawyer, was 
practi::lÏng at Sac:, and here he was admitted to the bar, and formed a part- 
nership with J. Neely Johnson. He was elected dist attyof Sac. co., and 
afterward removed to Virginia city, Nev., where he resided two years. 
From there he removed to S. F. in 1862. In 1859 i\lorrisoll was the candi- 
date of the southern wing of the democratic party for state senator, hut was 
defcatc(l hy the know-nothing candidate, }{,ohert C. Clark, who was for 
many years county ju(lge and superior judge of Sac. co., and who died on 
the bench in 1883. In 1870 
IOl'rison was elected jnllge of the 4th dist court 
for G years, was reëlectetl, and. served until the change in the constitution, 
when the workingmen'/:) convention chose him for chief justice for a twelve 
years' term. At the end of seven years his labor ended, his death occurring 
1'Ylarch 2, 1887, 
f>The first senate under the new constitution was composed of the follow- 
ing relmblicans: E. H, Pardee, H. G. :Nye, Alameda; ,Yo A. Cheney, Butte, 
Plumas, and Lassen; \\
. H, Scars, Contra Costa and l\larin; ,Yo H. Brown, 
EI Dorado and Alpine; Chester Rowell, Fresno, Tulare, Kern, ::\1 ('no, and 
Inyo; 'Yilliam George, B. J, 'Yatson, Nevada and Sierra; S. B. Burt. Placer; 
Grove L. J ollll
on, \Yilliam Johnston, Sac.; A. T. Hudson, San Joaquin and 
Amador; George F. Baker, James C. Zuck, Santa Clara; J. F. 'Yendell, 
Solano and Yolo; E. A. Dayis, Yuha and Rutter; ,Yo 'Yo Traylor, John H. 
Dickinson, Paul Neuman, Theodore Hittell, John S. Enos. Democrats: B. 
B. Gla8
cock, Colusa and Tehama; \V. L. Anderson, Kapa, Lake, and So- 
noma; D. 1\1. Pool, Mariposa, Merced, and Stanislaus; ,Yo ,Yo :Moreland, 
Sonoma. \Y orkingmen: J o:seph C. Gorman, San Francisco, 1\ e\v Con:stitu- 
tioll party: B, F. Langford, San Joaquin and Amador; R. ::\1. Lampson, 
Calaveras and Tuolumne; J. P. \Vest, Los Angeles (and workingmen); ,Yo 
J. Hill, Monterey, San Benito, and Santa Cruz; J. \V. Satterwhite, San 
Diego and San Bernardino; \Yarren Chase, Y cntura, Santa BárLara, and 
San Luis Cbispo; Rohert Desty, 
an Francisco and 
an :l\Iateo; J. H. Har- 
lan, 
olano and Yolo; 1\Iartin Kelly, T. K. Nelson, Thomas Kane, San Fran- 
cisco; Pierce H. Ryan, Del N orte, HumlJOldt, antl1\lendocino. 
The assembly was composed of repuLlicans: Charles 
. Fox, ,Yo ,Yo 
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bers consisted of thirty -four straight republicans, 
t\venty - three delllocrats and workillgluen, anù twenty- 
one fusionists or new-constitution lnelnbers. Upon 
each of the several tickets used at the election was 
printed in conspicuous lett
ring "Against Chinese." 
In San Francisco out of 40,259 votes only 229 \vere 
for allù\ving the Chinese to relnain in the country. 
The plurality of Perkins 6 for governor was nearly 


Camron, G. W. Tyler, Alameda; R. C. Dawees, L. Brusie, Amador; 
Iax 
Hrook.
, 'V. 'V. Durham, Butte; T. Fraser, EI Dorado; Cyrus Goleman, El 
Dorado and A.lpine; C. D. E.5tey, 
Jarine; Charles l\Iulholland, Plumas and 
Lag
en; J. R. Finlayson, T. H. l\Turry, 'V. B. 
lay, H. A. Gorley. L. J. 
Hardy, Jr., J. F. Cowdrey, San Franci
co; H. Y. Stanley, San Luis Obispo; 
Rush :\IcComas, J. L. York, D. Frink, Santa Clara; 'V, R. Leadbetter, :::;an 
Joaquin; C. N. Felton, San :Mateo; F. A. Leach, A. Bennett, Solano; James 
Adam3, Sonoma; A. L. Chandler, Sutter; Daniel Dimond, Tuolumne; J. p, 
Brown, Yuba; T. L. Chamberlain, Placer; Seymour Carr, J. N. Young, El- 
wood Bruner. Sacramento; H. .:\1. Streeter, San Bernardino. Democrats: 
H. A. l\Iessenger, Calaveras; C. G. Sayle, Fresno; James Hynes, H, K. 
Brown, Sonoma; J. D. Spencer, Stanislaus; R. F. Del Valle, Los Angeles; 
\V. F. Coffman, 'Iariposa awl Merced; C. J. Sayle, Fre
no; J. B. Uook, 
Si8kiyou and 
Iodoc. Workingmen's Party: E. S. Josselyn, l\Ionterey; \V. 
J. Sinon, \V. \V. Cuthbert, S. J. Gariba1di, S, R. Finlayson, G. B. "r ard, J. 
J. :\IdJarthy, G, Picket, J. J. 1\IcCalian, S. Braunhart, J. J. :McDacte, 
l\-lichael L:tlle, John Burns, P. T. Gaffey, S. :MaybeIl, A. B. 1\Iaguire. New 
CÛIBtitutiûll Party: D. N. Sherburne, Contra Costa; 'V. P. ..Matthews, 
Colu3a anll Tehama; L. F. Cooper, Del N orte; C. L. Stoddard, Humboldt; 
A, P. 1\IcCarty, L:tke; L. G. 1\lorse, l\Iendocino; J. Levee, A. 
I. 'Valker, 
J. O. Sweetland, Nevada; C. C. 'Vatson, San Diego, I\Elton'Vason, Santa 
Barhara and Ventura; Elihu Anthony, Santa Cruz; J. J. Harris, San 
Benito; E. J. 1IcIntosh, H, J. Corcoran, San Joaquin; J. S. P. Bass, Trinity 
and Shasta; D. N. Hershy, Yolo; T. H. Carr, Yuba; A. B. Du Brutz, 
Tulare. There appear3 to be two vacancies or only 78 members elected. 
In this assemLly James Adams, member for Sonoma, who8e decease oc- 
cUlTed in 1888, was one of the most prominent men. serving on many impor- 
tant committees with rare ability and zeal. An Irishman by birth, he 
embarkeù for QueLec in 18-lG, removing soon afterward to Phil., and in 1852 
to Cal. After farming for some years in Humboldt co., he engaged in the 
real estate Lusiness, in which he was remarkably successful. In Ihô9 he was 
elected supervisor, in 1871 sheriff, and on being relieved from the shrievalty 
engaged in viticulture and stock-raising in the Sonoma valley. In 1857 he 
was married to 1\liss Sarah Elizabeth Cameron, a native of Phil., who died 
some five years before him. Of their surviving children, James E., the eld- 
est, was married to Frances Isabel, daughter of Governor Perkins. 
6 The N. C. P. candiùate was Hugh J. Glenn. of Colusa, who received 
46,831 votes; the workingmen's candidate, 'Villiam F. \Vhite, receivell 44:,- 
436 votes; the republican, Perkins, G7,GI9. S. F. Chronicle, Sept. 15, 1879. 
A native of 1\laine, Gov. Perkins began life as a sailor boy, at the age of 
sixteen coming to Cal., where, after a brief mining expE'rience, he found 
employment ill a store at Oroville. By close economy he saved enough to 
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21,000, and this extraordinary reversal of the vote on 
the adoption of the ne\v constitution \vas ,vith diffi- 
culty accounted for except by supposing that po\ver- 
ful agencies had been at ,york to bring about this 
result in order to Il1odi(y as far as possible the 
strenuous interpr
tatioll of the constitution by the first 
legislature. 
foreover, to the result ,vhich the new 
constitution party deplored, the inexperience of Inany 
of its former supporters contributed by diviú.ing in- 
stead of consolidating their forces. All attelnpted 
political refornls, 'v here the unthinking and uned ucated 
are used as a po,ver, as in the adoption of the consti- 
tution of 1879, incur the danger that the appeal of 
any demagogue, and especially of a dernagogue ,vhose 
palnl when it grasps the hand of a voter has a trick 
of shedding gold, lllay make a breach in its ranks. 
Such breaches had been easily and quickly effected in 
the ne,,, party, so that it might be said that in six 
months after the adoption of the constitution the 
party which had just carried the state \\Tas practically 
defunct. 
In San Francisco the result of the municipal 'Vote 
was even more indicative of interference than else- 
where in the state, the republicans and ,vorkingnlen 
carrying the city against the ne,v constitution in the 
cradle of its party. Of t\velve superior judges five 
were republicans and seven workingmen. 1 Eight of 
the t\velve \vere on the ne\v constitution ticket, also, 


purchase the business. which he gradually increased until his sales amounted 
to $500,000 a year. In 1872 he was admitted into partnership with Goodall 
& Nelson. Later he became connected with a number of prominent enter- 
prises, among others the Arctic Oil works, of which he is president, the Pa- 
cific Steam 'Yhaling company, allJ the 'Vest Coast Land company, of hath 
of which he is vice-president. In 1869 he 'was chosen state senator for Butte 
co., and in 1873 to fill the unexpired term of Sen. Boucher for Butte, Plumas, 
and Lassen. 
1 The judges elected to the superior bench in S. F. were, rep: T. K. 'Vil- 
son, John Hunt, .Jr, J. 
I. Allen, John F. Finn, James C. Carey; 'V. D. and 
N. C. T. 'V. Freelon, ,V. P. Daingerfield, Rob't Ferral, O. P. Evans, Howard 
Smith, M. A. Edmonds, Jeremiah F. Sullivan. 
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which made their election sure. But the nlayor, I. 
S. .Kalloch, a baptist preacher, was chosen by a plu- 
rah
y 8 of 1,528 by the wOl'kingnlen, while his COln- 
petItor O
l t
le ne,y constitut
on ticket was upon the 
denlocratlc tIcket also. The Inference ,vas plain that 
repu
lican votes had assisted to place at the head of 
the CIty governluent a lllan ,vhose presence there was 
r
garded by the public and press a reproach to the 
CIty, no le
s than to the church ,yhich he rendered 
notorious by his 111inistrations. 9 So far indeed froln 
being in sYlnpathy ,vith the class ,yhos
 candíd
te he 
,vas, he had denounced then} unsparin
-r1y In the labor 
. t . f 10 B l':> 
agl
a Ion a 1876-7. ut no\v he ,vas Kearney's 
chOIce for Illa
or, and Kearney hiu1self ,vas openly 
accused of havIng been purchased. 


It \vill be observed that no election was held in 
1879 for freeholders to forlll a charter for San Fran- 
cisco to supersede the consolidation act. When the 
legislature Inet in January, 1880, at the request of 
the board of supervisors of San Francisco, which had 
been advised that the force of the consolidation act 
would expire on the 4th of J uly,ll it passed" an act to 


8The candidate for mayor on the rep. ticket was Brilsfo
d P. Flint; and 
on the N. C. and Dem., \Valcott N. Gr.Î.swald. 
9 I haye myself hl-'ard Kalloch urge \yiolent measures against the Chiuese in 
his Sunday e\yening service, whic.h consi
tptl of J 5 minute.., de\Toted to religion 
and 45 to politics. Admission tickets were sold at an office in the vestilmle, 
as at a theatr2, by the speaker's colored. servant and confidant; price ten 
cents. The house was always well filled, and had quite the air of a theatre. 
This sort of entertainment seemed extremely well allapted to the taste of a 
certain class, who enjoyed hearing that the' Chinese must go,' and who rev- 
elved in the startling, if not polite, remarks of the Rev. mayor upon the 
vie,vs of the non-conservative classes. 
Iv Kalloch puhlisherl a little paper called the E'l'al1[]el, in which appeared, 
June 8, 187(), the following: 'The Chinese furnish cheap and efficient labor 
as house-servants, hoth in town and country. 'lhey do well in our manu- 
factories and our railroarts. They fill an important niche in society in their 
wash-houses and huckstering.' In a speech he said: 'These howling de- 
claimers are not lahorers. They are incendiaries. They are wentherkites. 
They are mercenaries. They ought to Le suppressed. ,.. The best argument 
for them is the hayonet and the Gatling gun.' 8. P. Call, Nûv. ]2, ]877. 
11 Such was the opinion of some of the best jurists in S. F. See S. F. 
Chronicle. Nov. IG. I8U6. 
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provide f9r the organization, incorporaticn, and gov- 
ernment of lllerged and consolidated cities and coun- 
ties of more than 100,000 population, pursuant to the 
provisions of section seven, article eleven, of the con- 
stitution of this state," 12 under \vhich it ,vas thought 
the city might be governed until a freeholders' elec- 
tion could be held, and a perlnanent charter aJopted 
by subulission to the people. The legality of this 
legislative act ,vas at once questioned, being construed 
to be in the nature of special legislation 'v hich the 
constitution expressly forbade, and so the supreme 
court, inferentially decided. In the nleantilne, a 
special election ,vas held for the purpose of choosing 
freeholders to forin a charter, which body sat froin 
April 12th to June 28, 1880, another special election 
being held Septelnber 8th to decide upon its adoption. 
Although a good instrument, t,vo causes operated 
against it, causing its rejection; first, party selfishness, 
the new instrulnent greatly lessening the opportuni- 
ties for jobbery and corruption; and second, the oppo- 
sition of the catholic clergy, on account of an article 
prohibiting cemeteries within the city limits. The 
issuance of a pastoral letter against the so-called sac- 
rilege determined the vote of the catholic voters. 
They thre,v their influence against the charter, and 
fully half of the electors, neglecting their duty, yoted 
not at all, on account of \vhich cOlubination of eir- 
CUlnstances San Francisco \vas left to struggle on 
without any legal' charter. In 1882, ,,,hen another 
election of freeholders took place, and another charter 
\vas fran1ed, ,vhich in its general features was Hluch 
like the consolidation act, it ,vas rejected by the 
people a.t an election held l\farch 3, 1883, the 111ajority 
against it being no more than 32. No further effort 
to secure a charter for San Francisco was made until 
1886, \vhen at a general election in November fifteen 


12 Gal. Stat., 1880, 137-229. This was called the :McClure charter. 
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freeholders ,vere elected froln her leading citizens,13 to 
,vholn ,vas delegated the illlportant duty of frarlling 
a charter which Inight be more acceptable to the peo- 
ple than the consolidation act, ,vhich had, by frequent 
an1cndments, become a more-than-ever consolidated 
instrument. The committee c0111plctcd its labors in 
}Iarch 1887, and the election was ordered for April 
12, at which time a special election was to be held to 
allo,v the people to vote upon anlendlnents to the 
constitution. But whether weary of elections or in- 
different to the change, few yotps ,vere cast on the 
alnendroents, which were defeated; and not,vithstand- 
iug that the lnerchants of San Francisco published an 
address to the electors of the city, appealing to them 
to accept the new instrument, ,vhich they very much 
praised, it was beaten by default, and San Francisco 
,vas a.gain left to the untender Inercies of political 
freebooters. Thus on several occasions have the 
citizens of our ,vestern llletropolis declined to a vail 
thenlselves of the protection afforded by a charter. 
The election of 187Ð \vas the last held in odd-num- 
bered years, the l1e\v constitution ordering that the 
ternlS of the first officers chosen after its adoption 
should be one year shorter than those fixed by la,v, 
in order to bring elections in the even-nunlbered years. 
But this change necessitated an election in 1880--- 
the year of the presidential can1paign of Garfield and 
Hancock-for the choice of congressmen, state sen- 
ators, and asselnblyn)en, as ,veIl as presidential elect.ors. 
Judicial officers and the superintendent of public' in- 


13Russell J. Wilson, A. H. Loughhorough, George R. B. Hayes, E. R. 
Taylor, George T. 1\larye, S. G. 1\lurphy, D. A. ,MacDonald, Ralph C. Har- 
rison, A. G. Booth, A. S. Hallidie, John 1\IcKee, Thoma::; :Magee, Charles 
Holbrook, Jacob Greenbaum, D. C. 1\IcRuer were chosen. The instrument 
framed by them furnished a concise and complete form of government; gave 
a responsible head to affairs; provided a prudent and economical administra- 
tion; permitted the city to vote to make, when occasion demanderl, an un- 
usual appropriation; placed the city's money in the treasury and kept it 
there; increased the authority of the auditor; provided a system of drainage 
much needed in the city; increased the efficacy of the police, fire, and school 
departments, and providerl an election system removing opportunities for 
fraudulent voting. S. F. Chronicle, April 10, 1887. 
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structÌon ,vere also to be chosen at the same time ,vith 
state officers. 
The San Franciscans also entertained the idea of 
putting nlunicipal tickets in the field, and electing a 
ne,v set of city and county officers; but upon a ques- 
tion arising as to th e con struction to be placed upon 
the ne\v organic law, the supreule court decided tllat 
no municipal election ,vas called for or legal except as 
to five superior judges of San Francisco ,,-hose terms 
would expire, according to their classification, in J an- 
uary, 1881. 14 This opinion united the t,vo branches 
of the democratic party in the city, and gave to the 
presidential contest something of the enthusiaslIl of 
long-past political battles. The result ,vas a meager 
majority for Hancock of 198 votes. 1á The denlocrats 
secured five of the six presidential electors,16 and t,vo 
congressnlen, but the republicans elected two congress- 


14 This decision, sustained by the working of the organic law, was by 
some not well received for divers reasons. A petition for a review of the 
decision was filed in the court by James A. 'Vaymore and 'V alter Van Dyke, 
republicans, upon the ground that the people who voted for the new consti- 
tution had not so construed it, and haJ therefore not approved it. 'The 
heavy cost, the constant annoyance, the turmoil and the demorali7ation of 
annual elections' was what they had wished to avoid, and for which they 
sought remedy in the new constitution, whose framers had solemnly 
promised to give them that relief, and whose announcement that they had 
done so had been acceptecl as final. To deny the city the right to elect at 
the genera] election would be to compel it to go through with the excitement 
and incur the same expense in 1881 which attended all elections, etc. "-hat- 
ever truth and justice there was in this appeal, there ,vas the equally strong 
motive of the petitioners to relieve the city of the official presence d its 
shameless and infamous mayor. It was equally the policy of the working- 
men and democracy, by whom the majority of the superior judges had been 
elected to keep him in office. It was certainly the democrats who raised 
the qllestion. 
15 Through five presidential elections from 18GO to 1880, California had 
cast her vote for the republican candidates, In 1857 the democratic plural- 
ity for Bucha.nan was 17,200; the opposition majority dividerl between Fill- 
more and Frémont was 3,491. The state was not then democratic by a 
majority of all the votes, It became so 4 years later; yet curiously, the 
democrats, although having a large majority of the votes, were beaten hy 
Lincoln, republican, hy a small plura.lity. After that, until 1880, whatevcr 
the combinations, the republican presidential candidate had a majority.. In 
spite, however, of the presidential loss this year, there was a republIcan 
gain of 23,500 over the majority against the year before. 
16The presidential electors chosen were 'Yilliam T. 'Vallace, J. C. Rhorh, 
W. B. C. Brown, Barclay Henley, R. F. Del Valle. David S. Terry was on 
the democratic ticket for the 6th place, but ran behind his ticket, and Henry 
Edgerton rep, was elected. Terry, the year before ran for the office of state 
attorney.general on the :N. C. ticket, and was defeated. 
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tuen,17 and secured a \vorkillg 111ajority in the assem- 
bly,18 ,vith a decided majority in the joint convention 
which ,vou]d elect a senator of the United States. 
They gained also the re-districting of the state for 
senators and a.sselublYlnen nnder the new constitution, 
,vhich forbade any further change in the districts for 
ten years. San Francisco republicans lost their 
choice for congresSlna.n, Horace Davis, and the delno- 
crats elected W. S. Rosecrans. 19 Of the judges of 


17 ,V. S. Rosecrans, dem., was elected in the 1st dist; Camphell P. 
Berry, clem. in the 3d dist.; H. F. Page, rep. in the 2d d
t., and R. 
Pacheco, rep. in the 4th dist. 
IBThe senate of 1881 remained the same as in 1880. The assemhly was 
composed of the following memhers: Valentine Alviso, L. B. Edward.;, Ala- 
meda (m.; R. E. Arick, Kern; J. E. Baker, \V. C. Van Fleet, J. N. Young, 
Sacramento; (<-lied in l\iay, during the extra session) F. E. Baker, Yolo; T. 
C. Birney, Tuolumne; J. 'V. Bost, :l\Ierced; C. L. Branch, Stanislaus; J. P. 
Brown, Yuba; John Burns, P. Garrity, 'V. G. Gavigan, D. Geary, J. H. 
Gilmore, J. G. Roitt, 11. B, Howard, H. J. Jackson, Ed. Keating, '.\1. Lane. 
Oscar Lewis, 'V. B. 
Iay, J. J. ..l\lcCellion, David :McClure, J. 'V. ,l\IcDonalJ., 
J. G. Noonan, T. O'Conner, L. J. Pinder, H. G. Platt, J. D. Siehe, San 
Francisco; 'V, 'V. Camron, Alameda; A. L. Chandler, Sutter; C. Coleman, 
Alpine; J. F. Crank, R. F. Del Valle, Los Angeles; H. J, Crumpton, Lake; 
J. F. Cunningham, Santa Cruz; John Daggett, Siskiyou; G. L. E;tey, 
Marin; C. N. Felton, San Mateo; Thomas Fraser, EI Dorado; J. C. \Verts- 
baugher, L. D. Freer, Butte; H. M. Gay, John Reynolds, C. \Yentz, Santa. 
Clara; E. J. Griffeth, Fresno; J. E, Hale, Placer; C. Hartson, Napa; E. 'V. 
Hendrick, San Diego; E. C. Hinshaw, James Samuels, E. L. "\Vhipple, So- 
noma; 'ViUiam Holden, :Mendocino; J. P. Jones, Contra Costa; \Y. 'V. 
Kellogg, Plumas; P. Kilburn, Monterey; F. E. Leach, E. E. Leake, f'olano; 
'V. D. Long, Thomas 1\Iein, J. B. Patterson, Nevada; ,V. B. ,Mason, Del 
Norte; 'V. P. )Iatthews, Tehama; J. H. 1\Iatthews, San Benito; J. N. T\Ic- 
Murray, Trinity; G. C. -:\Indgett, Humboldt; P. \V, 1\'lurphy, San Luis 
Obispo; W, H, Parks, Yuba; John Patterson, R. C. Sargent, C, C. Paulk, 
San Joaquin; J. B. Reddi
k, Calaveras; H, 1\1:. Streeter, San Bernardino; 
C. B. Swift, C. 'Varkins, Amador; 1\1. 'Vason, Ventura; Joseph \Vasson, 
Mono; George 'V ood, I:;ierra. Cnl, Jour. Sen., 1881, 43-4. 
19 Rosecrans was born at Kingston, Ohio, in 1819, graduated at 'Vest 
Point in 18--12, and was for one year executive officer of the engineering de- 
partment of Fortress :\Ionroe. In 1843 he was asst prof, of civil and military 
engineering; in 1844 asst prof. of natural and experimental philosophy, in- 
cluding physics and a<;tronomy; in 1845-6 1st asst prof. of civil and military 
engineering; nine months on coast duty, acting as post quarter-master and 
commissary at \Vest Point, and engineer-in-charge of construction of cadet 
barracks. In 184.7-52 he was engineer-in-charge of fortifications, lighthouse, 
etc., at Fort Adams, Newport, R. I., and surveying New Bedford and Prov- 
idence harbors, and Taunton river. In 1854 he resigned, and became a civil 
engineer at Cincinnati, also engaging in the manufacture of kerosene oil. 
At the breaking out of the civil war he became voluntary aid-de-camp to 
Gen. 1\:1cCleUan, remaining in the volunteer service until 18G6. In 18G5 he 
was offered the nomination of the union party for governor of Ohio, hut de- 
clined, and came to Cal. by sea, and was offered the nomination for governor 
in ] 867. 'fwo years later he received the same offer from the democrats of 
Ohio. Also declined the nomination for member of con
ress from Nevada in 
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several superior courts, the republicans elected all 
but one. 20 
The choice of the legislature for United States 
senator to succeed N e\vton Booth ,vas John F.l\liller/ 1 
elected Ly a large 111ajority over Willian1 T. 'Vall ace 
and Henry George. 22 His course in the senate against 
the Chinese, and in laboring for the ratification of the 
modified treaty with China, ,vhich gave the Anlerican 
congress the right to pass la,vs for the regulation of 


187G. He accepted the nomination to congress in 1880, with the object of 
reuniting the workingmen and democrats. Letter of TV. 8. Rosec'J"ans to Author, 
18SG. The vote on his reëlection to congress in 1882 stood 22,733 against 
14,847 for A. Neumann rep., 67 for H. S. Fitch, and 33 scattering. 
20Three judges were reëlected on the republican ticket, namely T. K. 
Wilson, John F. }'Ì1m, and 1\1. A. Edmonds. On the opposition, F. 'V. 
Lawler, and Rohert Y. Hayne, elected to fill an unexpired term. There was 
a greenhack ticket, made up of both national parties, but chiefly of demo- 
crats, who were anxious to have the intere
t on the U. S. bonds saved to the 
government. This party in California nominated for congress, S. 1\layhell; 
supportetl the republican judiciary nominees; and otherwise ran a ticket of 
their own, which only served to divide the others' strength. 
21 John F. 1\Iiller was born in Ind. in 1831, educated at South Bend, came 
to Cal. in 1853. Returned to Ind. in 1856, and was elected state senator. 
He seryeù in the union army from 18GI to 18G5 as brig. -gen., and retired a 
maj. -gen. by hrÐ\Tet; coming to Cal. the same year. }'or four years he was 
collector of the port of S. F,; afterward pres't of tIle Alaska Commercial co., 
anrt connected with other enterprises of a commercial nature. In 1872 and 
1876 he was chosen elector at large on the Grant and Hayes ticket; and was 
elected memher at large for the state to the constitutional convention. He 
was elected by the legislature of 1881, U. S. senator, and died in 'Vashington 
in 188G. 
22 Henry George was born in Pa, in 1839, and received a common school 
education, and entered counting room at the age of thirteen years. Having 
a taste for sea-going, he shipped before the mast two years later, on a voy- 
age to Australia and India. After this he learned the printing trade, but 
again went to sea, and finally, in 1858, visited the Fraser River mines in 
B. C" but returned to S. F., and resumed printing, becoming a member of 
the Eureka Typographical union, and working for several years as composi- 
tor on the daily papers. During this time he read and studied, becoming 
occasional reporter, and in 1867 was promoted to be the chief of the editorial 
staff of the S. ll. Time,s. In the winter of 18G8 he went to New York to ar- 
range the telegraphic business of the 8. F. Herald. Soon after he began 
writing for the N. Y. TimfJ.tJ, on the Chinese question, and attracted consid. 

rahle attention to himself hy his manner of treating the subject. R:turn- 
lUg to Cal. he inaugurated the eight-hour labor movement. Our Land Policy, 
Progress and POVfdJ/, and other writings, were published, presenting argu- 
ments in the interest of the laboring class. He started the S. F. Eæning 
Post in 1871, which he edited until 1876, when he withdrew from it to rewrite 
in a more extended form his Progress and Poverty, which was republished in 
England, where he made speeches on the questions involving the rights, of 
'enslaved labor.' His course has been steadily forward, and at the electIon 
of mayor in New York city in 1886 he received G5,OOO votes as the apostle of 
labor. His doctrines appear, in the light of history, to be impracticable. 
RIST. CA.L., VOL. VII. 27 
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jU1rnigratiou from that country, was applauded by the 
opponents of Chinese labor. 
The legislature of 1881 was the first elected and 
held under the entire provisions of the ne,v constitu- 
tion. As I have pointed out, it ,vas republican by a 
bare majority in the assembly and a larger one in the 
joint convention. But in the early part of the session 
the deu10crats obtained, by political trading, the con- 
trol of the assembly, and gave the state a reminder 
of the legislation of an earlier period of the state's 
history. 23 It contained, as every large body elected 
by the people must contain, a fe,v men zealous for 
their country's good; but a D1uch greater proportion 
,vere demagogues, or worse, ,vere bent upon defeating 
the ends and ainls of the constitution which it should 
have been their object to render acceptable and bene- 
ficial to the commonwealth. 
With a vie\v to shorten legislative sessions and pre- 
vent extravagance, the constitution had, as far as pos- 
· sible, prohibited special enactlnents. Deeming sixty 
days sufficient for the business necessary to be done, 
it fixed the length of a session at that limit, denying 
compensation for any time in excess of that to ,vhich 
legislators prolonged their proceedings. But the con- 
stitution proved neither guide to the duty nor obstacle 
to the official criminality of this body. Lobbying, 
which was made a felony by the organic law, ,vas 
openly encouraged. It wasted its tirrle in bickerings 
over matters affecting bargain and sale, 24 and in pre- 


23Cmzcurrent Res., passed 
ray 5th by the legislature. Cal. Stat., 188], 
127-8. :Mass meeting Res. in S. F., April 30, 1
81, in S. F. Chronicle, :r.-lay 
I, 188I. 
24 The legislature of 1880 passed a drainage act making an tlnco
stitu- 
tional levy of 5 cents on every $100 for the purposes contemplated In the 
act, and the payment of a state and asst engineer, and for construction of 
works connected with the control of water used in mining, and of tIle 
, slick ens ' or debris from hydraulic mines. In order to save this act from 
repeal a few repuhlicans from districts interested i,n drainag
 entered Ì:I;,-to a 
bargain with the democrats to defeat the apportIOnment bIlls; and dId so 
defeat them, at the expense of their party, and in violation of their obliga- 
tion to observe the constitution, which forhade them to pass any special law 
for the assessment of taxe Q . and commanded them to pass an apportionment 
Q.ct based on the then population of the state. Gal. Stat.., 1880, 123-131; S. 
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venting an apportionment by the republicans. It 
adjourned at the end of sixty days without an appor- 
tionnlent having been Inade, although such an act 
was luandatory, and the census of 1880 ,vas luade 
the basis for fixing and adj:Isting the legislative dis- 
tricts. It failed to pass a general appropriation bill, 
to levy the rates of taxation, or authorize the state 
board of equalization to fix an ad valoreul ra.te, to en- 
act a general road law, or to send appointnlents to the 
senate for confirnlation. 
]'or the purpose of completing the neglected legis- 
lation and allo,v the government to go on, Governor 
Perkins called a special session, fixing the lilnit at 
twenty days The 111e111bers reasselubled April 4th, 
and remained in session 39 days, passing appropriation 
bills and no other, except to authorize the state board 
to fix such an ad valorem rate of taxation as should fur- 
nish the lueans to rneet these demands, alnong ,vhich 
was the unconstitutional pay for the extra session of 
39 days. In such ,vays, and by increasing rather 
than diminishing the expenses of the governlllent, its 
enenlies sought to bring into conteulpt the ne,v law, 
as they had corrupted and disobeyed all la,v. These 


F. Ch}'onicle, 1\Iay 7, 14, 1881. The supreme court decided cin bank, that 
the drainage act wag unconstitutional, Judge Sharpstein only dissenting. 
Oal. Rrpts, 58, 6
4-G39. The legislature also, either by design or otherwise, 
failed to specifically levy a tax upon railroad property, but simply delegated 
the power to do so to the state board of equalization. On this ground the 
railroad companies contested the collection of taxes. To meet the objection 
the legislature of 1881 inserted in the tax-levy bill the words, 'and the same 
is herehy levied; , yet when the bill was engrossed these words were omitted, 
whether accidently or not it was impossible to know. The governor signed 
the bill without discovering the omission; and was strongly-minded when it 
was pointed out to convene the legislature for the third time, but on consul- 
tation with the attorney-general and supreme judges ahandoned the idea, 
The C. P. co. brought suit against the board of equalization upon the ground 
that the Cal. law was in conflict with the 14th amenlhnent to the U. S. con- 
stitution, which provides that no state shall' deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.' The supreme court decide'l 
that the provisions applied only to natural persons, and not to corporation'3 
or artificial persons; that 'person' had no relation to the assessment of the 
property of railroad corporations; that the franchise of the C. P. R. was 
property subject to taxation, and not exempt by reason of its being a means 
employed by congres'3 to carry into operation the powers of the general gov- 
ernment. Chi. Rept, 60, 35. 
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acts, as ,veIl as points in the constitution itself, kept 
Ðlnployed the bar and courts of the state. 
A queRtion had arisen in 1880 concerning the dura- 
tion of the terulS of service of officers elected in a 
city, or ('ity and county under the constitution. The 
term of a mayor in San Francisco had ever been t,,
o 
years. The republicans, anxious to be rid of l\Iayor 
Kalloch, as \vere 1l10Rt of the better class of dClno- 
crats, \vished to apply that section \vhich declared that 
the ternlS of all officers cho:sen at the first election 
should be shorter by one year than those fixed by 
la\v or by the constitution, the obj ect being to bring 
all the elections in the even-nunlbered years. Appli- 
cation ,vas Inade for a \vrit of n1andan1us to Kalloch 
and the relnainder of the board of election cOl1Huis- 
sioners to c0111ply \vith the la\v, \vhich \vas refused, 
and the case can\e before the suprelne court, \vhich 
decided that the offices referred to in the constitution 
\vere not county and Inunicipal offices, and that San 
Francisco was, until the legislature enacted la\vs upon 
the subject, governed by the regulations under ,vhich 
its officers had forlnerly been chosen. To this decision 
the people bo,ved, and prepared for a lllunicipal elec- 
tion in 1881; but the legislature in l\Iarch of that 
year passed an anlendlnent to the existing code ,vhich 
was construed as fixing city elections on the even- 
nUlnbered years, by \v hich their ,vishes ,vere seemingly 
frustrated. Again the courts ,vere called upon to in- 
terpret, and decided that the amendnlent ,vas of a 
general nature, and that the act under \vhich San 
Francisco had held 111unicipal elections ever since 18G6 
had not been repealed. A Inandanlus was granted 
cOlnpelling the comn1issioners to issue an order for an 
election, ,vhich ,vas held in Septeluber, and at which 
the republican reforln ticket ,vas triull1phant, J\Iaurice 
C. Blake succeeding Mayor Kalloch, and every office 
but t,vo in the city and county being filled by repub- 
licans. 
But as the la,v just mentioned, 'v hile it perlnitted, 
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with the help of the supr3tne judges, an ejection to 
be held in 1881, required one to be held in 1882, and 
every t\VO years thereafter, the benefiLs of the Septen1- 
ber victory ,vere shortlived. By one.of those sudden 
changes in the wind of politics 'v hich overturn so 
n1any partisan air-castles, tbe city and county ,vent 
solidly delnocratic in 1882, frolH the governor elect, 
George Stonelnan,2å do,vn to ,yard supervisors.:l 6 The 
congresslllen elected in the first, second, third, and 
fourth districts respectively, ,vere 'V. S. Rosecrans, 
Jalnes Budd, Barclay Henley, and Pleasant B. Tully. 21 
T,vo representatives at large ,vere Charles AlJen 
SU11111Cr and John Ragland Glascock. 28 


25 Stoneman graduated at 'Vest Point in 1846, and served in the 
Iexican 
war under Col, afterward Brig.-Gen., Kearney. He came to Cal. with Gen. 
A. J. Smith's cOlllmand, and continuing to reside in this state, though he 
fought in the Ind. war of Oregon, as I have related, being then a captain, 
:.!6 The repuhlicans nominated 
I. 1\1. }
stee, a determined opponent of 
the Central Pacific, while the greenback party'a candidate was It. H. :Mc
 
Donald, aud the democrats nominated railroad commissioner Stoneman, who 
was helieved to be more or less favorable to the r:tilroad interest, which 
elected him. For tbe rest of the state officers, John Dagget was cllO::ien 
lieut-gov.; T. L. Thompson, sec. of state; John P. Dunn, controller; 'V. A. 
January, treasurer; E. C. :Marshall, atty-gen. :Marshall came to California 
in 1850, and was elected to congress in 1852. H, T. "Tilley, sur.-general; 
J. ,,
. l\IcCarthy, clerk sup. ct; 'V. T. 'Yelcker, supt pul,. instruction; E
 

I. Ross, J, R. Sharpstein, associate justices sup. ct; 'V. P. Humphreys, 
'V. "T. Foote, G, J. Carpenter railroad com'rs, In S. F., 'Vashington Bart- 
lett, city politician since 1849, was elected mayor; James V. Coffey, :F. M. 
Clough, James G. :Maguire, _and D. J. Toohy were chosen superior judges; 
oyer James A. 'Vayward, Columbus Bartlett, J. 
I. Troutt, and James 1\1. 
Allen. Hale Rix, police judge; :fames Lawler judge of police ct no. 2. 
nix was the only rep. elected to the bench of any court. He had served 
about 20 years. 

7 Rosecrans ran against A. Neuman; Budd against H. F. Page; Henley 
against J. J. De Haven; Tully against George L. 'V oods. Budd was born 
at Janesville, 'Vis. in 1851, and educated at the university of Cal., law- 
yer, res. Stockton; received 20,229 votes against Horace F. Page, rep. 
U. S. II. Jour., 1884-5, 873. Barclay Henley, born in Ind. in 1842, came to 
Cal. ill 1853, returned to he educated at Hanover college, lawyer, res. Santa 
Rosa, was dist att'y of Sonoma co., member of the state assembly, presiden- 
tial elector in 1880, 'etc; receiveù 21,807 votes against 19,473 for J. J. De 
Haven, rep. 
l8 
hunner was born in Great Barrington, 1tfass in 1835, and educated at 
Trinity college, Hartford, lawyer, S, F.; received 87,
34 votes against 73,- 
749 for 'V. 'Y. l\Iorrow, rep, and 2,78G for Yarnell. Glascock, of Oakland, 
horn in Miss. in ] 855, educated at the university of Cal.; anrl the unive)"sity 
of Va; lawyer, and di!';t att'y of Alameda co.; received 87,2.39 votes again
t 
73.434. for Henry Edgerton, rep" and 2,7R6 for Hotchkiss, U. S, H. Jour., 
18S4-5, 8U2. Sumner ran against 'Y. "T. ,Morrow; Glascock against Henry 
Edgerton. 
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The constitution provided that all the senators 
elected in 1879 should hold office three years. This 
regnlation rendered necessary the choice of a whole 
senate in 1882, half of \VhOlll \vere required to vacate 
their scats in 1884, after which a senatorial ternl 
"\vould be fuur years. This circumstance gave an op- 
portunity for the dCl110Crats to secure an almost ex- 
clusively one-party legislature, 33 out of 40 senators 
and 65 out of 79 asselnblyrnen being delllocratic. 29 


29 The senate consisted of John 'Y oUskiIl, San Diego and San Bernardino, 
R. F. Del Valle, Los Angele
; George Steele, Sta Barbara and San Luis 
Obispo; Patrick Reddy, Fresno, Tulare, Kern, :l\Iono and Inyo; J, D, Spen- 
ser, :Mariposa, :Merced and Stanislaus; Benjamin Knight, :Monterey, San 
Benito and Rtnta Cruz; C. H. 11addox, Santa Clara; J. Lynch, S. F. and 
ban :Mateo; T. :McCarthy, D, :McClure, G. H. Perry, E, Keating, T. K. 
Nehon, J. T. Dougherty, Martin Kelly, F. J. Sullivan, 'V. Cronan, S. F.; 
H. Vrooman, Alameda; 'V. B. English, Contra Costa and :Marin; B. F. 
Langford, F. T. Baldwin, San Joaquin and Amador; C. D. Reynolds, Cala- 
veras and Tuolumne; J. Routier, Frederick Cox, Sac.; J. M. Dudley and J. 
E. Kelley, 
olano anJ Yolo; D, Spencer, Napa Lake and Sonoma; G. A. 
Johnson, Sonoma; J, A. F.ilcher, Placer; T. Fraser, EI Dorado and Alpine; 
C. \V, Cr033, H. 'V. 'Vallis, Nevada and Sierra; A, L. Chanùler, Yuba and 
Sutter; 'V. 'V. Kellogg, Butte, Plumas anù Lassen; P. H. Ryan, Del N orte, 
Humboldt and 
Iendocino; C. 'V. Taylor, Siskiyou, Modoc, Trinity, and 
Shasta; C. F. Foster, Colusa and Tehama. Pres't, pro tem, Del Valle; sec. 
EJ win F. Smith; a::;3't sec's, J, ;I. J\-IcCarthy, A. T. V oglesang; serg't-at- 
arm5, J. S. 
Iessee; as::;'t serg't-at-arms, J. B. Snydor; minute clerk, A. A. 
Taylor; journa.l clerk, 'V, J. McGee; engrossing clerk, George \Y. Tuttle; 
po
t-ma3ter, 
Irs J. V. David. Oal. Jour. Sen., 1882, 1-7. 

Iemhers of a3<;embly: L. H. Carey, 'V. B. Clement, L. H. Brown, Ala- 
meda; Robert Stewart, Amador; L, C. Grange, T. R. Fleming, Butte; 
George T. Carter, Contra Costa; A. R. 'Vheat, Calaveras; Reuben Clark, 
Colu'!a and Tehama; 'V. A. Hamilton, Del Norte; C. F. Irwin, DI Dorado; 
Thomas B. Rowland EI Doraùo and Alpine; Frank \Vharton, Fresno; J. H. 
G. \Veaver, Humboldt; :r. ßI. Keeler, Inyo and ,Mono; A. B. Moffatt, \V. 
\V. Head, Lm Angele3; H. J. Crumpton, Lake; ,Yo L. Smith, :Mariposa and 
J\-Ierced; S. C. Bowers, 
Iarin; Archibald Yell, ßlendocino; Thomas F. Faw, 
Monterey; F. E. John3ton, Napa; J. L. Lewison, A. \Yalrath, J. O. Sweet- 
land, Nevada; P. McHale, Placer; Calvin :l\IcCloskey, Plumas and Lasgen; 
E. A. Gaussail, 'Villiam J. Sinon, J. J. Callaghan, Thomas F. Barry, B. F. 
:McKinley, A. G. Booth, J. H. Culver, C. A. Murdock, B. A. Rawle, Sidney 
Hall, Peter 'Vheelan, Thoma.s E. Healy, Patrick Plover, 1\1. R, Leverson, 
T. N. 
IcDonald, James J. Flynn, Charles A. Hughes, D. H. Bibb, Thomas 
11. l\Iurphy, E. J, O'Conner, S. F,; F. D. Ryan, H. 
I. Larue, Gillis Doty, 
fh,c,; Etlwin Parker. San Diego; Truman Reeves, San Bernardino; J. H. 
Hollister. San Luis Obispo; C. A. St.orke, Sta Barbara antl Ventura; A. B. 
Hunter, .J. H. Iv!. Townsend, Adam Rhiel, Sta Clara; Lucien Heath, Santa 
Cruz; J, H. ßlatthews, San Benito; S. L. Terry, C, S. Stevens, J. \V, Ker- 
rick, San Joaquin; J. V. Coleman. Ran :l\Iateo; M. Farley, Sierra; E. B. 
Beard, Stani81aus; Joel A. Harvey, D. G, Barne
, Solano; ..Tohn T. Camp- 
hen, S. 1\1. :l\1artin, .10hn :Fieill. Sonoma.: R. R. Fortua, Sutter; J. 
1. Brice- 
lalHl, Trinity and Rhasta; F. D, Kicol, Tuolumne; D, N. Hershey, Yolo; 
\V. ß1. Cutter, N, D. Coomhs, Yuha. Larue, Rpeaker; Campbell, speaker, 
pro tern; chief clerk, l\I. C, Haley; serg't-at-arIIls, James l\1. Farrelly; 
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Strictly construed, their election ,vas not constitutional 
by reason òf the neglect of their predecessors to ap- 
portion the representation of the t,vo houses; but they 
proceeded to district the state, and rernove this disa- 
bility for the future, as also to define six congressional 
districts, beginning with the northern portion of the 
state and proceeding south, San Francisco cOlnprising 
the 4th and a portion of the 5th congressional di- 
visions. They displayed great readiness in appropri- 
ating the state's revenue, and a fair arnount of industry 
in introducing bills in one house which were rejected 
in the other,30 if not at first hand. 
In 
Iarch, 1884, Governor Stonernan called an extra 
session, unlin1ited, the extraordinary occasion for 
,vhich was the refusal of the railroad cornpanies of 
the state to pay taxes which, they alleged, had been ille- 
gally in1posed. Actions had been instituted against 
theIl1 to enfort:e coIlection, ,vhich ha.d been on vari- 
ous grounds dela.yed, but bad finally been terrninated 
by the decision of the court that while nothing 
\vas legally collectible fronl these corporations, the 
stat.e nlight accept ,vhatever they \vere ,villing to ac- 
cord. 31 But the people \vere loath to accept this 
decision, and n10re effective lneasures for securing 
revenues fi-'om the railroa.ds vvere in1peratively de- 
Inanded. The plan of electing railroad cornlnissÍoners 
by districts had not proved satisfactory, for they had 
failed to agree on a tariff of fares and freights, and a 
thorough revision of the constitution and la ,vs on this 
subJect \vas den1anded; hence the call for an extra 
session. It ,vas reco1l1Inended to propose to the 
people to alnend the sections of article XIII. which 


a
s't serg't-at-arms, James P. :Martin; ass't clerks, G. \V. Herbert, Julius 
Reimer; minute clerk, Thomas Cleary; journal clerk, George \V. Peckham, 
engrossing clerk, Charles A. Griffin; enrolling clerk, C. B. S\vift. 
3ø Among the more important measure3 were those brought forward by 
Senator Chandler, to prO\Title against the accumulation of mining débris. 
Augustus L. Chandler, a native of Johnson, Vt, came to Cal. in 185
, and 
engaged in various. occupations, ma
nly agriculture and st
ck-
aising. 
e 
rendered good serVIce to the Yuba CIty grange, the Farmers UnIon, and kIll- 
dreù associations. In 1873 he was chosen assemblyman for Sutter co. 
s! GoverIlor's proclamation in Cat. Jour. Sen., 1884, 1-2. 
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dealt with railroad and mortgage assessments; to 
abolish the railroad commission systeln, for \v hich the 
legislature would substitute son1e better la\vs ; and to 
alnend the constitution so that the state board of 
equalization should assess railroad property, including 
n10rtgages, deeds of trust, contracts, and other securi- 
ties, in the saIne manner that the property of individ- 
uals \vas assessed by local assessors. The legislature 
should enact la\vs providing for delinquent sales of 
railroad property; for the prevention of any writ for 
hindering or preventing the collection of revenue; for 
the appointment of a receiver when property should 
be sold for delinquent taxes; should declare by la\v 
that the people of California had not authorized and 
did not ratify any compronlise nor any judglllent 
theretofore rendered by consent in any action for the 
collection of revenues by ,vhich a less amount \vas 
recovered than the SUIll due by la\v; should enact 
la\vs more clearly defining the powers and duties of 
the attorney-general, district attorneys, and boards of 
supervisors with reference to the collection of delin- 
quent taxes. They were to propose to the people, 
also, an alnendlnent to fix a Inaximum rate of charges' 
for transportation of passengers and freight on all 
railroad lines in the state, according to a classifica.tion 
in length, gauge, and incolne; and la\vs ,vere to be 
passed appointing penalties for discrin1ination by the 
railroad com pan ies. 
The legislature met l\farch 24th, and adjourned 
May 13th. It spent $83,000 of the people's money, 
passed four bills, two appropriating pa.y to thenlselves, 
one alnending the constitution, touching the state 
board of equalization, and one providing for funding 
the indebtedness of counties in certain cases. This was 
the sole outcome of the governor's proclalnation 
against the so-called recalcitrant railroad cOlnpanies. 
Naturally, the people were S01l1e\V hat irritated against 
the legi::;lature, and also, though \vithout apparent 
cause, against the railroad, taking no heed of the 
fact that the latter paid into the state treasury t110re 
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than $1,000,000, for ,vhich they ,vere held by no legal 
obligation. 
In the autulnn of 1884 the general state and pres- 
idential elections being cOlnnlingled, there ,va
 1110re 
than ordinary disturbance of the public n1Ïnd; for 
n1en ,vill Inake sacrifices to elect a chief of the federal 
governlnent, ,vho sit quietly at hOll1e ,vhile a foreign 
rabble n1ake and unn1ake the officers and the offices 
of the state in 'v hich they Ii ve. Good n1en, sick of 
the naille of politics, and ,vearied ,vith ever-recurring 
elections, ,vere Inore and lllore inclincd to neglect 
registration as required by la,v, and to abandon ,vith 
a sigh the responsibilities of electors. Of 'v hat avail, 
during this long period of political delnoralization, 
and the ever-increasing prostitution of All1erican free 
governlnent, of 'v hat avail the votes of the fe,v lead- 
ing men of ,vealth and intelligence on ,vhon1 the bur- 
dens of governlnent fall, as against the Ì1nported 
European rabble, and the unthinking l11asses easily 
s\vayed by bribing monopolists and designing derna- 
gogues ? Two causes, ho,vever, united to bring out 
a full vote in 1884 ; first the choice of a chief nlagis- 
trate of the republic, and second, to prevent the re- 
election of the last state legislature. The result of 
the contest ,vas a republican n1ajority over all of 7,855, 
for president, the election of five out of six congress- 
men,32 the control of the state legislature, and in 
San Francisco a gain in municipal officers,33 although 


32 The exact figures were, for Blaine, rep., 102,40G; for Cleveland, dem., 
89,225; 2.960 for St John, prohibition (of liquor-selling); and 2,010 for But- 
ler, greenhacker; total vote of the state, Hit), 937. Rep. presidential electors, 
Henry Edgerton, A. R. Conklin, J. D. Byers, J. B. Reddick, Charles F. 
Reell, Horace Davis, :l\Iarcus H. Hecht, Chester Rowell. In the 1st congo 
dist a democrat, Barclay Henley, was elected over Thomas L. Carothers, rep., 
by 14;) maj.; in the 2d, Louttit, rep., over 
umner, dem., by 119 maj.; in 
the 3d, 
IcKenna, rep., over Glascock
 dem., by 3,G-!3 maj.; in the 4th, 
:Morrow, rep., over Hastings, dem., by 4,490 maj. (plurality over aIl4.4GI); 
in the Jth, Felton, rep., over SulEvan, dem., by J,OG4 maj.; in the Gth, 
l\Iarkham, rep., over Dél Valle, dem., by 409 maj. The state hoard of 
equaliza tion elected consisted of 3 dem., Charles Gildea, C. E. "
ilcoxon, 
ana .John :Markley, and one rep" L. C. ::\Iorehouse, being the board of IS82. 
The former demo hoard of railway commissioners was also reëlected, viz., G. 
J. Campbell, \V. 'V. Foote, and \y, P. Humphreys. 
a:;Of the superior judges elected, 2 were rep., John Hunt and D. J. 
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Bartlett was reëlected mayor, and several important 
places ,yere filled by deulocrats. 
An illlportant phase of this election ,vas the adop- 
tion of three alllendllle:'1ts to the constitution ;34 not 
Ï1nportant because the an1endlnents ,vere so, but as an 
illustration of the ease ,vith ,vhich this luanner of 
lllaking legislation binding could be practised. Only 
about one-fifth of the electors voted on the alnend- 
Dlcnts, and it Inay be doubted if the other four-fifths 
kne,v anything of their nature; but a Inajority only 
of the qualified electors voting ,vas required to alnend. 


The legislature elect, ,vhich assen1bled in January, 
1885, 3;' took up the subject of railroad taxation, and 


l\lurphy; and 2 dem., J. F. Sullivan and T. H. Reardon. Hale Rix and W. 
A. S. Nicholson, rep., were elected police judges. 
3-1 Two were l)roposed by the legislature of 1883, and concerned privileges 
of individuals to lay water-pipes in cities; and provided that the state lJoard 
of education should compile, or cause to be (;ompiled and ad0pted, a unifol'lll 
series of text-books for use in the common schools. The 3d was the propo
al 
of the extra legislature to amend 8ec. 9 of art. xiii., not as GOY. Stoneman 
had recommended, but continuing the then present board in office untill8SG, 
dividing the state into 4 districts corresponding with the former congress- 
ional districts, and providing that no board should raise any mortgage, deed 
of trust, contract, or other obligation by which debt is secured, money, or 
solvent credits, above its face value. 'V eighty and ironical legislation! 
3;' The senate of 1835 was composed of A. P. Johnson, San Bernardino; 
R. F. Del Valle, Los Angeles; George Steele, San Luis Obispo; P. Reddy, 
:Mono; J. D. Spenser, Stanisla.us; Ben. Knight, Santa Cruz; James R. Lowe, 
A. 'V. Saxe, Sta Clara; J. Lynch, George C. Parkinson, Egisto Palmieri, D. 
McClure, George II. Perry, Daniel J. Creighton, Edward F, Drum, J. T. 
Dougherty, 1\I. Kelly, John )1. Days, John L. Boone, S. F,; H. Vrooman, 
G, E. 'Yhitney, Oakland; F. C. De Long, I\Iarin; F. T. Bahlwin, B. F. 
Langford, Stockton; A, B. Beauvais, Tuolumne; Fred. Cox, J. Routier, Sac.; 
'V. B. Parker, :l\Iartin J. 'Vright, Solano; D. Spenser, Napa; G. A, John- 
son, Sonoma; J. A. l'ilcher, Placer; Henry I\Iahler, EI Dorado; G. 'V. Cross, 
Nevada; H. ,Yo 'Vallace, Sierra; A. L. Chandler, Sutter; ,Yo ,Yo Kellogg, 
Plumas; E. G. Hurlburt, Humboldt, C. 'V. Taylor, Shasta; C. F. Foster, 
Tehama. John Daggett, pres't; Edwin T. Smith, sec.; J J. :McCarthy, F. 
J. Saxe, asst secs; J, G. I\lessec, sergt-at-arms; J. Pinch, asst sergt-at-arms; 
Ray J. Falk, minute clerk; Guy H. Salisbury, asst minute clerk; John F. 
1\leagher, journal clerk; P. 1\1. Sullivan, enr. ch:rk; George F. Tuttle, eng. 
del' k. 
I\Jemhers of the assemhly: J. K. Johnson, Siskiyou; J. H. G. ',,"eaver, 
Joseph Russ, Humboldt; John Yule, Trinity; Thomas A. Roseberry, I\Todoc; 
Gcorge'Vood, Sierra; John Ellison, Tehama; Allen Henry, J. 1\1. 'Yard, 
Bntte; Rollert Barrett, Colusa; "!hit. Henley, l\'fendocino; E, 'Y. Brit, Lake; 
,Yo H. Parks, Yuba; Au:tin 'Valrath, C, F, McG-Ia
han, Nevada; George 
H, Colhy, Placer; E. H. 'Yatson, EI Dorado; ,V. J. Da,?is, C. T. J(\nes, 
Dwight Hollister, 
ac.; C. B, Culver, Yolo; H. A. rellett, Napa; "-. T. 
I\-Iear;:;, S. I. .Allen, )I. E. C. :Munday, Sonoma; D. G. Barnes, R. C. Carter, 
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an anlendment was proposed, Heath of Santa Rosa 
being the author .of the bill which rE'lllOVed several of 
the IIlOst objecti
nable features of the constitution, 
touching the luanneI' of taxing the rnilroad corpora- 
tions of the state. It so changed article XIII. as to 
include gro\ving vines and fruit-trees aillong taxable 
property, to provide for taxing ships and vessels or 
their net earnings, and to prohibit double taxation in 
any forin. It excepted railroad o\vners froIH the ob- 
ligation of 11laking a s,vorn statenlent of all their 
property, real and personal; but all corporations and 
persons o,vning or operating a railroad or any portion 
of one in the state should pay to the state treasurer 
on or before the first clay of July of each year t,vo 
and one-half per cent upon the gross earnings of the 
year next preceding, ending in Decenlber, ,vhich tax 
should be in lieu of all other state and county taxes 
upon the Inatel'ial and property of such roads, in- 
cluJing 1110rtgages, deeds, contracts, etc. All other 
property o\vned by such corporations or persons should 
be assessed and taxed according to la \v. The gross 
annual earnings of railroads '
Tere to be ascertained 
and declared by the state board of equalization. Any 
corporation or person failing or refusing to pay the 
tax provided by the alnendnlent should be deelued to 


Sola.no; Joseph Almy, 1\larin; James H. Daly, E. C. Kalben, Peter Deveny, 
Joseph Franklin, ,Yo B. :l\Iay, F, 'V. Hussey, N. T. 'Yhitcomb, John Lafferty, 

I. J, 
uUiYan, ,Yo B. Hunt, Charles H. 'VarJ, Julius Buhlert, H, C. Fire- 
baugh, V. C, 
lc
Iurray, Eugene F. Loud, Frederick Lovell, Hugh K. :Mc- 
Jenkin, Thomas H, :McDonald, Charles D. Douglas, Frank French, S, F.; 
James V. Coleman, San 
Iateo; Lucien Heath, Banta Cruz; Joseph F. Black, 
Thomas C. :\Iorris, F. J. Moffitt, 'V. 
I. Heywood, 'V. H. Jordan, G. 'V. 
'Vats on, Alameda; G. 'V. T. Carter, Contra Costa; Hugh J. Corcoran, F. J. 
'V oodward, San Joaquin; U, S. Gregory, Amador; 1\Iark S. 1. orrey, Cala- 
veras; 'V. G. Long, Tuolumne; 'V. F. Patterson, J. 'V. Cook, D. M. Pyle, 
Santa Clara; E. B. Beard, Stanislaus; G. G, Goucher, Mariposa; ::\Iaurice T. 
Dooling, San Benito, S. N. Laughlin, 1\lonterey; A. 
I. Clark, Fresno; E. 
De 'Vitt, Tulare; R.. J. Van Voorhies, 1\lono; Arza Porter, San Luis Obit'po; 
Alex. :McLane, Sta Bárhara; R. I. Ashe, Kern; J. Banhury, H. T, Ha7ard, 
E, E. Edwards, Los Angeles; Truman Reeves, San Bernardino; T. J. Swayne, 
San Diego. 'V. H. Parks, speaker; Frank D. Ryan, chief clerk; C, F. Long, 
Aaron Smith, Ed. J. Smith, asst clerks; Thomes E. Atkinson, R, D. Cannon, 
minute clerks; ,Frank J. Brandon, Frank 'v. 
Iarstoll, journal clerks; Jacob 
Shaen, eng. clerk; Jerome Porter, A. F. Chapman, sergts-at-arllls. Cal. Stat., 
]883, xviii.-xx. 
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have ,vaived the right to operate their railroads 
,vithin the state; and the taxes should be a lien upon 
the property, ,vhich ll1Ïght be enforced by la,v. An 
ad valore1l1 tax for school purposes should also be 
levied upon railroad property situated \vithin any 
COUUl1011-school district. Incolne taxes Inight be as- 
sessed and collected fr01l1 persons, corporations, COIll- 
panies, or joint-stock associations doing business in 
the state. No court \vithin the state should have 
power by injunction or other,vise to interfere with, 
hinder, or delay the collection of any tax laid under 
the fora1 of la,v, unless it be sho,vn that the san1e 
property had been taxed 1110re than once for the sanle 
purpose in the saIne year, and then only upon the 
paYlnent to the collector or into court of a sum equal 
to the amount of one of the taxes laid upon the 
property in question; but actions might be lllain- 
tained against a tax collector to recover taxes paid 
under protest, if begun ,vithin thirty days after pay- 
lI1ent; and it should be the duty of courts to give 
precedence to cases of this kind. Nothing in this 
atllendrnent ,vas to be permitted to affect any penalty 
theretofore incurred, or any action or right of action. 
The first levy and paYlnent of railroad taxes under 
the alnendlnent should be lnade in 1886 upon the 
gross earnings of 1885, but it should not affect the 
taxation for the previous year. The real object of 
this alnendll1ent \vas to pern1it the ruling railroad 
corporation to settle with the state upon its own 
ternls, the rates fixed being about one-sixth of that 
paid by the average tax-payer. This alnendnlent 
was rejected in 1886. 


Another question of paramount importance to the 
agriculturalists of the state-the proper distribution 
of \vater and its reasonable cost-had also become the 
subject of legislation. The 1110velnent did not elTI- 
anate fr0111 the pcople, but ,vas projected by political 
conspirators, who, w bile fcigning to Inake all ,vater 
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which l
ad been or Inig!lt be appropriated a public 
use, su bJ ect to the control of the state in a lllanncr to 
be prescribed by la\v, provided that in fixiucr the rates 
of cOlnpensation to be collected by any per
on or cor- 
poration for the use of \vater supplied to anv city, 
to,vn, or irrigation district, a net return of sev"'en per 
cent per annUlll upon the cost of construction and 
maintenance of the necessary ,yorks should be secured 
to the owuers. While declaring every neutral stream 
the property of the public, and dedicated to the use 
of the people, subject to appropriation, diversion, 
and use for irrigation and other beneficial purposes, 
prior appropriation 36 was allo\ved the better right, 
and should be exercised under legislative regulations. 
As in the Heath anlendment, the courts \vere forbid- 
den to interlneddle by inj unction, and all suits pend- 
ing against the diversion of water from any natural 
strealn \vere to be stayed by the passage of the 
an1endment until the plaintiff's right had been estab- 
lished by a recovery of darnages in an action at law. 
Theseinllocent-sounding sections contained the gerln 
of a nlighty nlonopoly, and \vere conceived for the 
benefit of a fe\v nlen 51 ,vho had becolne, or meant to 
beconle, prior appropriators of all the ,vaters in the 
southern portion of the state, for the use of ,vhich 
the farnlers ,vere to pay them at the rate of not less 
than seven per cent upon their expenses in perpetu- 
ity, or until this part of the constitution should be 


56 According to Gal. Civil Code, 1873, p. 302-3. As between appropriators, 
the one first in time is the first in right. 'The rights of riparian owners are 
not affected by the provisions of this title.' The supreme court followed the 
old English law in deciding upon riparian rights. Vrooman, 1\18., 12. 
31 The instigators of this movement were denounced in the puLlic press, 
persona in interest, as a matter of course, becoming greatly worked up about 
it. Judge McKinstry had decided some time previously that a riparian 
owner was entitled to the full flow of streams traversing his property, and 
could not be compelled to divÍ<le with. non-riparian owners, or with owners 
nearer the source of the stream (i. e., prior appropriators). ::\Iost people 
thought this bad law-it was founded on English common law-for Califor- 
nia, anli expected a reversal of the decree whenever the supreme bench should 
be changed. :Meantime, the 'water-grabbers,' as they were called, had the 
la
 on their side, but found injunctions and law-suits expensi\Te and Ullcer- 
tam, and devised this Dew 1>la11 of gaining control of the coveted water-supply. 
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aboli
hed. Such a 111onopoly ,vould be far nlore 
oppressiye than that of railroads, ,vhich could be 
checked by conI petition ; whereas the people could 
not create new ,vater supplies when all the springs, 
lakes, and rivers of the state had been pre-elnptcd, 
and converted to the use of the pri(Jr appropriators. 
The people dell1anded free ,vater, not ,vater belonging, 
according to the court, to riparians, or as nlonopolists 
intended, to themselves. 
For the purpose of defeating the un,velcome judg- 
lllPl1t of the supreme court, the appropriators pre- 
vailed upon Governor Stonenlan, though ,vith SOine 
?ifficulty, to call an extra sesslC?n of the legislature 
In July, ] 886, to propose amendlnents to the consti- 
tution. They failed of their purpose, the senate re.. 
fusing to be brought into the schelne for giving R\Vay 
the ,vater of the state, and taxing the people heayi]y 
for the benefit of a fe,v wealthy and interested nlen. 
The assembly, after beconlÍng a,vare of the real ani- 
TIlUS of the call, also became recalcitrant, and the 
schelne fell throucrh. 
ð 
Another oLject ,vas to abolish or at least to 
reorganize the suprerne court. One of the chief 
advocates of a change ,yas David S. Terry, whose 
private, no less than his professional interests, had 
suffered through the interference of the higher court 
with the decision of the superior court. He brought 
charges of physical and TIlental incolnpetency against 
t,vo of the justices ,vhose decisions 'v ere. adverse to 
his inte
ests, and procured an investigation before a 
eonln1ittee, ,vhich ended in nothing except a bill of 
costs. The suprelne court had other enemies, and 
the governor in his proclanlation calling the extra 
session had declared that under its present cunlbrous 
systen1 it had failed to realize the aims and acconlplish 
the results intended by the framers of the constitu- 
tion. To meddling with the judiciary, the body of 
la,vyers in the state oppos
d thcir united influence, 
and this atteulpt also n1Ïscarried. 
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The evil
 of an elective judiciary \vere made strik- 
ingly apparent in the politicalll1aneuvers of this year, 
strong efforts being made to prevent the reëlectlon of 
the Ulost capable judges, by those ,vhose several 
schenles had been, or were likely to be, frustrated 
by their decisions. On the other hand, the election 
of a.t least one justice to the SUprellle bench was un- 
dou btedly secured:>8 by the judgnlent rendered in the 
case above referred to, by a judge of the superior 
court. The la \vyers 'v ho, ,vith Terry , endeavored to 
have the entire supren1e bench rell10ved were, like 
Terry, democrats, and spared no pains to acconlplish 
their purpose. They opened political headquarters 
during the state conventions, and secured votes for 
their favorite, ,vhom they ,vere to elect to the su- 
prenle bench, ,vhile the case ,vas still pending upon 
nlotion for a ne\v trial, and ,vas entirely in his hands. 
I do not know whether this spectacle, or the other, 
of certain clergynlen appearing upon the floor of a 
po]itical convention to urge the choice of their candi- 
date, should be regarded as nlost reprehensible. It 
is at least irnpossible to defend a systelll \V hich, in- 
stead of placing the suprerne court beyond reach of 
political influence, makes, unnlakes, and sonletin1es 
uses judges at will. I can see in it only the lo\vering 
of the national standard of right, and the degradation 
of American pride of character. 
It was next suggested to this legislature that it 
not only could, but should, elect a United States 
senator to succeed John F. l\filler, republican, \vhose 
deat.h occurred in the spring of 1886, and ,vhose place 
had been ten1porarily filled by the appointn1ent of 
George Hearst, dell1ocrat. This republican legislature 
had elected Leland Stanford senator of the United 
States in 1885, to succeed James T. Farley/9 demo- 
crat, chosen by the legislature of 1877-8. It had 


38 One whom, in common with most men, I believe to have been per- 
fectly honest, by whatever mf>ans his election was brought about. 
3\1 Farley was born in Vain 1829, educated in the common schools of 
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Jong been Stanford's ,vish that the choice should faU 
on A. A. Sargent, and this selection he constantly 
urged on his friends. Only after frequent protests 
and relnonstrances did he agree to accept the appoint- 
In
n
, in deference to the consensus of his party's 
opnllon. 
In the 111eantill1e, as I have just l11cntioned, on the 
death of l\Iiller, Governor Stonelnan 4o had appointed 
Hearst, 'v ho had ,vith his fanlily been but a fe\v 
1110nths in Washington when he found hiulself de- 
prived of his seat by senator-elect A. P. 'V ilJialns. H 
Thus the extra session had acco111plished notlâng ex- 
cept to unseat the appointee of the governor, and by 
creating a prejudice against the executive in both 
parties, to defeat his hopes of reëlection. The expense 



Iissouri, and migraterl to Cal. where he studied law, and hegan practise in 
1854. He was member of the assembly in 1855, and in 185G was speaker of 
that house. He served 8 years as state senatOl', and was pres. pro tem. one 
session. Residence, Jackson, Amarlor co. 
4t'1George 
toneman was Lorn in Busti, Chatauque co., N. Y., and educated 
at the J amestowll academy. He studied surveying with an idea of going 
west, but changeù his views, and sought an appointment to the military 
academy at \Vest Point, graduating thence in 1846. He was assigneù to a 
2d lieutenantcy in the 1st U. S. dragoons, company C, Capt. Moore, and 
proceeded to Fort Ke
nny, where he was detailed to conduct an ammunition 
train and battery of heavy artillery to Santa Fé. From Santa Fe he 
marcheù across the continent, acting as asst qrmaster to the :Mormon bat- 
talion, arriving at San Diego in Jan. 1847. He served until the spring of 
1853 on the Pacific coast in Cal., Or., and Ariz., when he was assigned to 
the command of an escort which accompanied a R. R. surveying p3.rty from 
Bellicia to San Antonio, Tex. Following this duty, he was appointed aid- 
de-camp to Gen. 'V 001, com'd'g the dept of the Pacific. In 1853 he was 
promoted to a captaincy in the 211 U. S. cavalry regt, serving in lexas un.til 
the breaking out of the civil war. 'Yhen Gen. Twiggs surrendered his com- 
mand, Capt. Stoneman refused to obey the order, and seizing a steamer 
escaped with his command, and was recommended for promotion hy brevet 
by Gen. Scott. He reached New York in April 18tH, and was ordered to 
report for duty at Carlisle harracks, Pa, where he remounted his company 
and reported to Scott in \Vashington, this being the first cavalry co. in tlIa t 
city. His military career during the war is a part of the history of the great 
rebellion. Strmeìllfln, Dat r l, MS., 1-4. 
41 A. P. \Yilliams was bvrn in J\Ie, in 1832, and received an academic 
education, after which he engaged in mercantile pursuits, In 1858 he came 
to Cal., and after mining and merchandising for 4 years, settled in S. F., 
where he became a partner in the firm of Liv ing-;ton and Hickey, after sel "- 
ing them for about 10 years. He began his political life hy atlv(icating 
repuhlican doctrines in Tuolumne co., where they were exceedingly ullp(lpular, 
In 1880 he was placed on the executive com. of his party, and again in 1882. 
In 1884 he was chairman of the republican state central com. III ISt;G he 
was chosen senator of the U. S. without having sought the nomination. 
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to the state of this extra session, which was called for 
tèll days, and which relnained in session thirty-seven, 
exclusive of a recess of seventeen days, during which 
the state conventions of the political parties \vere 
nlakiug up their tickets for the N ovenlber election, 
,vas $72,383. 


A brief interval of con1parative quiet in political 
circL
s fol1o,ved the adjournment of the extra legisla- 
ture before the state election canle on, ,vith its absence 
of any vital issues, and its be,vildering multiplicity of 
tickets and candidates. 42 It resulted in a loss to the 
republieans, as nlight have been anticipated fron1 the 
11Ulnerous splittings of its regular ticket. The gov- 
ernor elected ,vas Washington Bartlett, 43 first American 


42' Regular Republican,' a vignette at top representing Industry and 
Labor, a smith standmg at his forge and a water-wheel and mill. 'Regu- 
lar Democratic' was headed by an eagle with outstretched talons bearing a 
streamer inscribed 'Economy and Reform, and Protection to Labor.' 'Anti- 
ltIonopoly, Anti-Sargent and Independent Republican,' haà a yignette rep- 
resenting a locomotive impeded by Fort Independence, 'Independent Re- 
publicans' heaùed with a vignette of a broken slate held aloft by Justice. 
, Lahor Party, ' headed by a sunburst, crossed flags, and on either side a pick 
and sledge, This ticket was printed in two forms for S. F., one with the 
democratic state nominees at the top, and the other with the republican 
nominees, to catch voters on either side. 'United Anti-Boss,' bore Hercules 
holding aloft a sword, and ahout to strike at a monster representing bossism. 
The nominees on this ticket were divided between all the other parties. 
'Regular Irish-American Democrat,' was headed by a vignette of a black- 
smith shoeing a horse held by a farmer, and the motto, 'All public work 
must he ùone by days' work.' , Citizens Independent,' had figure of Labor 
standing with one foot on the throat of a 'boss,' and in deadly combat with 
another 'boss.' , Regular United Labor,' was headed by a likeness of C. C. 
O'Donnell, who was running for governor on the Irish-American ticket. 
Another' United Labor' ticket had a vignette of Cox and Bell, the standard- 
bearers of the party. The' Independent Producers,' had a horse's head for 
a vignette, and also bore the name of O'Donnell, though it was issued in the 
interest of J. S. ,McCue who wished to be sent to congress; the other nomi- 
nees being from the various tickets. 'American Home-Rule,' had simply 
two U. S. flags at the top, and was a state ticket only. ' Committee of ::00,' 
was headed by the American flag, and beneath 'Our Platform; Honesty and 
Integrity.' 'Independent Colored Citizens,' headed bya bee-hive surrounded 
by a swarm of bees. The state nominees were republican, 'ProhiLition, , 
headed by three stars. A German-American spurious ticket was the 16th 
in the field. There was a great deal of borrowing from each others' lists. 
A full state and municipal ticket had 84 names on it, and the confusion was 
appalling to electors and those who counted votes. There were six candi- 
dates for the position of governor. 'Vasbington Bartlett (D.), John F. 
Swift (R,), Jerome B. Cox (L.), P. D, 'Vigginton (A.), Joel Russell (P), C. c. 
O'Donnell (1,). 
403 Gov. Bartlett, a well known pioneer, was born in Augusta, Ga, Feb. 
HIST, CAL., VOL. VII. 28 
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alcalde of San Francisco, and Inayor of the city when 
elected, a lifelong democrat. He died soon after, hav- 
ing been in ill health for some tin1e. Elected on the 
saIne ticket were W. C. Hendricks secretary of state, 
John P. Dunn control]er, Adanl Herold 44 treasurer J. 
D. Spencer clerk of the supreme court, and Jackson 
Temple associate justice of the suprellle court for the 
unexpired terln of Justice Ross. Elected on the re- 
publican ticket were R. W. vVaterlnan, lieutenant- 
governor, ,vho succeeded G'overnor Bartlett, after 
his death; W. H. H. Hart attorney-general, Theodore 
Reichert surveyor-general, Ira G. Hoitt superintend- 
ent of public instruction, and two justices of the su- 
prelne court for the long term, A. Van R. Patterson 
and T. B. McFarland. Out of six COllQ'ressn1en 

 


29, 1824, and resided in Tallahassee, Fla. In Dec. 1848 he determined to go 
to California, and failing to procure a passage in the first mail steamer from 
New York, shipped at Charleston on the Othello, Capt. Galloway, and ar- 
rived at San Francisco Jan. 31, 1849. Here he published the JOU1'1wl of 
Oommerce, first issued in Feb. 1850. The office was destroyed by fire 11ay 4th. 
'Vith the material saved the paper was re-issued, but on the 14th of June 
another fire destroyed it entirely. \Vith other material which had been 
purchased at great cost, the Stocldon Journal was started, and the state 
printing for the first legi
lature was also performed. After the session the 
San José office was removed to S. F., and starteù the Evenin[J JOU1'nal, which 
he sold out and started the Eveninfl News with his hrothers Columlm:s and 
Julian, who had followed him to Cal. But when James King of \Villiam 
started the Bulletin, his popularity over-shadowed every other journal. The 
True Californian was Bartlett's next and last newspaper enterprise, which 
dil
 not run long. In the city's history he has ever been more or less con- 
SpICUOUS. 
U Adam Herold was born in Bavaria, Germany, in 1842, going to school 
until be was 15 years of age, when he was apprenticed to a miller, afterward 
entering the German army. In 18G9 he came to Cat, where he kept a hotel 
for five years in Santa Clara co.; selling it out, he went to "Gilroy, bought a 
brewery, and operated it until 1886, when he was elected state treasurer. 
He then gave up his business and removed to 
acramento, and afterward 
purchased land in Placer co. 
McFarland was born in Pa in 1828, of Scotch parents; graduated from 
Marshall college, studied law with his uncle, and was admitted to the bar in 
the court of common pleas of Bradford co. He came to Cal. in 1830, min- 
ing for some time, but returning to his profession in Nevada city, where he 
was judge of the 14th district from 1861 to 18G3. He removed to Sac, and 
was appointed superior judge hy Gov. Perkins to succeed Denson who rp- 
signed, He was a member of the constitutional convention of 1878, and 
voted against the constitution on the final ballot. 
A. Van Renssalaer Patterson was hut 37 years of age. He came to Cal. 
in 18G9 from N. Y. and settled in Stockton. He served as district attorney 
in San Joaquin co. and was twice elected superior judge. 
Ira G. Hoitt was born in Lee, N. H., in 183
, brought up on a farm, and 
sent to the district schools, entering Dartmouth college in 1837, and grad- 
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elected, five were republicans. 45 But the legislature, 
which ,vas to elect a United States senator to succeed 
Williall1s, had a. dernocratic majority. 
O\ving to the irregularity ot the election of 1884- 
for \vhich the state had not been districted according 
to the constitution-a full senate was elected in 1886, 
half of whose nlembers \vould hold over the session 
of 1889. What would be the course of the legislature 
in 1887, it was hoptless to conjecture. One thing 
which it did ,vas to elect Hearst to succeed Williams. 
It \vas no\v six years since the adoption of the consti- 
tution, fralned under such conditions as I have de- 
scribed, yet under it the n1achinery of government 
had not been brought to work harmoniously. Whether 
it ,vas the fault of the people or of the constitution, 
let those judge \vho read. One thing appeared evi- 
dent .to luany, that it was tin1e for An1ericans, and 
men of sense and education, to take the lead in politics 
-honest men, desirous of doing son1ething for their 


uating in 18GO. He removed to S. F. in 1864, and devoted himself to 
educa tion. 
'ViIIiam H. H. Hart was born in England in 1848, immigrated to Ill. in 
]832, and to Iowa in 1834. In 18ß2, at 14 years of age, he joined Hinkley's 
union scouts, serving two years, and returning home to school in 1864. At 
17 he again enlisted for 100 days service, after which he again returned to 
school. In löG5 he again reënlisted and was mustered out in 18GB. He 
then studied law, was admitted to practise in 18G9. Five years afterward 
he came to Cal. and settled in San Francisco. 
Theodore Reichert, born in Ohio in 1839, came to Cal. in 1858, settling in 
Sac. in grain and commission business, although but 19 years of age. In 
18G3 he removed to S. F., and afterward to'Vhite Pine, Nevada. In 18G9 
he became clerk in the U. S. sur. -gen.'s office, where he remained until18S6. 
45 The congressmen eleded were Charles A. Garter, Joseph Clabaugh 
Campbcll, Joseph :McKenna, 'V. 'V. :Morrow, Fra.nk J. Sullivan, and 'Yil- 
liam Vandever, their districts numbered in the order here given, Sullivan 
was the democrat. 'V. 'V. :Morrow was born in'Vayne co., Iud in 1843, 
and educated in Ill. At the age of IG years he came to Ca!. by sea, residing 
in s,anta Rosa from 1859 to 1862, when he went to the mines of E. Or., and 
entered upon the practise of law at Cañon city, '\Vhen the civil 'war hroke 
out he went east to enlist. After serving for a time he was given a rlace in 
the U. S. treasury, and in 18G:> was sent to Cal. in charge of $5,000.000 in 
lllon
y. He returned to the study and practise of the law, and in 1870 was 
appomted ass't U. S. attorney for CaI., which position he held f0r mallY' 
years. McKenna was a native of Pa, horn in 184ß, He came to Cal. in 
lS:55, and at the age of 2:? was elected district attorney of Rolano co. He 
was a distingui
herl memher of the state assemhly in 1875-G; and was elected 
to congress in Ib79 and 188-t. Camphell wa
 born in Iurl, in 1851, a.nd came 
to Cal. ill 187G, a ...a,wyer, and in 1883 was district attorney for San Joaquin 
county, 
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country, and not thinking solely of thcnlselvcs. It 
could not be safe to longer endure, condone, or slllile 
at the antics of foreign del11agogues, who understood 
democracy to be a synonY111 for anarchy, ,vho sought 
to pull do,vn the institutions nobler Hlen have bui
t 
up, to glut their greed of plunder by nlaking predatory 
warfare upon capital which they never could have 
al1lassed by their o,vn brain or llluscle, and '\vhoaspired 
even to aSSUIne the goverlunent of a state which had 
afforded thern an asyluIll froln the poverty, ignorance, 
and de basenlent of less favored lands. 
If one could ,yonder at anything Inen may do, tbe 
marvel ,vould be that the leaders of these variously 
sty led factions do not perceive that their banner-cries 
are for the most part dead issues. They were, lnany 
of theIn, never native to the soil, but were imported 
with fugitives frolll aristocratic abuses, fronl Europe. 
Aristocracy and democracy do not now oppose each 
other as in the beginning of our governnlent, 'v hile 
republicanism ba.s degenerated to a degraded rule bor- 
dering on anarchy. The contest now is entirely be- 
t\veen honesty and rascality. The foreigners ,vho 
insolently seek to rule these American states are 
neither republicans nor denlocrats. Their blood is 
soured by ages of enforced inferiority and discontent. 
Having always been cODlpelled, they desire to cOlnpe] 
oth
rs, n0111inally their equals, but visibly their su- 
perIors. 
This assunlption had gone to such lengths in Cali- 
fornia, as in SOlne other states, that a considerable 
number of independent lllen, particularly young TIlen, 
" sons of the golden ,vest," and others, left older par- 
ties to call thelnseives Americans. Their platforlll 
declared that allla,v-abiding citizens, ,vhether llative 
or foreign-born, ,vere entitled to the protection of the 
laws; that the naturalization ]a,vs of the United 
States should be repealed; that aliens or non-resi- 
dents should not be pern1Ïtted to own real estate in 
the United States; that persons not in SYIupathy 
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with the principles of this governrnent, should be re- 
fused clon1Ïciliation in the territory of the United 
States. 
This platfornl, crude as it was, contained ideas 
\v hie h had long been brooding in the Alneriean brain. 46 
Possibly the day is not far distant \v hen it shall take 
forll} and purpose, at least so far as relates to the re- 
peal and alnendlnent of the naturalization la,,"s, and 
the þolding of offices by foreign citizens. Whenever 
this is resolved upon a different class of men will be 
found delnanding the suffrages of the people, and the 
la\vs \vill be regarded as Linding. 
To judge California by the history of the state and 
111unicipal politics, \voulJ. be to misjudge her. She is 
altogether of a noble and generous type, great in her 
virtues as in hf\r fau]ts and follies. But a short tinle 
ago she celebrated the thirty-seventh anniversary of 
her Lirth as a state. Her population is roundly 1,- 
600,000. She has one city of nearly 400,000, and six 
others of frolH 20,000 to 75,000. She has 52 eoun- 
ties,47 elnbracing all resources of soil, productions, and 


46 A call was made for a convention of Americans to be held at Fresno, on 
the 28th of September, 1886. Fresno "\-vas in the midst of a population 
largely from the southern states, who were opposed to foreign immigration 
of all kinds. The call might therefore be regarded with distrust, as not 
purely patriotic. But it touched a popular chord, and under favorable con- 
ditions might have competed for a majority with either of the old parties. 
47 It appears proper here to make mention of the counties in their consec- 
utive order of creation. A number ,vere mentioned in the previous volume, 
but for the sake of unity they are included in the list, 1he first sub-llivision 
of the state was made in 1830, when 27 counties were set off; beginning with 
the southern portion, the legislature preserved the names first applied by 
Junípero Serra and his brethren. 
San Diego county was named after the mission town and bay, so called by 
the fathers in 1 íö9. 
Los Angeles, that Ìs to say, The Angels, or more near the original appel- 
lation, The town of the Angels, was the name given in 1781 to the settlement 
near the mission of San Gabriel founded by order of the viceroy of .N ew 
8pain, Bailio Frey Antonio Bucareli y Ursua, and the county, including the 
valley of Porciuncula river, with a population of I:!, 000 to 15,000, was allowed 
to retain the name. 
Santa Bárbara was named after the presidio thus styled by Father J uní- 
pero in 178
. 
Ban Luis Ohispo took the name of the mission founded in 177
 by Serra 
and José CavaUer in Bear's glen. The father of :VI. G Vallejo, then a young 
man, was present as 'tenedor,' holder, at the birth of the first white child, a 
girl, whose hand he demanded in marriage immediately he had helped bring 
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ll1ineral \veaJth kno,vn to the n10st favored parts of 
the earth. The value of her assessaLle property in 
1880, ,vhen the constitution was changed, ,vas not far 


her Ínto the world. 'Yhen she was 14 years of age the marriage took place 
which gave to California a valued citizen. ' 
:Monterey, signifying king of forests, was thought too beautiful a name 
to be discarded, The bay was first named, in honor of (jount Monterey ill 
1603, The town of the same name became the county f:5eat. It had b
en 
the residence of 14 Spanish governors, Fages, Borica, Arrillaga, Arguello 1st 
Sola, Arguello 2<1, Echeandia, Victoria, Figueroa, Chico, Carrillo, Alvarado' 
1\licheltorena, and Pico. ' 
Santa Cruz, or the holy cross, was first named by the legislature Branci- 
forte, but the name of the mission of Santa Cruz was restored to this division. 
In all these counties the seat of justice was fixed at the towns of the same 
name. 
Santa Clara county was named from the mission founded inlï77, and the 
county seat was at San José. The boundary between Santa Cruz co. and 
Santa Clara co. was surveyed in 1835. 
San Francisco county could take no other name than that of the noble 
bay which bounds it, and the patron saint of the order which first founded a. 
settlement on its border in 1776. The American town of San Francisco be- 
came the county seat, town and county being afterward consolidated. 
Contra Costa, or the opposite coast, so well described the territory to 
which it was applied that it was chosen for the name of that county, and 
:Martinez the county seat. :Monte Diablo, in this county, was an object of 
superstition to the native race, but white men do not disdain pickinrt up the 
coal scattered about the devil's furnace-fire. 
.l\Iarin was the name of a chief of the Licatiut tribe, the word licatiut sig- 
nifying a favorite root used for food. it grew in abundance in the valley of 
Petaluma. An expedition into the country by the Spanish soldiery in 1815 
or 1816 brought on a battle with 
Iarin, who was captured and taken to 
San Francisco; but he escaped, and carried on hostilities, haying his refuge 
in the l\Iarin islands, at the mouth of the inlet of San Rafael. He was again 
captured in 1824, and his spirit being broken, he retired to the mission of 
San Rafael, where he died in 1834. This county was at first attached for 
judicial pnrposes to Sonoma county, Sonoma signifying in the Inùian tongue 
valley of the moon. I t was formerly inhabited by Chocuyens, and is a lovely 
vale, fronting on San Pablo ,bay. It will always be noted as the spot where 
American filibusters first raised the bear flag. The pueblo of Sonoma was 
the first county seat, but Santa Rosa became the seat of justice in 1835. The 
boundaries of )larin and Sonoma were altered in 1832, 1854, and 18,)6. 
The commissioners who fixed the present county seat were Charles Lopez, 
Gilbert R. Brush, and James 
I. N ea!. 
Solano was the second name of the missionary Francisco Solano. The 
chief of the Suisunes ado!-'ted it, his residence ]Jeing in the Suisun valley, 
bounded by the heights of Suscol. In 1817 a military expedition crossed 
the strait of Carquinez, on rafts made of rushes, after the fashion of the 
Indians, with the double purpose of exploring the country, and' reducing 
the Indians to christianity,' Leù by their chief 
Ialaca, they fought des- 
perately against the intruùers, inflicting considerable loss, but the Spanish 
soldiery rallied and pursueù them to their ranchería, which they set on fire, 
men, women, and children perishing in the flames, rather than fall into t
le 
hands of their enemies. Benicia was made the county seat of Solano, FaIr- 
field is the present seat of justice. Boundary settled in 1832. 
Napa was the name of a tril
e which 
ccupied the 
alley now know
 as 
Napa valley, in tI
e co
nty of Napa: Tlus wa
 a "":arhke and brave trIbe, 
a.nd harassed the trontIer posts contmually untIl 1838, when small-pox car- 
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frOIn $700,000,000. In 1888 it was over a thousand 
l11Ïllion. The average per capita in the different 
counties was $676.05. The bonded indebtedness of 


ried them off in great numbers, reducing them to a handful. Napa city 
has always been the county seat, Boundary changed in 1852 and 1855. 
The highlands at the north end of the co. were called by the natives 

IayacIllas. 
Yolo is a corruption of the Indian word Y oloy, signifying a place abound. 
ing with rushes (tular), with which they cOlu;tructed Y oloytoy or 'rush- 
town,' (Pueblo del tule), situated on the west bank of the Sacramento. 
From this town the tribe took its name. The chief .Motti was christianized 
-at all events he bore the name of Francisco Solano, after Father F. So1ano; 
but in 1835 he rebelled, and Father Solano reduced him to submission, He 
was taken to Sonoma and retained a captive until his people were subùuoo. 
The county seat was fixed at Fremont, but was removed to Woodland. 
:Mendocino was the patronymic of :Mendoza the 1st viceroy of New 
Spain, who ordered the survey of the coast whereby Cape Mendocino waa 
discovered, and named in his honor. The county which very properly per. 
petuates his memory was at first attached to Sonoma for judicial purposes. 
The county seat was subsequently fixed at Ukiah. 
Colusa, spelled Colusi in the act of 1850, and Coluse by some, was the 
name of a numerous native tribe on the west side of the Sacramento river. 
The county of Colusa was attached to Butte for judicial purposes in the be. 
ginning, but the county seat was afterward fixed at the town of Colusa. 
Boundary changed in 1856. 
Butte, a purely French word, came into use through the French trappers 
who traversed the country, and who named many detached mountains and 
knolls this and that butte. 1.he high hills in that part of the Sacramento 
valley èenominated Butte co. secured it this name. They were called peaks 
(picachos) by Capt. Luis A. Arguello, wl
o led an expedition to the Columbia. 
river, by order of the governor of California. The county seat was first 
ordained to be selected between Butte or Chico, but in 1851 was fixed at 
Hamilton, whence it was removed to Oroville in 1857. 
Sutter county was named in honor of John A. Sutter, a conspicuous 
figure in the ante-American history of California, proprietor of a Spanish 
grant and Fort Sutter and a member of the constitutional convention of 
184:9. The county seat was established at Oro in 1851, changed to Vernon. 
and subsequently to Yuba city. The boundaries of the county were changed 
in 1854 and 18.'5ß. 
Y uha. is a corruption of Uva, uva. silvestres, wild grapes, the Spanish 
population pronouncing the word as if spelled with a b. The county was 
named from the Yuba or Uva, by an exploring expedition in 1824, from the 
abundance of wild grapes on its hanks. Some have erroneously supposed 
that the county took its name from Uber, a person in the service of 
utter. 
The county seat has always been at :Marysville. 
Sa
ramento, that is to say the sacrament, was the appellation applied to 
the river of that name hy Lieut ,l\Ioraga, at an early date. He called the 
branch now known as Feather river, Jesus 1\laría. It was natural the 
county situated upon the main stream should be called by its musical name. 
The town of Sacramento, which was made the county seat, had already 
adopted it. The county boundary was changed in 1857. 
EI Dorado was so named from the fancied resemblance of its history to the 
wonderful country pretended to be discovered by Pizarro, and celebrated by 
his chronicler, Orellana. It was in this country that gold was first discov- 
ered, whence the application of the name, Coloma was made the county 
seat, but it was reIlloverl to Placerville in 1856. The boundary of the 
county was changed in 1855 and 18G3. 
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the counties, exclusive of San Francisco, ,vas $5,621,- 
212, and the floating indebtedness $1,992,93
. Taxa- 
tion for county purposes au}ounted to $3,486,818, and 


Shasta is a corruption of the French ella-Cite, pronounced ,r;lws-t, and was 
first applied to the mountain of that name, spelleù Chesta or Cha::;ta, by early 
American travellers. 1\lr Walthell, assemblyman, of the delegation from 
Sacramento district, proposed the name to the legislature. Its houndary 
wa
 not established nntill852. The seat of justice was fixed at Reading's 
rancho in 1850, and at Shasta city in ]851, where it has remained. 
Trinity was named from the bay, which received its appellation from 
having been discovered on the 11th of June, 1775, the festival of the trinity, 
trinidad, by a Spanish expedition in command of Bruno H eceta and Juan 
de la Quadra y Bodega. It was in that region called by the English naviga- 
tors New Albion. Gold was discovered there in 1830. The county was 
attached to Shasta for judicial purposes. but in 1851 the legislature appointed 
commis
ioners G. O. J\lcl\lullin, David Buck, 'Y. L. Blanchard, C. S, Ricks, 
and B. Kelsey, who ordered an election for county seat in 1832, which was 
established at Weaverville. The county boundaries were changed in 1855. 
Calaveras signifies skulls, and was applied to the region emhraced in this 
county by the Spanish captain 1\loraga, who found the ground covered with 
them. The natives related to him that the trihes who formerly lived on the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers made war on the tribes of the sierra that 
came to fish in these waters. In a great battle fought 011 Calaveras creek, 
3,000 were killed-hence the skulls ana the name. The first county seat 
was Pleasant Valley, changed in 1851 to Double Springs, later to 1\lokelumne, 
and finally to San Andreas. The pop. in 1850 was ]5,000, mostly miners. 
San Joaquin was a name given hy 1\Ioraga in 1813 to a rivulet issuing 
from the Sierra Nevada. and emptying into lake Buena Vista. The name 
was carried down to the river, and finally adopted for the county traversed 
by it. The county seat has been from the first at Stockton, which as early 
as 1830 had 2,500 inhabitants. The city was named in honor of Com. 
Stockton, The boundaries of the county have several times been changed 
by the creation of new counties. 
Tuolumne is a corruption of the Indian word talrnalamne, signifying a. 
cluster of stone wigwams. It was suggested as a name for this county by 
Benj. S. Lippincott, senator from San Joaquin district. The seat of justice 
was established at Sonorian camp, alias Stewart. In 1851 it was altered to 
Sonora-probably the same place-where it has remained. 
Mariposa, signifying butterfly, derived its name from the abundance of 
this insect in the country at the head of the San Joaquin, a tributary being 
thus named in 1807 by a hunting party. The name being heautiful in sound 
and significance, was adopted for this famous district. Agua Fria, coM 
water, was fir
t named as the county seat, but in 1852 it was changed by 
election to the town of M:ariposa, adjoining Agua Fria. 
Three counties were created in 1851, first, Placer, named from the 
gold placers on the American river. The county seat was established at 
Auhurn, where it ha'3 remained, The first com'rs were Joseph 'Yalkup, 
'ViIliam Gwynn, H. M. Hann, and Jonathan Roberts. Nevada, named from 
the snowy sierra on the east, county seat at Neva(la City, where it remains 
-first com'rs Henry 1\Iiller, J. N. Turner, J. R. Crandall, J, S. 'Allen, and 
Amos T. Laird, the boundary being changea in 1836; and Klamath, named 
from the Klamath-formerly spelled Tlamath-river, which wa
 namell from 
the tribe inhahiting its headwaters. Its county seat was first Trinidad, but 
was changed to Crescent City in J854. The first com'rs were Hohert A. 
Parker, 'V. ,V, Hawks, Eùward :Fletcher, Smyth Clark, and B. 'V. Bullitt. 
There is now no co. of that name. 
Three counties were created in 1852, namely; Sierra, mountain range, 
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for state purposes other than schools, $1,853,112. 
The bonded indebtedness of the four principal cities 
of California ,vas together only 
7,055, 115, of San 
Francisco alone, $4,161,500. 


with the county seat at Downie'\-ille, whence it has never been removed- 
fir:-;t comm'rs, ..T ohn James, Francis Anderson, John Craycroft, C. E. Smith, 
and J. 
L Ramsdell. Tulare, taken from the southern portion of :Mariposa, 
county seat at \Y oodville, as I have elsewhere related-the name refers to 
the reedy nature of the bottom-lands-present county seat is at Visalia. 
Siskiyou-the origin of the word Siskyou and its meaning has often been 
given on questionable authority, 'lhe only sensil\le, and reasonable history 
of its derivation was given to the legislature by J. R. 
nyder, who eXplained 
that when Michael La Frambois and his French trappers in ] 8:
2 made an 
excursion into Cal., they crossed a stream in the mountains by a ford com- 
posed of six large stones-hence the name six ceilloux ford or mountain. 
The sound of the French words bears out the statement. Snyder however 
located the ford on the Ulhpqua and said he had seen Frambois' map of his 
route. But he might easily have becn mistaken among the half-a-dozen 
ranges which the trail crossed, and the ford may have heen on the Klamath 
or on the Rogue river, between which streams lie the Siskiyou mountains, 
but probably on the former. The first comm'rs of Siskiyou co. were H. G. 
Furrls, David Fowry, R. F. Rae, Judge Tutt, and Judge Smith. The 
county seat was established at Yreka, where it remains, 
Three counties were created in 1833, namely: Humboldt, taken from the 
western portion of Trinity-first comm'rs A. H. Murdock, H. F. James, 
James Ryan, John Kingsbury, and K. Dobbins-county seat chosen hy elec- 
tion, was at Union, but in 1856 the legislature changed it to Eureka, where 
it remains. San Bernardino, out of the east portion of l.Jos Angeles; county 
seat at the town of San Bernardino, which was incorporated in 1834-first 
comm'rs Isaac 'Villiams, David Seely, H. G. Sherwoorl, and John Brown. Ala- 
meda, the name signifying a shaded promenade, when created extended 'east 
'to the junction of the San Joaquin and Tuolumne counties.' Its first comm'rs 
were James B. Larue, l\1ichael Murry, J. S. ""'atkins, J. S. l\larston, and 
Gustavus Harper. They wcre to meet in the to\\'n of Alvarado, which 
should be 'known as the seat of justice,' hut the same aet says that New 
Haven shoulù he the county seat. In 185G it was removed to San Leandro, 
and is now at Oakland. 
Three counties were created in 1854, namely: Stanislaus, from the west 
part of Tuolumne-first comm'rs John D. Patterson, Eli 
. Marvin, G. D, 
Dickinson, \Y. Loud, and Richard Horner-boundary settled in 1833 and 
county seat established at Knights Ferry, since removed to 
Iodesto; Ama- 
dor, cut off from Calaveras byelection-comm'rs appointed were 'Villi am 
L. McKim, Alexander Baileau, Alonzo Platt, H. G. Sneath, and P. 'V. 
Gemmill-county seat fixed at Jackson by a vote of the inhabitants, where 
its remains. Plumaß, cut off from Butte, first county seat at Elizabethtown, 
American valley, now at Quincy-first comm'rs H. J. Bradley, ,Yo S. Dean, 
John \V. Thompson. 
Two counties were formed in 1855, namely: 1Ierced, out of the southern 
portion of l\Iariposa-first comm'rs A. Stevenson, 'Villi am Neal, ,Yo J. 
Barfield, Charles Y. Snelling, John :McDermott, Samuel Lovejoy, and C. F. 
Blootlworth-- county seat at Snelling, now at Merced. Buena Vista, tah:eu 
nom the north part of Tulare, not organized. 
Three counties were organized in 18.")6, namely: Fresno, taken from parts 
of l\Iariposa, :Merced, and Tulare, with the county sea.t at 1\Iillcrton, re- 
moved to Fresno City-first com'rs Charle<; Hart, Ira l\IcRae, James Cruik- 
shanks, O. M. Brown" H. M:. Lewis, H. A. Canal and J. ,Yo Gilson. Tehama, 
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The state imported in 1889 goods to the value of 
$50,000,000, and exported to the yalue of $35,000,- 
000, for the lllost part to foreign ports. The \vheat 
export alone aillounted to $20,000,000, and flour to 
$4,650,000. The wool product of the state was 
34,000,000 pounds. The hop crop was 35,000 ba.les. 
The ,vine product received at San Francisco was 10,- 
150,000 gallons, and the brandy product 489,000 gal- 


taken from pa
ts of Colusa, Butte, and Shasta-first com'm A. G. Toomes, 
N. Hall, DennIs Dunn, county seat at Tehama, removed to Red Bluff; and 
San :l\Iateo, formed out of the south part of 
an Francisco, county seat es- 
tablished at Redwood City in 1858. First com'rs John Johnson, R. O. Tripp, 
and Charles Clark. 
In 1857 Del N orte county was organized from the north part of Klamath 
co., with the county seat at Crescent City. First com'rs 'V. B. Freaner, J. 
T. Basey, Peter Darby, R. B. }'Iarford, P. H. Peveler, who were to give no- 
tice of proceedings in the Cre8cent City Herald. 
Two counties were created in 18GI, namely: 1\10no, out of those portions 
of Calaveras, ,Mariposa, and Frmmo lying east of the summit of the Sierra 
Nevada, with the county seat at Aurora-first com'rs P. J, Hickey, 'V. 1\1. 
Baring, E. 'Y. Casey, C. N. Noteware, L. A. Brown, G, \Y. Bailey, anù T. 
A. Lane-county seat, after the organization of Nevada territory, was in 
dispute, as I have related in Hiðt. Nevada, it is now at Bodie; and Lake, 
lying between :Mendocino, Yolo, Solano, and Napa. Com'rs \Yilliam J'vIan- 
love, Alexander 1\1cLean, \Y oods Crawford. For the selection of a county 
seat J. N. Pendergast of Yolo, Charles Ramsey of Solano, anù Anthony P. 
Buckner of Colusa were appointed to choose two sites, one of which should 
be chosen by a majority of the electors in June of 1861, and Lakeport became 
the capital. 
T,\--o counties were organized in 1864, namely: Alpine, from parts of EI 
Dorado, Amador, Calavera
, and Mono-it was attached to Amador for 
judicial purposes for one year, first com'rs Benjamin 
ears, 0, F. Thornton, 
and Frank Cooper, county seat fixed at JYlarkleeville, which was incorporated 
in 18G4; and I assen, named after Peter Lassen, formeù out of the east por- 
tions of Shasta and Plumas. The first com'rs were F. Drake, C. Stockton, 
and N. Breed, who were ordered to 'meet at Kine-ley and J\1iller's store in 
Snsanville,' to be sworn in by a qualified officer. They were to appoint three 
freeholders of the county to select two sites to he voted upon for county 
seat, the result being the choice of Susanville. The boundary was changed 
in ]866. 
Two other counties were created in 18G6, namely: Kern, out of portions 
of Tulare and Los Angeles, with the county seat at Havilah-first com'rs 
1\1ichael H. Erskine, Eli Smith, Daniel ,Yo \Valser, Thomas Baker, and John 
Bright-present county seat Bakersfielrl; and Inyo, out of portions of Tulare 
and :1\1ono with the county seat at Independence. The first com'rs't\'ere 
Thomas .T: Goodale, Louis 
F. Cooper, 'V. A. Greenly, \Villiam Eaker, and 
Lyman Tuttle. The county was first attached to 1\lono for repregentative 
purp()
es, formecl a part of the 12th senatorial district, and was attached 
or 
judicial purposes to the 5th jUllicial district. The county seat remalllS 
unchanged. 
In 1872 Ventura county 'was created out of a l)ortion of Santa Bárbara, 
with the county seat at Buenaventura, where it remains, N 0 
om'rs were 
appointe<l, heing electecl at a 8pt:cial election, an(l I have not theIr names. 
In 1874 two count:es were createù, namely: San Benito, out of the east. 
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lons. 48 Of fruit, fish, and t\venty other n1erchantable 
productions there \vas a due proportion. Of quick- 
silver the product \vas about 26,000 flask8. Of treas- 
ure exported, $:21,000,000. The clearings of the 
banks for the year an10unted tu $844,000,000. 49 The 
duties collected at the port of San Francisco aggre- 
gated $9,478,000, and the internal revenue receipts 
\vere on a conll11ensurate scale. A large arnount of 
industry and labor, considering the population, is rep- 
resented by these figures, showing the character of the 
people-not the politicians. In their enterprise and 
energy they cannot find tinle to protest against the 
greed of those they perIn it to spend the public nloney, 
but the tiule "Till cOllle \vhen they or their children 
\viH not fail to do so, either peaceably, or by ,yay of 
terrible retribution. 
As ,ve stride through the present, "\ve build 
churches and pleasure resorts, school-houses and col- 
leges, along \vith our factories, steamships and rail- 
roads, sparing nothing that can help the developlnent 
of the generations destined to erect a \vonderful 
superstructure upon the foundations of which \ve are 
proud to be styled the architects. In other chapters 
devoted to material progress, the vitality, elasticity, 
and strength of the first generation of Arnerican Cal- 
ifornians are so thoroughly illustrated as to need no 
further cOlnlllentary in this place. 
The benefits of the governlnent to the state in a p- 
propriations not in the regular annual list aggregated. 
for various purposes from 1851 to 1886 $15,398,377.- 
28; as follo\vs: public buildings, nanlely, custoln-house, 


ern part of l\Ionterey, with thE" county seat at Hollister, where it remain
; 
and ,Modoc, named after the tribe that lived 011 Pitt river, out of the east 
part of Siskiyou, with the county seat at Dorrisbrillge. Present county s
at, 
Al turas. 
By retaining Spanish names in most instances, poetic justice is suhseryed. 
The pleasantness of a metrical language is added to the romance of associa- 
tion with a half mysterious and ever piquant history. 
48 There" as less than half a crop of grapes ill 1885, and about the same 
falling off in other crops. 
49 This makes ::5an Francisco the 5th city of the union in its volume of ex- 
changes. 
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appraisers' stores, and post-offices, $2,
39,555. 91 ; 
river and harbor inlprovenlents, $2,038,000; light- 
stations on the coast, $1,
73}272; United States 
n1Ïnt, $2,629,192.37; arsenals and forts, $6,617,757. 
An appropriation ,vas rllade in the session of 1886-7 
of $350,000 to\varcl a ne,v post-office. Los Angeles ,vas 
also granted an appropriation for a public built1ing, 
and to San Francisco manufacturers was awarded the 
contra.ct for building of a governlnent iron cruiser 
at a cost of $500,000, follo\ved by others, as \vill be 
mentioned elsewhere in this voluI1le. Other de- 
fences \vill soon be provided for, congress having 
taken up the lllatter recently in a deternlined spirit. 
Congress at the saIne session appropriated $100,000 
for the establishnlent of a branch of the National 
hOlne for disabled volunteer soldiers. tI, But the 
nloney appropriated for public iInprovClnents is less 
than that paid in salaries to governnlent officials re- 
siding in California, and not connected with the arnlY 
or navy. These salaries alllounted in 1872 to $743,- 
992 per annum; to the post-office $126,93
; to the 
custonl-house $289,790; to the n1Ïnt $196,9
6; to 
the internal revenue office $44,100; to the United 
States courts $19,250; to the land-office $26,900; to 
the light-keepers, stean1boat inspectors, naval recruit- 
ing station, n1ilitary surveys, marine hospital, and 
Indian affairs $40,07 4. The post-offices and light- 
houses have since become a 111uch greater expense to 
the governnlent; but I have no figures, at hand to 
sho\v the actual present expenditure or income. 
At no period of the state's existence has the imn1i- 
gration exceeded that of 1886-8. The arrivals oyer- 
land averaged 5,000 a month, many persons of ,vealth 
and refinenlent C0111Íng to renlain. 'Vhen the state 
has attained to the age of fifty years it ,viII be more 
famed for its agricultural, horticultural, and ll1anufac- 
tured productions than for its nlÎning product. 
50 The people of California hacl already estahlished a soldiers' home in 
. Napa co., antI congress was hroughtto consent to consolidate with it the plan 
for a branch national home, 
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CALIFOR
IA ,UNDER 
IILITARY RULE-DESERTIOXS-QUARTERS AXD RESER- 
VATIONS-LIGHTHOTJ8E8-COl\IPA
IES FOR!\IED- INDIAX TROUBLES- 
POSTS ESTABLISHED-DEPART:\1E
TS- YWILAKCE COMMITTEE ,MATTEES- 
"\V AR FOR THE U
ION-COAST DEFNESES. 


I HAVE given nothing of the military history of 
California since the establishlnent of the United 
States in possession under the rule of Governor l\Iason. 
Influences ,vere present in the geographical anù polit- 
ical position of the country at this period ,vhich ren- 
dered military force a necessity; and the disbanding 
of the N ew York volunteers on the declaration of 
peace in 1848 seriously elnbarrassed the ten1porary 
governlnent/ which feared an uprising an10ng the na- 


1 From the orders of the military governors I transcribe the names of 
their appointees. 
Frémont made few appointments, but reports giving the 
office of collector of port of San Diego to San tiago Arguillo, and of San 
Pedro to Pedro Carrillo. Kearney appointed D. ,Yo Alexander collector at 
San Pedro, 'Yilliam A. Richardson at l\:Ionterey, Angel Lebriga at La Paz, 
and ,Miguel Chosa at San José, L. C. He also appointed, Feb. 22, 1847, 
Edwin Bryant to succeed na\Tal Lieut 'V. A. Bartlett-appointed by Capt. 
Montgomery of the Portsmouth in 184G-and l\Iay 28th, George Hyde to 
succeed Bryant. He appointed Edward Petty Hartnell to be translator and 
interpreter to the gov't, 
Iarch 10th; \Valter Cotton judge of admiralty, 

Iarch 24th; John A, Sutter sub. Indian agent, April 7th; Lilburn ,Yo 
Boggs to be alcalde of Sonoma in place of John H. N a.sh, April 10th; 1\1. G. 
Vallejo sub. Ind. ag't, April 14th; :Mariano Bonilla alcalde of San Luis 
Obispo; and Pablo de la Guerra alcalde at Sta. Bárbara. Mason appointed 
Louis Robideau alcalde of San Bernardino, June 1st; 'Villiam B, lile land 
surveyor, June 7th; 'Yilliam Blackburn alcalde of Sta Cruz, June 21st; 
Jasper O'Farrell asst surveyor, July 6th; J. D. Hunter sub. Indian agent, 
San Luis Rey; ::\Iiguel de Pedrosena collector at San Diego, July 14th; John 
F08ter alcalde at San Juan, July 14th; Jacob R. Snyder asst surveyor, July 
22d: H. 'V. Halleck sec. of the ter. Cal., Aug. 13th, T. :Minor Leavenworth 
(445) 
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tiye Californians. There remained only the battalion 
of 2d dragoons, l\fajor L. P. Grahalll in cOlllll1and, 
in the southern district; Captain A. J. Sn1Ïth's conl- 
pany C of the 1st dragoons at San Francisco; and 
Lieutenant-colonel H. S. Burton's cornpany F of the 
3d artillery at l\,fonterey. Froill these so Inany de- 
sertions took place ihat it becanle doubtful if one 
,vhole company ,vould be left in the service. Early 
in September the ship Huntress arrived at l\folltercy 
with 46 recruits; but as soon as they had recovered 


alcalde of the 2d district of S. F. Oct. 2d; Julian Urgua alcalde San Juan 
Bautista, Nov. 22(1; John Sharmon alcalde <.list of San Diego, Nov, 24, 18-17; 
Robert Cliff, alcalde of San Diego, Dec. 10th. In 1848 he made the follow- 
ing appointments: 
tephen C. Foster alcalde of Los Angeles, Jan. 1st; 
Stephen Cooper alcalde of Benicia, Jan. 3d; "\Villiam R. Langley 2<.1 alcalde 
of ,Monterey, Jan. 13th; John Price alcalde of San Luis Ohi
po, Jan, 25th; 
P. C. Carillo alcalde of Sta Bárbara, Feb. 8th; Charles \Yhite alcalde of 
Pueblo San J osé vice James '\V. \Yeeks, resigned; and 2d alcalde Dolores 
Pacheco, Feb. 9th; Juan Bandini 1st alcalde ùist of San Diego, April 15th; 
E, L. Brown 2d alcalde same dist; Isaac Callaghan sub-alcalde Sta ßárbara; 
'VilJiam Byrne 1st alcalde at San José; Miguel Pedrorena collector and har- 
bor-master at San Diego; Edward Gilbert ditto at S. F., N. S. Carnes ditto 
at Sta Bãrbara; Edwarù H. Harrison, collector at S. F., Sept, 3d; Florencio 
Serrano 1st alcalde at 11onterey. Riley's appointments ill 1849 before the 
adoption of the constitution were as follows: Jabez Halleck of :Mollterey 
and Joshua B. Haven of S. F. notaries public, in May; \V. 1\1. Eddy and 
Ad(lison H. Flint land surveyors in June; A. C. Peachy notary public of S. 
F. in June; T. 1\1. Leavenworth, 1st alcalde of the dist of S. F., was sus- 
pended, and a commission appointed to in\Testigate charges against him; 
Horace Hawes was appointed prefect of the dist of S. F" Aug, 1st; G. D, 
Dickerson prefect of 
an Joaquin, Jose Antonio Estudillo prefect of San 
Diego, .J oa(!uin Carillo prefect of Sta Bárbara. C. P. '\Vilkins I)refect of 
Sonoma, David Spence prefect of Monterey, \Villiam G. Doud prefect of 
San Luis Obispo, Antonio 1\1. Pico prefect of San J osé, in Aug.; E. Crosby 
prefect of Sac.; Stephen C,. Foster prefect of Los Angeles, in Sept.; Lewis 
Dent, J. 11. Covarrubias, Pacificus Ord, Peter H. Burnett judges of the 
superior tribunal, in Aug.; Richard A. 1\Iaupill vice Dent, in Oct.; J. 'V. 
Geary. judge of 1st instance, with crim. jurisdiction, at S, F., in Aug.; "Till 
B. Almond ditto, with civil jurisdiction, in Oct.; R. 1\1. May judge of the 
1st instance, with crim. jurisdiction, at San José, in Aug.; J. T. Richard
on 
ditto, with civil jurisdiction, in Nov.; Ignacio E
quer alcalde of Monterey. 
April and Aug., :Mariano Malarin judge of 1st instance at :Monterey, in 
Nov.; Stephen C. Massett notary public for New York of the Pacific, San 
Joaquin district; Edward 
I. Howison, notary public in the dist of San J,oa- 
quin, in Oct.; George G. Belt justice of the 1st instance in San Joaquin du;t, 
in Aug.; Raymundo Carrillo ditto in Sta Bárbara, April and Aug.; 
Ianuel 
Abrita ditto in San Luis Obispo, in Aug.; Augustin Olivera ditto ill L?s 
Angeles, in Sept.; James C. Thomas ditto, with civil juris,liction, in Sac., III 
Oct.; Stephen Cooper ditto in Sonoma dist, in Aug.; H, F. Page, The(
c1ore 
Griswold, .J ohn 11c Vickar, Hopeful Toler, Charles C. Moore, Thomas FIl(len 
notary puhlics in ::;. F.; John 
lcDougal and 'Villiam Shaw ditto in 
ac.; 
Hall l\lcAllister dist atty for S. F., in Sept.; E. A. King harbor-master at 
S, F., June 19th; N. 'Vise and J. 'Valsh port-wardens, in June. U. S. H. 
Ex. Doc., 17, 31 congo 1 sess.; Cal. .ß1 ess. and Corr" 1850, vol. v. 
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from the scurvy ,vith ,vhich most of them were 
afflicted, they, too, deserted and ,vent to the Inincs. 
Efforts were made to recruit in California and Oregon 2 
without success, o,viug to the greater inducelnent 
held out by n1Íners, who paid high wages to n1en 
willing to be hired to dig for 0thers. 
In N ovelnber, 1848, Colonel1Iason asked to be or- 
dered home, and ,vas succeeded in the cOllllnand of 
his departlnent by General Persifer F. Sn1ith, who 
arrived by the first mail steamer, the California, ,vhich 
touched at :Ñ[onterey February 23, 1849, and pro- 
ceeded with the ne,v con11uander of the departn1ent 
to San Francisco. s He had upon his staff E. R. S. 
Canby as adjutant, Lieutenant Alfred Gibbs, aid-de- 
can1p, and 
Iajor Cornelius Ogden of the engineers. 
Leaving Canby at l\ionterey, he took W. T. Sher- 
Ulan for his adjutant on account of his kno,vledge of 
affairs gained by a t\VO years' previous residence. 
On the 21st of l\Iarch the governn1ent steam 
propeller Edith reached San Francisco with n1ilitary 
stores, being the first of a fleet bringing troops for 
the relief of California and Oregon. There follo\ved 
in April the ship Iowa having on board the ne\v gov- 
ernor, General Bennett Riley, and a part of the 2d 
infantry regiulent. In May the Rome arrived with 


'Z L. W. Hastings was employed by Gov. :ì\Iason in ]848 to endeavor to 
raise a battalion of American volunteers; but as those had not been paid 
who served under Frémont, they declined, S. F. Californian, :March 8 and 
22, 1848. PolynrsÏrm, iv. 182. i.lfu1'ray's Þlarr. 209-10. :Major James A. 
Hardie was sent to Oregon with instructions to enlist 800 men, but here he 
found the fighting men still in the Cayuse country where they were having 
an Indian war, or guarding the 'Villamette settlements from threatened in- 
vasion. The object of these attempts at recruiting was not so much the de- 
fence of Upper Cal. as the conquest of Lower Cal. but the treaty resigned 
the peninsula to l\Iex., and ended that anxiety. 
3 :Mason said: 'The war being over, the soldiers nearly all deserted, and 
ha ving now been from the states two years, I respectfully request to be or- 
dered home. I feel less hesitancy in making the request as it is the second 
only that I recollect ever to have made, in more than thirty years' service, 
to he relieved from any duty upon which I have been placed; the first was 
asking to be re1ieved from the recruiting service in 1832, that I might join 
my company in the Black Hawk war.' U. S. H. Ex. Doc. 17, G49; 31 cong., 
I se
s. He died at St Louis, of cholera, in the summer of 1849. See JVille?/s 
Persollfll.JJlemoranda, 32; Buffinn's Six .J.1Jontll-'
, 115; Conte'mp. Bioy., i., 317; 
Burnett Recoll., 
IS., ii. 60-1; Cro81/t/s Barty D,ays, 
IS., 11-12. 
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anotl:er d
tachment, a
ld, not until July, the 11Iary and 
.I1delnle ,vlth the renlalnder of tbe regiulent. Riley's 
choice of a staff was captains H. W. Halleck and G. 
C. 'Vestcott, Major E. R. S. Can by, anll Lieutenant 
George II. Derby, known as a humorous "Titer under 
the signature of John Phænix. 
The general depot for Jnilitary property ,vas estab- 
lished at Benicia, i the selection of the site being lllade 
by a comn1Íssion cOIDposed of 1l1Ðjors C. A. Ogden, 
J. L. Snlith, and Danville Leadbetter of the arlllY, 
and captains Louis ]\tI. Goldsborough, J. G. V 
ll 
Brunt} and Sin10n ]'. Blunt of the navy. Tbe saIne 
c01l11nissioners selected l\Iare island as a site for a 
navy-yard. l\Iilitary headquarters was established 
teinporarily in the old adobe custOID-house in San 
Francisco, but after the arrival of General Riley, \v ho 
assulned c0l11nland of the departlDent, General tI SUlith 
renloved division heaqquarters to Sonoma, and ,vith 
hilll ,vent COlllpany C, 1st dragoons, A. J. Smith, 
captain 
The different companies ,vere distributed as follo\ys: 
l\f, 3d artillery, Captain E. D. Keyes, to the presidio 
of San ]--'rancisco; ]--', 3d artillery, Lieutenant-colonel 
II. S. Burton, to the redoubt at 
Ionterey; C and 
G, 2d infantry, Colonel Silas Casey, to the Inain depot 
at Benicia; D and I, 2d infantry, l\Iajor S. P. Heint- 
zelman, to San Diego; A, B, and K, 2d infantry, 
and one con1pany of the 1st dragoons, Major A. S. 

liller, to the n1ain crossing of the San , Joaquin; E 
and :F, 2d infantry, l\Iajor J. J. B. Kingsbury, to a 
post near Sutter's fort; t,vo con1panies of the 1st and 
t\yO of the 2d cavalry, lnajors L. P. Graham and D. 
H. Rucker, at Los Angeles and San Luis Rey; the 
relnaillder of the infantry, including about 70 recruits, 
being divided between Monterey and a camp on the 


4, Sherman affirms that Gen. Smith, being disinterested, decided on 
Benicia as the proper point for the city, and where the army head-quart
rd 
should be. See also LarJ.:in Doc., vii., 113. The general purchased a nllie 
. square of land at Suisun, of NL G. Valleio, for $25,000. Vall. Doc., xiii., 24. 
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Stanislaus river. One of the companies at San Diego 
was ordered to escort the boundary conl111ission uIJder 
l\Iajor \V. H. El110ry of the topographical engineers. 
In l\Iay Los Angeles and San Luis Rey ,vere 
abandoned as Inilitary stations on account of the 
'v holesale desertion of the soldiery who were carried 
away by the attractions of gold-getting in the lnines. 
Los Angeles had been an iIl1portant post, but the 
stores were no,v sent to San J)iego, and the guard- 
house turned over to the alcalde to be used as a 
prison, of which the to,vn stood in need.
 Desertion 
had reduced the four cOlllpanies of cava]ry until little 
IHore than enough to forI11 one reillained; while at 
San Diego it ,vas feared the boundary commission 
\vould be without an escort. The depredations COI11- 
11litted upon the inhabitants by the soldiers, who were 
unable to carry with then1 the 11leans of subsistence, 
\vere the subject of luuch concern to the Inilitary 
authorities. 'Colnparatively fe\varrests ,vere 11lade, 
though twenty -five or thirty persons ,vere tried at 

ionterey and sentenced to be sent east to serve out at 
h1rd labor in confinelnent the relnainder of their 
ternlS of service; and until a government vessel 
should be returning, they \vere to be kept at hard 
labor under guard in California. 
The severity of the punishlnent did not deter the 
soldiers frOlTI breaking away from their engageulents. 
An expedition under Captain W. H. 'Varner of the 
topographical engineers, ordered to make an exan1Ïna- 
tion of the routes fraIn the Hunlboldt valley to the 
Sacramento river, and which consisted of 80 men at 
the offset, had 34 desertions in less than a n1onth. 
Captain Warner prosecuted his reconnoissance with 
his reduced force, and was ambushed and killed by 
the Indians near Goose lake, fronl which circumstance 


5 Lo.cr A llf}el-e,
 A rjunt Rec., 77. The need of prisons in which to confine 
offenders was often embarrassing. 
Iason in 1848 offered to contribute $1,- 
000 toward the erection of secure prisons in each of the towns of Los An- 
geles, Sta Bárhara, San J osé, Sonoma, and Sutter's Fort; but it does no: 
appear that the offer was accepted. 
HBT. CAL., VOL. VII 29 
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the Warren rangø of 1110untains received its nalne. 
His relnains were not recovered until the folloyçing 
spring, although Lieutenant Davidson ,vas sent in 
search of thenl. 
To check the tendency to desertion conlll1andinO' 
officers ,vere instructed to allow furlouO'hs to b
 
o 
granted to detachments, with other reasonable indul- 
gences ,vhich n1Ìght tend to prevent desertion. N oth- 
ing, ho\vever, could restrain Inen under the temptation 
of gold and freedom. By the end of August there 
\vpre no l1l0re than 650 officers 6 and n1en in the de- 
partn1ent. Under these cirCulIlstances little explora- 
tion could be carried on, and few expeditions of any 
kind 7 . The generals contented thenlselves ,vith a 


"There were present in Cal. in It;49, the following officers, exclusive of 
those already mentioned, some of whom have since become famous: Lieut- 
col Joseph Hooker; majors Justus :l\lcKinstry, 'V. Seawell, (formerly of the 
N. Y. reg't), D, H. Vinton, R, Allen, quartermaster S. F. and civil treas- 
urer; E. H. Fitzgerald, quartermaster at S. F.; P. B. Reading, former pay- 
master of Frémont's battalion; H. Hill and H, Leonard, Captain R, Camp- 
bell, E, R. Kane, 'V. G. J\-Iarcy, N. Lyon, J. Hayden, N. H. Harris, G. P. 
Andrews, C. Q. Tompkins, and R, Ingalls; Lieutenants, C. J. Coutts, C. E. 
Jarvis, F. L. Patterson, 'V. A. Slaughter, J. \V. T. Gardiner, Sweeney, J. 
Hamilton, E. O. C. Ord, J. 'V. Davidson, George Stoneman, H, 'Vager 
Halleck, James A. Hardee, :M. R. Stevenson, (formerly of the N. Y. reg't), 
and Evans. 'lhese are all the names that appear in the military correspon- 
dence of that year; but John Nugent mentions as being at San Diego, him- 
self, 
fajor Caperton, and Hays. Only two surgeons are mentioned, :L\Iurray 
A. Perry and 'V. S. Booth. On the 1st of Jan., 1850, Sherman, Ord, and 
A. J. Smith returned to the states. 
7 One of the principal expeditions was made by Co. E., 1st Lieut 'Vilson, 
commanding, in search of some Indians. 1\1 urders were becoming frequent. 
Early in the year a fearful tragedy was performed at San 
Iiguel mission. 
Reed was an Englishman, who lived with his native wife and family at the 
mission. He had sold a hand of sheep in the southern mines, aud was fol- 
lowed to his home by a Hessian and an Irishman, who, after killing two 
sleeping miners by the way, and picking up three deserters from the Pacific 
squadron at La Soledad, called at Reed's and were hospitably entertained 
over night. The next morning they murdered every inmate of the mission, 
twelve in all, and taking the gold found in the house fled to a secluded cove 
on the sea beach. It happened that two travellers were passing the house 
at the very hour of the murder, hailed it, and getting no answer, suspected 
a crime, and gave the alarm along the road and at Sta Bárbara. The citi- 
zens pursued and discovered the retreat of the murderers, one of whom, and 
one citizen, were killed in the conflict. Another swam out to sea and was 
drowned, and the other three were captured, tried bya temporary court, 
found guilty, and sentenced to be hanged. But there being some hesitancy 
about executing the sentence of this court, Gov, l\1:ason ordered them sho
, 
and Lieut Ord, with nine soldiers performed the duty. Goltrm Tl,ree Yen}'s m 
Gal., 391-2. Dally Na'I'r., MS,; 53-63. S. F. Altn, Jan, 25, 1849. Foster, 
a dealer in cattle, was killed hy a l\iexican dealer named :Mariano, whose 
guilt was proven by Foster's property in his possession. He escaped from 
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sort of roy
l progress to the mines and a brief Inspec- 
tion of the different posts. COInnlanders of posts 
nearest to the routes of in1migration were instructed 
to furnish assistance and relieve suffering when re- 
quired. 8 In this n1anner the lnilitary government 
discharged, as in its judgnlent seen1ed best, its duty 
to the country. 
General Snlith removed his headquarters in 1\Iay 
or June to Sononla, residing in a house erected by 
Jacob P. Leese, for ,vhich he paid a rental of $400 a 
month. On his staff ,vere Hooker, Gibbs, and Sher- 
man. In Septeln ber he ,vent to Oregon to inspect 
that portion of his departn1ent, and renlained on the 
Colulnbia river for several months,9 attending to the 
establishment of forts 'T ancouver, Steilacoom, Dalles, 
and a post at Astoria. 
The Pacific squadron, ,vhich in 1846 had consisted 
of eight arnled vessels, carrying 300 guns, was dis- 
persed, the line-of-battle-ship Ohio alone being at 
San Francisco in 1849. She lay at Sauzelito, and 
was of use in preventing the entire abandonlnent of 
the mail service. 1Ø Of defences to her coast or COID- 


the sheriff, but his vaquero and associate in crime were hung. San Jose .1"J,Ier. 
cury, Jan. I, 188
. Arms were issued to the inhabitants in exposed locali. 
ties to protect themselves. 
8 Major Rucker was detailed hy Gen. Smith to conduct the relief to immi- 
grants; and ::-;IGO,OOO was supplied out of civil funds to purchase provisions 
and hire men and teams for the service. Scurvy had attacked the immi- 
grants, who were now perishing. Rucker remained in the mountains until 
the last of the immigration hsd passeù into the valley. Slter'man Jlem" 80- 
I. S. F, .Alia, Dec. 15, 1849. I finù '::::íO,OOO transferred to Purser Forest, 
for paying the expenses of bringing immigrants from Lower California,' on 
a government vessel of course. Lieut Caulto, of the houndary escort, estab- 
lished Camp Calhoun on the CaL side of the Colorado, where he remained 
for two months assisting the immigration. 
9The .Jla
8ac1tll8ettf;, a. gov't propeller, which arrived out in the spring, 
conveyed two companies of the 1st artillery, to the new forts of Vancouver 
and Steilacoom. Col Casey was stationed at Steilacoom during the Ind. 
wars in 'Vashington, and Lieut Slaughter was killed there 
1I'JThe Warren, which was at S. F. when the gold fever set In, was deserted, 
and Capt. A, R. Long was forced to import a crew from 
Iazatlan to go to 
sea. The California on her first trip lost all her crew, and the Ore[Joll
, when 
she arrived, anchored alongside the Ohio, and Capt. Pearson sent lll
 crew 
aboard as prisoners until she was ready to sail. On her second trtp she 
hrought a crew for the Oalifornia, guarded in the same way. Gd,mshaw's Narr., 
12-13 1 !vIS.; Folsom Teleyrapll1 N OV, 9 1 1867. 
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merce California had at this period none that would 
have been effectual in case of attack from a forci{yn 
foe. At San ]'rancisco l\Iajor Hardie of the N
,v 
York reginlent had occupied two con1panies during 
the surnrner of 1847 in repairing tbe presidio and re... 
lIloving to it the ordnance and lllÍlitary stores brought 
out in the Lexington and landed at the town of Yerba 
Buena; but the guns, 11lortars, and carriages, ,vith 
the heaYJ shot and shell, could not be llloved across 
the hills, and renlained near the landing. There 
,vere SOlne guns lTIounted at San Pedro, and a field- 
battery kept at the fort in Los Angeles. At 1\10n- 
terey Colonel l\fason had caused to be constructed, 
under the superintendence of Lieutenant Halleck, a 
redoubt in the forlll of a bastion, on a hill cOITIrnand- 
iug the anchorage and the town, mounting upon it 20 
guns carrying 24-pound shot, and four 8-inch mortar 
guns on platforms. Quarters for the artillery COlTI- 
panies, consisting of two large two-story log houses, 


There was great need of lighthouses and buoys on the coast, and the gov- 
ernment, aware of this necessity to a rapidly growing commerce as well as 
to its own vessels, authorized Professor Bache in 1848 to organize two parties 
for a coast survey, the party for shore duty being in charge of Captain James 
S. 'Villiams, assistant, and Joseph S. Ruth, sub-assistant. The hydro- 
graphical party was in charge of LimIt William P. :McArthur of the navy, 
in command of the schooner Ewing. The Ewing arrived at S. F. in the spring 
of 1849, but there was little work accomplished. The men attached to the 
topographical work ran away to the mines, and those on board the Ewing 
had to be placed in irons, and some were hanged for attempting the drown- 
ing of Lieutenant Gibson in order to desert. The Ewing ran over to the Soc. 
isl. in winter in order to prevent the entire failure of the survey, which in the 
spring of 1850 was removed to the Columbia bar and river. In June of that 
year a third party under sub-assistant George Davidson, whose services to 
California, begun in those uneasy terms, have been continued through a 
generation, was in every way successful after its first hard struggle with 
the difficulties besetting science in the gold period. 
Ahout the 1st of Novemher there arrived the United States brig O. Jf. 
Lawrence, Captain Alexander V. Fraser, all of whose officers and seamen re- 
signed or deserted within a month, being unable to live upon their pay. A 
naval recruiting station was opened at San Francisco in December, but with- 
out much relief to the service. In November also there arrived a collector 
for the port of San Francisco, James Collier, who relieved the military 
authorities of the care of the customs. He was escorted by a dragoon com. 
pany commanded by Captain Thorn, who with three of his men was drO\vned 
at the crossing of the Rio Colorado. Collector Collier found some things 
that surprised and some that displeased him. The surprise was occa,siol
cd 
by the amount of business, and the displeasure at finding the goods wIth 
which he had to do stored in nineteen dismantled hulks of vessels in the 
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,vere erected, and in the rear of the redoubt a stone 
111agazine. The barracks for the accoIDlllodation of 
other troops were erected in the to\\Tn. In the sunl- 
n
er of 1849 Captain Folsonl constructed nlilitary 
store-houses at San Francisco, the presidio was still 
further repaired, and four 3
-pound guns and t,yO 
8-inch howitzers \vere Inounted on the old fort at the 
entrance to the harbor 



IILITARY RÊSERV ATIO
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Thus passed the year of transition, while California 
was under a rule nOlninally civil, but really nlilitary, 
yet lacking the po,ver to be \vhol1y either. The local 


harbor. Immediate steps were taken to have a custom-house erected, with 
what result I have already narrated in a preceding volume. 
Postal communication in 1847, 1848, and part of 1849 had been by mil- 
itary express from post to post, citizens being permitted to avail themselves 
of this service without charge, the pri"ate expresses patronized in the mines 
making exorbitant profits. The arrival of '\Villiam Van Voorhies, special 
post agent of the United States, by the California in :March, seemed to prom- 
ise relief to the military service. Van Voorhies was superseded in a month's 
time by R. T. P. Allen, who received, if he did not merit, innumerable 
anathemas from longing and expectant but disappointed miners and settlers, 
who believed they were entitled to have delivered to them letters that cost 
forty cents from the states, and twelve and a half cents from any point on 
the Pacific coast. The agent, however, harùly found time during the sum- 
mer to select sites for post-offices, and the military and private expresses 
were even more required than before to accommodate the thousands to whom 
the monthly steamers brought news from home. 
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governlnent of San Francisco, which ,vas sanctioned 
because it coulJ not be abolished, expressed its dissat- 
isfaction ,vith the nlilitary power, which retorted, 
"prove any of your cOlnplaints to be well founded, and 
the guilty officer \vill be reilloved or punished." Tak- 
ing into the account all the novel conditions of the 
period, I think it nlust be adn1Ïtted that affairs were 
conducted ,\lith becon1Ïng pruùence on the military 
side. 
In 1849, owing to the inefficiency of the arlllY in 
California, and the condition of society at San :Fran- 
cisco from the irnportation of foreign criminals as well 
as the unrestrained freedonl of deserting sailors and 
soldiers, a 111ilitary C0111pany ,,,,as formed in that place 
under the narne of First California guard. It ,vas 
an artillery COlnpany, but drilled also \vith l1Juskets, 
and in the evolutions of infantry. It consisted of 41 
1l1elnbers in July, and was increased to 100 by Sep- 
ternber, on the 8th of \vhich Inonth General Riley 
comulissioned Henry J\f. N aglee captain, Willialn O. 
H. Howard and 1\Iyron Norton 1st lieutenants; Hall 
l\lcAllister and David F. Bagley second lieutenants; 
Sanluel Gerry surgeon, and R. H. Sinton sergeant. 
This company continued its existence under the state 
la,vs, and ,vas the initial 111ilitary organization of this 

ommon\vealth. At present it is kno,vn as cornpany 
A, light battery, of the national guard. Together 
with 50 men of Protection Fire conlpany, No.2, the 
guards repaired to Sacranlento to quell the squat- 
ter's riot of 1850. During their sojourn in the cap- 
ital two military cOlnpanies "Tere fornled, which noW 
belong also to the national guard. Twenty-one COlll- 
panies 11 were organized in San Francisco previous 


11 These companies were organized as follows: 'Vashingtoll Guard, 50 
men; Empire Guard, 125 men; :Marion Rifles, G3 men; National Lancers, 45 
men; Eureka Light-horse Guard, 50 men; San Francisco Blues, GO men; 
City Guard, 55 men; 'Vashington Continental Guards, 40 men; Illdepenoont 
National Guard, 70 men; Young America Guard, 35 men; 'Vallace Guard, 
50 men; Independent City Guard, 100; California Fusileers, GO men; J
lack 
Hussars, 42 men; First Light Dragoons, 59 men; )lechanics Guard, 50 men; 
Schuetzen V trein, 150 men; California Light Guard, GG men; City Guard, 
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to the period of the civil ,var, ,vhich greatly stin1ulated 
the military spirit. As that period was exceptional 
it will be treated of by itself. 
In 1851 Indian disturbances at San Diego called 
for troops, and t\VO conlpanies of rangers ,vere organ- 
ized from the California Guard, "\Vashington Guard, 
and Elnpire Guard, the only existing 111Îlitary COll1- 
panics in San ]-'rancisco at that tilHe. Before trans- 
portation to San Diego could be provided the trouble 
had blown over. In 1854 six conlpanies then existing 
in San ]-'rancisco \vere forined into a battalion ,vith a 
colonel and other officers. No lllilitary services ,vere 
required of then1 until 1856, when the vigilance conl- 
n1Îttee assumed the governillent of the city, and the 
nJilitia were ordered to report for duty to the gov- 
ernor of the state; nor subsequently, except in June, 
1871, ,vhen on account of a strike anlong the Ininers 
of Alnador county a co Uision between the l\liners' 
League and the n1Ïll-o,vners was feared, and one COlll- 
pany each of the national guard and of the SUlnner 
light guard \vere ordered to the scene of the dis- 
turbance; and still later, when in 1877 the three 
days' labor riots caused the Inilitary con1panies to be 
placed on duty in San ]-'rancisco to guard the arillories 
and prevent the destruction of valuable property. The 
service rendered on these occasions aillply illustrated 
the benefit to society of these organizations. 
I have n1entioned in its proper place the early en- 
actnlent by the California legislature of a lllilitia law. 
The state was partitioned in 1850 into four divisions 
with four lllaj or-generals, and two brigades to a di- 
vision, with a brigadier-general to each,12 a quarter- 


60 men; French Guard, 75 men; McMahon Guard, 43 men; :l\1ontgomery 
Guar(l, 50 men. 
12 Major-generals of the 1st, 2d, 3d and 4th division respectively, were: 
Thomas J. Green, J olm E. Brackett, David S. Douglas and Joshua H. Bean. 
'I
.e brigadier generals in the same order were, J. H. E<;tstland, 'Yilliam 
I. 
"mn, Robert Semple, Alex. C. :McDonald, John E. A\d(hson, D. P. Baldwm, 
Thomas H. Bowen and J. 
L Covarrubias. Adjutant. general, Therou R. 
PCI' Lee. Quarter-master general, Joseph C. :l\Ioorehead. Cal. JOllr., 1830, 
312-22. :MallY of the appointments were of the former memLers of the 
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master-general and an adjutant-general being also 
elected by joint convention of the legislature. The 
conflict bet,veen the Indian tribes and the n1Ïners 
, 
and attacks by the natives upon iInn1Ígrating parties 
furnished the only occasions on which the militia were 
called upon to perform n1ilitary duty, which occasions 
continued but for a fe,v years, costing the state, how- 
ever, a considerable SUIn, for which it received partial 
indernnity from the general governlnent. 
In February, 1851, the legislature passed an act 
authorizing a loan not exceeding $500,000, payable in 
ten years, and bearing interest at the rate of twelve 
per cent per annum, payable semi-annually, to llleet 
the expenses of expeditions against the Indians. 
Another act ,vas passed in 1852 authorizing a loan of 
not lllore than $600,000 with interest at seven per 
cent, payable annually; and the la,v bound the state 
to pay the principal if at the end of ten years con- 
gress had ITlade no provision for its liquidation. Con- 
gress, in 1854, made an appropriation of $924,295.65 
to pay the bonds issued in 1851 and 1852; but the 
amount ordered to be granted ,va.s the sum a.ctually 
paid by the state of California in the suppression 
of Indian hostilities prior to January 185-1, ,vhich 
the secretary of war ,vas directed at once to a.scer- 
tain. The aillount of the appropriations, had it been 
immediately available, would have discharged the 
bonded debt, bnt the delay consequent upon the ap- 
pointillent of a conlmission, and the transfer of the 
business to Washington, so increased the Interest on 
the bonds that, when after much legislation the money 


New York volunteers. In 1851 James M. Estill was elected maj.-gen. of 2d 
diVe in place of Brackett, and S. M. Miles and S. E. '\V oodsworth brig. -gens 
of 1st and 4th dive ill place of EastlanJ. and Bowen. In 1852 'Villiam 
C. KiLbe was elected qr-master-gen., also governor's aids, with the rank 
of colonel of cavalry, as follows: Samuel A. :l\Ierritt, Mariposa co.; Alphonso 
Sutter, Sutter co.; E. C. Cromwell, EI Dorado co.; Edward M, Burrows, 
Butte co.; Andreas Pico, Los Angeles co.; John 'Vatson, Shasta co., 
1852; Cave C. Couts, San Diego co.; and J. E. Lawrence, San Francis- 
co., 1853. In 1853 John A. Sutter was elected maj.-gen. at large; J. 1\1. 
Covarrubias maj.-gen. of the 4th div., and D. B. Kurtz Lrig.-gen 2J. Lrigade 
4th dive 
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appropriated ,vas applied, the state still owed in Sep- 
tClnber, 1856, $173,322.66, coupons to that amount 
being cut froln the bonds and returned to the respect- 
ive holders for redenlption. The interest upon these 
coupons being added, the whole aillount relnaining 
to be paid ,vhen a cOlnn1ittee of the house of rep- 
resentatives reported upon the Inatter in 1883, reached 
$241,6
5.82, for which the general governlnent was 
justly liable to the state for expenses incurred in its 
defence in 1850-51. 
On account of other Indian hostilities the legisla- 
ture in 1857 again issued bonds alnounting to $-110,- 
000 to be paid out of any 1110neys that n1Ïght be 
appropriated by congress to the state to defray the 
expenses incurred ill the suppression of Indian hos- 
tili ties specified in this act, 13 the bondholders in this 
instance relying solely upon the general goverlunent. 
I have found nothing to sho,v that these claims were 
ever paid. The state ,vas reinlbursed for its participa- 
tion in the 
Iodoc Indian ,var of 1872-3 to the 
aillount of $4,441.33, appropriated by congress 111 
1883. u 


13This act is a. history of volunteer expeditions and losses during several 
years. It specifies services in Sutter co. in 18::>0, $::>,OOJ; in Nevada co. in 
1830 and 18::>1, $
O,OOO; in Yuba co. in 18::>0, $20,000; in Klamath co. in ]852, 
$10,000; in Siskiyou co. in 18::>::>, $14,000; the S:Lme co. in 185G, $200,000; 
Humboldt and Klamath cos in 18::>::>, $110,008; Los Angele3 co. 1852-5, 
$:!O,OOO; San Bernardino in 18::>5, $1,000; Tulare co. in IS::>G, 810,000, Gal. 
Stat., 18::>7, 2G
-!. These expensive expeditions were undertaken after the 
failure of appeals to the United States officers in the department, which was 
ill supplied with troops for the protection of so extensive a frontier; and 
even as late as 1872-3 it was necessary to call out volunteers to subdue the 
1\Iodocs on the northern border. 
14 The whole army of the United States in 1849-50 comprised two regie 
ments of dragoons, one of mounted riflemen, four of artillery, awl eight of 
infantry, aggregating with the engineer corps and general staff 12,927 mem- 
bers. All the mounted troop3 were employed in Oregon, California, Texas, 
New :l\1exico, and on the rOll tes leading to the Pacific coast. From the extent 
of country to be traversed in the event of an outhreak, and which could not 
be covere(l hy infantry in time to overtake the enemy, it became necessary 
to increa,3e the cavalry by recruiting the broken companies with tried and 
trusted men from the east, whose terms of service were nearing the end; 
an(l abo by increasing the size of the companies from the quot.a, súmetimes 
að low as 42, to a numher not exceeding 74 privates per company. 'Vith 
such troop'3 as were avallable an expeclition set out in the mont.h of l\lay to 
punish the Indians in the neighhorhood of Clear lake, in what is now Lake 
county, for the r.
urder of citizens ill 1849. It consisted of C troop 1st <1ra- 
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In 1849 and 1850 the territory on the Pacific had 
constituted the third division of Departlllent No. 11; 
but on the 17th of l\Iay, 1851, tho cOllllnand of ùe- 
partlnents 10 and 11 ,vere lllerged in that uf the Pa- 


goons, commanded hy Lieut Davidson, and a detachment of the 2d infantry 
the w
lOle ill cll
rge of Capt.. Nathaniel Lyon. Davidi50n having failed of 
rea?luug t
le 
nùIans the prevIOus ypar, h
 reason of their taking refuge on 
an I81
nd III CI
ar l
k
, wagons accompamed the troops, carrying boats to be 
useù In pursmt. 'IhiS unexpected movement surprised and alarmeù the 
Inùians, who from being defiant became terrified. They showered their 
arrows ineffectually upon the troops, who first drove them from their con- 
cealment with a howitzer, and afterward shot them down with their muskets, 
until GO out of 400 were killed, after which their ranchería was destroyed. 
The command then proceeded to Russian river, where two settlers, Stone 
and Kelley, had been atrociously murdered, and surrounding the Indians in 
a jungle, slaughtered' not less than 75 of them.' In these two engagementB 
the only damage received was two men woundeù. Sending the horses to 
Benicia to be rested, the troop then marchell to the Goose lake country to 
search for 'Varner's bones and punish his murderers. 
\Vhile these events were taking place, Gen. Smith was making a tour of 
inspection in the south. Finding at San Diego that persons arriving from 
the Gila complained that a gang of thirteer.l lawless men had establi:::;hed a 
ferry over the Colorado, ill competition with the young Indians, and were 
extorting enormous prices from travellers, besides committing robberies and 
murders, anù being besought to send a cOlllmand to drive them away, he of- 
fered, if a writ could be issued for their arrest, to assist the civil officers in 
the execution of their duty. But nothing was attempted to be done by the 
authorities, anJ the gang continued to rob and kill, charging their crimeB 
upon the Y umas. They killed an Irishman who had set up an opposition 
ferry, and destroyed the boats of the Indians. The Yumas retaliated Ly 
killing eleven of the men, including the leaders, for which nobody was sorry, 
although J\lajor-general Bean of the 4th Cal. division of militia endeavored 
to raise a company to puni8h the Indians for the murder of the white men, 
but failed. The ferry was soon reëstaLlished, and in order to prevent the 
recurrence of such trouble, and to protect the immigration, Gen. Smith or- 
dered :Major Heintzelman to proceed as soon as possible to the mouth of the 
Gila to estalJlish there a military post. This action was rendered possible Ly 
the arriyal at San Diego in the spring of a body of troops under lieut co!. 
J. B. :l\1agruder, who occupied that station in the absence of Heintzelman. 
On the 27th of N ovemher, 1850, two companies of the 2nù infantry estab- 
lished Camp Independence at the crossing of the Colorado, which was trans- 
ferred to the former site of a mission, in J\larch 1831, and was thenceforth 
called Fort Yuma. So little were the Indians in the vicinity feared that 
the fort was soon left in charge of Lieut L. 'V. Sweeney and ten men. They 
soon, however, began murdering immigrants, aud attacked the fort, which 
on account of the difficulty of obtaining supplies was ahandoned in Dec., 
after being reinforced hy Lient Davidson. It was not again occupied until 
in February 1852, when Heintzelman returned to make a permanent estaL- 
lishmellt at this point, '\vhich for many years retained its importance. 
The adjournment of the boundary commissIOn on the Rio Grande, in 
Fehruary, to meet at EI Paso in N ovemLer, left a company of inIantry unlIt' 
Lieut CouUs, disposaLle for garrison duty, in addition to which wa
 a C01l1- 
panyorganized fruBl detachments that had marched across the country O!l 
the Gila route, under J\Iaj. E. Fitzgerald. From these companies, too små,
l 
to take distant or exposed posts, Üen. Smith organized three garrison;, ::;t.:> 
tioning Fitzgerald at the rancho EI Chino, in San Bernardino valley, the re- 
mainùer of the infantry at the Cajon pass, and. the dragoon.8 at San Luis Hey. 
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cific' division, Brevet Brigadier General Ethan A. 
Hitchcock being placed in cOlllllland. ,yith headquar- 
ters at Sonolna. 'The departure of the 2d dragroons 
about this tilHe, and the ,vithdrawal from Oregon of 


Lieut DerLy was sent by Gen. Riley to open a wagon-road from mission 

an l\liguel to the mines 01'1. th
 :Mariposa river; from all of '\vhich it appears 
that the commanders used theIr best endeavors to make the military of use 
to the country. Remarking upon the extent of the territory and tIle nature 
of the 
ervice? Gen. S
nith 
ll his r
port says: 'To comply with our treaty 
obligatwns wIth l\lexlCo wIll reqmre GOO cavalry and 400 infantry on the 
line of the Gila, and eastwarù to the Rio Grande, IJesides those now on the 
two extremities of that line. The cavalry must ùe practised dr&goons, not 
ra w recruits that cannot ride. This country is the best counh y for drago(\Ils 
in the U. S.' He might well say that, when he had himself just rid(len 
40 miles 
from San Diego to Sonoma. Few changes or improvements were made at 
any of the posts on account of the extraordinary cost of laLor and material. 
From the report of :Maj. D. H. Vinton, quartermaster, I learn that at the 
post on Bear creek, in what is now Yuba county, to which :Maj. KingsLury 
was transferred, and which was maintained until 1852, the troops were re- 
quired to 'cover themselves by their own lallor, with material to be found 
in their vicinity,' and that at a post established on Clear lake the same was 
required. For the station on the San Joaquin, iron houses were recom- 
mended, while at San Diego Larrack
, officers quarters, guard-houses, and 
hospital were thought necessary. This was indeed for seyeral years the 
most important depot next to Benicia, on account of the necessity of supply- 
ing Fort Yuma from this station. But the work first undertaken was in 
the vicinity of San Francisco, at t.he presidio, and at Benicia, to which place 
Gen. Smith designed to remove his headquarters in 1850, or as soon as quar- 
ters were erected. 
The improvements made at Benicia in 1849-50 consisted of 3 buildings for 
officers' quarters, a barrack for soldiers, 2 military store-hollses, 3 cottage 
farm buildings for quarters for employés, stables, lJlacksmith shop; cook- 
house, bake-house, boat-house, stone corral, steam saw-mill; and house for 
employés, with staLles, out-hou:ses, and enclosures. The lumber used in 
their construction cost SGOO per l\I., anù the wages of mechanics not less than 
$11 per day. 
From the report of Gen. Smith of l\Iarch 1851 it appears that the ad- 
jutant general of the army had desired to know what reduction in the num- 
ber of troops could be maùe in Cal. anù Oregon, with safety to the pulllic ser- 
vice. To this the general replied that it depended upon the choice the gov- 
ernment should make, between the regular army and the militia, to protect 
an Indian and maritime frontier, each over 1,000 miles in length, adding 
some further remarks intended not to be complimentary to the militia, as to 
conduct, or cost of service. It is interesting to compare the civil and military 
views of the same subject. On the page following the rather curt reply of 
Smith to the adjutant-general, is a communication from Gov. l\lcDOl.lgal to 
Pres. Filmore. The governor asked for arms fo
' the militia, which ,was n?t 
yet enrolled, but was estimated at 100,000, whlle the general had Just saId 
that' whatever arms are delivered to the frontier people here will be lost to 
the U. S.,' meaning that they would be sold to anybody who would buy 
them. So well had Senator Gwin pleaded the cause of the new state, how- 
ever, that the secretary of war had anticipated the governor's requi:5ition 
for California's quota, and the arms arrived soon after the requisition had 
been made. As if to justify the opinion of the general just quoted, the 
quarter-master general of the state, Joseph C. ,Moorehead, on the 20th of 
April 1831. absconded, having solll or taken with him several hundred mus- 
ketR without authority of law. nut notwithsta.nding this unfortunate ful. 
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the IllJunted rifle reginlent, had reduced the already 
inadequate force of the division in a considerable de- 
gree. In addition to the Indian troubles in California, 
of which an account has been given in another chap- 
ter, a call froln Oregon, no\v alrnost defenceless, for a 
strong nlilitary post in the south,. occasioned General 
I-litchcock to reconlmend the establishnlent of such a 
station, but frolll ignorance of the country he selected 
Port Orford as a suitable point for a fort, \vhercas, it 
\vas separated frolll that portion of the country threat- 
ened by the Coast range, a broken and heavily tiln- 
bered region, nearly inlpassable and wholly unex- 
plored. Before the secretary of war could respond, 
a party of men arriving at Port Orford by sea \vith 
the intention of settling there, ,vere attacked and half 
of thenl 111urdered by the Indians. The incident de.. 
cided the question of troops at this point, and a de- 
tachment of 135 Inen, 50 of \vholn \vere to be Inount- 
ed, the ,vhole comlnanded by Colonel Silas Casey, 
proceeded by stealner to Port Orford, ,vith suppJies 
and horses. Beyond furnishing protection to a small 
and isolated settlement, which had no reason at that 
period for existing, the post \vas of no use to the 
country, and was a heavy expense to the governlnent. 
To fill up the skeleton con1panies in California, 500 
recruits froIll the Atlantic states arrived in 
-'ebruary 
1852, of \VhOlll 101 deserted by the 1st of July. Sev- 
eral ne\v posts \vere established this year, .the \vhole 
nUlnber in California and Oregon, of all classes, being 
17. In August the 4th infantry regilllent arrived by 
the Isthmus route. It had suffered severely frorn 


filment of an unfriendly prophecy, the militia took an active part in the 
suppression of Indian hostilities in 1851. 'Certain persons,' said Gen. 
Smith, 'have determined that there shall be a, war.' 'The state of Cal.,' 
said J\-Iajor :McKinstry, acting as quarter-master at San Diego, 'has heen 
involved in a heavy debt, for the pa,yment of which she is unprepare(l, by 
our failure to estahlish a few military posts, the maintenance of which 
would have been expensive, but beneficial beyond calculation.' Thus opinions 
differed. 
Camp 'i\'lo.iave, the oldest p08t in Arizona, was estal}lished in 18fiS to pro- 
tect the immigration; ahalHlolled in May 1861, and reoccupied in .May 1863 
. by 2 compo of the 4th Cal. vol. The next po::?ts seem to have becn tho::)e just 
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disease contracted in equatorial heat and n1iasma, and 
,vas practically incapacitated for inlnlediate service. 
This regiluent was distributed to the llorthern posts: to 
Fort lIuluboldt on Hurnboldt bay t,vo cOlllpanies, 
Lieutenant-colonel R. C. Buchanan; one cOlllpany, 
Captain B. R. Alden, to Fort Jones in Scott valley; 
one COlnpany, Colonel George VVright, to Fort Read- 
ing on the upper Sacralnento river; t,vo c0111panies, 
J\Iajor C. II. Larned, to Fort Steilacoolu,Puget Sound; 
t,vo cOlllpanies, l\Iajor E. J. Rains, to Fort Dalles, 
Colulnbia river; and t,vo con1panies to Fort Van- 
couver' the headquarters of the regÏll1ent, under COIll- 
lnand of Lieutenant-colonel B. L. E. Bonneville. In 
the spring of 1853 the Indians on the Colorado com- 
pelled the evacuation of Fort Y Ulua. 'Vhile captains 
S,veeneyand Davidson ,vere retreating to San Diego, 
they ,vere joined by Colonel Craig's expedition COffi- 
iug overland, which escorted thell1 to that place. On 
his return the follo\ving February, Craig ,vas shot and 
killed by t,vo deserting soldiers ,vholll he was at- 
teillpting to persuade to return to their duty. 
In spite of the presence of a greater number of 
troops in the country, Indian hostilities were increased, 
and a nUlnber of valuable citizens' lives lost, in addi- 
tion to the destruction of inunigrant Ii fe and property, 
a state of affairs \vhich continued for 111any years 
thereafter, as has been sho,vn in the narrative of 
Indian wars in California and Oregon. In the sun1- 


mentioned. Breckenridge and Buchanan, established about 18GO. Camp 
Verde was erected by Arizona volunteers, mostly :Mexican, in 18GI, to pro- 
tect Prescott co, It was occupied by regular troops in 18G6, and site changed 
III ]871. Fort Bowie was established to protect the road between Tucson 
and 
lesilla valley, in 18G2, by compo G, 5th Cal. vol. It was rehuilt in 
1868. Fort 'Vhipple, 24 miles east of Prescott, was erected in ISG3, but 
changed to its present site in 1864, and became headquarters of the district. 
Camp Lowell was established during the rebellion, 7 miles east of Tucson, in 
the 
an Catarina mts. Site changed to present location. Camp :\IcDoweIl was 
estahlished in 1865 hy 5 compo of Cal. vols. Camp Apache, first called 
Goo
win, then Orrl, then 1\Iogollon, then Thomas, and last Apache, was es- 
tahlIshed in ]870 by 1\lajor John Green with 2 compo 1st U, S. cavalry. 
Camp Grant, 2 miles from 1\1ount Graham in the Sierra Bonita, was estab- 
lished in ] 873. 
Iost of these posts were occupied until within the la.st 
decade, and several are still garrisoned. 
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mer of 1853 Fort Lane ,vas e
tablished in ROQ"ue 
River valley, Oregon, by 
Iajor (i-. 'V. Patten. 1 :) 
 
On the 9th of January 1854 1\Iajor-general John 
E. vV 001 was assigned to the Pacific dcpartrncnt, and 
relieved General I-litchcock in February following-. 
Previous to the arrival of Wool nlÍlitary matters in 
California had been ably conducted in the lllaiu, 
though with sOlnething of the dolce far niente of the 
country, but if no great amount of activity had been 
displayed, there had been few collisions between the 
military then1selves, or between them and civilians. 
But ""hen General Wool took the cOlnlnand a differ.. 
ent state of affairs prevailed. Before he left the 
Atlantic coast he had n1ade several suggestions to 
the secretary of ,val', 'v h ich that official had seen fit 
to ignore ,vithout COlIl111ent; but 'v hen Woo] pro- 
ceeded to act as if they ,vere doubtless to be adopted, 
the secretary ruthlessly delnoli
hed such expectations 
in toto. Wool's correspondence, though sonle,vhat 
yolurninous, furnishes very entertaining reading-. 
His quarrels ,vith the civil authorities on the Pa- 
cific coast ,vere continuous, and often on both sides 
acrin1onious. The secretary 11101'e frequently took 
sides against hiln than ,vith him. As to his inten- 
tions, I have no doubt of their honesty, though to 
son1e his measures appeared at times to be arbitrary 
and ill-advised. 16 


15 An entire reorganization of the military departments of the L"Dited 
States took place in October 1853, the country west of the Rocky mouDtaiJ1
, 
excepting Utah and the department of New ,Mexico constitutiDg the delalt- 
ment of the Pacific, Gen. Hitchcock in command, with neadqllarters at S. 
F. This year the 2<1 info reg. was broken up and assigned to different cütn- 
panies, the officers being ordered east to recruit. J effer
(jn Davis had 
succeeded C. 1\1. Conrad as sec. of war. To him Gen. Scott H'Ilcrted that 
another regiment of infantry was needed on the Pacific coast, as well as an 
additional regiment of cavalry in the department of the west, to guard tlle 
routes of travel to the coast. Accordingly the third art. reg., tl e 'gay aDd 
gallant third,' as it was called in the :J\Iexican war, commanded 1y Lieut- 
col J. M. 'Vashington and l\Iaj E. S. :Merchant was placed TInder crders to 
proceed hy sea to Cal. It left Gov, I., N. Y. harbor, in Dec. aDd in. Ja
. 
returned in a distressed condition to N. y" the San Francisco, on whIch It 
sailed having been shipwrecke(l. It was not unt
l midsummer that t
e se\T- 
eral companies of the regiment arrived, and were distributed to the dIffereLt 
posts. T 
16 At the time of this appointment to the command of the department, the 
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At tIle period of the conlnlencenlent of hostilities 
by the soùth the only fortifications on the coast of 
California and Oregon ,vere Alcatraz and Fort Point. 
At the forlner there ,vere 130 troops under Captain 


filibustering expeùition of '\Villiam '\Valker was in progress. \V 001 had 
asked for special Instructions from the presiùent, empowering him to inter- 
fere with the recrUIting of such expeditions, as violations of the neutrality 
laws; and further, to enable him to check these operations, that two compa- 
nies then at Fort Hamilton might be ordered to accompany him to S. F. 
Neither request was granted, and when in his report to the secretary he re. 
lated the steps taken by him to arrest persons recruiting for Lower Cal. and 
Sonora, and his efforts to place the harbor of S. F. in a defensible condition, 
when according to the secretary of war he should have been attending to 
the suppression of hostilities in his department as his first duty, he was told 
that he 'manifested a want of definite purpose,' and 'devoted an undue 
portion of his time to other than the proper duties of his commanù,' As to 
the harbor defenses, in 
lay 1834 Gen. '\Y 001 directed Capt Stone of the 
orrlnance department of the service to mount on Alcatraz island six S-inch 
guns, and six 32-pound guns; also ten 32-pound guns near Fort point, com- 
manding the entrance to the harbor; and that 10 24-pound guns should be 
brought from :Monterey to be mounted on seige-carriages. 1he reason given 
for this order was stated in the correspondence of the commanding general 
to he 'in consequence of the conviction of the J\Iexican consul, the threat3 
of the French consul, he having lowered the French flag, and the expecta- 
tion of several French ships-of-war in the harbor of San Francisco, anel 
other cause3.' But the secretary thought, inasmuch as fortifications were 
in progress at the place named. .md the batteries would require to be re- 
mounted, the extra expense of the temporary armament was unnecessary. 
'The propriety of erecting the temporary batteries to which you refer,' he 
said, 'depends upon the necessity.' 
The senior engineer in charge of the fortifications at Fort Point was Lieut- 
col :Mason, an eminent officer, who arrived at his post in 1833, lahoring 
unJer disease contracted on the Isthmus. Anxious for the prosecution of the 
work entrusted to him, he failed to take sufficient time for recovery, and 
becoming again prostrated soon died. The officer who was sent to succeed 
him wa3 l\laj. J. G. Barnard. The old Spanish fort at the Point was taken 
down, and some of the material u3ed in the new works. The final surveys 
of Alcatraz i. were not made until 1834, when, temporary buildings and a 
wharf having been erected, the work upon the batteries and excavation of 
the ditches was completed. The remaining works were forced to wait for 
appropriations, Fort Alcatraz not being completed until 1858, nor Fort Point 
until a year later. The authorities at Washington, believing that the re- 
moval of headquarter3 to Benicia would be an economical measure, ordered 
the transfer; hut so far from acquiescing, the department commander gave 
irrefragable reasons for remaining at S. ,F., and, moreover, proposed to have 
constructed a plank road from Fort point to the city via the presidio. To 
have abandoned the military reservation at that period would have been to 
have had a squatter war over its possession, for which cause if no other it 
was urged by the officers stationed here that the presiùio should not be va- 
cated. And so the official war continued, '\V 001 grimly effecting his purpose 
and explaining afterwards. 
In the summer of 1855, two companies of the 3d artillery and 85 dragoon 
recruits left Fort Leavenworth under the command ot Brevet Lieutenant- 
colonel E. J. Steptoe, for the Pacific coast. It wintered at Salt Lake, and 
arrived in the department in July 183G, the artillerymen at Benicia, and the 
dragoons at 'forts Lane and Tejon. Later in the season Steptoe marcheù for 
Fort Vancouver via Fort Lane, arrIving in Oregon just in time to take part 
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Ste,vart. Fort Point,vas not occupied until February 
15, 1861, ,v hen, by or<1er of General Scott, it ,vas 
garrisoned by t"ro ctHnpallies of the 3d artillery, nUlll- 
boring 160 lllcn, officered by lieutenants Kellogg, 


in the Yakima Indian war, which broke out in Octoher, which several times 
called \Y 001 to Oregon, and was the cause of much angry correspondence 
between high officials, as I have related in my histories of OreO'on and 'Yash- 
ington. 'Y 001 had more than once insisted uJ?on t
le nced ofoincreasing the 
army to meet the demands of the extended frontler to be defended, and in 
18,)3 two regiments of infantry were added, the 9th and 10th, the former 
being intended for the Pacific department, and particularly for service in 
Oregon and 'Vashington. It numbered 811 men, drilled in Hardie's . shanO'- 
hai ' tactics, armed with minie rifles, and trained to travel all day at the rate 
of five miles an hour. It emùarked at Fortress 
Ionroe about the 12th of 
December, 18,)5, and arrived at San Francisco and Fort Vancouver in January, 
by steamers Great Republic and Oregon. The commanding officer of this regi- 
ment was Colonel George'Vright, afterwards so thoroughly identified with 
the Pacific coast. The other commissioned officers were :l\Iaj. R. S. Garnett, 
captains H. 
I. Black, G. E. Pickett, and D, 'V oodruff, and lieuts D. B. 

IcKibhin, Churchill, Hodges, and Gentry. They served in the Yakima war, 
with various fortunes, and were 
tationed at Vancouver, Fort Bellingham, 
Fort Townsend near Port Townsend, on the 
I uckelshoot prairie near Seattle, 
at forts Simcoe, \Vana \ValIa, and Dalles. They acted an important part in 
the development of the country, and with their high-hearted commander 
should be remembere<l with esteem by those who have fallen heirs to the 
benefits conferred. The prosecution of Indian wars with foot troops being 
found generally impracticahle, seven companies of the 1st dragoons were 
ordered. from Fort Union, on the Rio Grande, to the Pacific division, arriving 
late in 1836 at their several posts; four companies, commanded by :Maj. J. 
H. Carleton and captains Davidson, Northrop, and Ewdl, all under 1\laj. E. 
Steen, took post at Tucson; one company, Capt. Radford (detached), under 
Lieut 
Iercer, was posted at San Diego; and two companic3, 
1a.j. 'V. H. 
Grier and Captain \Vhittlesey, under Maj. G. A. H. Blake, at Fort Tejon. 
To this command were attached lieuts Ogle, adjutant, :Magruder, quartermas- 
ter, and Gregg, 'Villiams, and Pender. 
The vigilance committee episode in California history, involved in an un- 
expected manner the reputation of 'V 001 and an officer then off the U. S. 
army list of which he is now the head, 'V. T. Sherman. Sherman had re- 
turned to S. F" after an 'absence of three years, and having resigned and 
turned civilian and hanker, had accepted a few days previous to the murder 
of James King of 'Villiam, the position of maj. gen. of the 2nd division of 
militia, embracing S. F. The action of the committee being in a legal sense 
unlawful, Gov. Johnson could not do less than endeavor to prevent the 
hanging of the murderer who had been taken from the hands of the consti- 
tuted authorities. He therefore issued his proclamation, and while assum- 
ing to ùe performing his duty as a defender of the peace, made his arrange- 
mcnts for the spilling of a good deal of blood, Sherman entering hot-headedly 
into the plan, and 'V 001 seeming to encourage it. There has always ùeen a 
controversy ovcr ,V ool's share in it, Rherman asseverating that he gave hig 
promise to furnish assistance, and \Y 001 denying it. l\Iy own. opinion is 
that \Y ool's first impulse was toward suppression of the committee, hut he 
knew he had not the authority to issue arms an<l ammunition to the state 
without the order of the pres't of the U. S" and although so far from the 
seat of government that he did not know but a general of division might 
venture to do it, he could not hut remembtl the manner in which the secre- 
tary of war had rebuked his forwardness in the matter of the "r alker expe- 
dition, and besides the Oregon legi
lature had asked for his removal. There 
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Kip, and Shinn, and Gibson quarterlnaster. At the 
sanle tÏ1ne 10,000 stand of arU1S and 150,000 car- 
tridges ,vere brought Jo,vn from Benicia and stored at 
Alcatra.z At the presidio, under Colonel C. S. 1\ler- 


is no tloubt but that he misled Sherman and the governor at the first, by an 
im}Jlicd realliness to furnish arms to the enrolled militia, from which posi- 
tion he afterward withdrew. Sherman's plan, as arranged by himself, is 
given in his Memoirs, in which he says: 'I had agreed tnat if 'Y 001 would 
give us arms and ammunition out of the U. S. arsenal at Benicia, and if 
(;om. Farragut, of the navy, commanding the navy yard on :Mare island, 
woulù give U$ a ship, I would call out volunteers, and when a sufficient nU!ll- 
Lel' had responded, I would have the arms come down from Benicia in the 
ship, arm my men, take possession of a 32-pound gun battery at the marine 
hospital on Rincon point, thence command a dispersion of the unlawfully 
armed force of vigilance committee, aud arrest some of the leaders.' Appli- 
cation was made by Sherman to Farragut, who very sensibly di
couraged 
'taking part in civil broils,' and consented only to allow the sloop Jü/m 
Adams to drop down abreast of the city, 'for moral effect.' Sherman then 
determined to seize a mail steamer to bring down the army; state Quar. 
Gen. Kibbee opeued an office in the city to enroll companies, and the sup- 
pression of the vig. com" was firmly deciùed upon. III vain the vigilants 
remonstrated, assuring him there would be a collision, with terrilJle results; 
his reply was: 'Remove your fort; cease your midnight councils; and pre- 
vent your armed bodies from patrolling the streets.' Practically this was 
an ortler to restore the reign of the roughs, who now sided with the governor 
allJ Sherman, and gloried in the name and style of the' law and order party' 
-more pro}Jerly, the newspapers said, 'law-and-murder party.' Committees 
of the lJest citizens expostulated to no purpose; Johnson, Sherman, and 
Chief-ju::\tice Terry, who sat with his hat on, drawn over his eyes, and with 
his fett on a table, while the' damned pork merchants,' made a prepared 
speech, embracing a clear and fair statement of the condition of things in 
S. F., concluding 'with the assertion of the willingness of the committee to 
disband and submit to trial after a certain date not very remote. Finding 
that ,,, 001 had entirely withdrawn from his real or supposed first intention, 
and that no arms would he furnished by him, Sherman resigned his commis- 
sion, and Yolney E. Howard was appointed in his place. The history of 
the vigilance committee being fully given elsewhere, need not be repeated 
here. 'Yool's caution in the matter caused the governor's party tD charge 
him with falsehood aud deceit, and there ensued one of those controverÜes 
on paper for which he was famous. That the president sustained his policy 
of non-interference was apparent by the uninterrupted success of the com- 
mittee. 
But there was a rumor of his recall as early as Septemher, although it 
did not take place until Feb. 1857. On the 20th of 
larch he left Cal. to 
take the command of the department of the east, and the command of the 
Pacific department devolved upon Col Thomas T. Fauntleroy until the ar- 
rival of Gen. Newman S. Clarke, col Gth info Gen. Clarke found himself 
emlmrrassed not only by the insufficiency of force, hut by the policy of his 
predecessor. He arrived at Fort Vancouver, the military headquarters for 
the Columbia region, about the last of J nne, and without attempting to en- 
force a peaceahle condition of the Indians in the upper country, contented 
himself with excluding the white men who had commenced its settlement, 
and leaving the troops in garrison. Under these conditions there was no 
'War, hut neither was there any peace deser\Ting the name. 
In 
ray 1838, Colonel Steptoe, feeling that there should be something 
done to impress the Indians, who were growing insdent and troublesome 
about the fort, with the power of the U, S., set out to make a reconnaisance 
RIST. CAL., VOL. VII. 30 
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chant, ,vas one artillery cOlnpany, Captain Landlnan, 
and Lieutenants Chandler and Haluilton, with re- 
cruits, etc., in all 115 men. At Beuicia, Colonel 
Andrews commanding, the garrison consisted of COln- 
panies G. and K., 6th infantry, 162 men, lieutenants 
Corley, Sawtelle, and Moore. The arsenal ,vas in 
charge of Lieutenant }'fcAllister ,vith 41 men of the 


of the country to Fort Colville, with a command of 159 men and a supply 
train. He was attacked soon aftt.r crossing the Snake river by a combined 
force of several tribes, and forced to fall hack, after a hard battle, in whicq 
he lost two dragoon officers, Capt. H. P. Taylor amI Lieut 'Villiam Gaston, 
and a number of men. This affair opened the eyes of General Clarke to the 
disposition of these tribes, and he determined to subdue them. To accom- 
plish this he was forced to bring together troops from the most distant post", 
even from Yuma and San Diego, whence were drawn 3 companies of the 3d 
artillery, under Capt. Keyes, and officered by 1st lieuts Robert O. Tyler, 
James L. 'Vhite, Dunbar R. Ransom, and 2d limIts Hylase B. Lyon, George 
B. F. Dandy. and Lawrence Kip. From Umpqua another company of this 
regiment was taken, commanded by Lieutenant George P. Ihrie and James 
Howard, making with those at the Columbia river posts six companies, a 
larger number of this company than had been together since it was wrecked 
on the San Francisco five years before. General Clarke accompanied the 
troops to Vancouver, where Steptoe ancl '"\Yright were summoned for consul- 
tation. It was not until August that all things were in readiness, when a 
large force, consisting of dragoons, artillery (serving as infantry), howitzer 
and rifle companies, with a large train and guards, moved north of Snake 
river over the route pursued by Steptoe the previous year. On the 1st of 
Sept., being at Four I...akes in the Spokane country, the Indians attacked, 
and a hattle ensued in which they suffered severely Proceeding onward to 
the Cæl1r de Alêne territory, laying waste the native villages, and capturing 
and killing the Indian horses, great loss was inflicted, the several tribes en- 
gaged in the battle of Steptoe's butte, a point near the present town of Col- 
fax, being utterly subjugated anil compelled to sue for peace. The Yakimas 
also 'were punished, and a number of the chiefs hanged. The operations of 
this summer, known as 'Clarke and \Vright's campaign,' were in direct 
opposition to the policy of Gen. 'V 001, and won for these officers the applause 
of the inhabitants of Oregon and '"\Yashington. But before the intention of 
Clarke to open the country for settlement had heen made known, the depart- 
ment of the Pacific was divided into the departments of Cal. and Oregon, and 
Gen. "Tilliam S. Harney placed in command of Oregon, his first act being to 
issue a proclamation removing the inhibition against the settlement of the 
eastern part of the territories of Oregon and 'Vashington. For this he re- 
ceived the thanks of the legislature and the applause due to Clarke's design. 
The department of Oregon was of brief duration. Harney, for his med- 
dling with civil affairs, and his patriotic zeal in the San Juan imbroglio, 
creating some anxiety at 'Vashington, being summoned thither in 1860 upon 
the pretense that his evidence was required in estimating the Oregon war 
deht, and after some gentle reproof placed in command of the department 
of the west, relieving Gen. E. V. Sumner. The two departments on the 
Pacific were soon after consolidated under Clark. 
Ieantime the Gth infan- 
try regiment hacl arrived in Cal. from Utah in 1858 and heen distributed to 
the different posts. It was strengthened in Dec. 18GO, together with the 1st 
dragoons hy 200 recruits from the east who arrived by :sea nuder the com- 
manet of Lieut-col C. S. Merchant of the 3d artillery, commanding- at the 
presidio of S. F. The territory of Arizona, unorganizell, belollgeù to the 
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ordnance corps, in all about 500 troops in the vicinity. 
In the department ,vere 3,650, of ,vhom 1,725 ,vere 
stationed in Californi3, and 1,925 in Oregon and 
Washington. 
On the 19th of April, General Johnston resigned 
his conul1and, and on the 24th arrived, unannounced, 
to succeed hin1, Brigadier-general Ed,vin V. SUlllner, 
of l\Iassachusetts birth, and second only belo,v Gene- 
ral Scott in arlny rank, On the following day the 
sententious order was issued: "In COlIlpliance ,vith 
special order No. 86, ,var department, adjutant- 
general's office, Washington, J\Iarch 23, 1861, I hereby 
assunle Co 111m and of this department. All concerned 
,vill govern thelnselves accordingly." The moral effect 
of this brief ,yarning was to lift a load of suspense and 
apprehension off the n1Ìnds of loyal citizens. 


Pacific department, and on account of the ceaseless hostilities of the Apaches 
anù other tribes, stood in need of a considerable army; but it had, in fact, 
two posts, forts Breckenridge and Buchanan, each ahout GO miles from 
Tucson, in. different directions, and a third, Camp :Mojave, on the east 
bank of the Colorado, none of which could much more than hold their own 
in the Indian country. Had it not been for them and the California militia, 
immigration must have ceased. In 1858, Et1ward O. Smith, a citizen, 
rescued 120 persons from star'Tation at the 
IojaYe crossing of the Colorado 
where the Indians had attacked them and prevcnted them moving. The 
Indian war in this quarter in 1859 employed volunteers as well as regulars, 
It was expected that sixteen companies from Texas would occupy Arizona 
under Lieut-col Pitcairn 'Morrison, and Reeve; but only four arrived in the 
territory before events so shaped themselves that the remainder were called 
in another direction, 
Late in IS:>9 11ajor-gen. Scott arrived in California, whence after a brief 
stay he repaired to Puget sound to asscrt the rights of the United States in 
the San Juan dispute with (heat Britain. He returned home in November. 
In October I8GO General Clarke died, and for a few months succeeding Col 
George 'Yright commanded the òept of the Pacific, to which about the fir::;t 
of the following year Brevet Brigadier General Albert Sidney Johnston was 
a3signet1, Johnston was an accomplished officer and gentleman, about 
who,-;e otherwise spotless fame there must ever hang the suspicion, amount- 
ing alnlOst to certainty, that he accepted the command of the Pacific depart- 
ment with the intent to deliver the forts into the hands of rehel conspirators. 
He resigned his Utah command ahout the time of the secession of South 
Carolina, an(l although in sympathy with the rebellious states, which should 
l:a,-e prevented him from accepting another command under the U. 8., 
alluweJ. 111m
elf to be sent where he knew he woulJ be required by the south, 
In a certain case to act as a traitor. That he was saveJ ÍrOIJl the completion 
of the scheme was due to the watchfulness of both sides, one discovering 
the plot and appointing his successor, and the other warning him of the dis- 
covery, so that he could. resign before he was supersederl. He served in the 
confederate army, and died on the field of ShÏioh. Of this I have spoken 
elsewhere. 
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It \vas understood that in the event of a war, the 
regp.lar troops "\vould be needed at th e east, and not 
only they, but volunteers also. The Jfirst Regiment 
California Infantry \yas a spontaneous organization, 
springing into life upon the arriyal of the ne\vs of the 
fall of Fort SUl11pter. It ","'as ho,vever driHcd by 
regular tacticians, and its field officers selected froIl1 
the army. Captain H. 'iV. Halleck, being appointed 
111ajor general of the 2d division of state 111ilitia, ill 
J\;Iay called. on all good citizens in the counties of this 
division to forln theITIselves into cOlnpanies, battalions, 
aEd reginlents, promising arms should there be call for 
their services. Lieutenant John Han1ilton, 3d ar- 
tillery, ,vas Inade the n1ilitary instructor of the 2ò 
di vision of California Inilitia, and the 111ilitary spirit 
ran high. The volunteers hoped to be allo\ved to 
serye in the east, the anlbition to distinguish them- 
selves upon the battlefield being the great incentive to 
enlistment. But in this they were to be disappointed, 
and the 1st infantry \vas even deprived of its proper 
place on the roster by the professional jealousy of its 
officers, who refused to be superseded by a regular 
officer. 17 


Ij :Major Carleton of the army heing ordered to march with this regiment 
into Arizona and New Mexico, and finding it in a rebellious temper, estab- 
lished a recruiting camp named after the adjutant-general of Sumner's staff 
Richard C. Dunn, and with a part of the original 1st infantry and such 
others as flocked to his standard had an expedition ill the field in the autumn, 
of which the 1st infantry, as raised by him, was an important part. He 
was promoted in April 1 SG2 to be brig. -gen, of vol.. and Joseph R, 'Yest 
'was promoted to the colonelcy first, and Edwin A. Rigg second, His army 
consisted besides the 1st of the 5th Cal. inf., Col George 'V. Bowie, the bt 
hattalion. Cal. cav., Lieut-col E. E. Eyre, one company of the 2d Cal. cav., 
Capt. John C. Cremony, and one battery of the 3d U. S. artil, Lieut John 
B. 
hinn-in all about 2,500 mcn. The column marched from San Pedro to 
the Rio Grande, and performed well the part assigned to it of fighting In- 
dians, and driving hack rebels from the frontiers of New Mexico and Colo- 
rado. 'Vhen the 1st and 5th inf. regiments had bcen three years in the 
field, the 1st veteran info regiment was formed by a transfer of troops from 
these two, in the department of New l\Iexico, and was commanded by Lieut- 
col E. A. Rigg. It performed important service on the line operated on 1:; 
the Cal. column. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous regiment of the Cal. vols ill the service of 
the U. S. on the Pacific coast was the 2d cav., commanded at first hy the 
experienced cavalry officer A. J. Smith, with whom the reader is familiar as 
captain, but who became a brigadier-general a few months after the war be- 
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gan, when Columbus Sims became cd of the regiment, holding the position 
for little over one year. George H. E\-an:'l was then promoted to the colonelcy, 
but resigned in May 18û3 and was succeclled first by \ \ïlliam J one::;, and 
secollli by Edward ,McGarry. Jones's cOlllmi8
ion was revoked in Ibû4. The 
rc(riment Inarched thow:,ands of miles, and skirmished with lndians from 
:K
w :Mexico to Oregon. Col Evalls fuught a battle near Camp Iuùependence 
in Owen river valley in the spring of lð':
 for which he received particular 
commelllla.tion from his superiors. On the 29th of Jan. lðû;
, companie
 A 
II, K, and 1\1., 2d cavalry, under :Maj. Edward :McGarry, and K company 
of the 3d Ca!. inf" all under command of Co! P. E. Conner, fought tl1e 
ShO.:ihones, under Chief Pocatello, who had killed many immigrani3 on the 
road to CaI., Idaho, and 1\Iontana) nmking a.. great slaughter. 
The 311 infantry regiment of Ca!. vol's, numbering I,G:)-1 memhers, whose 
col was Patrick E, Connor, renowned for his fighting qualities, was organized 
at Stockton aud Benicia, and was employed in protecting the Central over- 
land route from Nevada, eastward, having a rough, ungrateful Rervice. 
Connor was promoted brig. gen. }'lareh 29, 1863, when Robert Pollock be- 
came eol. On the expiration of the term of the origillalmemLers of the regi- 
ment, organized into a battalion under Lieut-col \Yilliam J\L J olms, and fi- 
nally mu.,tered out in July 18GG. It was knov.n as the 3d hat. of int The 
2d info reg., consisting of 1,980 men, which should have been the 1st, wa
 
organized at Camp 
umner in 
ept. 18GI, and employed in defending the 
frontier of California, \Yashingtoll, and Idaho, ahout ha.lf the reg. being sent 
to the north, and marching from l>uget Sound to Fort Boise, which they e.:;- 
tablishe<l, and from Fort \YaHa \\T aHa to Fort Colville. The remainder 
served in the Humholdt country against the Indians, until the expiration of 
the term of enlistment of most of the men, when in 18G! they were re-or- 
ganizeJ hy col T. F. \Y right, and orùered to Arizona by ßlcDoweíl in 18ü3. 
The other volunteer organizations of 1861 were the 1st cav., and 3d, 4th and 
3th info regiments. The 1st Cavalry organization was effected hy Lieut-col 
B. F. Davis of the regular army, who was killed at Gravelly Fonl. It con- 
sisted until 18G3 of but five companies, 'whose first rendezvous was at Camp 
Merchant, in Oakland. It went by steamer to Los Angeles, and marched 
thence to San Bernardino, where it was mounted. Davis heing ordered to 
join his regiment in the east in Nov., the command devolved upon :Uaj. E. 
E. Eyre. In Feh. lSG:! the hattalion was ordered to Fort Yuma, on its ,vay 
to the Rio Grande to relieve Canby, and to join the column from Cal. in 
1\ ew }'Iexico. A second battalion of seven companies was raised in 18G3 
and sent to join the regiment, of which David Ferguson was commissioned 
col, Eyre ha\-ing resigned in Nov. 18G2. Ferguson was dismissed for lea\'- 
ing hi.s post, anli O;5car:\1. Brown succeeded him. The regiment took part 
in the campaign against the Kavajoes, who were subdued, and placed on the 
re'ìervation at Fort Sumner. A part of the reg. also fought the Comanches, 
and had altogether perhaps one hundred engagements with Indians during 
the several years it occupied New :Uexico and Texas. '\Villiam }'IcCleave 
became col in 18G6, and the regiment was mustered out at the end of that 
year, at the presidio of S. F. This regiment numbered 1,830 members. The 
4th inÌantry regiment was organized in Sep. 18GI by Col Henry }'J. Juòah, of 
the regular army, who resigned in :Kov. and was succeeded by Ferris }'ore- 
man who commanded until August 18G2, when he was succeeded by James 
F. Curtis. The reg. served in southern Cal. and Arizona. On the expira- 
tion of the term of service of the earlier memhers it waS re-organized with 
five companies under Lieut Col E. \Y. Hilliyer, and was used to garrison 
posts until 1866, whell it was mustered out. The men of this reg. volun- 
teered in Placerville, Shasta, Auburn, Sac., and San Diego, and numbered 
I,G39 exclusive of one company; which preserved no register. The 5th info 
reg. was also drawn from the northern part of the state, and COlllposed of 
young al1d vigorous men, It was organized at Camp Union, two miles he- 
low Sac., by Col John Kellogg of the regular army, who re:signed to go east 
iu October, where George \V. Bowie accepted the commission tenùereù him 
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by the governor, ancl commandecl until the expiration of term. The regi- 
ment, numhering nearly 1,000 men, was ordered to southern Ca!. in the 
spring of I S(j
, and a part accompanied Carleton's column to Arizona. CuI 
Bowie held the remainder at Fort Yuma until ordered hy Gen. "'right to 
return to take the command at Drum Barracks, to prevent threatened trouUe 
here. In l.s(j:
 these troops marched to New :l\Iexico and EI Paso, a continuous 
march of 1,030. In Nov. It;ü4 all the men of COIllpallY A, whose term of service 
had 110t expired, were tran
ferred to the 1st veteran inf.
 and the regiment 
'was mustered out in the fullowing Jan. The Gth info reg., numbering 1,243 
men, was organized at Bellicia in 18ö3 by Col Henry 
1. J3lack of the regular 
army, and was stationed chiefly at that place, although several companies 
engaged in Indian fighting. It was a fine regiment, and was mustered out 
in Oct., 1865. The 7th info was not organized until 1864 by Col Charles H. 
Lewis. It served ill Arizona, and participated in .the battle of Chiricahui 
mountains. It was mustered out in ISGG. The 8th info 'was the last Cal. 
regiment raised under the congressional act of July, 18G4, and consisted of 
ten companies of a total membership of 9GO. Company A. was stationed at 
Fort Point until Feb., 18G5
 when it was transferred to \Yash. Tel'. until 
October. Co. B, was sent to Fort Stevens, Oregon, about the same time. 
The other companies were stationed at Fort Point, Alcatraz, Angel I., and 
Benicia barracks. The col of the regimcnt was A, L. Andcrson. It was 
mustered out Oct. 24, 18GJ. III ::\Iay, ISG3, Lieut-col K G. "
hipple organ- 
ized the 1st bat. of 
Iountaineers in Humholdt county, its purpose baing to 
fight the Indians of southern Or. and northern Cal., who took advantage of 
the civil war to get in some hard blows against American settlers. The bat. 
was mounted, and consisted of six companies and continued in the service 
to the close of the rebellion, their commander having been brevetted colonel. 
Another organization was the 1st oat. of native cav., effected in ISG:
 by 
:l\1aj. Salvador Vallejo, .Andreas Pico haying declined the commission. Val- 
lcj 0 resigned in 18(j5
 and was succeeded hy John C. Cremony. The bat. 
was composed chiefly of young natives, and numbered 47G nlembers, uni- 
formed like the U. S. cavalry, well mounted, and good riders. 
All of the above named }'(
giments and 11arts of regiments served out their 
periods of enlistment on the Pacific coast, or at least west of the rebel frontier. 
Their patriotism was of that superior sort ,vhich enabled them, while burn- 
ing with ardor to fight OIl the more glorious, if fratricidal, fields of the civil 
war, to suppress their ambition and serve on the outposts of civilization, if 
the government required such service. But their duty was by no means in- 
significant. They were charged with the safe-keeping of all the western 
slope of the continent within United States limits, and with keeping clo:::;ell 
the highways against the agents of secession from the Texas line to 8ml 
Diego. There were, however, some who could not forego the gratification of 
their zeal, but who must fight for country and glory. Of these was the Califor- 
nia Hundred, a select body of young and expert equestrians, organized in S
n 
Francisco in 18ü2 by Lieut-col Ringgold of the regular army. Their cal)tam 
was J, Sewell Reed, promoted major, and succeeded by Li
ut 
rclllb
ld 
:McKendry, also promoted major and colonel. Reed v;as kIlled In actlUll 
with :\Iosehy's Guerillas at Drainsville, Virginia, in 18G4. The Cal. Hun- 
dred paid its expenses from the date of the organization of the company un- 
til accepted into service in the ea3t. It fought in 23 general enß.ag
ment8, 
and lost many of its number killed, mortally woulHled, and nnssmg. It 
was mustered out at Fairfax Court House July 20, 18C5, its last engagement 
heing at Cedar Creek under General Sheridan. The banner carried hy the 
company was presented by Daniel K orcross, and was a Bcar Flag. UpOll 
arriving in ::\Iassachusetts the American flag was presented to tI
e cOml?any 
hy 
Iiss Ahhy A. Lorel of C'harlestown, but it was ne'"cr borne III the field. 
Both flags are preservetl in the state archives. Following, shortl
 aftcr Cle 
hun(lretl was the Cal. hat. of 400 men which went to offer Its serVICes to the 
government early in 1 Sß3. They were assigned to duty in the 2d :\Iassachu- 
setts cav., of which regiment the hun
lre(l also formed a l?art of 

le fi::d bat. 
The Cal. vat. auù Ca!. Huuùred met 111 July, 18G3, at Celltrenlle, "., amI 
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served together thereafter. They were terribly earnest fighters, and won 
applause from the enemy who made havoc in their ranks. Uf the 500 Cali- 
fornians of the l\tIassachusetts regiment only 182 rcmained to be mustered 
out at the close of the war. The major of the bat. '..'as De'Vitt C. Thomp- 
son, one of the founders of the California guarù of 1849. 
The whole number of troops raised in Cal. during the war was 16,231, or 
more than the whole of the U. S. army at its cOllunenceUlent, and far in 
excess of the state's quota. To the instructions given hy the regular officers 
by whose exertions the several regiments were raised, and for a time com- 
manded, the excellence of the service was largely due. From it the militia 
of the state caught a valual)le esprit du corps which has descended to the 
present. From the volunteer army list in Cal. a numher of appointments 
were made to the regular army, notably Stephen G. 'Vhipple, Thomas F. 
'Yright, Robert Pollock, and Ambrose ß. Hooker to be 1st lieuts; Samuel 
Smith, A. Starr, 2d lieuts. 
On the mustering out of the troops in the service of the general govern- 
ment, 88 militia companies under various names formed to serve, if required, 
in their re
pective localities, or to re
pond to a call from the governor, were 
disbanded, and the legislature of 1866 passed an act declaring that the or- 
ganized uniformed troops of the state should be designateJ. as the national 
guard of the state of California, not to exceed in all 80 companies, G4 being 
of infantry, 12 of cavalry, and 4 of artillery, located with regard to the mil- 
itary wants of the state, and means of concentration. The national guard 
was divided into six brigades, and the tactics prescribed for the regular 
army was made the practise of the Guard. The number of companies was 
reduceù by the next legislature to 60, and a few changes made, but the 
morale of the militia remains excellent to this time. 
'lhat California enjoyed peace when men were conspiring to erect a Pacific 
empire was due, if, not first, still in a great measure, to the prudence and 
firmness of generals Sumner and \Vright, who while the government was 
withdrawing the regular troops, one regiment after another, raised up others 
from the people, trained them, and set them to guard half of the public 
domain, with the inhabitants thereof. SmIlner was called east in Oct. 1861, 
and \V right placed temporarily in command of the department, with the 
expectation that Gen. J. 'V, Denver would be ordered to Cal., an expecta- 
tion which was not fulfilled, owing to some opposition from Californians. 
Instead, \Vright was commissioned Lrig.-gcn., and placed permanently ill 
command. He was superseded in June 18G4 by 1\iajor-gen. Irwin :l\IcDowell, 
whose soldierly qualities could not overcome the regret with which Califor- 
nians suffered the exchange, effected, it was believed, by private enmity. In 
a farewell letter addressed to the people, \V right hinted at the cause of the 
transfer: 'Had I for a moment yielded to the insane demands of a radical 
press and its co-laborers, I should have filled my forts with political prisoners 
to gratify personal hatred, causing such an outburst of indignation at such a 
couri5e as to render it almost certain that civil war and bloodshed would have 
followed.' But to escape the condemnation of some in such troublous times 
was probaLly impossible. He was assigned to the command of the depart- 
meut of Oregon in 18G;}, and perished by the wreck of the steamer Brother 
Jonathan on his way to his post, having served on the Pacific coast for twelve 
years. Gen. :McDoweIl remained in Cal. until the close of the war, com- 
mending himself to the people, as Sumner and 'V right had done, by the purest 
patriotism. 
The following is a list of the officers commanding the Jepartment of 
California without interruption to the present: On the 23d of Feb., 1849, the 
third or Pacific division was estahlish{;d by the ",val' dept, including the tenth 
and eleventh military departments, Brev. :Maj, -gen. Persifer F. Smith, col 
mounted rifles, assuming command, with headquarters at S, F., which were 
transferred to Sonoma in June. Gen. Smith was relim.ed by:Maj. \Vashing- 
ton Seawell, 2d infantry, assuming command April 29, 1851, which command 
he retained until July 9th, when Brev. llrig,-gen. Ethan A. Hitchcock, 2d 
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inf., relieved him, and transferred headquarters to Benicia in the following 
Oct. The name of the command was changed to department of the l)acitic 
in Oct. 185:3, and on the 17th of Feb., 1854:, Maj.-gen. John E. Wool assumcd 
command, with headquarters at Benicia. He commanded until the lUth of 
Feb., 1857, 'Yhen he w
s relieved by Col !homas T.: Fauntl
roy, bt dragoons, 
who was reheved AprIl 29th by Brev. Bng.-gen. Newman S. Clarke, ()th info 
who established headquarters at S. }'., where they have since remained. Th
 
dcsignation of the command was changed to that of the department of Cal. 
in October 1838. Gen. Clarke died at S. F, Oct. 17, I8GO, when Lieut-col 
Bcnjamin L. Beall, 1st dragoons, suc-ceeded to the command from that time 
until Jan. 14, 18(H, when he was relieved by Col and Brev. Brig.-gen. Albert 
K Johnston, 2d cav., who announced that his command 'was to he called the 
department of the Pacific. On the 25th of the following April he was re- 
lieved by Brig,-gen. Eùwin V. Sumner, who was succeeded Oct, 17th hy 
Brig.-gen. of volunteers George '\Vright, who commanded until July I, 18G4, 
when he was relieved by :Maj.-gen. of vols Irwiu :McDowell. Again, :Maj.- 
Gen, Henry 'V. HaBeck being assigned to the command of the military t1ivi- 
sion of the Pacific on the 30th of August, I8G5, retained it until June I, 18G9, 
when it was taken by l\:1aj. -gen, George H. Thomas, who died :March 28, 
1870, when l\laj. -gen. George 1t1. Schofield was assigned to the command, 
which he held until July 1, 1876, at which time Gen. l\lcDowell was a second 
time assigned to the command of this division, which comprised also the de- 
partment of the Columbia, commanded by Brig.-gen. O. O. Howard, and the 
dept of Arizona, commanded by Col 0, B. 'Villcox, 12th inf., and the dept 
of Alaska, created in l\Iarch 1868. In June 1875, so much of the territory of 
Idaho as lay east of the extension of the westcrn boundary of Utah, and 
embracing Fort Hall, was detached from the dept of Cal. and addcd to the 
dept of the Platte. On the 15th of Oct., ]882, Gen. Schotield relieved Gen. 
McDowell, and was himself relieved Nov. 30, 1883, by ,l\1aj. -gen. JolIn Pope, 
who retained the command until 1\1 arch IG, 1886, when he retired, and :Maj.- 
gen. Howard was assigned to this division. 
The coast defenses of the state are not numerous. At S. F. the principal 
fortification is at Fort Point projection of the Presidio reservation which 
forms one side of the entrance to the harbor. It is situated upon the south- 
ern side of the channel, and consists of large casemated works, and exten- 
sive exterior earthen batteries en barbette, for the largest size of guns and 
mortars, On the opposite sille of the cllannel is Lime Point, where other 
detached batteries are placed. Lying north of S. F., and almost directly 
facing Golden Gate is Fort Alcatraz, on a small rocky island, which is com- 
pletely.covered w
th fortifications of open barbette batteries. This is alt:o 
the military prison. Angel island, north of Alcatraz, and Point San José 
north of Point Lamb, were fortified in a temporary manner during the civil 
war, but were allowed to decay, and have now to be reconstructed. The 
great improvement in ordnance within a few years has rendered it necessary 
for the government to make an appropriation of several millions for strength- 
ening its fortifications and providing new guns of more modern size and 
capacity- The only other harbor furnished with fortifications is that of San 
Diego, where a small amount has been expended by the gov. for earthworks. 
The naval arm of defence has been similarly neglected, with the excep- 
tion of 1'1.are Islana Navy Yarc! which from first to last has cost the govern- 
ment large sums of money, and is, perhaps, the most commodious work of its 
kind in the world. But the decline of the merchant marine service, and the 
small need heretofore of an armed squadron in the Pacific, lIas made it of 
comparatively little use in proportion to its cost. Several old governm
nt 
vessels lie rotting in the gradually increasing deposit of river silt, and mIll- 
ing dehris which is lessening the depth of water both in the channel and 
upon the side-flats. There has hecn some thougbt of removing the navy 
yard and allowing the Central Pacific railroad company to acquire the island 
for the estahlishment of foundries, workshops, depots, ana ship-yards, but 
no such transfer {If a magnificent property has yet taken place. and the gov- 
ernment surveyors and engineers report annually very slight changes. 
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Much is saicl of the defenceless condition of the city, the navy yard, and 
the Rcnicia ars,enal. Congress withstood all such criticisms for years, hut 
in 188S an appropriation of 85,000,000 was agreed to hy the senate for the 
repair of fortitications, hut rejected hy the house, which left the state in its 
former condition of practical defencelessness. 'Vhether the predicted mis- 
fortune will follow is for the future to determine; hut nothing can alter the 
fact that vast sums have been saved by the neglect, for such has been the 
improvement in war vessels and heavy ordnance that expensive changes 
must have been made every few years. At the close of the late war the sea- 
coast' fortifications of the United States, and the American navy were 
quite equal to those of other countries. In the two decades last past, 
while Europe has made great progress, this country has apparently remained 
indifferent. Only very recently was California permitted to have a steel 
cruiser, the contract for which was let to a S, F. firm. Floating batteries 
will hereafter take a foremost rank in the defences of S. F., the long range 
of the guns now in use on ships of war enabling them to throw shells quite 
over the shore batteries, and from a distance \\ hich would place them out of 
reach of the latter. In the meantime, the inventi\
e genius of the country is 
110t diminishing, and our neighbors are at peace with us. 
The United 
tates naval force in the Pacific is insignificant, there being 
few harbors, no detached territory, and a small merchant marine to be pro- 
tected even in the event of war. In 18G2 there was a proposition made to 
establish a naval academy at San Francisco, which, howe\?er, was not carried 
out. In 1874 an act was passed by the legislature establishing and maintain- 
ing a training ship to instruct boys in seamanship and the mechanic arts 
connected with it, an appropriation being made for that purpose by the city 
and county of San Francisco, and a vessel furnished by the navy depart- 
ment. By the provisions of this act "any male person under eighteen years 
of age who shall be convicted of any misdemeanor" might be sentenced to 
serve his term of imprisonment on board of the training ship. In 1876 the 
law was amended to exclude convicts from serving out their terms on this 
ship; and was still further amended in 1878 by receiving boys from any 
counties to the number of 100, the state paying their expenses. The boys 
trained for seamen were placed 011 board merchant vessels when fitted for 
duty, a good disposition to be made of bacl boys. But the change of consti. 
tution in 1879 rendered it illegal for the state to appropriate money for the 
purpose, and the training school was abandoned. :Military tactics and drill 
are taught at several preparatory schools in the state. The history of our 
institutions, however, leads to the conclusion that except when we have some 
great object in view we think little about fighting and the glories of war. 
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THAT part of the early intercourse between abo- 
riginal Americans and Europeans 'v hich propeì'l y be- 
longs to history lllay be briefly given. For short 
,york ,vas l1lade of it in California. The savages 
,vere in the way; the miners and settlers were arro- 
gant and inlpatient; there ,ycre no nlÍssionaries or 
others present ,vith evcn the poor pretense of soul- 
saving or civilizing. It ,vas one of the last hUlIlan 
hunts of civilizatioll, and the basest and most brutal 
of thenl all. 
'Ve do not kno\v ,vhy the Digger Indians of Cali- 
fornia ,vere so shabbily treated by nature; why ,vith 
such fair surroundings they ,vere made so Hluch lo\ver 
in the scale of intelligence than their neighbors; but be- 
ing lo\v, and unsophisticated, in a 111eaSUre harllllcss 
until trodden upon, surely it was not a lllark of high 
l11erit on the part of the new con1ers to externlinate 
thelll so quickly. They were \vithout houses or dress, 
\vith hardly any kno\vledge of agriculture, and 
almost devoid of religious iJeas, roan1Ïng through 
forest and plain in search of roots and berries, slllall 
galne and fish, iUlprovident and dependent wholly 
( 474) 
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on the products of the seasons. Split into petty 
bands, they ,,,,ere kept apart by a confusing lllultipli- 
city of tongues.! 
The professed ailll of the early 111issionaries, to 
spread civilization, ,vould appear to have discovered a 
prolific field; but indolent in n1Ïnd as ,veIl as body, 
the natives offered no encouragelllent, and the fathers 
soon adopted the plan of extending the pupillage sys- 
teln of 1\Iexico into actual serfdoln on this renlote 
frontier. Gathered partly by force fron1 their hunt- 
ing-fields and haunts, \vith their nomadic allurelnents, 
the Ind,ians were set to toil on plantations; not se- 
verely, for friar rule ,vas telupered by religion; but 
without any incentives or hopes beyond those of a 
sla\Te, and lllaintained in a politic condition of ignorance 
and abjection. The sale and decay of the n1Ïssions 
brought further hardships to the fold A fe,v had ac- 
quired sufficient kno,vledge of settled cust0111S to re- 
nlain either as hangers-on of the colonists or to 
Inanage a field or cattle range of their own. The rest 
drifted back among their roan1Ïng kindred to revel in 
savage freedolll, ,vith lnany a fresh vice to poison the 
good nature of an abasing indifference. IluLued ,vith 
a certain taste for the cOlnforts of their forlHer life, 
notably for In eat, they found additional incentive for 
horse and cattle stealing, partly in retaliation for the 
overbearing manners and harsh treatnlent so often ex- 
pel.ienced fr0111 their 11exican n1asters. This feeling 
had in Inany directions gro,vn bitter, and during the 
conquest by the United States it led to a lllore men- 
acing attitude, nlarked by at.rocities. 
 
In the southern half of the state the ,vild Indians 
,vere practically restricted to the Coast range and 
yalleys east,vard. On the lower San Joaquin and 


1 Trihal distinctions were especially numerous among the degraded central 
hordes, known as diggers. For a list of tribes, wIth bounlla:::ies, etc., I refer 
to my Native Rnc(J8, i., iii" v. passim 

 Such as the massaCI e of a number of Hispano-Californians. See my 
11 ist. Cal., v. 5G7, etc. 
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beyond, the influence of the lnissions faded into a still 
fainter impress left by occasional coutact ,vith settlelÌ 
outposts, and \vith kidnappers froill n1Ïssions and. 
pueblns The gold discovery brought thenl a share 
of affluence,3 but the increased intercourse "\vith 'v hite 
adventurers led to degrading habits, particularly 
drunkenness and prostitution, 'v hich acquired further 
virulence frolH the fostûred taste for finery, and the 
disposition to linger round 111ining camps to pick up 
cast-oft' ('lothing and refuse. 4 ']]le attendant train of 
disease produced sadder havoc in their ranks than 
s,vord or fan1Îne. 
The 1110st prominent feature of their contact ,vith 
the gold-seekers ,vas abuse on the part of white 1uen, 
and consequent retaliation. A hatred for Indians 
,vas acquired on the plains, fr01ll "\yhich the milder 
tri bes of California had to suffer. Then follo,ved the 
rush of llliners into regions hitherto claillled as tribal 
ranges, with consequent encounters, and the slaughter 
or repulse of less strong intruders, [) 111any of \v hOln 
found to their cost that the confidence inspired by the 
111ilder natives of the lo,ver Sacra1llento ,vas lllisplaceJ. 
\vhcn applied to the fiercer clans of the north and of 
the hills. The old practice of kidnapping continued 
in force, partly owing to the high price of labor, partly 
for iUlllloral purposes. 
Race antagonislu, for llluch of ,vhich the 1Iexicans 
were responsible, brought on Inanyevil complications; 
later caIne lllalctreatment by agents, \\Tith clnbezzle- 
ment of presents and property pertaininz to the wards, 


3PartIy in working for the white men, partly for themseh-es, the women 
being generally set to dig for the men, Bm'stow's Stat., ,MS., ii. 
4 They never learned to duly appreciate the value of money. Traders 
could readily cheat them. Beads and flaming colors took their fancy, and 
liquor their brains. Gl"imslww's Næl"r., 
1S., 44-8; Fay's Stat., :\18., }.3-]7; 
Ce8m', 008a8, 
18., 17. Though women were readily soleI, yet hus1lanll::i 
proyed occasionally strict. Overland, xii. 24; Little's Stat., :ð1S., 7; ltlattlH'Il'- 
son's Oal. Aif., 1\18., 4-7; Oonnor'.
 Earl]! DaJls, 
IS., 3-4; Ddrlllo's Life, 309, 
ä s('(1.; Oal. Oourier, Aug 17, 2:{, 31, 1830, Feb. 19-20, 
1arch 29, IS3]: Pac. 
Ncu'i;;" Aug, 2:1, 26, Oct. }, 
5 In 1848 the Trinity ]{iver Indians ùrove back prospectors, roused a::; they 
were against early trappers. 
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and disregarded treaties and crilninal neglect by the 
governlnent. 6 The indifference and errors of the lat- 
ter were a main cause for the Il1any "Tanton outrages. 
Thus it is that the California valley cannot grace 
her annals \vith a single Indian \var bordering on re- 
spectability. It can boast, ho\vever, a hundred or 
t"TO of as brutal butcherings, on the part of our hon- 
est n1Ïners and brave pioneers, as any area of equal 
extent in our republic. The poor natives of Califor- 
nia had neither the strength nor the intelligence to 
unite in any forlllÍdable numbers; hence, when no,v 
and then one of them plucked up courage to defend 
his \vife and little ones, or to retaliate on one of the 
111any outrages that ,vere constantly being perpe- 
trated upon then1 by \vhite persons, sufficient excuse 
was offered for the n1Íners and settlem to band and 
shoot do\vn any Indians they n1et, old or young, in- 
nocent ur guilty, friendly or hostile, until their appe- 
tite for blood, ,vas appeased. 
The U llited States authorities began in 1847 to in- 
terest thelnselves in behalf of their ,yards by appoint- 
ing agents,1 and reconllnended the people to aid the 
priests in prollloting industry alnong the Indians 
in the southern coast counties, without interfering in 
their internal governn1ent under elected alcaldes. i 
The legislature passed a special law April 22, 1850, 
for their governn1ent and care, which confirn1ed them 
in possession of their villages, although o\vners of the 
land were at liberty to arrange with them for occupying 


6 Official swindlers have heen the rule rather than the exception. Hayes' 
IndÙJ..ll."I, v. 225; i. 7G-85. Encroachments on reservations formed later a fre- 
quent cause for ill-feeling. Alta CaZ., Oct. 6, 1831; U.S. Gov. Doc., congo 34, 
scss. 3, if. Ex. Doc, 76, p. 127-30. 
1 Va.llejo. as sub-agent for the Sonoma region, extending to Clear lake; 
Sutter for Sac. and San Joaquin, each with 8750 salary, and J. D. Hunter as 
agent for the south, with headquarters at San Luis Rey. They had power 
merely to admonish and watch oyer their charges. Kearney in J849 placed 
the suh-agents to act till the regular a:!?pointees should arrive, Riley recom- 
mending three for San Joaquin anJ S:.cramento yalleys. Pres't .J.11c8sage, 
congo 38, sess. I. i. 171. 
t< U S. Gov. Doc., congo 31, sess. I, H. E:r. Dor., 17, p. 701. Halleck's 
circular in Avila, Doc. 6. This applied particularly to mission Indians. 
The property reserved for churches and priests should be respected. 
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some special section of it. A confined tenancy at the 
lllost, for neither landed rights nor citizen privilcO'cs 
were accorded. They n1ight be hirpd to ,vork under 
contract, and by a special provision this \vas nladc to 
SaIne extent COIllpulsory by enabling the local authori- 
ties to arrest all \vholn they chose to denolninate as, 
vagabonds and beggars, and turn thelll over to the high- 
est bidder for not exceeding four lil011ths. .Any surplu
 
,vages, after providing the yictinl ,vith clothes, ,vas as- 
signed to a mysterious Indian fund, unless relatiycs 
clailned the 1noney. In cases of crilne juries nlight he 
delnanded by either race, but 'v bite ll1en could not be 
con victed on Indian testinlony.9 These forlnal re- 
strictions availed little for the intended purpose, since 
they left only the sallIC loop-holes as forlnerly for 
hood \vinking justice, and afforded 1110reover a legal 
cover for en:3laving and oppressing the natiyes. It 
was easy to cha.rge anyone ,vith vagabondage, es- 
þeciaHy by enlisting the potent aid of liquor, and 
obt:1in his condelnnation to forced labor. The inl- 
presslllcnt generally occurred to\vard harvest tinle; 
and this over, tb e poor vvretches ,vere cast adrift to 
starve, for their o\vn harvest season ,vas by this tilHe 
]ost to theine Bondage ,vas a.lso insured or prolonged 
by inducing the ,vorkers to spend their s111a11 a11o\v- 
ance on vile drink, in open violation of the la,v,lO and 
then locking theln up as irresponsible. 


Ð The justices of the peace, who had jurisdiction in Indian cases, were 
given discretionary power, however. Cal. Statements, I8.>}, and Gal, Lau',
, 
1850-3, 822-5. For later projects in behalf of the natives, see Gal. Jour. 
Sen" 1830, p. 1299, 1851, p. I 82G. 1852, p. 7G2; I-IaYN/ Indians, i. 1-3. 
lð Supt Beale report3 in 18'>2 that Indians were caught like cattle for the 
work sea'3on near the large towns. Out of one band turned adrift after the 
season 18 died of starvation. It was also common to kidnap children and 
en3lave them. U. S. Govt Doc., congo 32, sess. 2., Sen. Doc., 57, vii. 8-9, 
congo 31; sess. I, H. Ex. Doc., 5, i. 166, 170. Indian peons at Los Angeles 
would spenrl their wages in a debauch on Sunday and he driven to a corral 
by an Indian foreman. On Monday they were exposed for sale a t fron
 81 
to $:3 for the week. Bdfs Rernin., MS., 9-10. Staple, Stat., :r.IS., 20, claIms, 
like Sutter, to have employed Indians largely without trouhle or force. He 
treaterl with the chiefs and held them responsible. Ha1le.'j' Indi f l1ls, v, 15. 
The officials used freely to infringe the liquor law. UJ;hound Doc., 
:
5-6. 
A later temperance society set a watch upon such offenrlers, 8ar. Union, Ap. 
7, 1855. A humorous article in Trinity co. .J.1Ionitol", Feb. 1, ì835, on the 
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In the more settled or occu pied distì"icts, the strength 
of the \vhite nlell tended to repress Inurnlurs against 
injustice, but else\v here the aspect changeù, in partic- 
ular along the slopes of tIle Sierra, 'v here a Inore 
independent lTIountain spirit prevailed, and ,vhere 
tribes could count upon nUlnbers further s,vellecl by 
occasional alliances. Roused by personal injuries 
froill the encroaching 111iners, 'v ho looked upon thelTI as 
fair prey, and rendered apprehensive Ly reports of 
olitrages in other directions, the Indians \vould rise, 
priularily to repel intruders, not infrequently to retal- 
iate, acçording to their custoln, upon individuals and 
slnall parties, and gradually to yield to their desire 
for blood and plunder. In the spring of 1848, SOIne 
thirty Inurders by theln \vere reported in differ- 
ent directions, and parties set out in pursuit, notably 
one of three score Hlen to,vard Colo111a, 'v hich can1e 
up ,vith flying Indians, killing a number of thenl, and 
recovering S0111e property. Soon after several ,vho 
,vere suspected ,vere brought in to Colon1a, and tried, 
the result being the slaughter of thirty. 11 A pursuit 
to,vard the COSUl1lne ,vas Inarked by the indiscrilni- 
nate nlassacre of a band on lllere suspicion. 1:.1 


market rate and demand for women was based on actual traffic. ' Good 
middling' could be had for five oxen, seven deer, and five pair of blankets. 
Cox An. 'Trinity, 127. Further accounts of treatment ill Kip's Gal. Sketclw8, 
45; Hpnshaw's Events, I\1S., 2. Indians were chasti
ed so severely as to cause 
death. Sac. Union, July 28, 1833. 
11 Sac. Transc'ript, June 29, 1850. Ryan, Pers. Adv., ii. 300-1, relates 
that :l\lcKay's party attacked a rallchería of 20 huts, killing about 30 of the 
300 inmates, and capturing 7 men and 40 women. Buffum, Six JIns, 100, 
speaks in this connection of Greenwood's party killing 20 men at a ". eaver 
creek ranchería, and capturing 30, of whom 6 were sentenced to be shot. 
The condemned. were allowed a chance to run, but 5 fell, On Dry creek 
three murderers were captured and hanged. Placer Time,<;, 1\lay ]2, 1849. 
The notable murders embraced, on the American Fork 7 out of a party of 9, 
5 out of 8, and 2 out of 3. fd., Apr, 28, 1849. Little, Stat" 1\18., 7, had a 
narrow escape. He blames the men of Stevenson's regiment for drunken 
outrages and cold-hlooded killing. 
l:.! The lessons already given proved salutary, however; the berry harvest 
occupied the Indians, and gold-picking the white men, so that the summer 
and autumn proved quiet. Then came a renewal of trouble, outrages and 
murder 0n one side, and rohbery and murder on the other. They were fol- 
lowed by expeditions along the different tributaries of the Sacramento, from 
the American fork to Feather river, and especially on the Yuba, where 
seven white men and ten times that Ilumber of red skins hall fallell by the 
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The upper yalley of the San Joaquin had for years 
been noted as the abode of Indian8 ,v hose independent 
spirit delighted in inroads upon the adjoining coast 
districts ;13 and ,vhen, in the spring of 1849 gold- 
seekers Legan to enter the country, those of King 
river alnong others Inanifested their objection by 
several atrocities. H Troops were dispatched to recon- 


middle of April 18.30. The latter exhibited considerable courage and tenacity, 
assuming at times the offensive against large bodies, even laying siege to ell- 
trenclllnents, and employing tactics which led to the belief in European 
counsellors. The efficient movement of troops, however, assisted hy the 
militia under Gcneral Green, and by numerous volunteer corps, ûhliged the 
leading tribes of the Yuba region to accept peace on :May 2.3th, after which 
comparative security was secured for the summer. But order could not long 
prevail with so many incentives for outrages in the form of lazy, vicious, and 
drunken vagahonds at the camps, who took pleasure in abusing the natives, 
especially in regard to women, or 'where the Indians presumed to find a de- 
sirable gold claim. Appeals for redress being as usual disregarded, there 
was no resource save retaliation, in murders and plunder. Although no 
regular comhination among the tribes was probable, yet with October 1850 
raids and attacks became general, from the head of Sacramento valley down- 
ward. The alarm spread, and the government, while believing it best to let 
each district defend itself, deemed it necessary to order Sheriff Rogers, of EI 
Dorado, to call out 200 men for suppressing the savages along the leading 
immigrant route. The forcc: with Rogers as elected colonel, divided into 
several parties to pursue the marauders. The Indians generally scattered 
before them into retreats difficult of access to the less active white men, who 
were, moreover, hampered by baggage, and little inclined for climbing and 
other exhausting tasks. The arùor of the latter was further checked hy 
finding that when gathered in force the Indians fought desperately, and de- 
fended themselves against rifles with glass-tipped arrows, which were so 
effectively shot as to cause more than one repulse of the militia. Indeed, 
their exploits were far from brilliant, and were mostly restrictcd to destroy- 
ing abandoned rancherías, with their stores of berries and other provender, 
a measure which could only drive the Inllians to other desperate means or 
starvation, Reports indicating that the El Dorado region had heen cleared 
of the enemy, the govcrnor ordered a reduction, and soon after a di
banù- 
ment of the troops, At once rose the cry of r\mewed raids, started by in- 
terested traders and their shiftless customers, whose appetite had been 
whetted for the state's money. The legislature, indeed, was so impressed 
by the magnitude of the danger as to authorize the governor to raise 500 
men. The governor fortunately looked more closely into the affair hefore 
encroaching further upon the state's war fund of half a million, and the war 
l)arty was greatly disappointed, The movements here during the spring of 
1851 accordingly feU to small proportions, to be overshaùowed by more im- 
portant events elsmvhere. 
13 Thot:e of the :Merced and Tulare were expected by the authorities of 
1849 to be the most troublesome. In Jan., 1849, the settlers of S. Juan 
Bautista petitioned for relief against them. U. 8. Gov, Doc., congo 31, sess, 
I, II. EJ', Dor., 17 p. G88-9, 907. Naglec had in 1849 pursued stock robbers 
Ïnto MaripoFa. JVozencr(1ft, 4. 
1-1 Such as flaying victims alive. This fate is applied to Garner in 1849, 
anà to \V nod in Jan., 1851. Sac. TranSl'l-ipt, Feb. 28, 1851 ; 8. J osé Pion('er, 
Nov. 17, 1877. In l\lay, 1849, the Pacheco party was attacked by 300 In- 
. dians and 6 killed. U núound Doc" 308-10. 
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noitre, and volunteers scoured over the country, but 
,vith so little effect as to render the enemy bolder than 
ever. Jalues Savage, ,vho owned t,vo trading posts 
on the Fresno and l\Iariposa, and possessed great in- 
fluence over the tribes, took some of the chiefs to 
S.111 Francisco to receive a salutary illlpression of pale- 
face strength, but without avail. The plundering of 
isolated lnen ánd sll1all parties was too teulpting to be 
resisted. 15 
The southern counties had been exposed not alone to 
raids froIH the Tulare region, but from the nlany bands 
roall1ing in the deserts east of the San Bernardino 
range. In the SUnll11er of 1849 the Yumas began to 
harass illuuigrants and to rob settlers, but an expedi- 
tion follo\ved by a treaty brought thell1 to ternlS for 
the tilHe. In the follo,ving April they were roused 
by the outrageous conduct of SOlne Americans ,vho 
o\vned a ferry on the Colorado, and in a night des- 
cent eleven of the offenders ,vere slain. San Diego 
and Los Angeles took alarnl and the governor ,vas 
induced to order out a hundred of the n1Ïlitia to exact 
punish Incnt and protect the inunigrant route. The 
exp3Jition reached the river in Septelnber, under 
conllnand of l\foreheacl, but finding everything quiet 
dishanded after remaining a fe,v ,veeks in observa- 
tion. 16 Soon after a nÚlitary post ,vas established 


15 'Vith the ayowed intention of driving out the white men they extended 
their railh so far as to destroy, in December, 1850, also the Fresno station of 
the friendiy Savage. Their action seemed preconcerted, for at the same time 
tribe::; were ravaging along the Stanislaus and Tuolumne, within a few miles 
of Stockton, along the :Merced and streams southward, driving the miners 
from the headwaterd of the San Joaquin and slaughtering a large party at 
Ra.ttle:make creek. Further down settlements and cattle stations were at- 
tacked and demolished" particularly on Kaweah and Kern rivers and toward 
Owen's Lake, attended by massacre and pillage. Again a number of vohm- 
teer companies took the field, to meet with occasional advantages, such as 
the destruction of a deserted ranchería and the killing of a few warriors, 
whi
h were magnified into victories; but also to encounter repulses at the 
hands of the sturdy tribes in ambuscade or in good position, strengthened by 
captured or purchased arms; or, more generally, to be tired out by fruitless 
pursuit. The regu]ar troops did not distinguish themselves any more than 
the bodies called out by the governor, whereof 200 men were to be raised by 
the sheriff of :Mariposa. 
16 The order for raising troops was issued in June, to Gen. Bean of 
the 4th dive of militia, who entrusted the formation and command of 
RIST. CAL., VOL. VII. 31 
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here by the federal government. The Indian ,var 
'v hich ,vas afflicting the great valley at the close of 
1850, Inade itself felt also in this direction, at first 
by incursions fron1 the Tulares, so that the governor 
authorized Bean to raise a company. 11 
The hostilities of 1849 served to impress upon 
congress the necessity for S0111e arrangelnent by,vhich 
to appease the aboriginal holders of the soil, and so 
render more secure the rising settlelnents. In Octo- 
ber 1850, accordingly, the president appointed Redick 
J\IcKee, G. W. Barbour, and O. M. W ozencraft In- 
dian agents to figure for a time as peace commission- 
ers, ,vith ill-defined instructions to act for the best in 


the party to 
,iorehead, a lawyer formerly lieut in Stevenson's reg't, 
member of legislature in 1850, and now styled quarter-master-general. He 
was preparing in July and August, but as the alarm had subsided, the citi. 
zens objected to furnish supplies for his scrip, whereupon he seized by force 
what was required. 'Vith levies from emigra
t parties he obtained 125 men. 
Although quiet prevailed he managed to provoke a quarrel, the result of 
which was a skirmish wherein a score of Indians fell. In Sept. the govern- 
ment ordered a disbandment, which had to be repeated before it was obeyed. 
Cal. Sen. Jour., 1851, 16-17, G07-9, 734, 1045-7, etc. Morehead's bill 
amounted to $76,588. Concerning claims of citizens for seized property, see 
Hayes' Angeles, i. 42. etc; Alta Cal. Jan. 14; 18, 1851. Id. Indians, i., 192- 
205. 
17 This precaution proved of value, but in the middle of the following year 
disaffection spread to the Y umas and San Luis Rey Indians, the latter in- 
censed at the enforcement of taxes from which they had so far been exempt. 
In November the Yumas signalized themselves by attacking a party of 
sheep drovers, and obliging the troops stationed on the Colorado to with- 
draw. At the same time the San l.uis Rey chief, Antonio Garra, a turbulent 
and treacherous fellow, declared war, boasting that some 3,000 warriors 
awaited his signal to descend upon the settlements. Consternation spread; 
martial law was proclaimed at San Diego, and every man impressed; volun- 
teers mustered at Los Angeles, and appeals for aid went northward. In re- 
sponse a company of troops departed from Benicia, Gen. Bean was ordered 
to raise two companies in the south, and volunteers started from San Fran- 
cisco. These movements and the revelation of the plot served to frighten 
many a vacillating tribe, and Juan Antonio, chief of the powerful Cahuillos, 
whnse attitude at one time appeared suspicious, hastened to proclaim his 
loyalty by entrapping Garra and several of his adherents, and surrendering 
them to the authorities. The chief was promptly tried and eX3cuted, to- 
gether with several accomplices, including an American and a Californian. 
A portion of his tribe which had meanwhile taken the field was promptly de- 
feated at Los Coyotes, and so ended with a few raids an uprising which for 
a while alarmed the entire state. 
Iajor Heintzelman, who had taken a 
leading share in these operations, now marched to the Colorado. The Yumas 
proved more stubborn, allied as they were with Arizona tribes and well 
armed, and the troops were kept busy throughout the spring and summer. 
In August, however, a decisive 
dvantage was gained, fol
owed by the cap- 
ture and execution of the chIef, whereupon comparative order was re- 
stored. 
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conciliating the natives and bind theln by written 
treaties, reI)orting upon their CUStOlllS and condition. 
They arriyed in California in January 1851, and as 
the governor had ordered out 200 TIlen to operate 
against the Ind ians of l\fariposa region, in conjunc- 
tion ,vith United States troops, under Captain I(eyes, 
it ,vas resolved that the comrnissioners should proceed 
to this quarter and seek to effect a peaceful arrange- 
Il1ent, the troops a,vaiting the issue. Their conclu- 
sion ,vas that the aborigines had been driven by the 
advancing Ininers and settlers from the fishing and 
fruit grounds into the less hospitable mountain dis- 
tricts, and ,vere consequently forced, greatly by neces- 
sity, to prey upon the flocks and other possessions of 
the ,vhite 111 en. The only preventive seenled to be 
their restoration to certain unoccupied portions of 
the plain, ,vith allowances of beef, blankets, and other 
body conlforts as conlpensation for encroachlnents 
upon their hunting ranges, and for keeping them con- 
tented and under control. 
This canlpaign ,vith flour in lieu of po,vder proved 
effective, for a nUlnber of treaties were formed ,vith 
the Indians throughout the San Joaquin valley, frOIll 
the Stanislaus to Tejon,I8 setting aside a limited sec- 


18 On :l\Iarch ]9, 18:)}, a treaty was formed with six trihes from the head- 
waters of the Tuolumne, :Merced, and :Mariposa. On April 29th a treaty 
with 16 trihes between the :1Iariposa and King rivers, numbering 2,000 or 
3,000, who agreed to occupy a strip along the lower foothills about 15 miles 
wide IJY 50 in length. On May 13th, a treaty was signed with 12 of the 
warlike tribes of the country between King and Kaweah rivers, though 
ranging as far south as Kern river, and numbering 4,120 souls, to occupy 
a small district in this region; :May 30th, the treaty with 7 tribes, allies of 
preceding, between the Kaweah and Tulare rivers; June 3d, with 4 tribes, 
1,700 strong, on the Tulare, which were allotted a section of the range; 
June 10th with II tribes, in the southern extreme of the valley, round Kern 
lake. The Indians southward, in Los Angeles anrl San Diego, being friendly, 
no arrangements were then made with them. All treaties in the San J oa- 
quin valley after April were arranged hy Barhour alone. For names of 
above trihes and other data, see U. S. Gov. Do('., spec. sess. 1853; Sen. Doc., 
4, p. 81, 93, 207-10, 252-8, etc.; lei., congo 32, sess. 1, H. Ex. Doc., 2, ii, pt 
iii: 484, 507-12, etc.; Alta. Cal., 
iay-July, 1851. The commissioners as- 
crIbed nineteen-twentieths of all trouhle to white aggression or broken 
promises. It was cheaper to feed the Indians for a year than to fight them 
f?r ,a week. Accounts follow of similar arrangements with the Stanislaus, 
gIvmg them a section 8 miles by 12; in El Dorado 10 miles by 25 were set 

Jpart, including some gooù vall
ys, but mostly poor soil; the plàcer gold would 
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tion of land ,vithin the range of each contractinO' 
group, thus forn1Íng a dozen 
reservations, ,yith su; 
gestions for n1ore, and oftering to a.ll ,vho ,vould 
settle therein a certain alnuunt of rations and pres- 
ents, for 1851-2, tin nlore definite arrangeillents could 
be Inade. A large proportion of the tribes recognized 
the futility of resisting terIIlS offered at the point of 
the bayonet, and accepted the restricted occupation 
with the sugar-coating of provisions. 
Only the first treaties ,vere arranged by thc COlTI- 
missioners jointly. By April they tired of the lnutual 
supervision prolnpted by a natural jealousy. Each 


soon be washed out; between Yuba and Bear rivers a piece 12 miles square 
was selected; in Colusa 3 miles by 15 along the east bank of the Sacramento, 
on the Sutter claim; by the Chico treaty a reservation in the foothills north 
of Feather river, G miles by 20; Ly the Cottonwood treaty, 35 miles square 
at the head of the Sacramento valley, between Shasta., N evaùa., and Coast 
ranges. The Sacramento valley treaties were arranged by \Y ozellcraft. 
By June 1851, Agent Johnston reported about 1,000 Inùians on the reserva- 
tion between the Stanislaus and Tuolumne; 800 on the Tuolumne and l\lerceù; 
1,800 or 2,000 on the Chowchilla-Kaweah. Trading licenses were granted 
within these reservations, on the 
tanislaus
 to Dent & Co. for 
1,OOO; 011 
the Tuolumne, to G. Belt for $1,000; on the Chowchilla, to Savage & Co, for 
$1,200. On the Sacramento reservation three were issuell by \Y ozencraJt. 
See Sen. Doc., 4, 230, as above. Agent J ohllston undertook to award Stone 
and 
Iarks $12,000 damages for dispossessing them of their hote], ferry, 
land, and trading post on the 1\1 erced; but the chief agent, :McKee, who was 
one of the few honest agents of the government, reported against it. ld.
 109- 
11. He haa set out for his northern allotment in Aug., escorted by some 3G 
men under \Vessells, and with a drove of cattle for vanquishing Indian appe- 
tite and obstinacy. Numerous attendants for the pack trains, etc., were also 
engaged at heavy wages. :Marching through Sonoma he reached Clear lake 
and there effected a treaty Aug. 20th, with eight tribes of about 1,000 souls, 
setting aside the lake valley as a reservation. To the same reservation were 
assigned four Russian river tribes, numbering somewhat over 1.000 souls, 
with whom a treaty was signed Aug. 22d. He passell through the Coast 
region, which from Fort Ross to :àlud river was estimated to contain 1,';00 
souls, whom he proposeù to settle at the mouth of Eel river, and on Oct. 6th 
and 12th, m3./1e a treaty with the In<lians of lower Klamath and Trinity 
rivers, for whom a reservation was proposed near the junction of these 
rivers. On Nov. 4th, the Scott valley treaty was concluded with the up!-'cr 
Klamath, Shasta, and Scott River natives, numbering 3,000 souls in 24, 19 
aud 7 ranch erí a'3, respectively; to these were added 1,000 Upper Trinity 
River Indians, the whole 4,000 to be assigned to Scott's valley. For namC3 
of tribes and chiefs, varying estimates of number and other details, see 
McKee's reports in U. 8. Gov. Doc., spec. sess, 1854, Sfn. Doc., 4, 136--228, 
239; Id., congo 34, sess. I, H. Ex. Doc., 2. ii. pt iii., 498 et seq.; lei" congo 
34-, sess. 3, doc. 76, ii, 59-68; S. F. lrJorniny Post, Sep. I, 1831. Further 
record of commissioners' movements in JVozencl'oft, I et seq.; IIoycs' In,zian.
, 
ii. 118, iv. 13-14, v, 94-7; Sac. Transcript, Ft:b,-Apr., 1851; Pac. Ne1L"
, Jan.- 
Ap., 1851; OaL Oourifl', id.; AltnOnl., Jan.-July, Rep. 9, 13, Dec. 29,1851, 
etc.; Placer Til/tc6 and Transcript, Nov. 15, 1831, etc. 
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long'ed to figure by hilnself as arbitrator over the 
destiny of peoples, attended by an iU1posing escort of 
soldiers, and ,vith a no lnean po\ver alnong settlers in 
offering protection, disposing of lands and dispensing 
contracts. In the latter lay a golden means of 011- 
riclllnent that could not ,veIl be gained in conlpany. 
And so on the 1st of l\Iay the c0l111nissioners agreed 
to act separately, Barbour retaining by lot San J ua- 
quin vaHey, ,vith southern California added, \V ozen- 
craft taking the Sacranlento valley, and l\lcKee all 
north of this and ,vest of the Coast range above 
latitude 40 0 . 19 
The Indians could not be blamed for becoming res- 
tive under the cUlnulative injuries no,v openly fostered 
by the governU1ent itself in the 111Ìslnanagement and 


19 No sooner ha(1 they turned their faces to the respective allotments than 
each entered into heavy contracts for the supply of provisions, mostly beef, 
in which different collusions were made for dividing equably their benefit 
between the government and the IndianR, commi
sioners and distrilmting 
agents. In one instance it was proved that only two thirds of a contract 
had been delivered; in another, that choice lots were sold at high rates to 
the miners. Similar prices were exacted from the lndians in different direc- 
tions, for the suppose(l presents and rations of a paternal government; spoiled 
flour was utilized, and as thick or double blankets must interfere with the 
frce movements of the natives when sent to hunt their rations in the forest, 
thinner material was considerately provided for them, or the agent applied 
his shears with such calculation.3 as to turn most of the fabric to better ad- 
vantage in other quarters, The tact and skill with which these managers 
could make available one means for several purposes shone equallyresplend- 
cnt in demonstrating their own disinteresteòne::5s in these tran:mctions. 'lhe 
government, however, could not be maJe to reconcile figures with purity of 
motive3; antI in accordance with an act creating a superintendent of In<lian 
affairs for California, E. F. Beale was, in the spring of 1832, entrusted with 
the management. 
He endorsed the policy so far pursued with assignment of reservations 
and provisions, but condemned the wasteful and gross mismanagement under 
which an indebtedness of nearly 
80D,000 had been formed within little more 
than a year. One result ,vas the resignation or suspension of the agents and 
the revision of their contracts, involving reduced and deferred payments, 
It was declared unwise to reject the treaties, for this would undoubtedly 
lea.(l to hloody and ruinous wars. Unfortunately the selection of reservations 
was in itself injudiciouR, scattered as they were in so many localities, fre- 
quently cutting into the midst of mineral belts, and occupying much valuable 
land coveted by settlers. ;:;trong objections were accordingly macle before 
rongress under legislative auspices, and the treaties were rejected, chiefly 011 
the groun(l that under the acqlJÍsition of California from ::\lexico the natives 
had no right to the soil, and consequently no claims upon the United States 
government. Nevertheless, an appropriation of :;:;100,000 was made for pre- 
senTing peace with dispossessed Inòians till other permanent arrangements 
could be ma.de. 
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neglect of agents, and in broken promises and disre- 
garded treaties, ,vith consequent threatening spolia- 
tion. Even the usually gentle aboriginals of south-,vest 
California appeared unquiet, and Los Angeles county 
was startled by raids from adjoining districts. These 
did not prove serious, ho,vever, owing to the presence 
of several 111ilitary companies near Bajou pass, San 
Luis Rey, Vallecitas, linked ,vith those at Four creeks, 
King river, and Fort Y Ullla. In the desert region 
east\vard, ,vith its less forbearing Yunlas and Mojaves, 
the Pintos and other roanling tribes of Nevada ,vere 
telllpted to repeated attacks on emigrant trains, checked 
only occasionally by SOlne garrisoned detachment or 
passing volunteer corps. The opening through Ari- 
zona of the overland road in 1858-9 was attended by 
more fornlidable XIloven1ents, and the despatch of a 
special body of troops to establish a crossing on the 
Colorado. The peace no'v forced upon the 
fojaves 
prevented any further serious trouble in this quarter; 
but northward the influx of n1Ïners and stock-raisers 
stirred the hitherto quiet O,ven's river natives. Driven 
into the mountains or nlore sterile tracts, they ,vere 
COIl1pcllcd by hunger to raid upon the vast herds of 
cattle, and to cOlInnit attendant outrages, until in 1862 
the settlers opened a regular calnpaign. This served 
only as a n10111entary check, and after t,vo nlore 
seasons of enduraD-ce the exasperated settlers resolyed 
upon a severe retaliation. They nlarched forth, and 
in January, 1865, lllassacred over t,vo score of per- 
sons at one village, and a month later over 100 ,vere 
driven into the corroding ,vaters of a lake, there to 
meet a terrible death. The lesson proved effective, 
especially so far as those 
hat ,vere killed ,vere con- 
cerned, if it did not serve to thoroughly restrain na- 
tives to ,vhom mountain fa.stnesses and deserls pre- 
sented so inviting an Îlnpunity.21 


2t!1 The efforts of the tribes in the lower part of San Joaquin valley ,to assert 
their rights against the advancing settlers culminated in the K.ern river 
ar 
of 1836. Northward in the valley the white population spread too rapidly 
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The most troublesolne Indians of California were 
those of the extreme north, froln the headwaters of 
the Sacran1ento to the Oregon border, and toward 
the coast. They had shown their hostility to the 
early trappers and illlinigrants, and \vere 1110re relent- 
less after every contact \vith the inilnical Oregonians, 
\vho traversed their country en route for the gold 
fields. 
fany an early prospector suffered for his 
telnerity, and when the miners subsequently entered 
in force they fought their way with little scruple, ex- 
acting terrible vengeance for every outrage. Beyond 
Feather river the Cottonwood bands were among the 
first noted hostile sa vages to suffer, and west\vard 
-those of HUlllboldt county becalne exposed to a dou- 
ble fire, for miners were entering in large nunlbers 
also by sea. The coast Indians gave j list cause for 
anger by their thievishness, which in a measure justi- 
fied the destruction of villages and lives that followed. n 


and overwhelmingly to pennit the less spirited natives to exhihit any marked 
discontent. Cattle stealing and pilfering would occur, however, in obedience 
to the prevailing Digger instinct, and lead at intervals to armed combinations 
of the farmers and miners. The last notable uprising took place during the 
winter of 1857-8, and before it was over there were still fewer savages to 
suffer hunger and eke out existence on the reduced acorn crop. 
21 Their retaliative attacks led to the Klamath war of 1851-2, marked by 
several petty expeditions, and by the participation of troops which estab. 
lished a post at Humbeldt. Forts had already been erected at Reading 
and Scott valley for raids upon supply trains, and small parties were by 
this time frequent throughout the northern counties. During the sum- 
mer of 1851 the Oregon border region was ablaze with the Shasta war, which 
despite treaties,continuetl to break out in occasional hostilities and gave oc- 
casion for such atrocities as the massacre Ly Bell \Vright of two score ltlo- 
docs during a I)eace conference. 
The latter were undoubtedly guilty of murderous raids, but the manner 
of retaliation has been condemned. In 1853 the wiùespread Shasta tribes 
joined anew in the Rogue river war. Their operations did not then assume 
any magnitude, partly from the recent increase of military posts; but the 
comparative inaction of the settlers encouraged the natives to relieve the 
wauts created by severe winter seasons. The consequent depredations, 
chiefly npon cattle, attended by a few murders, provoked brief avenging 
8pring campaigns in 1854 and 1855, the latter directed chiefly against the 
lower Klamaths, whose rising during the winter created general alarm in 
Humboldt county. Desultory movements continued throughout the year 
along the Oregon line, in connection with the Rogue river war, wherein the 
Shastas took a leading part. The diversion of the regular troops for that 
campaign, and the seeming security of the mountains, tempted to fresh out- 
hreaks along the Klamath to the border, obliging the governor to send assist- 
ance and call out volunteer:;, first for Humboldt county, and ill the summer 
for Siskiyou. In the former regions two cOllll.-lanies of settlers assisted to Ïn- 
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The incidents of the several ,vars lay recorded in 
different sections in long enduring signs of deyasta- 
tion, and in the HOW harro,ving, no,v boastful, narra- 
tives of victims and participants, refresh.ed by pro- 
tracted appeals for indeu1nity frolll the government, 
and for reiulbursen1ent by the federation of the caln- 
paign expenses of the state. Even more iInpressive 
,vas the sad spectacle of the n1Ïserable remnants of 
the abused race
 fast sinking under the withering in- 
fluence and diseases of European civilization, under 
ever din1Ínishing resources and changed and con- 
strained n1üJes of life. 22 


flict so summary a chastisement upon the lower Klamaths that they quietly 
accepted the reservation assigned to them, and gave little cause for further 
anxiety. In Siskiyou the campaign extended till October, before peace 
could be arranged. The trouble aflticting San Joaquin valley in 1837-9 ex- 
tended in more virulent form throughout the northern counties, notwith- 
standing the conciliatory establishment of reservations with attendant offers 
of rations and other presents. The advance of settlement was everywhere 
marked by a more or less revolting treatment of the natives. In the contact 
of antagonistic races, one side was incited by a spirit of maintenance of 
possessory rights, and often by hunger, as was well instanced in the occupa- 
tion of Honey Lake valley; the other side was impelled by the demon of un- 
just and arbitrary domination. Aggravating circumstances existed in the 
prospensityof the natives for pilfering, which readily expanded into robbery 
and raids, while among the miners especially a large proportion consisted of 
reckless ruffians, stimulated by vicious passion and innate cruelty, and at 
times by a desire to rake up cause for obtaini::lg government aid toward a 
formal expedition against marauders. The campaign of 1858-9 in the north 
was sustained by the enrolled state forces under Gen, Kibbe, which operated 
between October and :March on both sides of the Coast Range, killing more 
than a hundred natives and capturing several hundred for the reservations. 
The settlers swelled the former figure hy spasmodic descents and expeditions, 
and fanned the incipient movements on l\Iad and Eel rivers into formidahle 
ravages, marked on one side by slaying of cattle, and on the other by kid- 
napping of women an(l children, and crowned by several sickening massa- 
cres, involving fully 200 beinp-s of both sexes and all ages, which called forth 
formal condemnation of the grand jury of the county. The only effective 
stand in this quarter was made l)y the Hoopas, who, after a five years desul- 
tory struggle, had in August 18G4 to be propitiated by a treaty wherehy the 
lower Trinity valley was assigned to them as a special reservation. Simul- 
taneously the settlers in and round Butte swept that region of natives for 
transmission to reservations. Then followed a comparative lull, until the 
Pitt river savages opened the campaign of 18G7. In this Gen. Crook took 
the lead, anrl enforced peace the following year. The :Modoc war of 1S73 
marks the end of serious Indian troubles in California; and this desiraMe 
condition of affair3 has been fostered hy an improved management of rec.:er- 
vations, and a more considerate attitude toward outside natives. The 
grow
h of settlen:en
s 
en
s natu
all.Y.to awe the
. into good l!e.havior, ,,:hile 
yielrlmg greater ]UrIS(hctlOn to JudICIal and polItICal authorItIes, sustamed 
by the more humane sentiments of a cultivated puhlic opinion. 
22 E.;;timates of the Indian population vary from 10,000 to 30,000, !he 
latter, as a rule, by Indian agents l who had obvious reasons for llbt l)lacwg 
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While refusing to admit any claim on the part of 
the California Indians for their land, the United 
States government recognized that in dispossessing 
thenl from their hunting and berrying grounds some 
conlpensation must be lnade, if only out of considera- 
tion for the safety of the intruding settlers. Super- 
intendent Beale received instructions according]y. 
He approved the reseryation plan of the agents and 
conllnissioners of 1851-2, yet with imprOyelnents. 
Inlþressed by the success of the early missions, he 
proposed a system of discipline and instruction under 
resident agents and the protecting care of military 
posts, together ,vith comn1unal farming to promote 
self-support. This received the approval of congress, 
,vhich appropriated $250,000 toward the formation of 
five 111ilitary reservations. Beale proceeded energeti- 
cally to his task, although reporting it difficult to 
persuade the Indians to leave their old homes and 
hunting grounds for the restraining limits of an un- 
congenial reservation or to convince the citizens of the 
necessity for keeping his wards within the state 


them too low. The smaller figures are due to early travellers and residents, 
some of whom evidently went to an extreme in the other direction. The 
mission padres could not be expected to lower the results of their labors 
among con\
erts, so that tJ1e 17,000 or 20,000 neophytes reported by them 
during the first decades of the century may be excessÏ\-e, and include a large 
number of relapsed fugitives. Nevertheless their reports indicate that in 
the southern half of California alone the natives must have numbered more 
than 15,000, perhaps double, while a still larger total is generally allowed for 
the north. But it is also known that a large proportion, sometimes entire 
trihefol, were swept away by small-pox at different times. Chest diseases and 
fevers carried off thousands, and a more insidious malady undermined in 
a slower but equally effectual manner, far more so than 'val'S, ,\ hiskey, and 
other less defined concomitants of foreign civilization. One result was a 
startling excess of deaths over births in :Mexican times. I t is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that the census of 1852 reported only about 32,000 'domes- 
ticated' Indians, and that of 18GO reduces the number to less than 18,000. 
But these figures evidently neglect the tribes of the north, and thm:e roam- 
ing in the mountains, not to mention the bands driven into the adjoining 
territories before the advancing and aggressive white men. The census of 
1870 raises the total to 31,000; yet by 1880 it is again lowered to a little 
more than 16,000, and this with a detailed enumeration that appeal's conclu- 
sive. The diminution since 1848 is due not alone to warfol, dif':eases and 
famine, but to the retreat of bands into adjoining territories before the ad- 
vance of the aggressive settlers. The more humane policy lately in vogue, 
with greater medical ca.re and attention to bodily comforts, will no doubt 
prevent any rapid decline, and the growing settled condition, with gradual 

t.l1aptation to new circum'3tances, favoring the rearing of female as well as 
male children, cannot fail to have a beneficial effect. 
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or to obtain the necessary extent of land ,vithout in- 
<."urring groat expense in purchasing existing claims. 
These obstacles must have sorely perplexed Beale 
for he lost sight of the vast northern half of th
 
state, ,vith its unclaillled tracts and its nlore pressiuO" 
need for departnlental interference under the great 
influx of miners, and turned his entire attention and 
funds toward establishing one solitary reservation in 
the southern extreme of San Joaquin valley, at Tejon 
pass. His zeal led him, llloreover, to nlake disburse- 
ments and estin1ates for 2,500 s,varthy ,yards, although 
unable to encounter lllore than about 700 fit objects 
for his benevolence. A distant governl11ent failed to 
understand the difficulties with which he had to 
grapple, and sent Colonel T. J. Henley to replace 
bilD. He took a different course in manipulating the 
liberal allo\vances of the treasury. Instead of pour- 
ing the entire revenue through one glaringly conspic- 
uous channel, he diverted it into several, and dazzled 
his superiors by establishing, in addition to El Tejon, 
three reservations: N Olne Lacke, on Stony creek, in 
Colusa, which for its central position and fertility as- 
sumed the lead for a time; Mendocino, on the ocean, 
below the cape of that name, which became the hOlne 
of 700 Indians, sustained by fishing and potato grow- 
Íl1g; and the Klalnath, along both sides of this strealn, 
which received SOIIl
 2,000 natives, chiefly devoted to 
sahnon fishing and berrying, for the scanty soil afforded 
little range for cultivation. Even these selections 
roused condelnnation fron1 different quarters as too 
good for Indians; and eager to please, especially n1en 
,vhose watchful eyes ,vere upon hiln, Henley early 
suggested the planting of a large reservation east of 
the 
ierra, but failed to gain the approval of his 
superIors. 
IIellley was a man of broad views and varied ex- 
pediences; and not intent merely on personal gains, 
he devised other 111eans ,vhereby the obnoxious pres- 
ence of his \varùs n1ight be turned to some benefit for 
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their\vhite masters. There was a nUlnber of office-seek- 
ers whose persevering patience under frequent rebuff 
had touched his synlpathies. The position of agents 
and employés upon the reservations was not brilliant, 
but it presented the allurements of a quiet life, and 
opportunities for diverting the rations provided by 
government into better channels than \vasting theln 
upon savages. For these a bountiful nature had pro- 
vided acorns and roots in abundance. It ,vas also 
understood that as the agent could not wen control 
more than a portion of the Indians under his charge, 
the elllployés might foster discipline and industry 
aluong the rest by using their labor for private under- 
takings. As these 111anifold attractions becarne ap- 
parent the delnand for positions grew apace, so that 
Henley found additional inducements for increasing 
the nUlllber of reservations. His instructions lill1Ìted 
theln to five, but any nunlber could be established 
under the designation of farms and branches. A 
short distance \vest of N olne Lacke, he accordingly, 
in 1856, selected a tributary to it in Nome Cult, or 
Round valley, on the upper Eel river, which in due 
titne becanle the chief reservation in the state, ,vith 
about 1,000 occupants, ,vho, at tinles, raised crops 
exceeding 20,000 bushels. In San Joaquin yalley 
he opened farnls successively at Fresno, King river, 
and Tule river, for his hUluane and econornic in- 
stincts revolted at the cruelty and cost of renloving 
the Indians too far fronl their ancient haunts. These 
farms ,vero leased, so that here a double benefit ,vas 
conferred by providing deserving citizens ,vith a hand- 
some rental froin cOluparatively useless property, 
\vhile inlprovina it with Indian labor and govern- 
ment funds in the shape of fences, buildings, and irri- 
gation ditches. Others, 'v ho had not yet obtained 
farlns, he allo,ved to select choice slices froIll the 
different reservation
. And ,y hat more conln1endable 
aid to progress than to perrnit untilled land to be con- 
verted into fields and gardens 1 So secure a foothold 
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did these squatters obtain as to speedily convince the 
goverUluent that it ,,"ould be advisable to relinquish 
possession of the slnall section left to the Indians. 24 
U In the first spasm of enterprise Henley had planted large areas in grain, 
particularly at EI Tejon, supplied by long irrigation ditches, but the enerva- 
ting heat prevented his agents from straining their attention beyond 700 
acres, and even the crops from this reduced tract, although ever promising 
well far into the summer, usually fell to little or nothing. In one case a. 
flood was credited with the disappearance, but usually drouths bore the 
brunt, although, singularly enough, the fields cultivated by Indians for pri- 
vate account yielded well. Similar reverses overtook Fresno. Another 
peculiarity was that the population at the different reservations appeared 
m.uch larger to the overtasked agents than to visitors. Unable to compre- 
hend these vagaries of a strange climate, the government stooped to listen 
to the insinuations of army officers that the Indian management had fallen 
into the hands of a ring whieh manipulated it to their own advantage. Oue 
result was the dispatch of G. Bailey as special agent to examine into the 
matter. Disregarding the experience of agents accustomed to the country, 
and unconvinced by their demonstrations, supported by long array of figures, 
he preferred to take the unsupported evidence of his own eyes, and declared 
the reservations to be mere almshouses, wherein a small proportion of the 
natives were scantily fed at great cost. The pay and rations of the em- 
ployés consumeù about :ÞIOO,OOO, a sum sufficient to sustain more than all the 
actual reservation Inùians. A still larger sum was annually granted for 
clothing and provisions, and another allowance aimed to provide the several 
governmcnt farms with live stock, implements, and other improvements; 
yet this large expenditure, which so far exceeded $1,170,000, had served to 
produce but a scanty crop, valued at less than one-fourth of the salaries 
alone, Such was the net result of these proposed self-sustaining establish- 
ments, for the gain in civilizatíon lay almost wholly in forcing distasteful 
lessons in agriculture upon a handful, and this was fully counterbalanced 
by the demoralizing influence of soldiers, servants, and settlers upon bands, 
which, if left to their own wild haunts, would have long remained purer and 
happier. 
The commissioner at 'Vashington came to the conclusion that there 'Were 
too many reservations, partly in unsuitahle locations, and too many men to 
work for the Indians, instead of training them to work for themselves, lJesides 
lack of system, ability, and integrity on the part of the managers. The first 
step was to appoint a new superintendent, James Y. l\IcVuffie, with an 
appropriation so pitifully reduced as in itself to compel a sweeping dismissal 
of servants and the consequent neglect of the reservations, upon which the 
dismissed staff and the surrounding settlers comllÎned in a raid of seizure and 
spoliation. The knowledge that further changes were !Jend-ing in congre
s 
did not encourage the new officials to interpose a saving hand. Uncler an 
act of June 19, 1860, California was divided into two lndian districts, the 
northern a.nd southern, each under a supervising agent, assisted at each res- 
ervation hy a supervisor and four laborers to teach husbandry. Indians r
- 
quiring supervision were either to be brought to the reservation to earn theIr 
living if possible, or situations were to be sought for them am
ng farmers. 
Ag a check on the new régime, an agent was sent to ascertaIn the number 
and disposition of the tribes to be taken under guardianship. . 
The re::,ervations having by this time fallen into utter dilapidatIOn, the 
new officials found it almost a matter of necessity to enter into the new eco- 
nomic spirit by recommending the abandonment of several, and to concentra
e 
their wards, But while the northern superintendent gained approval of hIs 
plan for selling Nome Lacke, }\{endocino, and Klamath, as either ullsuital1l e 
or worthless, he was not content with the spacious fertile ana secluded 
Round valley, but undertook upon his own responsibility to remuve some 
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2,000 northern 
ndians to Smith river, in Del 1\ orte, and rent farming 
land at th
 exorùItant rate of $.3 an acre, while strongly urging the purchase 
of the entIre valley. In the south, Fresno and King river farms were aban- 
doned, and in 1863 EI Tejon, under the cumulative disadvantages of droughts 
and rentals. Tule farm ùecame the headquarters for a small proportion of 
the neglected San Joaquin tribes. The fact was that the
e Indians had be- 
come sufficiently quiet and well-behaved to inspire no furthf:r f('ars, and so 
they were cast adrift to star7e, They might have taken a lesson from their 
brethren of the Klamath region, who, hy pursuing the different course of 
ravaging, burning, and killing among the settlers, were in 18G4, under the 
Trinity war treaty, rewanled with the special Hoopa valley reservation, 
bought for them at a consi<Jerable sum. 
The absurdity of keeping two superintendencies for the diminished gov- 
ermnellt farms of the state led in 18G3 to their consolidati(Hl, and shortly 
after the commissioner awoke to the expediency of estahlishing schools fo"r 
his wards. He resolved, moreover, to try the effects of missionary labor as 
an economizing factor, and in teaching the Indians the soothing virtues of 
meekness under the purifying ordeal of land spoliation and neglect to which 
their Christian fathers at \Vashington were submitting them. N otwith. 
standing -all effort.
 to curtail expenses, the estimates continued to grow, as 
di<l the number of pensioners-in the reports-till the government, in despair 
over the general dishonesty and inefficiency among its agents, in 18G9 made 
a sweeping change, ana intrusted the management of the northern and cen- 
tral Indian
 of the United States to the Society of Friends, and the rest to 
army officerð. Gen. :Mclntosh accordingly took control in California. But 
congress objecting to such employment for army men, and as the Friend
 
had proved a success, the president in the following year invited other reli- 
gious d.enominations to assume the charge. The methodists were allowed to 
recommend agents for the three reservations now left in the state, Hoopa and 
Round valleys arid Tule river, and they in due time reported direct to "\Vash- 
ington, the superintendent being dispensed with. The religious domination 
wa') not entirely a success, yet since then the atlministration has been more 
satisfactory, although only a small proportion of the natives enjoy the bene- 
fits of the reservations. In San Joaquin valley the Tule farm was abandoned 
for a sterile expanse of wooded mountain country on the south fork of the 
Tule, with not over 2.30 araùle acres, selected in 1873, upon which less than 
one fourth of the agency population could manage to hold out. The rest, in 
this and other parts of Califorlli;t, had to support themselves elsewhere as 
ÙC3t they were able, with occasional aid from the headquarters, or with mere 
ajvice from special agents, who undertook to procure them work and fair 
treatment among the settlers. The most glaring of the general injustice and 
neglect fell to the lot of the mission Indians, those who had once occupied 
t!le missions, and assisted with their labor to transform the southern region 
from a wilderlle3s into a flourishing colony, with fields and orchards and 
stately temple3. The secularization of the missions in the thirties was a 
premature act which opened the door for despoiling these, the real owners, 
of their interest in the mission lands and improvements; and heedless of their 
rights, the 
lexican officials transferred all in \Tast grants to strangers, in- 
cluding the very ground on which they had reared their humhle cabins, The 
United 
tates courts confirmed the titles, at least without a thought for the 
nati\Tes. For a long time the federal government regarded them \Taguely as 
citizen'3, and many were such under the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, yet 
the ,advantages of citiz.ëmship were withheld, notably at the land and regis- 
tratIOn offices, It requirefl the fear of a hread riot in 1857 to ga.in attention 
for them, Soon after they were in a measure recognized as warùs by the 
ap
ointment of agents to assist them with seed, implements, and a weak so- 
lutIOn of advice, and in 1870 were assigned to them the valleys of Pala and 
Ran Pascual as a reservation. This tardy act of partial justice roused the 
hatred of the surrounding settlers. A rush was made for the::-:e hitherto 
neglected tracts; the natives were threatened with dire calamitieJ if they 
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should dare to accept the gift, and their consequent reluctance assisted so 
well the appeal to congress that the grant was annulled. Encouraged by 
their success, land-grabbers began to oust the Indians, even from their home- 
steads, occupied by them for generations, but for which they had failed, as 
non-citizens, or through ignorance, to obtain preëmption or other title deeå. 
Grant-holders also joined in ejecting them, and ill removing ancient rallclle- 
rias to quiet titles and sell the land. Even their scanty personal property 
was sold to cover the cost of such iniquitous judgments. This satire on jus- 
tice soothed the government for another decade before it was roused to some 
sense of its obligations, and consented to set aside for them a portion of the 
comparatively worthless tracts unoccupied by land-grabbers, chiefly in San 
Diego, and to give aid toward establishing schools. Blushing at this stigma 
upon the nation, upon humanity, certain fair-minded men undertook to 
champion the cause of the oppressed. They clamored at the doors of justice 
for three decades before a hearing was accorded them, and then came a small 
concession to the mission Indians, some refuse land on the outskirts of the 
valleys which their fathers had transformed into gardens; the rest, nothing. 
They might have taken lessons from more savage tribes, which gained 
prompt and favorable attention by ravaging the homesteads of white men, 
and slaughtering their wives and children, after the manner of the white 
men in their outrages upon Indians. The progress lately exhibited hy differ- 
ent California trihes, once among the lowest in the scale of culture, affords 
the most flattering hopes for the future, and our duty anù interest to assure 
their realization are the more concerned when we consider the influence of 
soil and climate toward a probable final predominance of the aboriginal type 
among dwellers in America. 
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EARLY TRAN
CONTINENTAL EXPEDITIONS-'\V AGON-ROAD PROJECTS-FIRST 
RAILROADS I:Y AlI-lERICA-AGITATIONS AND PROJECTS FOR AN OVER- 
LAND RAILWAy-CARVER, PLU
IBE, ""-HITNEY, "TILKES, AND OTHERS 
-TIiE STATES l\IOVING--l\IEETINGS AND CO
VE
TIO
S-TIIE QUES'lION 
IN CONGRESS-PACIFIC RAII...ROAD BILLS-THE ACT OF 18G2. 


BEFORE the average American stateslnan began 
seriously to consider that proposition in our politics 
called the 11onroe doctrine, there ,vere a fe,v saga- 
cious Illen \v ho foresa\v the Americanization of the 
continent, and discussed it, chief among whonl was 
Tholnas Jefferson. The question \vhich presented 
itself to his mind most strongly after obtaining an 
acceptable treaty with England giving us a boundary 
to the Pacific, was how to bind the west coast of 
Alnerica to the territories stretching to the Atlantic 
on the east. Such a navy as ours could not hold it 
against the other navies of the world; nor could iso- 
lated military stations, such as Spain had used to 
frighten a way sea-rovers, prevent other nations froIH 
erecting forts and disputing with us our claÎ1n. If 
we were to be a hOlllogeneous people fronl the Pacific 
to tbe Atlantic, we must have free comillunication; 
but how 1 
This question led to the explorations of Le\vis and 
Clarke in 1804-6, proving that nature had interposed 
no insurmountable obstacles to the establishnlent of 
a road to the mouth of the Columbia river, whence 
the enthusiastic traveller could almost scent the 
breezes of far-famed Cathay. 
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To the establishment of a highway of such lenO'th 
d . b 
a
 lluportance nluch thought nlust be given, and 
tl.l
 bcs1t routes sought out. This led to other expe- 
dltlon
 to and through the mountain ranges which 
ran tl'an versely to tÌle general direction of such a 
road. The .early surveys of Lewis and Clark, Pike, 
and Long (lId not contemplate a scheIlle for a conti- 
nent-spanning railroad; for railroads, it is unneces- 
sary to rernark, did not COlne into use until many 
years after the::;e surveys ,vere in progress. 2 "Then 
Jefferson thought of a route to the rnouth of the 
Colurnbia he contelnplated a wagon-road only, and 
the route to be selected had reference to cliIl1ate, 
grass, ,vater, fuel, and safety froil1 Indian hostilities. 
I t is one of the peculiarities of our institutions that 
,vhile congress debates upon the propriety of an un- 
dertaking, the people get so far along in the prosecu- 
tion of it that the governUlent feels forced to lend its 
aid. The "ragon-road to the Colu111bia, "Thich ,vas to 
gi ve us "the Inost direct route to the Indies," ,vas 
established by the people. American fur companies 
not only opened a track to and beyond the South 
pass, but by their reports to the governlnent, they 


The early expeditions ordered by congress have all been treated of in 
other volumè3, and the whole subject of congressional action in connection 
with the Oregon question amI a route to the Columbia has been considered 
in my Oregon I, and Northwest Coast II. Some other surveys will be referred 
to in their proper places. 
2The first railroad in America was the Quincy, :Mass., railroad built in 
1825-6, 4 miles in length, used for carrying quarried stone. The second was 
the Mauch Chunk and Lehigh, 13 miles long. The first IO,comotives were 
imported from Eagland where Stephenson was experimenting, and used by 
the Delaware and Hudson Canal company in running from Housedale to the 
t
rminus of their canal. In 1827 the :l\Iaryland legislature chartered the 
íÌ.r.:5t railroad company in America, with a capital stock of $500,000. The 
u 
e of locomotives was n0t contemplated, but horse power was used, relays 
of hor;ie3 being kept at the stationl;j on the road. Hence the name of Relay 
Hl)u
e at the junction of the main line with the '\Vashington branch, 
which is still retained. In 1830 Peter Cooper, since of New York, built at 
Baltimore a locomotive weighing one ton or thereabouts, with which he 
flrewan open car filled with the directors of the road and their friends, at 
the rate of 18 miles an hour. This was the first locomotive for railroad pur. 
poses ever huilt in the U. S. From this time improvements in railroad con. 
struction were rapid, and passenger transportation was carried on in several 
t)f the states previous to 1840. In 1844 there were 2,278 miles of railroads 
in the U. S. 
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serv'ed as expiorcrs and surveyors. The agitation of 
the Oregon question in congress for years produced 
no other. result than that 0 f prolllpting the people of 
the ,vestern and south- \vestern states to en1iQ'rate; 
and they finished out the road to the ColumLi
 and 
the Sa
ralnento valley, begun by the fur-traders. 
Their road, and the en1igration over it, settled the 
qUt:stion of how to 111ake 111anifest the claill1 of the 
United States to a frontage on the Pacific. The 
government had not a nlile of road \vest of Fort 
Leaven\vorth in 1849, at \vhich date there were 
150,000 Anlericans in California and Oregon. 
Previous to the conquest of California and the set- 
tlell1ent of the Oregon boundary, the war departn1ent 
kept SOlne small expeditions traversing the country 
west of the 
fississippi and along the flanks of the 
Rocky lllountains and beyond; but for manifest 
reasons proceeded economically and quietly \vith these 
explorations., Follo,ving the conquest and the gold 
discovery considerable actiyity ,vas displayed, the ex- 
ploration of the ,yestern half of the continent afford- 
ing elnployn1ent for the arnlY, whose forts furnished 
points of rendezvous or departure at convenient dis- 
tances, besides offering protection to engineers in the 
field. 
The gold-hunters of 1849 again relievea the gov- 
ernnlent of the obligation of constructing a road and 
discovering a route to the Pacific, by finding passes 
for thenlselves, as good as any ,vhich have ever been 
discovered. 3 Having no further call to consider the 
subject of wagon-roads, the war department began 
about this time to order surveys of sections of routes 
to,vard the Pacific, reports of \vhich ,vere ]aid before 
congress to be studied by the advocates of a conti- 


3 Lassen's and the Trnckee routes were opene(l by immigrant companies 
in 1846 and 1848. Companies also came into Cal. by the San Bernardino and 
\Varner passes and Fort Yuma. The railroads can do no better to-day, 
Truckee is also a very important point on the Central Pacific on account of 
the lumber and timber supplies to the construction of the road. 
RIST. CAL., VOL. VII. 32 
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nental rail\vay.4 The greater part of the suryeys 
were upon lines ,vest from the rice and cotton states. 
The first person to propose a rail,vay for any por- 
tion of the Pacific coast ,vas Hart,vell Carver of 
Rochester, N ew York, \v ho advocated the construc- 
tion of a track across the continent, ,vhose western 
terulinus should be on the Colurnbia river, California 
not having conle jnto our possession at this period. 
Considering that the first passenger railway in the 
United States had been put in operation only two 
years previous, it ,vas remarkable that Carver, ,vho, 
by the way, ,vas a grandson of the explorer, Jonathan 
Carver, should have thought of this means of grasp- 
ing the commerc
 of Asia and the eastern isles. He 
published articles in the N ew York Courier and In- 
quirer in 1832, and meillorialized congress on the sub- 
ject from 1835 to 1839. For a while Asa Whitney 
gave him support, but finding much opposition in cer- 
tain quarters, abandoned him, and Carver continued 
to petition for a charter for fifteen years more, spend- 
ing forty years of his life and $23,000 of his o\vn 
money in endeavoring to float the project. He had 
for his reward in 1869 a free pass over a railway to 
the Pacific J 
Carver's plan was that congress should give him 
and his associates an exclusive and perpetual charter 
for a railroad and telegraph line from Lake Michigan 
to the South pass,' ,vith branches to San Francisco 
bay and the mouth of the Colull1bia river, with a belt 
of land the ,vhole distance, and stone, iron, and lead 
from the public quarrjes and mines, and the privilege 
of purchasing 8,000,000 acres of selected lands at a 
dollar and a quarter an acre, which was to be paid 
for with the stock of the company as the road became 


4 U, S. Sen. Ex. Doc. 64, 31 cong., 1 sess., Id., 56-7; U. S. Sen. Ex. Doc. 3, 
Spero Bess., March, 1851; Oregon, ii. 81-3; U. S. H. Ex. Ðnc. I, 31 cong., 2 sess.; 
Brnd'eU's Cavalr1J, 126-7; U. S. H. Ex. Doc. 5, pt i., 182, 185-6, 188; U. S.H,. 
E.fJ. Doc. 51, 31 cong., I sess,; U. S. Sen. Doc. 81, 31 cong., I sess.; Carsons 
Ea'i'ly Recoll., MS 50; U. S. Sen. Doc. 54 32 cong., 1 Bess.; Pac. R. R. 
Relit, xi 
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finished. The answer of the people in conventions to 
this propòsition ,vas that congress had no constitu- 
tional right to enter into any stock jobbing operations 
,vith their Ineans. Carver had good ideas of railroad 
building and equiplnent for those times. His road 
,vas to be laid upon stone foundations; the tillle froln 
San Francisco to N e\v York was to be five days; pal- 
ace sleeping cars sixteen feet long, with saloon and 
dining cars, ,vere to be attached. Certainly we have 
only succeeded in elaborating his plans. 
Carver was not ,vithout rivals. John Plumbe, 
after\vard a resident of Sacranlento county, Califor.. 
nia, but at the period referred to residing in Dubu.. 
que, Iowa, advocated the construction of a railroad 
frlHll Lake Michigan to Oregon, as early as 1836, and 
a public Ineeting was held in Dubuque March 26, 1838, 
for the purpose of considering how this object ,vas to 
be accolnplished. On the anniversary of that 111eeting, 
nine years after\vard, another railroad n1eeting ,vas 
held at Dubuque, ,vhich Plul11be addressed, and at 
which it ,vas resolved, "That this meeting regard 
John Plumbe, Esq., our fellow-towns1l1an, as the orig- 
inal projector, (about ten years ago,) of the great 
Oregon railroad." á And such he publicly clailned to 
be, ,vhile stating that the project ,vas regarded by 
lnost persons as "visionary and absurd." At the 
Dubuque convention of 1838 a lnemorial to congress 
,vas drafted, Plunlbe being chairnlan of the com- 
mittee, "praying for an appropriation to defray the 
expense of the survey and location of the first link in 
the great Atlantic and Pacific railroad, nanlely frOITI 
the lakes to the Mississippi." 
rheir application was 
favorably received, an appropriation being Inade the 
sanle year, which ,vas expended under the direction 
of the secretary of war, the report being of a very 
favorable character, 


5 Plumbe's lr-IemO'1"Ïal A!)ain<;;t 1J.[r Asa JVldtney's Railroad Scheme. Pamph- 
let, 47 pp., 19; Iowa News, l\larch 24, 1838. 
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At the session of the \\Tisconsin legislature of 
1839-40 Plulube ,vas present, and drafted a InemoTial 
to congress urging the inlportance of continuing the 
,york, which he carried to Washington, where he 
used his best endeavors to secure attention to its pe- 
tition; but the governlnent being absorbed in other 
subjects, especialJy the condition of the treasury, did 
not again respond. He next visited New England, 
circulating nlemorials to congress praying for a fur- 
ther a.ppropriation, all of ,vhich ,vas of no effect. 
Plulllbe's plan for securing lneans to construct the 
road, ,vas that a sufficient appropriation of the public 
lands should be nlade, in alternate sections, on each 
side of the lir..e of route; that the cOll1pany to be 
chartered should consist of all wbo chose to partici- 
pate; that the stock should be divided into t\venty lllil- 
lion shares, valued at five dollars a share; that twenty- 
five cents a share be paid in as the first installment, 
producing five n1illions with ,vhich to commence the 
,vork; that when this was expended the sale of the 
lands should produce the next five millions, and so on 
to the end. The local business of the road would, it 
,vas said, support it as fast as completed. But this 
plan contemplated the building of not more than a 
hundred miles of road per annurn, taking ten years to 
complete the first thousand ll1iles, or t\venty years 
frorn the Missouri to the Pacific. This lnemorial ,vas 
accompanied by a bill, ","hich was defeated in congress 
by the southern mernbers, who liked not that the 
road should go so far north. 6 
These \vere not the only pretenders to the distinc- 
tion of having projected a transcontinental railroad." 


fJO r . Arclliv('s, :MS" p. 197. 
7 I ewis Gaylord Clarke, in the Knirkerbocker Magazine, in 1836, claimed t
 
have originated the idea. Lillmrn 'V. Boggs, once governor of :Missourl, 
since a resident of Napa, Cal., wrote an article in 1843 on the subject of 
a Pacific railroad estimating the cost intended, for the St Louis RepuMican, 
but which, for some reason, was never published. It is in the pos!:se8si?n of 
his son, 'V. 1\.1. Boggs, of Napa. Benton also predicted in a speech III St 
Louis in 1844, that men full grown at that time would yet see Asiatic com- 
merce crosBi
g the Rocky mountains hy rail. 
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The nlost conspicuous for a tilne ,vas Asa Whitney I. 
of N e\v York. He had passed Inany years in China, 
and ,vas thoroughly in1bued ,vith a conviction of the 
advantages to accrue to the United States by becom- 
ing the carriers of the great oriental traffic with Eu- 
rope. Whitney's p]all ,vas to connect Lake l\lic higan 
by rail, \vith Puget Sound or the Colunlbia riyer, or 
Loth. He rnade an extensive exploration in 1845, of 
the region between the Missi
sippi and Missouri 
ri vel'S, finding no obstacle to railroad building in 500 
n1Ìles of the route west. But he deluanded of con- 
gress a strip of land sixty nliles wide, along the ,vhole 
length of the road, or 92,160,000 acres, with their 
agricultural, nlineral, and IUlnber products. With no 
other capital he offered to build a rQad, selling the 
land to raise the nleans, but retaining for hinlself and 
his heirs all that remained unsold after its completion. 
As to a tariff, he offered, if the government ,vould 
allow him to charge one-half cent per ton per mile on 
ordinary freight for all distances over 200 lniles, to 
carry the saIne any shorter distances for one-half 
the price charged on the principal railroads in the 
United States, to transport Indian corn across the 
continent for twenty cents a bushel, flour for $1.25 
per barrel, and passengers for half the usual price, 
during the first twenty years after its cornpletion. 
He also offered to carry the public Inails, troops, and 
ll1unitions of war free of charge for the sanle period, 
and after that date congress n1Ïght make anyaltera- 
tion in the tolls which ,vas deenled expedient. 
Whitney's project occasioned much discussion and 
partisanship, there being able writers an10ng its 
friends and foes. 8 Sorne argued against it as threat- 
ening a rnonopoly Í1nperial in wealth and resources, 
and a standing n1enace to the governn1ent, with 
po,ver at least to influence congress in the election of 
representatives, if not to divide the country into sec- 


SAnzerican Revkw, i. 424-32; Nik8' Reg., lxix. 105; 01', Spectator, Feb. IS, 
1847. 
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tions by a principality through its centre. Others 
argued in fa VOl' of a national railroad, controlled by 
the governillent; while others still declared it would 
Ïlllpoverish the public treasury to build the road. 

fean,vhile another pruject was started in 1845 by 
George Wilkes, \vhich differed frolll \Vhitney's in dis- 
pensing ,vith a land grant, and requiring the govern- 
Inent to construct the road. He helJ that the THere 
fact of an official survey ,voulJ so enhance the value 
of the public lands that capitalists ,vould hasten to in- 
vest Inoney in the enterprise, supplying the Ineans for 
working expenses. The friends of a national railroad 
supported vVilkes' schelne. Whitney's luelnorial 'vas 
presented to the house of representatives in January 
1845, and Wilkes' in Decelnber of the sarne yearo 
The public journals of the country discussed the sub- 
ject in all its bearings, and according to their lightso 
There ,vas nlentioned in the J\T"ew York Sun in 1846, a 
project by a Canadian C01l1pany to build a line of rßil. 
road froln Halifax to Quebec, with a view to its ulti.., 
Inate extension to the Colulnbia river. The Canadian 
plan contelnplated a free grant of all unlocated cro"Tn 
lands through which the road should pass, together with 
the privilege of using tim bel' and other material neces- 
sary to the construction of the work; a preënlptive right 
to the shareholders to purchase lands in certain situa- 
tions upon certain favorable tern1s; and a pleJge frorH 
the provincial govern111ent, guaranteeing five per cent 
interest on an 1110neys invested. r 
Soon after the presentation of Whitney's mClllO- 
rial to congress, public Ineetings began to be held in 
different parts of the union, to approve or condernn 
the various Inethods proposed. HI Congress ,vas dis- 
posed to consider the proposition of Whitney; at 


9 Or. Spectator, Sept. 3, 1846. After the conclusion of the boundary treaty 
of June 13, 184G, nothing further wa::; heard of the Canadian project, though 
a book was lmhlished in Lonclon, at a Jatcr date, advocating a l>acitìc R, R. 
Sac. Transrript, (Ext},. Ed.) :M.arch J4, I83!. 
IC'J See account of a large puhlic meeting at Canton, Ohio, Feb. 4, 1846. 
Ohio Repository, (Canton), }'eb. 12, 18-!G. 
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least it found favor \vith the senate cOlnnlittee of 
1846, \vhich brought in a bin; but the friends of a 
national road ulet it at every point and prevented its 
passage. The opening of the following year ,vitnessed 
a still greater agitation on the subject, as evillcl1ced 
by the railroad conventions in the large cities and 
slnaIler to\vns. 11 The acquisition of a vast alIloullt of 
land stretf' hing to, and along, the Pacific to the 49th 
parallel, nluch of which lay in a line with the slave 
states, and wa
 adapted to slave labor, gave to the 
question a lle\V significance, and aroused the caution 
of sou
hern politicians. It ,vas not so lnuch now, 
whether the road should be built \vith the people's 
lands/ 2 to enrich private corporations, or ho\v llluch 
tÏ1ue would be consulued in buillling it,13 as it \vou]d 


11 Railroad meetings were helJ at Galena, Ill., April 2; at Bloomington, 
Ind., April 7; anJ at Burlington, Iowa, April 9, It)47. PluJIlbe's .lJIeJJlO1
ial 
A[Jain
t A8a JVMtJley'.
 Railroad Schrme, 28, 
I:! ,rilkes, in a letter to a chairman of a committee of congress, enumera- 
ted the main points of his proposal as follows: 1st, that the road be built 
and owned by the government; 2nd, that its construction and control be 
confided to sworn commissioners to be appointed by the state legislatures, or 
elected by the people of the various states; 3J, that it start from the line of 
the :l\Iissouri in the vicinity of the parallel which strikes the South pass, and 
thence run westwardly over territories under the jurisdiction of the general 
government; 4th, that its revenues be confined strictly to the measure of 
its expenses of attendance and repairs, and that it be open to foreigners and 
their merchanJise on the same terms as to our 0\\ n citizens-the latter to be 
secured by regulations of debenture, returning all customs charges on such 
merchanJ.ise on its reshipment. I.Jastly, that it be built out of the public 
treasury, without any allotment of the public lands for sale for that purpose. 
'I believe that any measure that would subject the public lands to the reach 
and appropriation of speculators, or indeed that would ùispose of them to 
any but actual settlers, would be highly unpopula.r, and would excite a wide 
and ùetermined opposition throughout the country. I think, therefore, that 
the most just as well as most satisfactory disposal of these lands would be 
to insert in the bill recommending the road-if such should he the decision ùf 
the committee-securing to each laborer or mechanic who shall have worked 
upon it for one year, 100 acres of land along, or contiguous to the, line. This 
regulation, instead of making a few rich men richer, would make prosperous 
land-holders of the most deserving poor, and while it conferred a priceless 
population on the west, would perform the highest achievement of republi- 
can philanthrophy, by elevating labor to its true importance in the social 
scale.' Sp('ech of JVilliam.,2
I. J[aÜ, oj,N. Y., infrrvor oftlt.e ])Tational Railroad 
to the Padjic, at the Great Chicft!lO Convention oj JU(1j 7, 18.1;7. 
13 A committee of Boston men, consisting of "\Villiam Ingalls, E. H. 
D
rhy, I. C. Dunn, P. P. F. Degrand, and O. D. Ashley, ill 1849. propounded 
tlllS (lUestion to the N. Y. chamher of commerce: Assuming that \rhitney 
woulù build ten miles of road this year, take another year to sell the land, 
and three years more to get the money, being thus at the end of five years 
l'repared to build the next ten miles, and so on, would it Dot take him 830 
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be laid out on a route far enough south to enhance 
the value of lands south of the Missouri compron1Ïse 
line, antI prevent the preponderance of settleulent 
north of it. 
Through this anxiety of the south it was that tile 
army engineers were so industriously employed in 
exploring the territory bet,veen the Arkansas and the 
Colorado rivers during the adnIinistration of President 
Polk. Meanwhile, discussion 14 revealed the difficul- 
ties as well as the advantages attending the construc- 
tion of a Pacific railroad, chief alTIOng the forIner 
being the obtainlnent of capital l :'> a,nd labor. To pro... 
cure the latter, it ,vas proposed to organize a vast 
systenl of ilnn1Ïgration froIn the eastern states and 
Europe, the ,vorkmen to be part paid in land, and a 
corps to be detailed to prepare a part of each farnl for 
cultivation, so that \vhen the laborers of the second 
year should go forward, they ,vould leave behind them 
those of the first as farnlers and guardsmen of the 
road. By this process "many n1Îllions" of poor and 
oppressed people would be raised to the dignity of free- 
holding American citizens. This charitable scheme 
in all its simplicity fell through along ,,
ith the rest. 
The discovery of gold folJowing the c()nquest of Cali- 


years to make 1700 miles of road? or if 'by a stretch of imagination,' he 
should build ten miles of road, sell his land, and get his pay all in one yt:ar, 
would it not even then take him 170 years to build 1700 mi1es! This objec- 
tion, remarks Plumhe, should be sufficient to condemn 
Ir "'hitney's scheme. 
Plum7Je's J..lfemO'Jial, 3 . 
14 In an article in the ltfe'l"clwnts' J.lfagazine for Oct. ] 847, vol xvii., p. 385, 
the editor presents a letter of Zadock Pratt, of Prattsville, endor
ing 'Vhit- 
ney's plan, and remarks that he-th
 
ditor-in . the latter part of ] 844 p.re- 
dictefl that 'those persons are now IIvmg who wIll see a raIlroa
 connectmg 
New York with the Pacific.' Here is another person who claims to have 
uttered this prophecy in nearly the identical words of Benton in his St Louis 
speech on the railroad to the Pacific. .' 
I5An article in De Bow's lrulu8t. Res.. 499-;300. makes an estImate, placmg 
the cost of grading, hridging, etc., ,west from Lake !\.Ii
bi
an. a
 
5, 000 per mile 
for 2,G30 miles, $13,150,000; a brIdge across the 
IIssiSSIppI, $800,000; sUI
er- 
structure, single track, depots, turn-out, etc., for 2,730! at $1
, 50
 per mIle, 

28,GG5,OOO; locomotives, cars, etc., $10,27G,GOO; contI.nge
cIes, 
2,OOO,OOO; 
renairH upon road until completion, aIltl ùefore earmng Its own support, 
815 000 000 or a total of 
69,891,GOO. The figures in De Bow's article are 
not' quite the same as mine, an error in comput
llg making his figures foot up 
869, 226, GOO. Less sanguine -calculators estimated the entire cost at 
$100,000,000. 
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fornia imparted fresh interest to the subject. In 
1848, resolutions began to pour in to congress {;OI11 
the legislatures of the different states,16 approving of 
Whitney's plan, and the grant of nearly 100,000,000 
acres of the public lands for the purpose of carrying 
it out. 1\11' McClelland, froI11 the select conlluittee 
of the house of representatives appointed to consider 
the various memorials concerning the proposed rail- 
road, reported a bill, May 3d, to set apart and sell to 
Whitney a portion of the public lands to enable hin1 
to COllilnence the construction of it, which ,vas referred 
to the, cornn1Ïttee of the whole on the state of the 
union, and ordered printed. On the 23d of June, Mr 
Pollock froln the same committee made a report to 
accoillpany the bill, which was laid on the table. This 
bill was the first favorable official act by this branch 
of the government. 
In the senate, June 26th, Mr Borland, from the 
comn1ittee on public lands, on the meillorial of Whit- 
ney relative to a railroad to the Pacific, reported a 
joint resolution, providing for a survey and explora- 
tion of one or more routes froln the l\Iississippi river, 
below the falls of St Anthony, to the Pacific, under 
the direction of the secretary of ,var. 11 Froill this 


16Tennessee and New Jersey set the example in 1848 of sustaining 'Vhit- 
ney, which was followed by Inrliana, Illinois, New York, Connecticut, 1Iaine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhoùe Island, Georgia, :Marylancl, Alabama, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and the senate of :l\Iichigan; in II of the 
&tates almost unanimously. 
11 On the 27th of J une, 
Ir Niles obtained the unanimous consent of the 
senate to introduce a bill to set apart and sell to 'Vhitney a portion of the 
public lands to enable him to build a railroad from Lake Michigan to the Pa- 
cific. The bill was referred to a select committee consisting of senators 
Niles, Corwin, Lewis, Dix, and Felch. Con!l. Globe, 1847-8, 903. On the 
9th 
of July, Niles moved to take up the bill granting \Vhitney a tract of the 
puhlic land, when senators Hale and Benton spoke strongly against the mo- 
tion. the latter moving to lay Niles' motion on the table, which motion was 
carried by a vote of 27 to 21. On the 8th of Aug., Niles made an attempt to 
bring forward the 'Vhitney bill by inserting it as an amendment to a bill 
granting right of way and a donation of land for building a railroarl from 
:Mobile to the mouth of the Ohio river, but was suhsequently inùuced to 
withdraw his amendment. Congo Globe, 18--17-8, pp. 1011, 1051. OIl the 
9th 
of Jan., 1849, Niles again moved to take up :the \Vhitney bill, urging the 
peculiar interests existing in Cal. at that time, and the need there was of 
quick communication through territory of our own. Borland opposed Niles' 
motion, and stated that he was directed by the committee on public lands to 
urgc a joint resolution adverse to 'Vhitney, and merely authorizing the sec. 
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tilue forward the subject ,vas continually before con.. 
. 
gress. 
Benton, \vho had forinerly been so strong an advo- 
cate of tIle route to the Colu111bia via the South pass, 
had ('hanged his vie\vs, according to reports frolH l1Ïs 
son-in-la\v, }-'réInont, and on the 7th of February, 
1849, introduced a bill to pro,
ide for a central 
national road, froIH St Louis to the Pacific ocean at 
San Francisco, with a branch to the Colunlbia. He 
advocated a national road because it ,vas inlpolitic and 
iHegal for private citizens to treat \vith the Indians 
for the extillguishnlent of their title, and iinpossible 
for theln to protect the road after it should be built; 
and because he questioned the propriety of allo,ving 
individuals to be COlne proprietors of such a road; and 
denounced all the schenles presented as stock-jobbing 
lllachines for the Inarkets of Europe and Alnerica. 18 


of war to direct surveys to be made to the Pacific to determine the better 
route, which could never be known except by the comparison of several. 
Finally, however, Niles' motion was agrceù to, and the bill taken up, when 
Senator Foote offered to amend as follows: That after the crossing of the 
l\Iissouri the road should be built in a southwest direction as far as the feat- 
ures of the country woul,.l permit, and pass the Rocky mountains at some 
point south of the, South }Jass, the terminus being at l\Iontercy; but if 110 
Ju'acticahle route should be fOUIltl in that ùirection, then the road should run 
to the Paso ùel N orte, antI thence to San Diego, keeping within U. S. terri- 
tory. After this road was completed, 'Vhitney shoull1 have power to build 
a branch to the Columbia, or north of it, anù should have the same grant of 
thirty miles on each side of the road that he would have for the main line. 
Borland followed by a secolHI amendment to strike out all of the original bill 
after the enacting clauses, and insert a direction to the secretary of war to 
employ the topographical COl'pS to explore such routes from the lakes, or 
from the :Mississippi below the falls of St Anthony, to the Pacific as might 
he deemed fitting, and to report to congress the rcsult of their exþlorations 
at an early date. Gong. Globe, 1848-9, vol. 20, p. 381-2. . 
18 His bill appropriated a sum of money to enable the president to concIl- 
iate the Indians, and extinguish title to as much land as might be required 
for thc purposes of the road; and proposed that 75 per cent of the proceeds 
of all puhlic lands in Oregon and Cal., and 50 per cent of the proceed::; of the 
sale of public land::; in the states. should be set apart to defray the eXp'ens
s 
of the contcmplated railroad. The bill reserved a strip of land on
 llll
e, III 
hreadth for the whole length of the railway, for thc purpose of mamtammg 
all manner of roads. 'I propose to reserve ground for all sorts of road::;--:- 
railway, plank, macadamized; more than that, room for a track by magnetIC 
powcr, according to the idea started, I believe, by Prof. Henry, a
d, to !ltC, 
plausihly Imrslh:
d hy Prof. Pagc, of the patent oflice, if that it
ea rIpens mto 
practicahility-all'.l who can undcrtake to say that any idea wIll 
ot become 
practicahle in the present age? But, Mr Presiòent, the bill cOlltams a!lOth?!' 
provision, that there shall be a margin re
ervcd out of this Lrcad
h {.)r a pI am 
old English ro
d, such as we have been accustomcd to all our In-es-a road 
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On the 17th of February, 1849, Borland presented 
a petition to the senate from citizens of Arkansas, 
asking for aid for the construction of a railroad fr(;m 
J\Ienlphis to the Pacific, ,vhich was laid on the taLle; 
and on the saIne day Houston asked and oLtained 
leave to introduce a bill authorizing the Galveston 
and Red river railroad COlnpallY to construct a rail- 
,vay to the Pacific ocean in California, which was re- 
ferred to the c01l11I1Ïttee on territories. 
In 1vlay, 'Vhitney published, in pan1phlet forD1, an 
elaborate argunlent against all the other yarious 
schell1es? and in support of his O'Vl1, anlong ,yhich be 
included the ill1probability of an appropriation of 
money for such a ,york, the time it ,yould take to 
con1plete surveys under the gOyerlunent, and the diffi- 
culty, if not ilnpossibility, of fixing upon a route, 
because it ,vould be lllade a sectional question bet
TeE:n 
the north and south, which years of legislation could 
not adjust; but allo,ving that this question should be 
settled, and the work cOlnlnenced, it would soon be- 
COine a po,verful party engine to agitate the ,y hole 
country; in fact, it could only be COIlnllcnced by a 
party vote, and if cOlnn1enced at all, \vould dra,y the 
means fronl one section of the union to be squandered 


on which the farmer in his wagon or carriage, on horse or on foot, may 
travel, without fear and without tax, with nOlle to run over him or make 
him jump out of the way. I look forward to the time when this whole con- 
tinent is to be settled from one end to the other, when there are towns and 
villages upon it, when neighbors will want a cOll\
('nient road. They may 
there find a space for them in which they 8hall not give way to the cars or 
anything else-a road not to be interfered with.' 0011'.1' Globe, 1848-9, 470-4; 
De BO?L,'8 IJldu8t, Res., ii. 498. 'Yhat romantic dreams, what freaks of fancy, 
what 1mbLles of imagination our great men indulged in only forty years ago! 
The hr3.iu of the world was teeming with ill-digested ideas. New discoveries 
in science, li.ew fields of enterpri
e and thought marked the period as an ex- 
traordinary one, and men, while half under
tanding whither they were Leing 
carried, were unappaUed by the most giant undertakings. In the midst of 
these, Scnator Benton could stop to rhapsodize over the grant of a wagon 
roaù which could be of use only to those following the line of the railroad 
from e3.st to west, while the continent on either side of it was as trackless as 
ever. One thousand feet of ground in breadth should he reserve(l in like 
manner along the line of the hranch to the Columl.ia; military posts were to 
be erected at certain intervals, anel a telegraph line stretched from ocean 
to ocean. It was easy to see that Benton was still largely under the influ- 
ence of his early Oregon sympathies, somewhat warped and turned aside by 
aouthern views, and pcrhaps looking to the future of hiiii daughter ò:) !lu::5Land. 
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in another upon the hirelings of aspirants to office, 
becoluing fifty times more potent and obnoxious than 
a U nit.ed States bank, or any other question that had 
ever excited the people. The business of a thorough- 
fare so ÌInmense would absorb and control the entire 
legislation of the country. This, and Inore, said l\Ir 
W11itney against a national road, and he clinched his 
arguments \vith estilllates of cost and conlparison of 
routes which were to the n1ajority of northern readers 
conclusive. 11 He was sustained, too, by such author- 
ity as Captain Charles Wilkes, whose opinion had 
,veight frolll the kno\vledge possessed by hilll of west 
coast topography, although that had little to do \vith 
the political vie\v of the subject. 21 Another naval 
officer, Lieutenant M. F. l\1aury, took a different 
vie\v. While conceding that an interoceanic railroad 
,vas of the highest ilnportance, he took the position 
that geographically Monterey \vas the point in Cali- 
fornia most central to the COlnlnerce of the \vorld, and 
therefore the proper point for the eastern terluinus 
was at Memphis. 21 
The people of St Louis held a preliminary l11eeting 
in the spring of 1849, at ,vhich it ,vas resolved that 
a national convention, consisting of delegates frol11 
every state in the union, should be invited to assenlble 
in that city on the 16th of October, to give expres- 
sion to the \vill of the Alnerican people. Only four- 
teen states accepted the invitation, the only southern 
delegates present being from Louisiana, unless Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee be classed as south- 
ern. It \vill be noticed that in none of the public 
discussions of Pacific railroad lllatters did the Caro- 
linas take any part, and seldon1 the New England 
states. This ,vas partly frolll sectional apathy, and 
partly, also, fr0111 political prejudices. The 835 dele- 
gates present at St Louis in October were chiefly 
19 A Project for a Railrorrd to tlu
 Pacific, by Asa \Vhitney, New York, 1849; 
Hunt' 8 11ferrlumts' .J.l1a
/(1zillf', xxi, 72-9, 
20 JVestprn Ame'J'Ùn, by Charles 'Yilkes, Phil., 1849. 
<JIIIunt's JIel'clt. .Jlag., xviii. 592-öOl. 
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frolD the central and ,vestern states. As n1ight have 
been anticipated, Senator Benton ,vas a pron1Ínent 
figure at this convention. He atternpted to describe 
a route across the Rocky mountains for which ITré- 
lllont had been looking when he becanle lost in the 
sno\v, but which he had never seen, and only took for 
granted because Frémont's guide had told binl of the 
existence of a pass bet,veen the parallels of 38 0 and 
3!t. A railroaJ does no,v indeed traverse a pass in 
this latitude, but the route through the cañon of the 
Arkansas river ,vas not one to be recollllnendcd for a 
great 
ational high,vay, especially if a "ragon-road 
,vere to accoillpany it, as Benton proposed. Unfor- 
tunately for his prepossessions, a conllllittee appointed 
at the 111ass-n1eeting in the spring to collect facts had 
brought in a report of fifty or l110re printed pages, in 
favor of the South pass,2:.\ \v hich he ,vas compelled to 
present to the convention. "The South pass," said 
the senator, "though good in itself, has never 111et 
the approbation of }Ir Fré1110nt for the road to Cali- 
fornia. I t is too far north. He ,vanted a road three 
or four degrees further south, and has found it, and 
gives the country the benefit of it." But John 
Laughborough, of 
Iissouri, \vould not accept it, and 
presented his vie,vs so convincingly that he carried 
the convention with hitn, and ,vas t.hanked by resolu- 
tion. The meeting ,vas adjourned to convene at 
Philadelphia in April 1850. 23 


22 Printed in the St Louis JVestern Journal, a periodical of that city. 
23 "ïth regard to the Frémont-Benton route, known as the central, Fré- 
mont was deceived by the representations of :J\Iaxwell, 
t Vraill, Beaubien, 
and 'V ootten, all of whom had large grants of land on the eastern slope of 
the great range, in the latitude to which Frémont, upon their ùescription, 
gave his endorsement. The Santa Fé Gflzette, Oct. 8, 1853, remarks upon 
this subject, that Benton's route was not practicable, and a railroad through 
the passes indicated by him not possible. 'Among the gentlemen from whom 
we obtained this information was Capt. St Vrain. He stated to us and 
others during last spring, that the iùea of locating a railroad through the 
country mentioned in Leroux's letter to Col Benton was ridiculous and 
absurd/ etc. Yet St Vrain had been presiùent of a public meeting in Taos, 
at which James H. Quinn had said of Frémont's route, 'Our fellow citizen, 
Richings L. 'V ootten, has just returned from an expedition to California, on 
the continuation of the route that Frémont was follo",-ing. He declares 
that the !'':
::!e is most excellent, etc. Robidoux, he said, left the Arkansas 
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The next convention occurred at l\Iemphis in Octo- 
ber 1849, at ,vhich the flo\veryand fiery advocates of 
the southern route presented their argulnents. 24 N e,v 
Orleans and Boston had also their railroad lllass- 
meetings and conventions in 1849. 
The Boston plan ,vas to secure means by a gOY- 
ernlnent loan, and to entrust the construction to a 
cOlllpany. The author of this plan ,,,as P. P. T. 
Degrand, ,vho offered to build frolll St Louis to San 
Francisco 25 in four years, by enlploying t\VO sets of 
laborers relieving each other day and night, and at 
the Blast difficult points a third party. 
with wagons in 1840, for Cal., but left them at the Caochetopa pass, on 
account of the difficulty of cutting out the timber, which would be of great 
advantage to the railroad. Jlayes'Scraps, San Diego, ii. 122. 
24 The delegates of western Texas presented an address in behalf of a 
route through the San Saba valley from :Memphis to San Diego. After pre- 
sCIIting the facts of distance, climate and topography, they say, ,. \\ïthin 
half a century we will have a population of 23,000,000 on the l)acific slope. 
That slope is now separated from us by the almost impassable barriers of a 
mountain and a desert. This mountain must be made smooth-this desert 
must be made to blossom as the rose. This people, blood of our lJlood, flesh 
of our flesh, must be brought to our doors. Social reasons urge it, political 
reasons require it, commercial reasons imperatively demand it. The east, 
the gorgeous east, will be opened to our commerce without a rival, a com- 
petitor, The east, not more celebrated in song for its perfume-bearing 
breezes and balmy clime, for its sacred legentls and mystic lore, than in 
more staid anti sober history for the splentlor of its empires, the gorgeous 
magnificence of its palaces and temples, the magnitude of its rivers, the 
grandeur of its mountains, the fertility of its plains, the abundance of its 
gold and silver, and its precious stones, its gums, its teas, and its spices, the 
beauty and costliness of its manufactures, the untold variety of its produc- 
tions, and for the extent and richness of its commerce-a commerce which 
has been sought by all nations who have risen to commercial greatness as far 
back as history reaches into the past, and which has always rewarded the 
search with ('ountless wealth and unrivalled splendor. A commerce which 
in ancient tImes caused the cities of Tyre and Sidon, and Balbec and Palmyra, 
anù Alexandria, each in succession, to rise to such a height of general pros- 
perity, commercial greatness, and refinement in the arts as to excite, even 
to this day, the wonder and admiration of the world. A commerce which 
in more modern times caused Constantinople, and Venice, and Genoa, and 
Lisbon, and Amsterdam, each in their turn to attain .the very pinnacle of 
commercial greatness, and caused them, single as they were, each to excel 
in the splendor of its achievements in arts and in arms, all the king(loms 
and empires then upon the earth. A commerce which has caused Britain 
to 'wrest the very trident from Neptune himself,' and enabled her to ut
er 
the proud hoast of 'mistress of the seas.' This commerce with all, all Its 
untolfl wealth, and its limitless future increase, may he ours-will be ours 
without the fear of a competitor, if we only reach forth our han?::! and 
clutch it." Signed by James 'V. Allen, T. J. Hardeman, 
L Erskme, T. 
Connelly, \V m E. Jones, and E. Bellenger, in hehalí of the Gonzalez con- 
vention, Oct. 10, 1849, in Railroad and Steamsliips, doc. viii. 
25 'I propo
e that a company, composed of men in whose integrity and 
steadiness of purpose confidence can be reposed by the nation, be chartered 
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The proposition to take a governlTICnt loan rellloved 
a difficulty as to the constitutional po,ver of congress 
to furnish funds for the construction of a national 
road; there could be no doubt of its right to loan the 
public credit for the purposes of providing for the na- 
tional defences, transporting the public n1ail, etc. There 
seerned, indeed, in a business point of view, 1110re 
connnon sense in the Boston plan than any of those 
proposed; but, alas I Degrand adopted Benton's and 
Frelnont's still undiscovered route, ,vhich could not 
cOlllpete for public favor ,vith the South pass or a 
1 1 . 26 
nlore sout lern Ine. 
After so nluch discussion of routes it appeared that 
three roads at least ,vould sonletilne be delnanded. 
Of the 1110St proluinent ,vere the l\Iemphis and San 
Diego, the St. Louis road proposed by Benton, and 
the South pass and Colulnbia river road proposrd by 
Whitney. In the n1Ïdst of all this talk, the peopJe 
rushing to the gold 111ines in 1849 pointed out the 
way froln the J\iIissouri river to the bay of San Fran- 
cisco. I find it called the 
'lle\V route" in Lough- 
borough's lllonograph on the Pacific telegraph and 
rail\vay of Decelnber, 1849. It started froln St. 
J.Jouis and follo,ved the route to Independence, nearly 
in the track of the early emigration to Oregon, thence 
north westwardly to Big and Little Blue rivers and 


by congress to construct a railroad from St Louis to S. F., with a capital of 
$100,000,000, and that this company, after having paid in 82,000,000, shall 
have the right to borrow United States 6 per cent stock to such an amount, 
not exceeding S
8,000,OOO, as may be sufficient to finish the road and carry 
it into full operation with a double track. I propose that congress give to 
this company a strip of the puhlic lands, 10 miles wide on the north side of 
the road, and the land for the bed of the road, and for depots, anù the right 
to takc from the public lands wood, gravel, stone, iron, and other materials 
necessary to construct the road.' Address to the People of the United States in 
Railronrls and Steam8hip,
, doc. xiii. 
26 The associates of Degrand were 'Villiam Ingalls, E. H. Derby, S. S. 
Littlehale, James C. Dunn, Robert F. Fisk, O. D. Ashley. Bayarfl & Co. 
also proposed to congress to build a railway from St. Louis to S, F. in 8 
years, along the 38th parallel or near it. They offered to deposit 85,000,000 
In the U. S. treasury as security for their fidelity to their engagements; but 
the objections to this were the lack of authority in congress to create cor. 
porations ; the cost of a railway through the mountains south of the Sfluth 
pass, and the necessity involved in this plan of making the road earn divi. 
dends for its stockholders, Rallroad
 and SteamÆ31tip
, Doc. ix., p,. 20. ,_.
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the Platte; keepillg on the south side of the latter 
streanl to th0 South fork, ,vhich it crossed, and a(raill 
follo\ved the en1Ïgrant route to Laralnie and the S
uth 
pass. FrolH the South pass it still kept on the line 
of the travelled road, via Sublette's cut-off to Bear 
river, thence to the HU1l1boidt valley, and throucrh 
the Truckee pass into the valley of the Sacrament; 21 
Two other passes through the Sierra Nevada ,vere 
nlentioned; one leading into the Sacralnento valley 
by follo\ving Carson river to its source, and descend- 
ing the Arllerican fork of the Sacralnento river; and 
another proceeding from the sink of the HUlnboldt 
south into the valley of the San Joaquin. Anlong 
30,000 nlen there were enough ,vith clear vision and 
strong \vill-albeit they required also toughened llluscies 
-to spy out and lay open passes to the gold mines. 
After pointing out the advantages of the Platte 
and HUll1boldt route, the palnphleteer n1akes this refer- 
ence to a difficulty 28 lying in the way of any road at 


27 '\V. R. Singleton, who had travelled the Humboldt route to Cal., fur- 
nished the itinerary of the route to Loughborough in 1849. Before giving it, 
he says, 'I shall propose a route, the last portion of which, from the Salt 
Lake to the bay, was discovered by 1\lr Peter Ogden, a fur trader in the em- 
ploy of the Hudson's Bay company, as far back as 18U-which has Leen re- 
peatedly followed since by intelligent bodies of traders-by which a party 
of men unJer the orders of Capt. Bonneville proceeded to S. F. hay, 
which has been traversed by and described by Bryant, Bidwell, and other 
travellers; which has been surveyed by Col Fremont, and over which emi- 
grants with families and wagons have repeatedly passed, and more than 30,000 
men with 6,000 wagons and 100,000 head of stock are now passing.' Pw'ijìc 
TelPfjraplt ,and Railway, 22. The author is a little out in his dates when he 
places the discovery of the Humboldt by Ogden in 1811. Maj. Carleton in 
18--19 presented the IntelliJencer and the American Quart. Rey. of July, 1850, 
with a tabular account of distances. streams, and resources in the way of 
wood and grass on the two great routes leading from Fort Leavenworth west- 
ward, viz.: from Leavenworth to EI Paso, via Santa Fé, and from Leaven- 
worth to Fort Laramie, via Fort Kearney; to EI Paso 1104 miles; to Lar- 
amie GO-i miles; from Fort Pierre on the 1\Iissouri to Laramie 32G miles. 
28' It is the opinion that congress has no constitutional authority to con- 
struct works of this character within the bounds of sovereign states. [To 
overcome this objection the legislature of Mo. passed an act 1\Iarch 12, 1849, 
to incorporate the Pacific railroad, and a company was organized und
r 
he 
act in .Jan., 1850, which petitioned congress for a grant of land to buIld It) 
'Yh8ther the opinion be right or wrong, just or fallacious, well or illy fort!- 
fiell by authority, can make no difference so far as we are concerned, It IS 
a fixed fact that it has always existed, (the right?) and has been acted upou 
by a large number of our public men in their official capacity, and tha
 a 
very large portion of the American people, perhaps even a major
ty, sanctIOn 
its validity. If the friends of a Pacific railway are wise anù discreet they 
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all. and remarks: "\V e are \villing to take advan- 
tage of the existence of the constitutional difficulty 
already alluded to, to make a suggestion, which, if 
acced ed to, will unite every friend of a Pacific rail- 
,yay upon one distinct and clear syste1l1, and enable 
theIl1 to conlpel congress to COnSUl111nate the work at 
once. This suggestion is that the genera} goyern- 
n18nt be rnemorialized to undertake the constr lction 
of a rail\vay froill a point at or near the mouth of the 
Kansas river on our ,vestern border to the bay of San 
Francisco, ,vith a branch to the Columbia river or 
Puget sound; and that congress be further memorial- 
ized to'donate to the states so JIluch of the public 
lands within their borders as may be needful to aid 
theln in the construction of three branches of the 
Pacific rail,vay from the mouth of the Kansas river 
to the 1\Iississippi river; the first branch to be taken 
to St. Louis, the second to Memphis, and the third 
to such point on the upper 1vIissiRsippi as will most 
favorably connect with the great lak(.s and the lines 
of railway along their southern shores to eastern 
cities. " 
Loughborough's pamphlet, with other propositions, 
had been placed before the St. Louis and Men1phis 
conventions, and had been digested by the country 
before the meeting of the convention of April 1, 1850, 
at Philadelphia, which was presided over tenlporarily 
by Joseph R. Ingersoll, n1ember of congress fronl 
Pennsylvania; and which elected Willianl B. Ogden 
of Illinois president. Among the letters received 
froln pub]ic men not present was one froll1 Thomas J. 
Rusk of Texas
 Said he; "Let this road be con- 
structed, and there will be no north and no south, no 
will take advantage of the existence of this opinion to come to a fair under- 
standing instead of permitting it to hang as a millstone about the neck of 
the project; and we say to them that nothing is easier to do than this
 if 
they will only divest themselves of sectional and personal motives, and re- 
solve to act in good faith for the advaneement of the cause. Three important 
objects should be kept steadily in view in fixing upon the route and the de- 
tails of the work. The first object is that of empire; the second that of 
nationality; and the third a revolution in the commerce of the civilized 
world. ' 
HIST. CAL., VOL. VII. 33 
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east and no ,vest, but our country will be every'v here, 
and every spot of earth on \vhich our hardy yeolIlen 
tread ,vill be their home and the hOlne of their breth- 
ren. All the angry passions which have of late aai- 
tated the public mind, breathing forth the unhallo\v
(l 
nalne of disunion, threatening the very existence of 
our free institutions, and causing the heart of every 
patriot to beat quick with dread \vhen he reflects on 
the bare pos3ibility of such a result, ,viII pass away." 29 
Letters were received froil1 Benton. Orin Fo,vler, 
John Robbins Jr, Job :I\fann, Sau1uel R. Thurston, 
Joseph R. Chandler, Thornas E\ving, Charles E.. 
Clarke, J alnes M. Porter, John Cessna of the Penn- 
sylvania legislature, and W. Milnor Roberts. Fré- 
Inont also sent a letter to the convention, acconlpa- 
nied by a In3,p which ,vas a delineation of the Benton- 
Fréln
nt route, running froln St Louis to Independ- 
ence, along the Kansas river to Bent Fort on the 
Arkans1,'3, thence through the 
reat lTIountain chain, 
not by the grand cañon of the Arkansas, but south 
of it \vhere no pass exists, and in a general north\vest 
course to White ri ver, up the Uintah river, and over 
the dividing ridge separating the ,vaters of the Pacific 
froln those of the great basin, to the foot of Great 
Salt Lake; thence in a north ,vest course to Pilot 
knob at the head of HUlnboldt valley, and down it, 
through the Truckee pass into the Sacramento valley. 
As cOlnpared \vith the South pass route, it was one 
full of difficulties, and, as the Inap presented to the 
convention shows, was one with \vhich its author ,vas 
not personally acquainted, and for ,vhich he had no 
other authority than hearsay. It ,vas an effort to 
establish a line as nearly direct as possible bet,veen 
St Louis and San Francisco; and, perchance, to 
111ake political capital thereby. 
All the plans ever broached \vere reconsidered. 
Stevens, delegate froin that state, presented the plan 


29 Proceedings of the Conventi()n infavor of a National Railroad to tlte Pacific 
Ocean tltrou!Jl
 tiLe Territories 01 tlLC Uuited States, Phi]a 1 1830, 9, 
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of Rhode Island as agreed upon at a 111eeting held 
lVlarch 20th at Providcnce. Jacob De\vees, of Penn- 
sylvania, offered a project ,vhich included a systelll of 
railroads frOITI the several Atlantic ports to converge 
at St Louis as the eastern terminus of Pacific rail- 
,yay. Delegate Robinson of Indiana spoke in favor 
of Whitney's proposition. Joel B. Sutherland argued 
in favor of a national road. "N 0 D1an living," said 
he "ought to have the po\ver of building this road 
vested in him and his heirs-nor should any company 
have that grant lnade to it;" and he gave his reasons, 
which d,o not particularly concern us at this day. 
The committee on resolutions resolved that it was 
the duty of congress "in son1e \vay to apply the ener- 
gies of our country," so as to secure the earliest pos- 
sible cOlnpletion of a Pacific railroad; that the ,vork 
'vas national and should be constructed by national 
means; but to avoid state and local prejudices, the 
governrnent s-hould confine its operations to the coun- 
try beyond the limits of the organized states, leaving 
the branches to be constructed by those states; that 
liberal appropriations of the public lands should be 
made to aid said states; and that congress be Inelno- 
riialized on the subject of a survey by con1petent 
engineers of all the routes considered practicable. 
J\Iorrison of Pennsylvania spoke against the reso- 
lutions. He favored 'Vhitney's plan, as it interested 
the ,vorking classes. John BidJle, of 
fichigan, and 
S. R. Curtis, of Iowa, sustained the resolutions, fa- 
voring a national road, and its inl"l.nediate C01l1111ence- 
111ent. The resolutions were finally adopted. Elder 
of Pennsylvania offered a resolution, ,vhich ,vas lost, 
that the president of the convention appoint one 
delegate from each of the states present, to present a 
report on the most feasible route. Sololllon 'V. 
Roberts 1110ved that the c01111nittee reco1l1nlend to the 
AUlerican people, in every part of the country, to 
urge upon congress, by nunlerous petitions, to make 
au early and aD1ple appropriation for surveys of the 
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ll10St feasible routes for the construction of a railroad 
to California and Oregon, froin the valley of the 
Mississippi; \vhich ,vas adopted. 
Camp, of N ew York, offered a resolution that the 
electors of the United States should be recomrnende<.l 
to vot.e for no man at the ensuing election for Inen1- 
bel's of congress \vho opposed the construction of a 
Pacific railroad. This nlotion proving inadmissible, 
even \vhen alnended by T. B. Florence to the effect 
that " the people in their prilnary assenl blies" should 
pass resolutions in favor of the railroad, it was tabled. 
There was danger enough of the matter getting into 
politi
s without resolving it there. President Ogden, 
in an interesting speech, gave his views of the nation's 
ability to build the road. 30 
A 111elnorial to congress was adopted, presenting 
the proceedings of the convention, and calling atten- 
tion to the subject, but, leaving all definite plans to 
the wisdom of that body. 
The subject of an inter oceanic railroad lnight be 
no, v said to be before the people and congress in all 
its bearings. So far as the public were concerned, its 
individual writers and speakers exhibited a cornn1end- 
able degree of interest;31 but the inertia of great bod- 
ies has passed into a problern. 
Explorations had been ordered for military posts 
and routes, with the incidental vie,v of learning Inore 
about the country belonging to us, through which we 
might sometin1e desire to travel in comfort in rail\vay 
3" Our war with l\lexico and the purchase of California had cost us 
$70,000,000. \Ve owed more than that from 1790 to 1800, when we were, as 
a. nation, very poor, and numbereù in population no more than four or five 
millions. In 1816 our national debt was $127,000,000, and our population 
less than 9,000,000; but in 183G this debt was extinguished and we had 
$40,000,000 surplus in the treasury soon after, which congress distributed 
among the states for want of some object to apply it to. How trifling then 
wouhl be a debt of $170,000,000 now, when we had a population of 
23,000,000 in an unexampled state of prosperity, even if the outlay were to 
return us nothing. Bu t judging by the business of the Erie canal, which 
had been scoffed at in its inception, it would greatly increase the wealth of 
the country, and that very rapidly. . 
81 J-Iunt'8 lrle1clt. J..-""[ag., xxiii. 123-4; Id" xxii. 149; A mer. Quart. Reg., 1\'. 
590-6; Rev. Cahin Cotter's Lecture on the Railroad to tlte Pacific, Aug. 12, 1850; 
New York, 1850. Gal. Past and Present, 192. 
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coaches. What more, indeed, could have been rea- 
sonably expected before the gold discoveries caused 
the unprecedented luigration of 1849. In his Inessages 
of 1849 and 1850, the president nlade SOlne sugges- 
tions to congress concerning overland cOllllnunication ; 
and in the debates of that body upon the several pro- 
jects before it, th3 majority leaned to,vard Whitney's 
plan, although Plu111be still urged his scheIne. and 
Benton his route. 82 Several bills were introduced 
which did not change the outlook for any. De Bow's 
Bouthern Review for ])cce1nber 1849, conl1uenting on 
the reports of the conllnittees of both houses of con- 
gress, said: "Although ,ve have al\vays been disposed 
to press a luore southern rüute than that proposed by 
1\lr Whitney, for a railroad to the Pacific ocean, ,ve 
have never once doubted of the practicability and 
great cornmercial value of his, and that in its plan an,d 
details it en1 braces the only constitutional 1110de of ef- 
fecting the great ,york, ,vhether through the agency 
of that gentlelnan or through anyone else." The 
writer, after presenting a favorable argunlent, consid- 
ered nationally, for Whitney's schenle presented the 
southern view of the case upon t\VO propositions: 
1st, the route proposed \vas all on free soil; 2nd, the 
building of the road ,,,"ould greatly accelerate the 
sett.lenlent of the entire line to the Pacific, and it 
,vas feared such a result ,vould be prejudicial to the 
south by increasing a population hostile to its insti- 
tutions. The question, it ,vas declared, lllUSt be set- 
tled at the con1ing session of congress, as after that 
period the land reformers of the north \v ho ,vere 
giving a\vay the public lands to make capital against 


82 Reme1v of tlte reports of congress committee on R. R., MUll remarks ft'om De 
Bow's Southern Review, Dee. 1850, in Railroads and Steamship.", Doc. i; Speech of 
Jame.s B. B0wlin, of .Ala., \Va8h" 1850; No, 4 in Specche8 Cong.; Review of 
route, advantages, resources, cost, etc., in U. S. Hou.se Rep" 4
7, iii, 36 pp., 
31 cong., I sess., U. S. H. Ex. Doc., i., p. 30, 31 cong., 2 seFls; Frémont's 
Letter to Gerhard and others of the 1\lississippi R. R. convention, on the 
features and advantages of his route; Ama. Qual'. RcV', iv. 558-64. 
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the south for the presidency, would have left nothing 
,vith \v hich to satisfy 'Vhitney's proposed contract. 33 
The press of California was urgent for quicker conl- 
111unication \vith the east. Fréulont, the first senator 
elected by the legislature of the independent, self-coll- 
stituted first state on tho Pacific coast, presented in 
one day eighteen Lins for the benefit of California, 
but anlong thelll \vas no bill for a transcontinental 
railroad, although he \vas charged with the joint reso- 
lutions of the legislature, urging congress to construct 
a national road,34 at the earliest possible 11101nent. 
G\vin in. his l1Iemoirs n10re than hints that he was the 
author of the eighteen bills presented by 
--'rén1ont on 
the 13th of Septenlber, in \vhich case he was also re- 
sponsible for the absence of a railroad bill, and for the 
failure to present the joint resolution of the legisla- 
ture, \vhich ,vas not brought to the attention of con- 
gress until the last of Docenlber, \vhen, Frélnont be- 
ing absent during the entire session, G\yin apologized 
for the delay in presenting theIn, by saying that his 
colleague nlust have forgotten thenl. It \vould scelll 
difficult, in the nlidst of all the railroad discussion of 
that year to forget that California had instructed hinl 
to urge ilnmediate action on this subject. Not that 
her dell1and would be c0111plied with in preference to 
others,' but that the apparent neglect to lllake the de- 
Inand Inade \veight forthe encnÚes of the road. G,vin's 
syn1pathies being al\vays with the south, he could Hot 


33 This referred, of course, to that portion of the route between J.Jake 
l\1ichigan and :Missouri; and the allusion to the disposal of the public lallòs 
by congress was made in reference to sùldiers' hounty lana laws. 
34 The resolution l'eatls: '1st, Be it resolved hy the senate and assembly 
of the state of California, that our senators be instructed, and our represen- 
tatives requestcd, to urge upon cOllgresH the importance of authorizing as 
soon as possible, the con.;;truction of a national railroad from the Pacific to 
the :l\Iississippi river. 2nd, Resolved, that they be further instructed and 
requested to urge upon the national government, with a view to facilitate 
the accomplishment of the great work contemplated in the first resolution, 
the immediate organization of an efficient engineer corps, to make complete 
surveys anrl explorations of the sevcral routes which have been recommcmled 
to pul)lic notice as practicable for the line of said road. 3d, Resolved, that 
his excellency the governor, l)e requested to forward to each of our senators 
and representatives in congress, a certified copy of the foregoing joint reso- 
lutions.' Orrl. Strrtutf.'J 18.30, p, 4G.3, U. S 8(''11. .J..1Ji'l('., Doc. 4. :n cong, 2 sess. 
Cal. Jour, Lev., 1850, p. 20
, 200; COJ/Y. (::obe 18.;0-/, yol. 
:J, 132. 
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cordially urge the construction of a central or north- 
ern Pacific' railway out of the r-Lational treasury; but 
having had titne to grasp the subject, as it was under- 
stooJ Ly politicians in \\Tashington, he perceived that 
the second resolution ,,
hich asked for a survey of the 
different routes, nullified, for the tilne being, the first, 
and thus n1ade the \vhole innocuous to the south. He 
particularly urged the survey. A
 the artful S8nator 
hin1self explains, when giving an account uf his il1stru- 
Inentality in laying the foundation of the lnagnificent 
systeu1 of surveys across the continent of An1erica, 
that "it brought about the exact result \vhich 1\11' 
G\vin had predicted-that no one route could be 
d " 
agree upon. 
The history of the Pacific railroad in congress for 
several years is a repetition and an elaboration of the 
argulnents. estilnatcs, opinions, and plans \vhich had 
been put forth by individuals and conventions ever 
since 1832, and especially since 1847, and \vould fin 
volun1es. 35 It had the effect to still1ulate railroad 
building in all the states, and to cause a den1and for 
congressional aid 36 by public land grants; to increase 
public intelligence on the subject of railroads to the 
Pacific,37 and to n1ake nlore hopeless than ever the 
35COll!J. Globe, 1850-1,6, 5G; Senate Jour., 377; 31st congo, 2d sess.; U. S. 
If. Jow'., G02, öG2, 1471, 31st cong.. 2d sess. Report of U. S. House Com. 
on Whitncy's project, urging the attention of congress to it. U. S. H, Cam. 
Rept, 101, 32d cong., 1st sess.; COllY, Globe, 1831-2, p, 941. Bill to set apart 
and sell to Asa \Yhitneyof New York a portion of the public lands, to enable 
him to construct a railroad from Lake l\Iichigan or the 1\1 ississippi to the 
Pacific; bill to provide for the location and construction of a central national 
railroad, from the 1\Iississippi river to the Pacific; bill granting the right of 
way, and making a grant of land to aid in the construction of a railroad from 
Lake :Michigan to the :l\Iississippi. Ie!" 24GG. Propositions for two railroads 
to connect the 1\lississippi with the Pacific. 
36 Cony. Globe, 1831-2. Bill and amendments thereto, making grants of 
land to several states, to aid in the construction of railroads and for othcr 
purposes, pp. 153G, 15G2, 1579, 1595, I G02, 1G12, IGIG, IG24, IG2G. Bills 
granting land to construct railroads, viz., for the construction of the Yirginia 
and Tennessee railroad; from the copper mines on the shore of Lake Superior 
to Chicago; from St Louis to St Paul; from 
lanétowoc to the Mississippi; 
from the \Yabash to the :!\Iissouri; to the Sunbury and Erie railroad company 
of Pa to aid in the construction of their works; proposition for a grant of 
land to the South Carolina amI Tennessee railroad; bills granting lands to 
the states of 
Ie, Mass, Pa
 Ohio, Ind., 1\10., la, Ill., 1\Iiss., La, Tenn., 'Vis., 
Ark., Ala, Minn., Fla, 1\Iich., Ky, 
37 See JVhipple's RLpt, in Pac R. R. Rcpt, xi 'iG; Id., vols iii, iv,; Fré- 
mont's ll(pt, in U. S. Sen, .JIisc. Doc., G7, 33d cong., 1st sess.; Pope's Rept, in 
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prospect of any single road. At the session of 1852-3 
it ,vas proposed by Senator Brodhead of Pennsylvania 
to alnend the appropriation bill so as to authorize the 
secretary of war, under the direction of the president, 
to elnploy such portion of the corps of topographical 
engineers and others as might be advisable to ascer- 
tain the rnost econo111ical and practicable route for a 
railroad to the Pacific fronI the 11ississippi, and that 
$150,000 be appropriated to defray the expenses of 
such explorations. The engineers en1ployed were to 
be organized into as many distinct corps as there were 
routes to be surveyed, and their several reports laid 
before congress, on or before the first Monday in J an.. 
uary 1854. To this motion G,vin added: "And be it 
further enacted, that in making such explorations and 
surveys the engineers and other persons employed 
may be directed to act in concert \vith any engineers 
or other persons eillployed by any individual or indi- 
viduals, association or associations, for the sanlO 
general object, and the secretary of ,var is hereby 
authorized and required to receive proposals froll1 in- 
dividuals or associations for the construction of a rail- 
road bet\veen the valley of the J\fississippi and the 
Pacific ocean, and to lay the saIne before congress at 
the next session," and presented the ,vhole to the 
senate. 38 Congress adopted the alnendlnent l\Iarc h 
3d, and the surveys,were begun in the spring of 1853. 


u. S. H. Ex. Doc., 129, xviii., pt 2, 33d cong., 1st sess.; Pac R. R, R('pt, ii.; 
Parke's Rept Do., Gunnison and Bechvitlt's Rept8, and in vol. xi., 73-G; JVil
 
liamson's Rept, in U. S. Sen. Doc" 52, vol. viii" 33d cong., 1st sess.; U. S. H. 
Ex. Doc., 46, p. 99-118, vol. viii., 33d cong., 1st sess.; Id. Doc., 1
9, vol. 
xviii.; Silliuwn's A mfr. Jour. Science, 1858, vol. 25, 317; Stevem' Rept, in 
Smithsonian Rept, 1854, 80-2; Id., 80-7. 
38 'I feel myself constrained,' says this diplomatist, 'to bring forward this 
proposition, and I do it with great distrust, under the helief that injury may 
result from it. I am not at all satisfied that we ever can get a national rail
 
road, or any particular route to be desisnated hy congress, because those 
sections of the country that are rejected In the report that may be made to 
congress will, by combining, prevent the establishment of any.' Gwin, JJ[e
 
mairs, MS., 101-3; Congo Globe, 1852-3, 815-40; Debate by Adams, Bcll, 
Borland Bright Butler, Cass, Chase, Douglas, Gwin, Hale, Hunter, l\
 ason, 
Pratt, Rusk, Underwood, and '\Valker. Ar[l1lment,<; of tlte Hnn. IVillia;n!!J. 
Gzoin on the subject of a Pacific 'J"ailrof1f! in 1854 aml18.;8; Speech of Gen, II. fJ al- 
bridye of Nt:,w York i1
 the HOUlic of RcprCBelltativcs, Juue 13, 185-1. 
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The surveys occupied a nUlnber of years, and ,vere 
continued under acts of congress of 
Iay 31 and Au- 
gust 5, 1854. 39 "They had," says G\vin, lCthe exact 
result ,vhich I predicted, that no one route could be 
agreed upon." He avoids saying that the south 
,,
ould not permit the north to have a road, lest a 
northern population should flo\v out and absorb the 
public lands; and the north would not per1uit the 
south to have it for fear the iron rails ,vonld bind 
the territory acquired frotH Mexico, including Cali- 
fornia, to the slave -holding states.. 


39 The northern route along the Missouri was explored by Gov. I. I. 
S;:;even10f 'Yash. Ter., anll Capt. George B. :McClellan of the engineer corps. 
Th
 route near the 41st and 4:2nd parallels was explored by Capt. J. C. Fré- 
mo

t, Capt. H. Stansbury, top. eng'rs, and Lieut E. G. Beclnvith, 
d reg't 
artJlery. The route near the 38th and 30th parallels was explored by Capt. 
J. y,.... Gunnison, top. eng'r3, report by Lieut E. G. Bcckwith. The route 
near the 33th parallel was eXi)lored by L:eut A. 'V. ""'hipple, top. eng'rs. 
T
le ruute near the 3
1 para.Ucl was explored by Capt, John Pope, l.ieut 
John G. Par'_
e, and 
Iajor 'YilI:am II. Emory, top. eng'rs. Examination of 
e:

en3Ïon of this rou
e from the mouth of the Gila to San Francisco was 
raaJe by Lieut R. S. 'Yiìliamson, top. eng'rs. The reports, which fill-with 
t:lOse of subsequent explorations in California, Oregon, New :l\Iexico, and the 
Pacific coast generally, and whic!1 include observations upon the mineralogy, 
botany, forestry, amI fauna of this coast and Indian characteristics and cus- 
tom::;-seven quarto volumes, are aelOng t
le most interesting documents ever 
p:1LEsheJ by the government. Y 01. I. is devoted to a report of Jefferson 
Davi.3, sec. of war, condensed from the several reports of the different expe- 
d

ions, with a tabulated statement of the distances, altitudes, estimated 
cost, etc., of the yarious lines surveyed. I take from this elaborate table a 
f.Jw figures. The northern route, from 8t Paul to Vancouver, was estimated 
to be in a straight line 1,4'1:5 miles, by the proposed railroad route ],864 
ndes, sum of ascents and descents 18,100 feet, cos.t $130,781,000; route 
near VIe 41st amI 4
d paralleh, from Council Bluff"! to Benicia, distance in a 
straight line 1,410 miles, by the proposed route 2,032 miles, sum of ascents 
and descents 29,120 feet, cost $UG,095,000; route near the 38th and 3!:th 
parallels, from 'Vestport to S. F. by the Cochetopa and 'l'aheachaypah passes, 
distance in a s
aight line 1,740 miles, by the proposed route 2,080 miles, 
sum of ascents and descents 49,08G feet, cost' 80 great that the roaù is im- 
practicable;' route from and to the same points by the Cochetopa and Mad- 
eline passes, distance 10 miles greater, and sum of ascents and descents 
5G,514 feet, cost same as above; route near the 35th parallel, from Fort 
Smith to San Pedro, distance in a straight line 1,3GO miles, by the proposed 
hue 1,892 miles, sum of ascents and de:scents 48,812 feet, cost $169,216,2G5; 
branch road from the :Mojave river to S. F., distance 400 miles, sum of as- 
cents and descents 7,500 feet, cost $19,935,000; route near the 32d parallel, 
from Fulton to San Pedro, distance 1,400 miles in a straight line, by the 
proposed route I,GI8 miles, sum of ascents and descents 32,784 feet, cost 
868,970,000; extension to S. F., distance 440 miles, sum of ascents and de- 
scents 10,130 feet, cost 825,100,000. On none of these routes W6re there 
more than 670 miles of cultivahle land reported; on some not more than 374. 
Pac R. R. R(pt, i. 31; Beechy, in Royal Geo[J. Soc. Proceedin[Js, 1806, 165. 
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In the IneantiIne a long projected railroad frolll 
ocean to ocean at the isthlnus of Panalná ,vas bcin<)" 

 
constructed. It was undertaken by the N e,v York 
conlpany, consisting of 'Villianl H. Aspin\vall, John 
L. Stephens, and Henry Chauncey, ,vho had the gov- 
ernn1ent contract for carrying the United States 
Inail in stealnships froln N e\v York to the Pacific 
coast. By a fortunate coincidence this seryice began 
at the very tÍ1ne when gold ,vas discovered in Cali- 
fornia, the first mail steall1erS carrying all the pas- 
sengers that could be acconunodated, and ,vho \vere 
cOlnpelled to cross the Isthmus hy boats up the Charges 
river, and by nlules across the lllountains, a trying 
and even perilous journey. 
Il111uediately upon assuming the obligations of their 
contract the Pacific l\Iail COlnpany recognized the 
iluperative necessity, in their O'Vl1 interest, of Ï1nprov- 
ing the route across the Isthn1us. The government, 
too, after the acquisition of California, cOlnprehending 
the in1portance of a free and uninterrupted passage at 
all tirnes and forever across the Isthnlus of Pananlá, 
had negotiated a treaty ,vith the governlnent of New 
Granada, by \vhich the United States undertook, in 
consideration of such a free and unintBrrupted right 
of ,yay, to guarantee to the public the neutrality of 
the Isthlnus, the authority of Granada over it, and 
its protection fronl invasion by foreign powers. 40 


40 As early as the 17th century a company was formed in Scotland, pro
 
jected by \Villiam Patterson, to improve the advantages' offered by the 
isthmus of Darien and Pallamá for trade in the Pacific; but the East Inaia 
company remonstrating, the project was discountenanced, and the enterprise 
suspended. Patterson, however, having raised æ700,OOO and 1,200 men 
saileù to New Granada to found a colony; but the local government de- 
nounceù him, and the Spanish soldiery attacked him, while disease deci- 
mated his colony, so that the enterprise had to be abandoned. In ]814 
Spain revived the project of Isthmus communication with the Pacific, but 
foreign and domestic troubles rendered her incapable of carrying out the dc. 

ign. Bolivar in 1827 appointed a commissioner to ascertain by actual sur. 
vey the best line, either by railroad or canal, between the two seas. The 
report was in favor of the latter, but the death of Bolivar put an end to the 
prosecution of the scheme. In 1842 the J\;lexican government under Santa 
Ana conferred upon J osé de fiaray a grant empowering him to open a com. 
munication hy steam across the i;-;tlunus of Tehuantepec. This grant pledged 
the bonor anù faith of the natioll to maintain the projector, Garay, as well 
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The report of the secretary of "
ar on the several 
surveys Dlade under his direction, having been laid 
before congress in :February 1855, the interest in a 
Pacific railroad ,vas if possible augnlented, though 
nothin()' Jefinite ,vas to be learned fron1 it; nor ,vas 
" 
there anything in it to allay sectional jealousies or 
quiet free-soil agitation. 
The subject of overland C0111111Unication in tho 
senate ,vas re ferred to a select c0l111nittee, which re- 
ported a bill providing that there should be granted 


as any priv
te individual or company succeeding him, either native or for- 
eign, in the' undisturbed cnjoyment of all the concessions granted, a part of 
which was all the vacant land on each side of the line of communication he- 
tween the two seas. In 1843 Garay was placed in possession of the:
e land;3 
by Nicholas Bravo, then president of the l'epuùlic, who declared all lands 
pre\Tiously granted to native3 or foreigners, but which remained unimproved, 
included in the concession to n-aray. The survey was concluded in Uctober, 
184:3, an,l the provincial governors were ordered to furni
h convicts to he 
pmployed upon the work. The time allotted for constructing the road was 
extendeLI in 1811 anJ other privileges addeLl. Revolution at thi::; juncture 
overthrew the government, which wa3 changed from a central to a federated 
one Ulllier Sala3, who aga.in extendeJ the time of compieting the work to 
IS!8. By the term3 of the contract Garay was authorized to sell his right. 
This he did in 181:6 and 1847 to ,Manning and .Mackintosh, English subjects 
re
iding in M:n:ico, which transfer was approved. by the J\Iexican govern- 
ment. In 18!7 President Polk, when negotiating, through 1\1r Frist, the 
treaty of Guadaloupe Hidalgo, tendered $15,000,000 to 1Iexico for the right 
of way in favor of the U. 8. across the isthmus of Tehauntepec; but was 
a'!
ured that no treaty clJUld he had on that subject because the right was 
already transferred. In the meantime P, A, HargoieB of Pa. had purchased 
the grant of ,Manning aUti ,Mackintosh, and formed a company in New Or- 
leans to carry 011 the work; but before commencing it, and while sur\
eying 
the route in 1831, the l\Iexican congress declared void the decree under 
which Garay obtaineJ an exten:5lOn of time. This piece of punic faith was 
attributed to jealousy of the U. S.; but the U. S. government while insist- 
ing on the right of Garay and his successors was met by the an3wer that it 
was entirf'ly a méLtter of Mexican law; which was the truth, the :1\lexican 
gov. reser7Íng to it3clf the right to abrogate as well as to grant privileges. 
This gov. in 1833 acceptetl proposal::; from a 'mixed company,' all being 
:l\Iexicans except the principal, A. G. Sloo, to construct a plank-road and 
railroad across the I:5thmus. It propoRed, also, to the U. S. to enter into a 
treaty to protect this highway, similar to the treaty with New Granada. 
Nothing came, however, of the Tehuantepec project. The Nicaragua route 
was surveyed by Bailey in 1837-8, under authority of the Nicaraguan gov. 

e estimcttetl the cost of a cané11 connecting lake Nicaragua with the Pa- 
cIfìc at ::;ï30.0oo,000. The canal was never attempted. Steamers have 
a8cended the San Juan river from the gulf of :Mexico, and navigatet1 the 
lake; but the land travel was unpopular, and the route not much patronized. 
The Panamá railroad was commenced in 1830 and ran its first train between 
Aspinwall and Panamá in 1833. It is 47
 miles long, antl cost :;7,500,000. 
RailJ'Oad.
 and StearnsMp,
. Ifl. Dnc. xv.; Hrr[l's ''Pe('ch in j;lVor of a Þ.Tational 
RailroaLl, 'wd R('view of tlte 'Pelmantepec 'route; Hund's ..J.lcrclwut8' May., 1849. 
Vol. xx., 2G9-2ï8. 
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to any indiyidual oreoinpany, or corporation chartered 
for the purpose by any state, ,vhich nlÏght contract 
,vith the U llited States for the ,york, every alternate 
section of land designated by odd nUlnbers wi
hin 
t\venty 111Ïles of each side of the route, and appropri- 
ating a SUlll not exceeding $600 a 111ile for carrying 
the lllail daily on the road for a period of not Inore 
than thirty years; the road to be commenced ,vithin 
three years froin the date of the contract, and C01l1- 
pleted within seven years, one seventh to be finished 
each year. The party bidding lo,vest for carrying 
the Inail and con1plying with the other stipulations 
\voldd be awarded the contract. 
On the 15th of February G,vin offered a substitute 
for this bill. It called for three roads to California, 
one COllllllencing on the western border of Texas, 
another on the border of Missouri or Io\va, and a 
third at 'Visconsin, to be called the Southern, Cen- 
tral, and Northern Pacific railroads. A telegraph 
line was to accompany each road. There should be 
set apart for the construction of these roads a quan- 
tity of the public land equal to the odd-nu111bered 
sections for the space of t,velve lniles on each side of 
the roads for their whole length, and where the 
ands 
\vere occupied a selection of lien lands might be lnade 
fran1 any unappropriated lands ,vithin thirty lniles of 
the road, except in California, where the selection 
might be ,lllade ,vithin fifty 111iles, luineral lands ex- 
cepted. Inl111ediately on the enactll1ent of the bill, 
the secretary of ,val', the secretary of the interior, 
and the postmaster-general ,vere to cause advertise- 
ments to be published inviting proposals for the con- 
struction of a railroad and telegraph line, each propo- 
sition to state the general route selected, the tiu1e to 
be consu111ed in the cOlnpletion of the ,york, the ternlS 
on ,vhich the United States l1lail would be carried 
daily each way, and the charge that would be made 
for carrying troops, nÚlitary and naval stores, rnuni- 
tions of ,val' and governJllent freight of every kind. 
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The contractor whose proposal should be accepted, 
should deposit $500,000 ,vith the secretary of the 
treasury, either in nloney or United States or state 
bonds, ,vhich could be dra,vn out $5,000 at a tÌ1ne 
only on sho\ving this aillount had been expended. 
The road was to be divided into sections of 100 n1Ìles, 
and no land should be conveyed until one of the sec- 
tions should be cOlnpleted and in operation, \vhen 
there would be conveyed by patent of the United 
States three-fourths of the land pertaining to that 
section, and so on to the end, \vhen the residue of 
the whole subsidy \vould be conveyed to the con- 
tractors. On the cOlupletion of the first hundred 
Iniles of road, and when it should be in full operation 
in the territories of the United States, the contractors 
should be entitled to receive an advance of $2,500,000 
in government bonds, redeemable at a certain period, 
and bearing interest at six per centuln per annum, 
payable selllÌ-annually; and the saIne for every hun- 
dred miles of road conlpleted. The bonds so ad- 
vanced were to be repaid to the United States ,vithin 
fifteen years after the completion of the road, the 
government to have lien on the road and its equip- 
nlents until the loan should be fully repaid, \vhich 
should not exceed $] 5,000,000. Should the first con- 
tractors fail the ,york n1Íght be relet. As soon as 
the general route should have been selected the public 
lands on either side for forty n1Íles should be surveyed, 
the Indian title extinguished, and the preëInption 
la\vs extended to the even-numbered sections; but 
the lands reserved to the government ,vithin ten n1Îles 
of the road should not be sold for less than double 
the minilllunl price of the public ]ands; and those re- 
ceiving grants under the bill \vere to sell and convey 
unconditionally, within five years aftér receiving their 
patents, one half of their grant; all that ,vas left un- 
sold at the end of ten years to revert to the United 
States. The road \vhen funy cOlnpleted ,vas to be 
surrendered to the governUlent, free of cost, for the 
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purpose of being again surrendered to the several 
states then organized, or to be orp'anized, ,vithin 
\vhose lilnits it should be located, \vllen it becanle 
,vith their assent, the property of such states, subject 
to the use of the United States for postal, n1ilitary, 
and all other government service, and subject also to 
such regulations as congress might prescribe restrict- 
ing the charges for such service. 
The absurdity of G,vin's proposition ,vas evident, 
yet the freinds of a Pacific railroad who had c0l111nitted 
themselves to its support could do no less than vote 
for it. Even Se\vard, for \vhose bill it ,vas substi- 
tuted, was compelled to do SO.41 It ,vas this or noth. 
ing, and he meant that a bill should pass. Perhaps 
he kne\v, also, that the bill of the California senator 
,vas but an artifice to dra\v att8ntion 3\Vay fro111 his 
purpose to defeat any schelne for a northern road; 
but he was at least as good a diplomatist as G\vin, 
and concealed his cognizance of tho intention. The 
substitute passed the senate by a vote of 24 to 21, on 
the 19th of February. It went to the lower house, 
which took no notice of it. A bill altogether similar 
was before that body, but failed to pass. 
At the next session a number of Pacific railroad 
bills ,vere introduced, \vhich were referred to the same 
comrnittee,42 a cOlllmittee a majority of whom ,vere 
opposed to the passage of any of those introduced,43 
but \v hich allo\ved Weller of California to report a 
bill similar to that of the last session, except that it 
cal1ed for but one road, and left the selection of the 
route to the contractors. This bill ,vas laid on the 
table. In the lower house, the hostility of the south- 
ern men1 bers to any Pacific railroad legisla tion ,vas 
undisguised and aggressive. For several successive 
sessions, and i
rough all the political excitement which 


41 See Seward's remarks in Congo Glnhe, 1854-5, 808-9. 
42The following senators constituted the committee: Rusk of Tex., chair- 
man, Douglas of Ill., Bell of Tenn., Seward of N. Y., Geyer of 1\10., Evans 
of S. C., Reid of N. C., Foot of V t, and \VeHer of Cal. 
43 S
e debate in Congo Globe, 1855-6, pt ü., p. 1720, 
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preceded the civil ,val', the Pacific railroad question 
,\\yas presented over and over, in every forlH and \vith 
one result, until the session of 1860-1, ,vhen the house 
passed a Lill providing for t\VO roads, since it could 
not get one, but the senate an1cnding it so as to re- 
quire three, in ,vhich fornl it passed. To this the 
house ,vould not consent, and it again failed. 44 
The secession about this tilne of the southern dele- 
gations, ,vith the events ,vhich follo,ved, gave a ne,v 
character to legislation. Opposition to one road ,vas 
,vithdra,vn, and its ilnluediate construction ,vas Í1n.. 
peratively deu1anded, not only as a conunercial but a 
dcfensivé 111easure. During all the yea.,rs \vasted in 
fruitless discussion of a transcontinental railroad, the 
public lands had been developing into territories and 
states. California, Oregon, l\Iinnesota, and Kansas 
had assu111ed statehood; Utah, N e\v Mexico, Colo- 
r2,do, l\Iontana, and Dakota were yet in leading 
strings, but ,vould soon conle to l11aturity. Congress 
having long since granted the right of \vay over the 
public lands, capitalists had ayailed thenlselves of the 
privilege to build roads in all directions where the pop- 
ulation \vould sustain thenl, soon discovering that 
population al\vays follo,ved a railroad, and that it ,vas 
safe to build any,vhere, provided the country ,vould 
support a settlenlent. 45 


4t Gwin says, in his .J.1Iemoir8, 
IS., 104, that there was a large majority 
in the senate in favor, and that' there was an equally large majority in its 
favor in the house, but the majority of that body determined to defeat its 
passage then in orùer to give the credit of ina.ugurating this great system of 
transcontinental railroads to the incoming administration of 1\11' Lincoln.' 
45 The system of land grants to aid in the construction of railroads began 
in Illinois hy a grant from congress of a.."'1 area equal to 4,035 sq. miles, or 
2,5D5,OOO acres. This was the corner stone of the great system of internal 
trade and travel. The grant was made to the state of every alternate sec- 
tion for six miles on each side of the road with its branches, with indemnity 
where the sections were not found of other land ,vithin 13 miles of the route. 
The whole line of over 450 miles was under contract in 1832, from Galena on 
the north to Cairo on the south, with a branch to Chicago, and 10,000 men 
were employed upon it, at an annual cost of 83,700,000. It was fully equipped 
in 1861, with over 100 locomotives, 100 passenger, baggage, and express cars, 
anè over 2,000 freight cars. The company had sold 
16,230,OOO worth of 
their land, the larger moiety remaining unsold, so that the grant was esti- 
mate(l a.s amounting to $40,000,000. Latham's Speeclt in COllg. Globe. 1861-2 
1>. 2G7G. 
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In 
Iay 1862, a bill passeù the house of represen- 
tatives "to aid in the construction of a railroad and 
telegraph line froin the 1Iissouri river to the Pacific 
ocean, and to secure to the government the use of the 
saine for postal, military, and other purposes." It 
passed the senate June 20th by a vote of 35 to 5, 
and became a la\v July 1st of that year. It chartered 
a COlupany consisting of men of every northern state, 
and of l\.Iaryland, Kentucky, Kansas, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, and the territories of Nebraska, Colorado, and 
Nevada, associated \vith five comulissioners, to be ap- 
pointed by the secretary of the interior. 
The chief points in the act to which I shall hereafter 
call attention ,vere first, the name of Union Pacific 
Railroad COlllpany, given, not as nlight be conjectured, 
on account of the union sentiment of the loyal states 
at that period, but because it ,vas intended to unite 
several roads in fornling a transcontinental line, 
na111ely, the Pawnee and Western railroad cornpany 
of Kansas, which ,vas authorized to construct a rail- 
road and telegraph line from the mouth of the Kansas 
river to the looth meridian of longitude west frolll 
Green\vich in the territory of Nebraska. At this 
point, which is about at Elen creek, the Union Pa- 
cific proper began, and continued to the eastern boun- 
dary of California, where it \vould connect with the 
Central Pacific of that. state. 

rhe terms and conditions upon which these COlll- 
panies \vere chartered \vere that the capital stock of 
the Union Pacific should consist of 100,000 shares 
of $1,000 each, of \vhich not IT10re than 200 shares 
should be held by anyone person. No person should 
be a director ,vho \vas not a bona fide owner of at 
least five shares of stock. The right of ,yay through 
the public lands ,vas granted, with the right to take 
fronl them earth, stone, and timber, or other material 
for the construction of the road and telegraph. The 
United States should extinguish as rapidly as possible 
, the Indian title along the line; and there was granted 
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to the company to aid in the construction of the road 
and telegraph, "and to secure the safe and speedy 
transportation of the lnails, troops, munitions of war, 
anJ public stores thereon, every alternate section of 
pubiic lanJ designated by odd nun1 bel's, to the al1l0unt 
of five alternate sections per l11Ïle on each side of the 
railroaJ on the line thereof, and within the lin1its of 
ten Illiles on each side of the road not sold, reserved, 
or other\vise disposed of by the United States, and to 
,vhich a preëlnption or hOlnestead clailll may not have 
attached at the titue the line of said road is definitely 
fixed; provided, that all mineral lands shall be excepted 
frolll the operations of this act; but where the saIne 
shall contain tiluber, the timber therein is hereby 
granted to said company. All such lands, so granted 
by this section, which shall not be sold or disposed of 
by said company within three years after the entire 
road shall have been c0111pleted, shall be subject to 
settlenlent and preëlnption like other lands, at a price 
n at exceeding $1.25 per acre, to be paid to said 
" 
co In pan y. 
'Vhen forty consecutive Iniles of road and telegraph 
shoulJ be cOlupleteJ and ready for service, no other 
than Aluerican iron being used in the rails, or in the 
construction and equiplllent of the road, and \vhen 
three cOlllmissioners appointed by the president should 
have exanlined and accepted it, the secretary of the 
treasury should issue to the COlnpany bonds of the 
United States of $1,000 each, payable thirty years 
after date, bearing interest at six per centuln, \vhich 
interest should be paid sen1Í-alll1ually in la,vful money 
of the United States, to the alnount of sixteen of 
these bonùs per tnile for every mile of the completed 
section; the delivery of said bonds, twenty-five per 
cent of \vhich \vere retained until the road should be 
completed, to constitute, ripso facto, a first 1110rtgage on 
the \vhole line and telegraph, together \vith the roll- 
ing stock and property of every kind appertaining; 
and on the refusal or failure of the cOlllpany to re.. 
RIST. CAL,. VOL, VII, 34 
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deem its bonds, or any part of then1, when required 
by the secretary of the treasury to do so, its road and 
property Inight be taken for the use and benefit of 
the governnlent; the grants being made upon the 
condition that the company should pay its bonds at 
Iuaturity, should keep its road and telegraph in repair 
and use, and at all tilnes ready for the service of the 
governlnent, \vhich should pay a fair and reasonable 
cOlnpensation for such service, but not more than 
private individuals \vere charged, and this indebted- 
ness of the United States 111ight be appEed upon the 
bond and interest debt of the company to the gov- 
ernn1ent, and after the con1pletion of the road, at 
least five per centun1 of the net earnings should be 
annually applied to the payment thereof. The COlll- 
pany should file its assent within one year fronl the 
passage of the act, should designate its route ,vithin 
t\VO years, and should cOll1plete its railroad and tele- 
graph within t,velve years. On filing a TI1ap of its 
route, the lands along its line would be withdrawn 
frolH Inarket and surveyed as fast as necessary for tho 
purposes entertained. The Kansas c01I1pany should 
con1plete 100 n1Íles of its road ,vithin t\VO years after 
filing its assent; the Central Pacific con1pany of 
California should cOlnplete 50 Iniles ,vithin t,yO years; 
each road to construct an equal distance each year 
thereafter until the \v hole ,vas conI pleted; and after- 
,yards n1Íght unite upon equal ternlS ,vith the Union 
Pacific company to cODlplete 'v hat reillained of that 
road. So also the Hannibal and St Joseph railroad, 
or the Pacific of l\Iissouri, nlight unite ,vith the Kan- 
sas con1pany s and in case the latter should reach the 
California boundary before the Central Pacific, it 
lnight, ,vith the consent of the state continue on to a 
connection with that road; or should the Central 
Pacific first reach the boundary of the state, it n1ight 
continue on to a meeting ,vith the line frolH the east. 
For 150 miles ,vest\vardly froIn the eastern base of 
the Rocky mountains, and for the S::llne distance east- 
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,vardly from the ,vestern base of the Sierra Nevada, 
the nUlllbeI
 of bond
 per mile \vhich rnight be issued 
\vas treble the anlount granted for the level sections, 
and should be due upon the c0111pletion of each t\venty 
n1Íles; and bet\veen theRe t\VO lTIountain divisions the 
nUluber of bonds per nlile to be issued should be 
double the amount for the level sections, and shon]d 
issue every t\venty n1Ïles; but no more than 50,000 
bonds should be issued in aid of the whole 111ain line 
of the road. 
The IT nion Pacific cOlnpany was authorized and re- 
quired tQ construct a railroad and telegraph line from 
a point on the ,vestern boundary of Io,va to the looth 
nleridian, to connect ,vith the roads converging to a 
point to be selected by the president on that line of 
longitude; and ,vas required to build 100 ntiles of this 
road ,vithill two years, and 100 miles each year there- 
after until cOlnpleted. Whenever a railroad should 
be constructed through :rvlinnesota or Iowa to Sioux 
city, the Union cOlnpany ,vas required to construct a 
line to connect with it at that place. The penalty 
for not cOlnplying with the ternlS assented to ,vas 
that congress should take possession and adopt meas- 
ures to have the road conlpleted. The governnlellt 
also reserved the right to regulate fares after the re- 
ceipts of the road should exceed ten per- centU111 upon 
its cost, exclusive of the five per centuln to be paid 
to the United States. 
Although the directors of the Central Pacific did 
not hesitate to accept the grant, they ,vere fully 
a\vare that it ,vas entirely insufficient, and that, \vith- 
out further action on the part of congress, to cOluplete 
even the first forty miles n1ight be a task beyond their 
resources. First of all \vas the depreciation in gov- 
ernnlent bonds and currency attending the civil ,val", 
the result of ,vhich ,vas then by no means assured. 
But a more serious dra\vback ,vas the pro\Tision of the 
act which nlade the subsidy in bonds a first rnortgage 
on the road, for under such conditions no second mort- 
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gage \vould be accepted by capitalists, \vithout \vhose 
aid the first lot of suLsidy bonds could never be ob- 
tained. 
Ioreover, the land grant in California \va" 
of little value, for under the terms of the act less than 
200,000 acres of arable land could be obtained be- 
t\veen Sacramento and the state line. On these 
and other representations, on the 2d of July, 1864, 
congress passed a supplenlentary act enlarging the 
subsidy granted t\""O year8 before, and ,vithdra\ving 
the nlore objectionable features; but of this mention 
\vin be nlade in the follo"Ting chapter. 
The Inain causes \vhich led to the granting of gov- 
ernlnent aid for the construction of a transcontinental 
railroad Inay thus be briefly summarized: First, it 
was a political necessity, partly to prevent the 
threatened withdrawal fronl the un
on of the Pa- 
cific states. Second, it ,vas a nÚlita.ry necessity, one 
needed to provide against invasion by a foreign 
po,ver, through the more rapid lllovement of troops 
and munitions of ,val'. Third, it \vould put an end to 
Indian ,vars. Fourth, it ,vould furnish cheaper and 
quicker lneans of transportation for lllaiis and gov- 
ernment supplies. Fifth, it ,vould aid to develop the 
vast and then alrnost unpeopled region between the 
Missouri river and the Pacific ocean, a region cover- 
ing more than one half the area of the United States. 46 


i6 Before proceeding further with the history oÎ railroads in California, I 
will here give some account of the former career of those by who III were or- 
ganized and pushed to completion the Central and Southern Pacific systems. 
Although frequent mention of them will be made in these' pages in connec- 
tion with railroad matters, it is also fitting that a brief record should be 
given of their earlier life and of their family antecedents. 
Leland Stanford was born near Albany, N. Y., on the 9th of 1\Iarch, 
1824-, the fourth of a family of seven. His father, who was a farmer by oc- 
cupation, and whose land adjoined the line of the Albany and Schenectady, 
the first railroad built in the United States, took an active interest in the 
work going on around him, as did also his son Leland, some of whose 
leisure time was passed in watching its progress. At the age of 20 the 
latter began the study of law, his boyhood baving been passed in working on 
his father's farm in summer and attending school in winter. In 1845, 
being then admitted to the bar, he began to practise his profession at 
ort 
\Vashington, 'Visconsin, where, but for an accident, he might have remamed 
for his lifetime, that accident being the destruction by fire in 1852 of his law 
library and most of his other property. Thereupon he determined to remove 
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to California, where he arrived in July of that year, soon afterward starting 
in business at :Michigan Bluff, in Placer county, and in 1856 becoming an ac- 
tive member in the firm of Stanford Brothers, one of the most prominent in 
Sacramento. The later career of J\lr Stanford forms a part of the history of 
the state, and here it remains only to be said théft in that state no man is 
more highly respected, not only as a railroad artificer, but as a statesman, a 
citizen, and as a philanthropist. 
Charles Crocker, whose services as superintendent of construction were 
invaluable, was a native of Troy, N. Y., his birthday being September IG, 
1822. 'Vhen only ten years of age he began to earn the money with which, 
a few years later, he helped his father, then in straightened circumstances, 
to purchase a farm in Indiana, to which state, in 183G, the family removed, 
Here, after assisting for two years to clear and cultivate the land, he found 
employment in a saw-mill, and afterward in a forge, where he worked for 
$11 a month, with his board, and permission to attend the district school in 
winter. Soon he became a thorough and efficient workman, whereupon he 
started a forge of his own, which he conducted with fair success. In 1850 
he crossed the plains to California, and some two years later, after a brief 
mining experience, established what soon became the leading dry-goods house 
in Sacramento. In 1860 he was elected to the state legislature on the repub- 
lican ticket, and in 1862 gave up the management of his business to devote 
his fortune, time, and abilities to the Pacific railroad enterprise. His de- 
cease occurred at Monterey, on the 14th of August, 1888. 
Collis P, Huntington, who was for years the financial agent of the com- 
pany in New York, was born Oct. 22, 1821, at Harwinton, Connecticut, where 
his father was a wool manufacturer, and one of the most prominent citizens. 
At the age of 22 :Mr Huntington began business as a general merchant, in 
conjunction with his eldest brother, at Oneonta, N. Y., where he remained 
until 1849, when he removed to California, and opened a mercantile house at 
Sacramento in the line of hardware and miners'supplies. In 1855 he entered 
into partnership with 
lark Hopkins, with whose aid he built up the well- 
known firm of Huntington, Hopkins & Co. At their store on K street were 
held some of the meetings at which the r::tilroad associates discussed their 
plans, with the ways and means of carrying them out. In 1863 he went east 
with a full power of attorney to employ all the means and credit of his col- 
leagues in furtherance of the great enterprise. It was largely due to his 
skilful management that all their obligations were promptly met, and that 
their bonds took rank among the best securities in the moneyed centres in 
Europe. 

lark Hopkins, the treasurer of the Central Pacific, was the eldest of the 
railroad quartette, his natal day being Sept. I, 1813, and his native place 
Henderson, N. Y., whence, in 1825, the family removed to St Clair, J\.lich. 
At the age of 16, his father being then deceased, Mr Hopkins began his 
career as a clerk in a mercantile firm, first in Niagara co., N. Y., and after- 
ward at Lockport, where he became the leading partner in the firm of Hop- 
kins & Hughes. In 1837 he began the study of law with his brother Henry, 
, one of the leading practitioners of Lockpnrt, not with a view to practise, but 
for the training which it afforded. After some further changes he removed 
to California, landing in San Francisco Au
. 5, 1849, and a few months later 
opened a store at Placervine, bringing his own goods by ox-team from Sac- 
I ramento. In the following year he established a wholesale grocery business, 
in conjunction with his friend and fellow-passenger, E. H. Miller, Jr, after- 
ward secretary of the Central Pacific Co. The partnership which he formed 
with C. P. Huntington in 1855 continued until the time of his death in Ma.rch 
1878. Mr Hopkins has been aptly termed the 
lentor of the railroad as- 
sociates, for whenever difficult problems arose, he was consulted as one who 
held a comprehensive grasp of the business situation, and whose decisions 
Were seldom at fault. 
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THE pioneers of the American state of California 
were not nlen \vho had to learn that upon facilities of 
rapid transit and transportation depended the devel- 
Opll1eut of resources, 111aterial, political, and social. 
They brought that kno\v ledge \vith then), and \v hile 
enduring heroically the privations of a country naked 
froIl1 the creation, planned an early deliverance froIll 
the inconveniencës of the 111agnificent distances in 
,vhich the ne\v state abounded. 
AIIlong the first legislative proceedings were acts 
and resolutions in favor of railroads; a joint resoIu.. 
tion being passed at the first session instructing the 
U nitecl States senators thereto elected to urge upon 
congress the ilnportance of proceeding at once to tIle 
construction of a national railroad froln the Pacific 
ocean to the Mississippi river, by ordering surveys of 
the routes under discussion in congress. The sanle 
le(j'islative body enacted a general incorporation la\v, 
with a chapter on railroads; and the second legisla.. 
ture passed an act to provide for the incorporation of 
railroad companies, which ,vas alnended fron1 year to 
year to meet the requirell1ents or serve the interests 
of the cOlnpanies chartered. In 1852 an act 
vas 
passed granting the right of way to the TJnlted 
(534) 
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States "fo! the purpose of conBtructing a railroad 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean;" and also a 
joint resolution urging the California delegation in 
congress to give their attention to the subject. 
The legislature of 1854 repeated this request, and 
resolved to appoint a cOlllnlittee of three froIIl each 
house to collect inforInation in relation to routes. 
The southern democrats in the legislature ,vere united 
in insisting upon a national road, by which ,vas Ineant 
one constructed with nloney out of the public treas- 
ury, and that the route should be a southern one. I 
have already sho\vn ho\v these demands were Illet in 
1 
congress. 
As Illight be supposed, much interest ,vas early ex- 
hibited, not only in the ideal great thoroughfare \vhich 
,vas to 111ake a path\vay for all nations across the con- 
tinent; but in local rail\vays as \vell. In 1850 the 
practicability of a rail\vay froIl1 Sacramento to Co- 
lonla ,vas discussed in the public press, ,vith the ad- 
vantage to accrue to the state. Various plans \vere 
proposed, and several conlpanies 'vere forI ned, result- 
ing in nothing but surveys and reports,2 until the 
tinle had expired to \vhich the la\v linlÎted the pre- 
lilninaries. Every traveller, and particularly every 
one crossing the continent, felt called upon to Inake a 
stateln
nt of his observations for the benefit of future 
railroad builders. S So every local expedition to aid 


1 'McDougall of Cal. made a good speech in congress on the need and 
practicability of a Pacific railroad, May 29, 1854; pp. IG. 

 Rep't oj Route ('.rplorell from Yrek(
 to Humboldt river, and to tlw Coast in 
Gal. Jour. SUi. 1853, App., no. 3, p. 41-2. A petition by D, \V. :l\Iurphy 
and others, praying for right of way for a railroad from Benicia to Shasta 
city. U. S. Sen. Jow'., 338, 440; 32 cong, 1 sess. 
3 Froebel in 1832 travelle(l by the way of the Arkansas valley, and the 
Cimarron to La Joya, thence down the Rio Grande, via EI Paso, to Chihua- 
hua, returning thence to the U. S. in 185
. In 1854 he repeated the journey 
to EI Paso, travelling thence down to Gila, and. over the Colorado desert to 
Los Angeles, in Cal. whence he came to San Francisco. Froehpl, Cent. 
America, 2-12-85. G. Harris Heap, one of the party accompanying E. F. 
Beale, first sup't of Ind. Aff. in Cal. wrote an account of the daily marches 
of the company. They travelled hy what was then known as the central 
route l termiuating at Los Angeles, IJeap
 Central Route, 
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ilnmigrants or chastise Indians ,vas Inade the subject 
of a geographical and topographical report in the in- 
terest of railroads. 
The first of the several local projects to be at- 
tenl pted, and 'v hich finall y succeeded, was a lin e of 
road frolH San Francisco to San J osé, anù thence 
east, its projectors hoped, to the 
Iississippi river. The 
scheme ,vas agitated in 1849-50, and subscriptions 
solicited in 1850-51. In February, 1851, there had 
been raised 8100,000. 4 On the 6th of Septenlber a 
conlpany ,vas organized under the nan1e of the Pa- 
cific and Atlantic Railroad COlnpany, and soon after 
surveying ,vas commenced. The engineer's report 
,vas published about the close of the year, ,vhen an 
effort was made to get the company's stock on the 
market in the two cities, but without success. At- 
tempts were also made to negotiate for subscripti()lls 
through the agents of banking-houses in N ew York 
and England, but as no portion of the road had been 
constructed the effort failed. Congress ,vas then ap- 
plied to for aid in the way of land and bonds, but 
although a bill ,vas passed through one branch of the 
national legislature, it went no further. 
The affairs of the company ren1ained in this un- 
promising state until October 29, 1853, when it was 
reorganized under a ne,v incorporation la,v. The cap- 
ital stock was then fixed at $2,000,000, and for a 
brief period the prospects of the road seellled good; 
but the financial reverses of 1854-5 involving its 
friends in the disaster, no more ,vas heard of it for a 
period d uring which all railroad enterprises languish ed. fI 
The Inisfortunes attending the first t,vo organizations 
deterred others from reviving the Pacific and Atlantic 
railroad until 1859, when a third cOlnpany ,vas 
formed and incorporated under the nalne of San 


4 Sac Transcript, (Str. Ed.) Feb. 14, 1851. Address ofOommíttee appointed 
at a public meeting of the citizens of San J osé in relation to the fea
ihility of 
a railroad between San Francisco an(l San José, adopted June 29, 1851. 
5 The legislature of 1855 extended the time of the P. and A. R, R., and 
also of the Mary
ville alld Benicia National R. R. Gal. Stat, 1855.. 144. 
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Francisco and San José Rai]road company, which, 
profiting by the experience of the pioneer cOlllpanies, 
sought to construct at least a portion of its road be- 
fore 9ffering its stock abroad. The legislature was 
persuãded to enact a la\v submitting to the people of 
the counties through ,vhich the road \vould run a 
proposition to vote a stock subscription of $900,000. 
But the San Francisco press opposed the subsidy as 
a fraud upon tax-payers, and so discouraged the di- 
rectors that they dissolved their corporation in June, 
1860, Their place ,vas filled by a fourth organization 
in July" ,vith a capital stock of $2,000,000 divided 
into 20,000 shares of $100 each. 
The lle,v company had the same obstacles to en- 
counter. It, however, put the road under construc- 
tion in October, the contract being let to Charles l\Ic- 
Laughlin and Alexander H. Houston, to con1plete 
according to specifications ,vithin three years for the 
sum of $2,000,000, of which $500,000 ,yas to be in 
cash, $500,000 in bonds of the counties through 
which the road should pass, the legislature having 
again COlne to their aid; $500,000 in mortgage bonds 
of the C0111pany payable in ten years, dra,ying eight 
per cent interest, and $500,000 in the capital stock of 
the COnlpai1y. The an10unt of individual subscrip- 
tions obtained was $285,300, of ,vhich only $100,000 
,vas paid, the re1l1ainder being taken by directors and 
contractors to prevent the stock' going on the n1arket 
to be at the 11lercy of brokers and speculators. The 
road \vas opened to Mayfield, thirty-five n1Îles fron1 
San Francisco, in October, 1863, and conlpleted to 
San José January 16, 1864, to the great joy of the 
three counties. It ,vas extended south\vard to Gil. 
roy in 1869. 
The Sacratnento Valley Railroad COlllpany, ,vhich 
was able to cOlllplete its road at an earlier date than 
the San Francisco ând San J osé cOlnpany, began opera- 
tions about the sallie tillie, and \vas the first cOlllpany to 
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lnake a railroad in California an accomplished fact. 6 
It \yas proposed to run the road frolH Sa<:ralncllto 
along the foothills east of the AU1erican river, and to 
branch north and south, passing through Placer and 
Sutter counties to Mountain city in the county ot 
Yuba, a distance of about 40 n1iles. Ten per cent of 
the subscriptions was paid in, an10unting to $5,000, 
'v hen the company reorganized under the railroad act 
of 1853. 7 The president proceeded to Boston and 
N e\v York, where he arranged ,vith capitalists to fur- 
nish 111aterial for constructing the road, and procurGd 
a C0111petent engineer to survey it-Theodore D. Ju", 
dab, ,vho afterwards projected the Central Pacifico 
Grading ,vas cOlnmenced in February, 1855, and in 
June a vessel arrived fron1 Boston with iron anfl 
other 11laterial, so that track-laying began in August. 
On the 17th of that 1110nth the first platfoI'lll-Cars 
,vere placed upon the rails, and on the loth of N o
 
vember a party of excursionists was carried ten 
nliles froin Sacraillento at one dollar the round trip. 
The forlnal opening of the road to Folsoln, 22 n1Ïles, 
took place February 22, 185G. The cost of the road 
,vas but little less than $60,000 a Inile, at which rate 
it ,vas not possible to build n1any or long roads in a 
new country.8 As the capital stock of the cOlnpany 


6The directors under the first organization were C. J. Hutchinson, 'Vil- 
liam 
IcNulty, James L. L. F, \Varren, J. B. Patch, Julius 'V etzler, E, J. 
'Villis, John Bigler, \Yilliam H. 'Vats on, J. C. Zabriskie, Le'wis B. Harris, 
Thomas P. RobL, and T. 
I. Freeman. Sac. Val, R, R. Co. A'}'ticle.
 of A 8,.;0. 
and By-Laws. 
7 On the reorganization, the directors elccted were C. L. \Vilson, Henry 
E. Robinson, R. P. Johnson, John Forsher, C. J. Hutchinson, Ferris For- 
man, \Y. H. \Vatson, of 
acramento; C. K. Garrison, H. :M. Gray, Levi 
Parsons, James A. IV[c Dougall, of San Francisco; A, P. Catlin, of :Morlllon 
i:sland, and Hamlet Davis, of 
evada. The treasurer was T. 'V. Page; sec- 
retary, 'V. H. \Vatson; engineer, ,Yo B. Foster; committee of construction. 
Henry E. Robinson and Ferris Forman. 
8 Robinson, Seymour & Co. were the contractors, L. L. Robin
on being 
the principal. They were to take $45,000 per mile, A in cash, 
 m bon,lls, 
and! in stock of the company. Says one of the directors, 'The whole thll
g 
was Hunk. I had 10,000 in it, and sold it for $1,900. Burr's Earl!! Oommc'l'('lrr.l 
Ventures. 
IS. 5. The statement of the company in the Srr.c. Union of Dec. 
]9, 1854, was that the contractors were to build 40 miles of road, anð to take 
in payment 8800,000 in stock, $500,000 in bonds, and $500,000 in cc\sh and 
notes, as the work pr(\gres
eù. 
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\vould cover no lllore distance at this rate, the road 
stopped at Folsonl, and its earnings ,vent to pay 
its debts. No blame attached to the directors!\ 'v hose 
sole re,vard ,vas the glory of having furnished Cali- 
fornia ,vith her first rai]road. The business of the 
road \vas good. The tonnage of vessels of every de- 
scription arriving at the ,vharves of Sacran1ento in 
October, 1855, ,vas 38,327 tons, the largest part of 
which ,vas for the mines, and n1ade a respectable in- 
conle for this short rail\vay. It drew to itself in 
tinle twenty -one different stage lines at Folsol11. It 
declared in 1864 a profit of $500,000. The follo\vinß 
year it ,vas sold to George F. Bragg, agent of the 
Central Pacific railroad of California, by L. L. Rob- 
inson and t\VO other stockholders, Pioche and Bay- 
erquc. 


A number of railroad c0111panies ,vere organized be- 
t\veen 1853 ànd 1863, 80111C of ,vhich never arrived at 
the dignity of an actual and useful existence, \vhile a 
fair proportion were constructed either ,vholly or in 
part. it In l\Iarch 1863 the Freeport Railroad COIll- 
pany, ,vith a capital of $150,000, ,vas organized to 
construct a branch frolll the Sacramento vaHey road, 
at or near Brighton, ten nÜlcs, to a point on the Sac- 
rarnento river at or near the Russian embarcadero, 
the object being to lllake a new landing below Sacra- 
lnento, and take the business of the older road a\vay 
frol11 that city, \vith ,vhich it had SOllle quarrel, in 
,vhich case it ,vas expected to fOrl11 a con1bination 
with S0111e other lines, and to make Freeport the 


9The officers elected in the autumn of 1855 were C, K. Garrison, pres't; 
W. P. Sherman, vice-pres't; H. R. Payson, sec'ty; J. P. Robinson, sup't; 
H. Havens, cashier; C. K. Garrison, E. Jones, 'V. P. Robinson, Levi Par- 
80m:, H, E. Robinson, Theoùore F, ,Mays, J. R. Robinson, E. ,Yo Burr, C. 
R. Gooò.win, and Eùward Flint, directors, 
lORight of way granted to the Petaluma R. R, Gal. Stat., 1860, p. 265. 
R. R. franchise granted to a company to construct a railroad to the coal 
mines in Contra Costa co. via Kirker's pas3, to a point on the San Joaquin 
river, or Suisun bay. Cal Stat., 18G:!, 97. A franchise granted to J, S. Kohn 
anù associates to construct and maintain a raIlroad from Corral hollow in 
Alameda. co. to a point on the San Joaquin river. Cal. Stat., 1861, 309. 
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shipping point of the upper country. 'l'he track \vas 
leased to the Sacramento valley company, \vhich 
soon after sold out as just stated,l1 together with the 
leased road. 
The first point to \vhich the nlining population 
flo\ved after Colollla, \vas to Placerville, at the con- 
fluence of several rich ravines. The Mornlons of 
Carson valley found a ,yay across the Sierra to these 
mines by the pass of the Carson river, \vhich ,,,as 
after\vard explored by agents of the government, and 
pronounced superior to that by the Truckee river. 
It \vas adopted by the illunigration of 1849, and eyery 
year thereafter many persons passed over it. 12 On 
the discovery of the Comstock lode it became the 
highway of travel to Virginia city. 
As early as 1854 a railroad meeting ,vas called in 
Placerville, for the purpose of connecting that place 
with the Sacramento va.lley road, but the business 
proceeded no further at that timeo Soon after\vard 
there was a decline in the Inining interest w l1Ïch 
threatened, and indeed destroyed much of the trade 
cnjoyed by the Placerville merchants, and a discour- 
aging dullness prevailed until the Washoe exciten1ent 
revived the spirit of the to\vn. Wagon roads were 
opened through the lllountains by other passes 13 
11 Sac. Co. Hist., 200. The first d
rectors of the Freeport company were 
George F. Bragg, J. B. Bayerque, George 'V. 
lowe, J. P. Robinson, and 
J. Mora Moss. R. R. Scraps, 26. 
12The Cal. newspapers call this the Beckwourth pass; but it was discov- 
ered by Lieut E. G. Beckwith, who belonged to the expedition ordered to 
explore the route near the 38th and 39th parallels. Says the report: 'the 
survey of the western portion of this route by Lieut. Beckwith has resulted 
in the discovery of a more direct and practicable route than was believed to 
exist, from the Great Salt Lake to the vaHey of the Sacramento. Since his 
rcport was made, a brief communication from Brevet Lieut-col Steptoe, co
- 
manding the troops in Utah, has announced the discovery of a sti
l more d
- 
rcct line from Great Salt Lake to San Francisco. The new portIOn of t
lS 
route passes to the south of Humboldt or 
iary's river, and entirely aVOId- 
ing the difficulties experienced by traveHers along that stream, proceeds to 
the vaHey of the Carson river, being weH supplied with water and. grass. 
From Carson river it crosses the Sierra Nevada by the passes at the head of 
that river, and descends to the vaHey of the Racramento, being practicable 
throughout for wagons.' Pac. R. R. Rep't, i. p, ] 6. 
1... The first one of those was known as J ohuson pass, which was 2,000 
feet lower than the old Carson roarl. The trail foUowf'11 the exposed south- 
ern slopes of the valley of the south fork of the American river, and entered 
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branching off from the Beckwith pass, one or n10re 
of ,vhich ,vere 2,000 feet lower, and consequently 
nlore free from snow. COlnpetition grew up bet\veen 
the wagon routes where tolls \vere collected, to the ad- 
vantage of the travelling public. 
A tri-\veekly line of stages ,vas established froil1 
Placerville to Genoa in Carson valley in 1857, via, 
Johnson pass; and in 1858 the overland mail from 
Salt Lake to Sacramento began to be carried over this 
route. The follo\ving year caIne the Washoe Inigra- 
tion, giving the Pioneer stage line enough to do, in 
fact too 11luch, and a COlnpany was organized, which 
spent '$50,000 in constructing a ne\v road via Straw- 
berry valley, having a \vide solid bed, easy grades, 
but short curves. It was the best equipped stage 
road in the United States; kept sprinkled in SUIl1nler, 
and free from snow in the \vinter. The coaches were of 
the best, the hon
es of the fleetest, and the 'v hole out- 
fit, including the foppish knight of the whip, a delight 
to the eve. The hotels at Placerville were crowded 
in those"' days, while the streets ,vere filled with lllon- 
ster freight ,vagons making ready to cross the Inoun- 
tains with their great loads of Inerchandise or 111achin- 
ery. In 1863 the tolls on the new roads amounted 
to $300,000, and the freight bills on ll1ills and mer- 
chandise sUInmed up $13,000,000. All this pointed 
to a railroad to connect at Placerville with \vagon 
transportation. The subject was agitated in 1859, 
and on the 30th of January, 1860, a lneeting was 
caned, at ,vhich resolutions were passed, but nothing 
accomplished in forward ing the enterprise. 
For the seen1Îng apathy of Placerville there were 


the Carson valley via the south end of Lake Tahoe. It took its name from 
its explorer, J. A. Johnson, a Norwegian, who carried the mail, 011 snow- 
shoes, betweell Placerville and Carson city in the ,,,inter of 1857. Another 
way lay betweell the Carson and Johnson passes, called the Luthar pass. 
Placerville was 1,753 feet above sea level. Old Carson road, on the highest 
summit. W3.S 9,036 feet above the sea, and on two other summits over 7,000 
feet. Johnson's trail was 6,824 feet above thQ sea on the highest summit, 
and less than 6,000 ill the Lake Tahoe valley. Luther's pass was 7,185 feet 
above the sea, 
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reasons which \vill appear as I proceed. Already I 
lnust have said enough upon the su
ject to 111npres8 
upon the reader's 111ind the status of rail,vay enter- 
prises in California during the first t\venty years of 
the cOlIlllion,vealth. Perhaps I should have 11101"e 
pron1Înently brought for\vard the fact that each cor- 
poration held itself to be a liuk in that cOIning belt of 
steel \vbich was to span the continent at SOlne period 
as yet unkno\vn, but foreordained. The sunburnt in1- 
nligrant, walking \vith his ,vife and little ones beside 
his gaunt and \veary oxen in 111id-continent; the sea- 
traveller pining on ship-board, tortured with ?nal de 
rner; the hOlnesick bride, \vhose ,vedding trip had in- 
cluded a passage of the IsthnlUS; the lllerchant whose 
stock needed replenishing; and the lniner fortunate 
enough to be able to return houle-everyone, except, 
of course, the 111en of the Pacific 1fail Stealnship 
conlpany, prayed for a Pacific railroad. And they 
did nothing else but pray, \v hen it is a \vell-known 
maxinl that the gods \vait for a beginning before they 
lend their aid. 
At length, in Septen1ber 1859, a Pacific railroad 
convention ,vas held in San Francisco, in Assell) bly 
hall, 011 the corner of Kearney and Post streets, ac- 
cording to a resolution of the legislature passed April 
5th of that year. 14 There were present at this con- 


1-1 Resolved, by the assembly, the senate concurring, that to promote the 
interest, and insure the protection and security of the people of the states of 
California and Oregon, and the territories of \Vashington and Arizona, and 
especially to consider the refusal of congress to take efficient measures for 
the construction of a railroad from the Atlalitic states to the Pacific, and to 
adopt measures whereby the building of the said railroad can be accom- 
plished, it is expedient that a convention be held on the 20th day of Septem- 
ber, 1839, at the city of San Francisco, in the state of California, composed 
of delegates from the said states and territories. Resolved, that the people 
of the several counties of the said states and territories are hereby espec- 
ially requested to send to said convention delegates equal to the numher of 
the members of the legislature of the said states and territories to which they 
are entitled to represent them in said convention, Resolved, that his ex- 
cellency, the governor of this state, be requested to send copies of the fore- 
going resolutions to the governors of the state of Oregon, and territories of 
'Vashington and Arizona respectively, Gal. Stat., 18j8, 3m; Pacific R. R, 
}.[e moria l to the Pre
dent of t1te U. S., Heads of Devartlllents, Senate and 
IIouse of Repn:,scntatiw$, 
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vontion delegates from every county in the state) and 
froln Oregon and Washington. Its president ,vas 
John Bid \vell; its vice presidents were Ed \vard Lan... 
del', of Washington territory; Alexander P. Aukeny, 
of Oregon; E. S. Holden and George W. Crane, of 
California; its secretaries, 'V. Rabe, O. H. Tholnas, 
and Henry S. Wells. Thonlas H. Pearne, a delegate 
frolll Oregon, offered a resolution that the committee 
appointed to prepare a Inenlorial to congress, asking 
goverllnlcnt to aid in the construction of a road 
through the territories, to connect at the east bound- 
ary of the state with such road as might be con- 
structéd in California, should be instructed to set 
forth the preference of the convention for the central 
route. A resolution was finally passed declaring the 
preference of the convention for the central route, the 
feasibility of ,vhich had been delnonstrated by the 
nlaintenance upon it, SUlnnler and 'v inter, of a stage line. 
As to the Ineans by ,vhich the California portion of 
the Pacific rail,vay ,vas to be constructed, it ,vas pro- 
posed that the states of California and Oregon should 
create a debt of $15,000,000 and $5,000,000 respect- 
iyely, to aid in the enterprise; also, that a railroad fund 
should be created. by setting aside funds derived from 
the S\VaInp and overflo,ved lands for internal improve- 
ments. A preference ,vas expressed for a line from 
San Francisco via Stockton, to SOlne intersection of 
the central route bet,veen the 42d and 38th degrees 
of latitude, thus making a selection \vhich congress 
had neyer yet ventured to nlake, or endorse. 
At this convention T. D. Judah, the engineer of the 
Sacranlento valley and other local railroads, ,vas 
present as a delegate from Sacramento city. He 
,vas, in fact, the chief prollloter of the lneeting, being 
deeply impressed ,vith a belief in the practicability of 
a Pacific railroad, and possessed of a desire to see the 
enterprise inaugurated in California; perhaps also, 
with an alnbition to have his nallle connected ,vith 
it. For months he pondered over the probleæ, taking 
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into his confidence a few business n1en of Sacrall1ento, 
and urging the forInation of a company to venture upon 
undertaking the California division of a transconti- 
nental railroad. The men who listened lllOst approv- 
ingly,vere Leland Stanford, Collis Potter Hunting- 
ton, l\Iark IIopkins, anù Charles Crocker. 
At length in the spring of 1861, Judah called a 
railroad meeting at St Charles hotel in Sacramento, 
at ,vhich he made an appeal for assistance in perfect- 
ing his surveys of the different passes of the Sierra, 
which had already been crossed by him twenty-three 
tinles in different reconnoissances. He reminded the 
people of Sacranlento that if they desired to have the 
great high,vay end ,vith them, they must show some 
faith in its probability. In response a fund ,vas raised 
to keep surveyors in the field, and for contingencies; 
but there was yet no organization. 
On the 28th of June, the Central Pacific railroad 
company of California was organized, under the gen- 
eral incorporation la,v of the state. Leland Stanford 
,vas chosen president, C. P. Huntington vice-president, 
Mark Hopkins treasurer, J alnes Bailey secretary, and 
T. D. Judah chief engineer. The directors ,vere 
those just named, and E. B. Crocker, John F. l\Iorse, 
D. 'V. Strong, and Charles Marsh. The capital 
stock of the C0111pany ,vas $8,500,000, divided into 
85,000 shares of $100 each. The shares taken by in- 
dividuals ,vere fe,v, Stanford, Huntington, Hopkins, 
Judah, and Charles Crocker subscribing for 150 each; 
Glidden & Williams, 125 shares; CharlesA. L01l1bard 
and Orville D. LOlllbard, 320 shares; San1uel Hooper, 
Benjan1Ín J. Reed, Salnuel P. Sha,v, 50 shares each; 
R. O. I Yes, 25 shares; Ed,vin B. Crocker, 10 shares; 
Sallluel Brannan, 200 shares; cash subscriptions. of 
which ten per cent ,vas required by la\v to be paid 
down, realizing but a fe,v thousand dollars ,vith 1fhich 
to begin so ilnportant a work as a railroad across the 
Sierra Nevada. 
Indeed, ,vhen it is rC111embered that neither con.. 
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gress, individual states, nor syndicates of capitalists 
had yet heen found willing to lay hold of so stupendous 
and hazardous an enterprise as that of constructing a 
Pacific rail\vay at that tilne, the audacity of the Sac- 
ralnento corporation in attempting the Inost difficult 
portion of it appears an act of madness or of inspira- 
tion. Few,vere found to give material encourageillent 
to the project, and Inany said that those Sacralnento 
lllerchants who had ventured upon it ,vould sink their 
personal fortunes in the calÌons of the Sierra. 
Of those Iuen, four, at least, have been much before 
the country. The cOlnbination ,vas a fortunate one 
for its purposes. N one of thenl were rich; 16 aU had 
been accustolned to struggle with hardships in their 
youth. Stanford was a leader in the republican party 
just con1ing to the front in California, and ,vas gov- 
ernor of the state through the most critical period of 
the fornlation and launching of the Central Pacific 
railroad COlnpany upon the sea of experilnent. He 
had SOlne practical knowledge of railroad construction, 
having been in the service of his father, a contractor 
on canals and railroads. He had also the reading of 
a la\vyer, and had practised in the courts of Wisconsin 
previous to cOIning to California. Personally he ,vas 
strong and enduring, exhibiting great tenacity of pur- 
pose and po\ver to execute it, ,vith a certain reserve 
\vhich indicated unknown qualities behind his n1assive 
brows. 
Huntington, a native of Connecticut, was one who, 
as a business man, had few equals in the land of his 
nativity or adoption. Energetic, quick-sighted, but 
cool in execution, despising nothing that had a dollar 
in it, nor any fair means of nlaking a profit, he had 
sa ved and gained thirty or forty -thousand dollars 
15 1 quote from a memorial to congress the sworn statement' of Leland 
Stanford and brother that the value of property owned by the firm in 1862 
was ::Þ32,930; of Charles Crocker that he was worth $25,000 at the same 
period; of :l\Iark Hopkins that he was worth $9,700; of C. P. Huntington 
that he had property amounting to $7,222; and of Huntington & Hopkins 
that they owned $34,115 in 18ö2. Petition of tIle Stocldwlders Ql the Cent1'al 
Padfic R. R. . 
RIST. CAL., YOLo VII. 35 
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since his adyent in California. To hilTI were largely 
intrusted the financial lllanagelnent of the cOTnpany's 
affairs, the negotiation of loans, and the purchase and 
for,varding of supplies, all of \vhich duties he success- 
fully perforilled. For such purposes no better selec- 
tion could have been Inade. Judah was a native of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, ,vho was educated at Rens- 
selaer Polytechic Institute of Troy, N e\y York, and 
still a young Ulan, having been born in 1826. . He pos- 
sessed enthusiasln, and the courage of his convictions. 
Charles Crocker loved ,york for ,york's sake. En- 
tirely a self-nlade Inan, a Ulan of renlarkable energy, 
of strong physique and power of 'v ill, he had already 
becolne one of the most successful nlerchants in Sacra- 
nlento. He knpw how to nlanage men in gangs, hav- 
ing developed SOlne coal Inines in the ,vest before 
corning to California. He knew the value of lTIOne'y, 
and to quote himself, ,vas always trying to "lnake a 
dollar buy a dollar and five cents' ,vorth of material." 
No danger of wastefulness with hill}. E. B. Crocker, 
,vho held ten shares in the company, ,vas an engineer 
by education, and after\vard a la\vyer by profession, 
a nlan of good ability, and one of the most industri- 
ous rnembers of the bar. He was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Stanford to the suprenle bench in 1863, to fill 
an unexpired terln, after \vhich he became counsellor 
to the conlpany. 
Hopkins' U10st lllarked traits \vere less of the posi- 
tive sort than those of his associates, by 'v honl he is 
described as "one of the truest and best l11en that ever 
lived," and as a balance-,vheel in the cOlnpany. "I 
never thought anything finished until Hopkins looked 
at it," says the vice-president, which is praise enough. 
Like Stanford and Crocker, his earlier career had 
been passed in N e\v York. 
Bailey, the secretary, was a jeweller of Sacra- 
nlento, and a friend of Judah's, ,vho ,vas intro- 
duced by hin: to Stanford, Hopkins, Huntington, 
and Crock3r. He was succeeded at one of the early 
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elections by Ed,vard H. 
filler, a partner of Hopkins, 
and now a director of the Southern l?acific. . Together, 
the railroad associates possessed the cOlnLination of 
business qualities that \vas required for their gigantic 
enterprise. 
The result of the surveys in progress at the time 
of organization was, that of the three several routes 
surveyed, one through El Dorado county, which 
avoided Placervil1e; another through Nevada county 
via Nevada city; and another through Placer and 
Nevada counties via Dutch Flat, that by Dutch Flat 
,vas chosen, the line running froln Lincoln via Clipper 
gap, Illinoistown, Dutch Flat, and Donner lake pass 
to the '
rruckee river. The n10nths of Aun-ust and 
ü 
Septenlber ,vere devoted to Inapping the surveys, 
Inaking profiles of the Inountains, and gathering in- 
formation to be laid before congress. In October 
Judah ,vent with these to Washington to endeavor to 
secure the passage of a Pacific railroad bill. 
If from a financial point of view a better ti me 
could have been selected for the great enterprise than 
1861, from a political and n1Ïlitary standpoint nOlle 
could have been more favorable. Congress could no 
longer ,vrangle over routes, since the south had ,vith- 
dra\vn froln the contest, and a rebel arn1Y held the 

5th and 32d parallels. It needed no great forecast 
to perceive that, cut off from the Atlantic states, un- 
defended, and divided in sentin1ent, California and 
Oregon offered telnpting opportunities for foreign in- 
tervention, as well as domestic disunion, or that the 
remedy for this peril ,vas railroad cOlnlnunication. 
It was therefore, as I have said, a fortunate tin1e to 
come before congress with a bill to supply this need. 
The California delegation at this tin1e consisted of 
Latham and l\1:cDougall in the senate, and Sargent, 
Phelps and Law in the house. Latham had made a 
speech in favor of a Pacific railroad in January; but 
it is one thing to sho,v the need of it, and another to 
point out how to obtain it. Sargent, ,vho was newly 

lected1 travelled in cornpany ,vith Judah, who was 
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thus afforded the best of opportunities during the sea 
voyage of lnore than three weeks, shut out froln the 
world, ,vith nothing to divert his attention, while 
lllaps of routes \vere exanlÍned by day, and the whole 
subject talked over in the 'varIn still nights, ,\\yhen the 
glory of the heavens ,vas rivalled by the phosphores- 
cent fire of the sea through ,vhich the stealner cleft 
her course. When the people of Califc Jrnia get ready 
to reluernber their benefactors in statues of nlarble 
and bronze, I trust that among thenl will be founù a 
1110nUlllent to Theodore D. J uclah. 
Fortunately, Sargent ,vas assigned to the Pacific 
railroad cOlnn1Ïttee. No opportunity offered to get a 
bill before the house for t,vo nlonth$, but when he at 
last forced its attention he made a decided ilnpression. 
Then began the labor of shaping a bin so that it 
should not only meet the vie,vs of Californians, but 
secure the assent of the Atlantic states. Up to this 
tillle all bills but one had been franled creating but 
one company to construct the ,vhole road. 
This one, called the Rollins bill, ,vas adopted for a 
base on ,vhich the superstructure'\vas patiently erected. 
I t proposed in the first place to recognize the Leaven- 
worth, Pawnee, and Western railroad COlnpany of 
Kansas, the Hannibal and St Joseph railroad of l\Iis- 
souri, and the Pacific railroad C0111pany of l\fissouri, 
as cOlllpeting companies for the eastern end; while 
the Central Pacific of California, and the Nevada 
cO,lnpany of Nevada ,vere authorized to construct the 
,vestern end of the Union Pacific railroad. The Per- 
ham company of l\Iaine, which had its bills before 
congress for several sessions proposing to build the 
Peoples' Pacific railroad, was first put in the house 
bill, but finally expunged, leaving the n1Îddle sp
ce 
open to corporators, as previously sho,vn. The bIll, 
as it finally passed, ,vas chiefly moulded by Sargent, 
with the aid of Judah, before the cOllln1Ïttees of both 
branches of congress. Of such value ,vere th
 efl():ts 
, of the latter that he received a \vritten testullonlal 
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signeJ by the friends of a Pacific railroad in both 
houses of congress, a great :burden Leing lifted ofl" 
the congressional Inind by the passage of this bill, 
July 1, 1862, the chief features of which ,vere given 
in the preceding chapter. 
In July 1862 J udall returned to California, gladden- 
inQ' the hearts of all classes ,vith the news. He 
m
de his report, and his conlpany gave notice to the 
governnlent of the acceptance of the propositions 
contained in the bill. It ,vas filed in the office of the 
secretary of the interior Decenlber 1, 1862. Fronl 
this tÍ1ne t,vo years ,vere allowed for the cOlllpletion 
of the first division of fifty 111iles. Forty lniles lllust 
be constructed and equipped, and the telegraph conl- 
pleted before the issuance of the governluent bonds- 
$16,OOOper n1Île to the foot of the ll10Ul1t.ains; $48,000 
per 111Ïle through the lllountainous portion. 
To procure the llleans to construct the first forty 
n1Ìles \vithout injury to their several priyate interests 
was the problenl that no,v presented itself, and COln- 
pelled each officer to aSSUllle a specific duty. HUllt- 
ington becaule the agent in the east, 'v h8re he \vas 
enabled to procure lnaterial for fifty ll1Ïles of road; 16 
Stanford looked after legislation and other interests in 
California; and Crocker and Hopkins applied them- 
selves to the business details necessary to be attended 
to. 
On the 22d of February 1863 the CerelTIOny of 
breaking ground at SacraUlento took place, Goyernor 
Stanforù thro\villg the first shovelful of earth, in the 
presence of the legislature and other spectators. 


16 The reader must not expect to find every transaction of the Central 
P8.
ific railroad explained, nor would it indeed be possible to make such expla- 
nation. But such things as have at different times come out in suits at law, 
and by voluntary admissions, are of course available and proper historical 
matter. It waD represented that the company had been able to dispose of 
900 of its Londs 'at rates more favorable than could have been expected.' 
Sac. Union, July 14, 181>3. Huntington him
elf says that one of the ways 
adopted to raise the credit of the compa.ny was to make its members indi- 
vidually and personally responsible for a debt of 
250,OOO. However that 
may he, it is certain that he shipped home the iron and other l.11aterial fo]' 
the 50 miles required. 
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Addresses were Inade by the governor, and by J. A. 
Benton, A. 1\1. Crane, J. II. \V. ar\vick, 'V. H. Sears, 
N e\yton Booth, J. T. 1\lorse, and Charles Crocker. 
Having deterlnined upon its route, a contract was 
let for the first eighteen nÚles, the track to be laid by 
the Inidclle of August 1863; but it \vas not so COlll- 
pleted until about January 1864. Thirty-oue n1Ïles 
,vcre c0111pleted Ly the 16th of Septe111 bel'. 
l\leantillle the Union Pacific had not conl11lenced 
construction at its end of the line, nor did it COl1lIl1CnCe 
until congress had Leen prevailed. upon to double the 
aillount of aiù granted. The bill passed by congress 
in July 1864 benefited as nluch the California com- 
pany as the Union Pacific, although the forlner appears 
but incidentally in it. In October 1863, Judah set 
out a second tillle for Washington, to ask for further 
benefits, but was stricken ,vith fever, and died in New 
York, \vhen Huntington succeeded. to his ,vork before 
congressional connnittees. He had already been del- 
egated to proceed to Washington to prevent the bill 
then before congress fron1 requiring the payn1ent of 
any interest on government bonds for a term of not 
less than ten years. 
The anlenc1ed act increased the land grant from 
6,400 acres per nlile to 12,800. The reservation of 
mineral lands ,vas rellloved, as far as concerned coal 
and iron; the tin1e for designating the generall'oute 
wa.s extended one year, while the anlount to be annu- 
any constructed \vas reduced frOlH fifty to t\vellty-fivo 
nliles. The reservation by the goverlunent of a por- 
tion of its lands to bo issued to the companies ,vas 
repealed, and if the chief engineer of either corpora- 
tion should certify that a certain portion of the ,vork 
required it, to prepare the road for the superstructure 
for any section of twenty lllÎles, the secretary of the 
treasury ,vas authorized to issue a proportion of 
he 
bonds \vhich \vould have been due on CtHl1pletlon 
anlounting to t\VO thirds. Either cOlnpany nlight, on 
completion of each sectiun, issue first lllortgage Lonùs 
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on its road and telegraph line to the amount of the 
bonds of 'the United States to be issued to thelll on 
an even date; and the lien of the governnlent should 
be subordinate to that of the bonds of the cOlnpaniE's 
issued on their roads and equil'lnellts; besides \y hich, 
the governtnellt \vould i
sue its bonds to the conlpanies 
every t\venty instead of forty nlîles, as in the original 
act. Further than this, the amount to be advanced 
by the government to the Central Pacific ,vas largely 
increased, o\ving to the nature of the country through 
\v hich the railroad must 1->ass, $48,000 per 111Ìle being 
allotted to 150 nliles of the mountainous portion, 
'v hich, 3S ,vas afterward conceded, began \vithin 
seven n1Ìles of Sacralnento, though there "
ere no 
steep gl'ade
 to be OVèrconle for severnl titHes that 
distance. Should the cornpany elect to build east of 
the state line, it \voulJ be allo\ved bonds of the govern- 
Inent at the rate of thirty-t,vo of 
 1,000 eaeh per n1ile, 
the understanding being that the whole country be- 
t\veen the Rocky range anJ the Sierra Nevada "
as 
Inore or le
s IDountainous, although there are portions 
of the dist.ance between Carson valley and Salt lake 
nearly as level as the Platte valley, \vhere the Union 
Pacific received only $16,000 per rnile aid in bonds of 
the United States. The contract, which was filed in 
the office of the secretary of the interior, ,vas that the 
governlncnt should pay six per cent interest on these 
bonds in sen1i-annual paYlnents, but that the whole 
al110unt of the loan, principal and interest, should be 
repaid in thirty years, less the surn of the value of the 
services perforlned for the government during that 
tinle in carrying lllails, transporting troops, and gov- 
eYlllnent stores, etc. The only lilnitation to the equal 
privileges of the Central ,vith the Union Pacific in 
the bill ,vas that authority was given only to construct 
150 n1Ìles of road east of the boundary line of Calif or- 
nia. 1i The two c0111panies Blight consolidate upon any 


17 Says Huntington: '150 miles ought not to have gone into the bill; hut 
I said to Mr "Guion Pacific, when I saw it, I would take that out a.s soou a.s I 
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terms they might agree upon, with a capital stock 
not to exceed the actual cost of the roads so cOllso1i- 
dated. The only guard set up for the protection of 
the goverillnent's interest in the roads ,vas by the 
appoiutulent of government directors, increased froIl1 
three to five in the alnended act. The office was a 
lnere sinecure, these extraordinary officials knowing 
no 1110re about the roads they 'directed' than the 
real directors llJight choose to tell the in. IS 
The U nioH Pacific made no moven1ent towards 
construction until after the passage of the amended 
act, whereas the Central Pacific of California had been 
Inore than a year at ,vork, and had becoll1e entitled 
to receive $1,264,000 in United States bonds by so 
doing. Up to this point the Central had not felt 
secure in its undertaking, and had 111et with Inuch op- 
position, both fron1 rival corporations and fi"Olll the 
San .F"'rancisco press, the latter l'ontending froll1 ] 8G2 
to 1864 that the C0L11pany's Ineans \vere inadequate to 
the business in hand, and laughing at a railroad COU1- 
pany for building a \vagon-road ti'onl Carson valley 
to Dutch Flat on their line, as a. feeder to their road. 
They built this road in 1863--4, to divert the Placer- 
ville traffic, as ,veIl as to dra\v travel to their railroad; 
and because the El Dorado county people had organ- 
ized a con1pany to eonnect with the Sacrarnento \
al- 
ley railroad, \vhich ,vas to be brought to Placerville 
and continued on through Johnson pass to Virginia city 
before the Central could reach there and secure the 
trade of that prosperous rninillg region. This COlll- 


wanted it out. In 1866 I went to Washington. I got a large majority of 
them without the use of one dollar. "Ve still had our means, and wanted 
to get every vote, so I went into the gallery for votes-one head after an- 
other. I sat right there. I examined the face of every ma
 and J am a 
good judO'e of faces. I examined them carefully through my glass. I didn't 
see but o
e man I thought would sell his vote. ,MS., 79. 
18 This, at least, is the company's view of their usefulness after 20 years' 
experience. 'The U. S. directors of the Union Pacific,' he says, 'go a fish- 
ing once or twice a year-they take a car and go a fishing. It costs the 
company probably $5,000 a year to take them around. They are not worth 
an iota to the government. Of course there have he en one or two exceptions 
.. .. When they get tired of it they corne back,' IIuuttnato'll, .1\18., 75-ß. 
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pany was, forllled in January 1863, but no work upon 
the line ,vas undertaken until the spring of 1863, 
,vhen proposals "Tere invited. The estin1ate was 
placeJ too lo\v, but the road was constructed twenty- 
seven lllÍles to Shingle springs by the n1Ïddle of J uue 
1865. The cOlllpany o\vncd no rolling stock, but used 
that of the Sacralnento valley company. In short, 
after a hard struggle, it can1e to an end at, navy here I 
assisted by the Central Pacific in arriving at that Ull- 
desirable goal. 19 


19There i3 quite a pathetic history attached to this railroad enterprise- 
pathetic when it i::; remembered that upon it::; success depended the welfare 
of a O3.ce thriving and enterprisin
 community, and that it failed. The firdt 
pre;;'t of the cOlllp3.ny wa;; S. \V. Sanderson; chief engineer, Francis A. 
Bi:;hop. In 18.H Clnrle;:; E, 
IcI.ane wa-;:; chosen pres't; Ogden 
quires, vice- 
pre
't; J. .\L Dougla3, trea'3.; N. A, Hamilton, sec. El Dorado co. sub- 
scribed $:WJ,OJO, and p3.id up its fÌr.-3t installment of ten per cent. Placer- 
ville wa"l al:m a sub3criber to a con:3iderahle amount. In ,March 18G4-, the 
S. V. R. R. co., being a p3.rtner with the Placerville co., and wishing to 
assist in the rapid con3truction of it-;:; road, issued to Louis :l\IcLane and 
Danforth N. B3.rney, a trU'3t mortgage providing for the issuance of 7.30 
bond.; of $l,OJJ each, p3.yable in GO years, at ten per cent interest, but issu- 
ing only 418 of the bond:;, which were used in the construction of the Placer- 
ville R. R. from Fol;;om to Latrobe. The interest on the issued bonds was 
paid, but not on the nOll-issued bond,,;. In 18G9 the Placerville co, became 
indebted to \Vells, 
'argo & Co. $130,000, which was a second mortgage trust 
conveyance. In 1871 'Ve1l3, Fargo & Co. obtaine,1 judgment in EIDoradoco. 
ag3.in:;t the company, and its property was sold on execution to \Villiam 
Alvord, subject to the trust mortgage. Subsequently to the title being ac- 
quired by Alvord, Leland Stanbnl, Mark Hopkin", amI C. P. Huntington 
acquired three-fourths of the capital stock of the company, as well as the 
Alvord interest, entering into pos:"Iession of the property; after which time 
the Phcerville company wa,;:; an in'3olvent corporation, transacting no hus- 
iness, and having only a nominal existence. In 1876 Stanford & Co. conveyed 
the r03.d to the Placerville company, which operated it for account of the 
Central Pacific, under the name of the Folsom and. Placerville Co, On 
the 13th of .April, 1877, the S. V. R. R, and the F. antI P. R, R. companies 
entered into an amalgamation, In the meantime Ba.rney died, and l\Ic- 
La.ne, the surviving trustee, asked to be put in possession of the road, which 
the Sac. and Placerville R. R, co. refu:"led to surrender, when the court was 
asked to appoint a receiver, which was done. The S. and P. R. R. then 
brought suit to determine whether the district court had jurisdiction to 
appoint a receiver, and the sup. ct sustained the lower ct. These were 
but two of the many suits growing out of the affairs of this company. 

 nn.jority of the stock of the company was in the hands of Louis ,McLane, 
111 trust for 'Vells, Fargo & Co., as security for a loan. At the next election 
he voted the shares he held to elect a board of trustees, who conveyed to him 
the whole road in trust for '\Vells, Fargo & Co. All construction was at an 
end, and Placerville was left to hewail her misfortunes amid the ashes of lwr 
hopes. The Placerville stockholders howe\'er brought suit to declare the 
eleetion of :McLane's trustees void, on the ground that a trustee has no right 
to vote. Judge Brockway sustained :\IcLane. but the sup. court reversed 
the decision, and declared that a board could not perpetuate its power by 
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The Placerville and Sacralnento valley railroad 
COll1pany ,vas one of the first, after the Central Pa- 
cific cOlupany, to rcceive congressional aid. A grant 
of land ,vas Plade in 1866, conditioneù upon the road 
being cOlnpleted to Virginia city ,vithin a given tiUIC. 

rhe grant gave the road ten alternat.e scctions of land, 
not llIÎneral, per Inile, which if not found in tho iuune- 
diate vicinity of the road could bc taken \vherever 
found \vithin a t,venty-n1ile belt, or if not found there, 
beyond that. It ,vas, in fact, a floating grallt of ten 
sections per n1Ïle for the \v hole distance. The road 
not Leing built to Placerville, and extending but 
eighteen Iniles within the county, the people of this 
region protesteJ against the grant being allo,ved, and 
the luattor ,vas brought to the attention of the legis- 
lature, ,vhich in 1872, and again in 1874, requested 


giving stock in trust to its friends. In Jac.. 1881, the judge of the superior 
court of D. F. or<lered the f'entral PaciHc c0mpany to deposit in court, to 
aLide the event of actions pending therein, 
:17ï,500, within thirty <lay,:;, or 
surrender the possession of the Placerville railroaJ to Louis l\IcLane, whom 
Judge Dwinelle ha(1 appointed receiver in the case of :McLane v. The Rail- 
road Company. 'Yhat the company did, ulH1er thi3 order, was to relllO\
e 
its rolling stock, and leave the pos
ession of the road to :McLane. This ac- 
tion impelled the supervisors of EI Dorado county to employ cminent coun,,-,el 
to procure a modification of the order of the superior judge, so as to permit 
the company to reopen the roaJ, or compel the receiver to do so. In this 
attempt they were successful, and :l\1cLane had already contracted for a 
locomotive, when judgment was given against the company for 82G,OOO, on 
account of bonds held by one Kittle, anJ over $20,000 for costs anll expen
es, 
wlureupnn the company took all appeal and gave a bond for $70,000, and 
the receiver was discharged, liberating the road, which resumed its regular 
buÚne3s in July 1882. '1.he taxes assessed to EI Dorado co. on bonds of the 
railro:\'11 nearly cau.3etl its ruin. The unpaid interest in 1873 amounted 
to ::::73,000, which adlled to the taX levied for ordinary expense;:; made a total 
of :ï:'ï.23 on every 
IOO worth of property in the co., the taxable property of 
which had heen gradually declining for several years with the failure of the 
mining interest. The Central Pacific procured a mandate of the supreme 
court ordering the supervisors of El Dorado co. to levy the railroad illtere.
t 
tax; hnt the supcrvisors, anticipating this movemcnt, fHell their resignation 
with the county clerk to take effect a few days previous to the arrival of the 
manllamlB at Pla.eerville; and as there were then no supervisors in the 
county it cíluld not take cffect. The Placerville Dnnorrat intimatetl that 
the tax would he re3isted to a Lloody issue. Sac, Union, Oct. 29, 1873. These 
trllu1,le, were finally settlell, and Placerville was connected with Sac, by 
rail in Dec. ] 877; the Sac. valley R. R. co. and the Folsom and Placerville 
U, R. co, Leillg consolidated in April 1877. h
 the meantime her Im
ille
:i 
meu hall long before migrated to escape from the Llight imposeJ upon the 
county hy railroad mismanagement, anJ she must begin at the very founda- 
tion to 1uilJ up a ùecayeù city. 
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congreRs to revoke it, and it ,vas restored to the pub- 
lic dOlnaiIi in April of the latter year. 
Hardly a railroad in California-and there ,yore 
nlany conlpanies organized about this titHe, Lut re- 
ceived nlore encouragenlent froln the press of the 
state than the Central Pacific, whose directors ,"ere 
11lercilessly aS3ailed in lllany a bitter paragraph. 
\'
hateYer of local jealou
y there lnay have been in 
these ne,vspaper hostilities, there \vas also the pardon- 
able fear that the Central C0111pany, not haying the 
Ineans to prosecute so great an undertaking tù the 
end, ,voult! content itself \vith IBaking connection at 
Dutch Flat Yvith its wagon-road to \Tirginia city, and 
beco1l1c an inlpedilnent in the \vay of other al1d .perhaps 
,vealthier c()lupanies. Sueh, indeed, it ll)ight have 
been had not the alnended Pacific railroad ac.t lifted 
thenl above the fear of failure. Ifrolll the nlOlllent 
of receiving the additional land grant, and perlllÎs- 
sion to lllortgage their road as fast as cOlnpleted, thus 
in effec.t doubling the anlount of governlnent bonds 
loaned to then1, all doubt of their ability to perforrll 
what they had undertaken va,nished. Up to that 
titHe they had been upon pretty nluch the s
nle foot- 
ing ,vith other California roads, con1pelled to seck 
county subsidies and subscriptions to cauital stock, 
and to solicit state aid. 
No less than seven several acts favoring the Cen- 
tral Pacific eOlnpany ,vere passed Ly the legislature 
and approved by Governor Stanford in 1863. The 
first granted the right of ,yay in the city of Sacra- 
ll1ento, and aU the overflo\vcd land ,vithin' the city 
liIuits ,vhich had been previously granted to it by the 
state; the seeond authorized the relocation of the 
road if found to be expedient; the third gave the San 
Franf'isco boaru of supervisors leave to subscribe, sub- 
ject to the ,vill of the people, $1,000,000 to the capi- 
tal stock of the Western and Contral Paeific con1pa- 
nies; the fourth authorized the supervisors of Placer 
county to sU9scribe $
5(),OOO in stock; the fifth au- 
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thorized Sacran1ento county to subscribe $300,000 in 
stock; the sixth authorized the Sacralllento, Placer, 
and Nevada Railroad COlllpallY to Eell and convey 
to the Central Pacific COlnpany its road, prop- 
erty, franchises, rights and privileges; the seventh 
declared that ,vhenever the cOlllpany should have 
fully cOlllpleted t,venty consecutive Iniles of any por- 
tion of their road, it should be entitled to ,varrants 
upon the state treasury to the an10unt of $10,000 per 
111Íle; but it provided that only the first t\venty -lllile 
section should be allowed to dra\v before it could be 
sho\vn that $300,000 had been expended upon the 
construc.tion of the road bet\veen Sacralnento and a 
point fifty n1Íles east of the point of beginning; and 
further, that for the first t\VO years only $100,000, 
\vith interest at seven per cent, should be paid annu- 
ally, and $200,000, with interest, each fiscal year 
thereafter. The conditions upon \v hie h the COlnpany 
received this subsidy ,vere, that at all tÍ1nes when it 
should be r'3quired, it should transport over its road 
public lllessengers, convicts going to the state prison, 
materials for tIle construction of the state capital, 
articles for exhibition at the state fairs, and in case of 
war, invasion. or insurrection, troops and 111unitions of 
,val' free of charge. Placer and Sacralnentö counties 
subscribed as authorized by the legislature and the 
vote of the people willingly enough, but San Fran- 
cisco gave a ,vorld of trouble, chiefly o\ving to the 
adverse counsel of the local press. Here was a conl- 
pany, they said, of a fe\v ahnost unkno\vrl individuals 
of an interior to\vn, possessed of insufficient lueans 
to COlnlnence with, yet \vho had spent $200,000 in 
killing the Placerville railroad by diverting travel to 
the Dutch Flat route; 'v ho had. purchased another 
possible rival; 2G and had converted a third to its o\vn 


21'1 Reference was here intencled to the Sac., Placer, and N('vada R. R., to 
run through these three counties, and to he carried eventually across the 
mountains. It hacl made con-:ideral)le progre
i5 before selling out, having 
,bcen organized il1 July 183U. James E. Hale was fir::ìt pre;:;'t of the com}.->auy; 
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purposes by assigning to it the grant and privileges 
derived from the Pacific Railroad act of 1862, and 
adopting it into its line to San Francisco. 
This latter corporation ,vas the \Vestern Pacific, 
,vhich ,vas organized in Deceluber 1862,21 ,vith the 
purpose of constructing a railroad froIl1 San J o
é to 
Sacranlento via Stockton, passing through the coun- 
ties of Alalneda, Contra Costa, and San Joaquin. 
Congress confÌrlned the assignulent in 1865, ",rith all 
the privileges and benefits of the several acts of con- 
gress relating thereto, and subject to the conditions 


John O. Jackson, trea'3.; and F. B. Higgins, sec.; S. G. Elliott made the 
preliminary surveys, a::;sisted by 11. 
l. 
tangroom, and succeeùed by 
her- 
man Day. The route of this road was from a point on the California Central 
--running from Folsom to ,Marysburg-to Auburn, Grass Valley, and K evada 
city. The legislature of 1
(j0 passeù an act authorizing the people of Auburn 
to vote on the proposition to sub3crihe to 8,')0,000 of the S. P. & K. R. R" 
which they did by a unanimous 'yea.' The same legislature authorized 
elections 011 the following propositions: The people of Placer county to vote 
for or against subscribing for ::;5100,000 of the stock of the S. P, & N. R. R.; 

25,OOO of the stock of the Eastern Extension R. R,; 
12,OOO toward the con- 
struction of a wagon road from Secret springs, in Placer county, to Carson 
valley; and 812,000 towards the construction of a wagon-road from Dutch 
Flat, in the same county, to Carson valley, But the people refused to place 
their necks under these manifold yokes, and voted' No' on each proposition. 
The directors then carried their subscription books to San FrancÏßco, where 
$GO,OOO was subscribed, which with the 
GO,OOO yoted by AulJurn }mfficed to 
grade 13 miles, and the contract "\vas let to Jackson R. :l\J yers. The work 
was gr
atly impeded hy the severe storms and fioods of the winter of 1861-2, 
but with the aid of the Sac. Valley R. R. in furnishing iron and rolling 
stock, the road, was opened for business to \Vildwood station, seven ,miles 
from Folsom, in April 1862. Nothing less was expected by the people 
than that this road, which connectetl with the S. V. R. R. and Sacramento 
city, would form a section of the tran::;colltinental railroad. But the C. P. co. 
being named in the Pacific Railroad act of 1862, with the choice made of by 
that company of a route, destroyed their hopes, and provoked their hostility. 
The legislature of 1862 had agÚn authorized the county to vote on sulJscribing 

]OO,OOO to the road, hut they rcfused to consiùer it, and no election was held. 
The road continued business until June J8G4, when, the Central Pacific heing 
completed to Newcastle, that place became the depot for traffic instead of 
Auburn, and the usefulness of the S. P. & N. R. it. was at an ena. The 
S, V. R. R., which held a mortgage upon it for the iron supplied, foreclosed, 
and commenced taking up its rails, for the purpose of relaying them on the 
Sacramento and l}lacerville R. R., at that time a rival of the Central Pacific 
for the trade of \Yashoe. The latter co. procured an injunction against the 
removal of the rails, and Placer county was invoh-ed in a railroad war, 
some of the legal features of which have been alluded to in a previous note 
on the Placerville R. R., and many arrests and trials resulted, together with 
the calling out of troops to protect the officers of the law against hired fight- 
ers from San Francisco, and heavy 1>i113 of costs against the county; but at 
last the rails were removed and the S. P, & N. R. It. was no more. 
21 The officers of the 'V. P, R, R. were T, Dame, pres't; E, K Holden, 
vice.pres't; E. T. Pease, sec.; R. Chenery, treas'r; 'V. J. Lewis, chief-ellg'r. 
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thsreof;"22 the tilDe within ,vhich it must construct 
its first t,venty Iniles being one year fron1 J u]y 1, 
1865, and the ,vhole road ,vithin four years there- 
after; but congress extended the tinle two years for 
both. The aid in bonds extended to the Western 
Pacific ,vas $1,975,560. 
The $1,000,000 ,vhich San Francisco ,vas asked to 
subscribe ,vas apportioned in the legislatiye act, $400,- 
000 for the 'Vestern Pacific, and $600,000 for the 
Central Pacinc; and so eager ,vere the people for rai]- 
road conul1unication that they voted it, not\vitllstßud- 
ing the opposition of the San Francisco ne\vspapers. 
But \v hen it came to the supervisors they refused to 
take action, By perlnission of the legi
lature, a COIl1- 
pronlise ,vas entered into between the city and the 
conJpanies, ,vhereby, instead of subscribing 
1,000,- 
000 to the stock of the roads, the Central Pacific 
company accepted a proposition to take an outright 
gift of $400,000 in Londs of the city and county. l'he 
lllain reason for this change ,vas that, under the provis- 
ions of the state constitution, the city treasury lnight 
be held responsible in case of the c01l1pany's Ütilure. 
Injunctions \vere obtained, ho,vever, restraining the 
issuance of the city and county bonds, and legal pro- 
ceedings delayed the action of the supervisors for Inore 
than a year. The court then dissolved the injunction 
and ordered the de]ivery of the bonds, ,vhich ,vere 
finally handed over to the cOlnpanies-$400,000 to the 
Central and $200,000 to the Western Pacific. Sirnilar 
proceedings were held in Sacramento, and la\v suits 
were multiplied. San Joaquin county subscribed 
$250,000 to the stock of the Western Pacific, and 
Santa Clara $150,000. 
In 1864 the legislature repealed the $10,000 a n1Ìle 
act, and substituted another empowering the conl- 


?2A portion of the supposed land grant of the ,Yo P. R. R. was included 
within a Spanish grant over which congress had no right, and the land, ún 
complaint of settlers, was restored. 
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pany to execute and issue July 1, 1864, and any tilne 
thereafter; bonds in SUlns of $1,000 bearing seven 
per cent interest, payable half yearly; the interest to 
be paill at the state treasury for the first 1500, and 
the renlainder 'v here the cOlnpany should prefer; the 
,yhole alnount issued not to exceed $12,000,000, and 
the bonds to run twenty years, secured by lllortgages 
on the railroad, its rolling stock, fixtures, and fran- 
chises; but upon the express condition that the cit.y 
and county of San Francisco and the counties of 
Placer and Sacraluento should be exenlpt as stock- 
holders freo1 liability for the payn1ent of the conl- 
pany's 'bonds, interest, or principal over and above 
the aUlount previously subscribed by them. A tax 
of eight cents on each $100 of the taxable property of 
the state ,vas to be levied, to be paid in gold and sil- 
vcr coin of the United States, to constitute a fund to 
be kno\vn as the Pacific railroad fund, out of 'v hich 
the coupons .for the interest on the 1500 bonds should 
be paid as they fell due fi"Olll time to tilne during the 
t-\venty years. If the special fund should not prove 
sufficient, the interest should be paid fronl the gen- 
eral fund. The conditions of this grant \vere the 
sanle as in the former act, ,vith the additional one of 
a deed froin the cOlllpany of a granite quarry in 
Placer county situated on railroad land. In return 
the cOlllpany was to transport \vithout charge troops, 
supplies, lnunitions of \val', and all convicts and luna- 
tics in charge of state officials. The act vças assailed 
as unconstitutional, for only in the case of insurrec- 
tion, \var, or invasion could the state create a debt of 
nìore than $300,000; but the bill ,vas so drawn that 
the civil war ,vas made the motive. 
N at only had legislation in California to be looked 
after, but also in Nevada. At the constitutional con- 
vention held in 1863 Stanford ,vas present to prevent 
the incorporation in the organic law of a clause per- 
111itting the legislature to donate to the first railroad 
C0111pany \vhich should connect Nevada with navigable 
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,vaters $3,000,000 in bonds. He pleaded for the dona- 
tiun direct to his COlupany, and argued so \vell that the 
obnoxious clause Vias stricken out. The convention, 
ho\vever, yotcd against the subsidy ,vithout conditions, 
and it ,vas lost altogether. The cOlnpany after,vard 
took reprisals. There was a little flurry of COlllpeti- 
tion in this quarter in 1864, ,vhen a series of resolu- 
tions ,vas introdu<:ed in the N eva.da legislature, the 
tenor of ,vhich being that the Central Pacific had 
cOlnpleted but thirty Iniles of the road, 'v hile its 
principal effort seenled to have been to reduce the 
nunlber of miles ordered to be constructed each year; 
that there ,vas a railroad thirty-eight n1Îles long,23 
cOllullencing at Freeport, at the head of navigation 
on the Sacramento, and extending in a nearly direct 
line ,vith the capital of Nevada, \v hich, ,vith reason- 
able encouragenlent, ,vould push for\vard to that point; 
therefore congress ,vas asked to grant in United StatEs 
bonds $10,000,000 to t.he first corporation ,vhich 
should conlplete an unbroken line of rail\vay, in per- 
fect running order, fronl the navigable waters of the 
Sacranlento to the eastern base of the Sierra. Had 
this subsidy been granted, the warfare ,vhich "Tould 
have ensued would have r
tarded the cOffiDletion of 
"- 
either road; but the resolutions ,vere a strong inc.en- 
tive to action 
The Central Pacific had certainly an unpro111ising 
COllllnencen1ellt of its career in respect to suits at la,v 
and legal proceedings generally. Even Placer county, 
,vhich ,vas to be greatly benefited by the railroad, if 
honestly constructed and conducted, and \vhich had 
subscribed $250,000 to the c01l1pany's stock, issued an 
order by the board of supervisors to a cOlnmÍttee COll- 


23 The comrany here referred to was called the San Francisco and Washoe 
R. R. co, and contemplated making Reese river its eastern terminus. It re- 
quired not much argument to show that congress was not likely to make a 
further donation to Pacific railroads in that latitude; or if it should, the ef- 
fect would he to delay rather than hasten the completion of a transconti- 
nental road, Spferli (lj C. W. Tnzn', Feh. 6, 18G.>, pp. 14. Speeclt (If D. H. 
Haskell on the same subject, 18G5, pp. 16. . 
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sisting of A. B. Scott and D. W. 1\fadden to examine 
the Looks of the corporation, to ascertain what truth 
there ,vas in the charges brought against it of having 
assunled that the grants lliade by congress to the 
Central Pacific company were 1l1ade to the individuals 
Dalned in the act as incorporators; and that they had 
assunled to sell these rights to the company incorpo- 
rated under California la \VS, receiving therefor paid 
up capital stock amounting to several Inil1ion dol1ars, 
such transaction being fraudulent to.\vard the county 
as a stockholder of the corporation. The conlmittee 
returned a satisfactory explanation to the charge, ab- 
surd in a legal point of vie\v, but sho\ving the suspi- 
cion \vhich, hov\'"ever unjustly, attached to the lllanage- 
nleut of this corporation fronl the beginning. That 
it should be so \vas not unnatural, considering the 
vastness of the interests at stake. 
There \yas also expressed a great anxiety for the 
public lands.' It was frequently asserted that the 
governn1ellt having ren10ved its reservation of a cer- 
tain class of mineral lands, the Central Pacific COlli- 
pany ,vould take possession of 111ining land, and even 
of to\vn-sites in the 111Ïneral regions; and 'v hen it be- 
came known in 18G6 that its C0111pany's agents at 
"vVashington were asking for patents in Sacramento, 
Nevada, and Placer counties, which were, in the un- 
derstanding of the people, nlineral lands, it was de- 
terulined to take action in the matter; and Sargent 
appeared before the judiciary cOll1n1Íttee of the Cali- 
fornia senate to den10nstrate that a n1Ïner ,vould haye 
no standing in the courts against the holder of a 
United States patent to the land on which he lnight 
be 111ining; and that, therefore, something nJust be 
done to prevent the issuance of such patents to the 
railroad cOlnpany. Before the same con1mittee ap- 
peared, in Decernber 1865, Stanford, B. B. Redding, 
secretary of state, and the C0111pany's land agent, 
with E. B. Crocker, attorney for the Central Pacific. 
The result of the exaluination into this s
bject was 
RIST. CAL'I VOL. VII. 36 
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that the cOlnn1ittee reported in favor of resolutions 
requesting the president to \vithhold his signature 
frolll any patents to lands ulJtil a segregation of the 
lllineral froln the agricultural had been lllade. These 
resolutions \vere jointly passed by both houses of the 
legislature, and telegraphed by Governor Lo\v tù the 
California delegation in Washington on the 31st of 
Decen1ber. The dispatch was not delivered until 
January 8th, bet\veen ,vhich dates patents had been 
issued for 450,000 acres in Placer and Nevada coun- 
ties. It was subsequently sho\vn that the rights of 
miners were secured by the la\v ,vhich n1ade the grant 
to the Central Pacific company; and as to the delayed 
dispatch, why, no harm \vas done t 
The county of Placer paid an annual interest on 
its bonds issued to the company for stock of $20,000; 
and n1Ìght be required in and after 18G8, if necessary 
to raise the arnount, to pay twenty -five cents on each 
$100 worth of taxable property in the county to pro- 
vide a fund for the liquidation of its bonds, ,vhich 
,vere to be redeelned as often as the fund contained 
$3,000 or nlorc until all \"ere li q uidated. Aaain in 
ð 
18G8 the county as a stockholder applied for some 
kno\vledge of the condition of the con1pany, and its 
manner of conducting business; but it does not ap- 
pear that in either instance the inquiry served any 
good purpose. 
There were suits-at-la\v arising frOl1l the refusal of 
the company to pay what the county co
ceiv(?d to be 
a just tax. The first aSSeSSll1ent was n1ade in 1864, 
when only a part of the road ,vas con1pleted, and ,vas 
based upon the cOl1Jpany's statement of the length 
and valuation of it, \vhich latter estilnate was placed 
at $6,000 per Inile. The district attorney con1 plained 
that this was n1uch too low; and proof heing brought, 
the asseSSlnent ,vas raised to $20,000 a mile; Lut 
when the matter caIne before the board of equaliza- 
tion the value was placed at $12,160 a mile, and at 
that rate the tax ,vas finally paid, 
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The following year, through some Llundering of the 
authorities, the asseSSlnent was allo,ved to go upon 
the cOlllpany's basis of $6,000 a nlile; but in 1866 it 
was raised to $15,000, ,vhich being refused, suit was 
brought and judgment obtained in the district court 
for the full alnount. There "Tas left, ho,vever, a loop- 
hole of escape, it being discovered that the revenue 
la,v of 1864 \vas in conflict ,vith the constitution of 
the state, in SOIl1e lninor requirement.s, whereupon a 
COlll pron1ise was effected, and the county accepted for 
the years 1866-7 a paynlent upon the C0111pany's 
teruIS of $6,000 a nÚle, "because it seenled clear that 
there ,vas no reasonable probability of compelling the 
cOlnpany, by la,v, to pay any tax ,vhatever upon its 
property." Such, indeed, ,vas the fact, and such, aH 
,ve have seen, ,vas the decision of the suprelne court, 
although ,vhen the road ,vas only one hundred miles 
in length its earnings were already on a very consid- 
erable scale
 
In 1868 the contest ,vas renewed between Placer 
county and the Central Pacific cOlnpany. The case 
\vas in court until 1872, ,v hen it ,vas finallyadjudi- 
cated in favor of the county. In the interill1 the 
conlpany caused the passage of an act by the legisla- 
ture, authorizing and requiring the count.y of Placer 
to sell to the Central Pacific conlpany of California any 
and all of its stock o,vned by the county. It ,vas 
accordingly sold to the cOlIlpany for $250,000 in gold 
coin, 'v hich was used to redeel11 the outstanding 
bonds of the county. The stock held by the county 
of Sacrarnento was also recovered in the same Il1an- 
nero The foresight of the con1pany in taking in its 
stock, \v hie h had served the purpose of launching it 
upon its successful career, ,vas apparent a dozen years 
later, when, after the cQnsolidation of the Western 
Pacitìc, and other roads ,vith the Central Pacific, the 
county of San Joaquin sued the Jatter con1pany for 
its proportion of the dividends earned by the cornbi- 
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nation, the an}ount claitned being about 
50,000,OOO. 
The county lost its case in the superior court of San 
Francisco, and appealed to the supreme court; but 
,vas finally conlpclled to accept $300,000 and yield 
up its stock. As its subscription had only been to 
the U 1 110uat of $250,000, it does not appear that 
after all there ,vere any very serious grounds of con1- 
pIal nt. 
From the evils of subsidy-giving the country suffered 
for lnany years. The population ,vas shifting, the 
ayailable resources of the state fe\v; but not\vithstand- 
ing there \vas hardly a county in it that by 1870 had 
not burdened itself ,vith a debt of from $100,000 tu 
$300,000, at 'a high rate of interest, to run in SOU1e 
instances for sixty years. Companies incorporated 
under a generalla,v besieged the legislature annually 
to pass acts authorizing the people to vote on incur- 
ring this indebtedness; ne\vspapers paraded the bene- 
fits to be received fronl every ne\v railroad scheme, 
often ,vithout kno\ving \vhether it had any merit. 
Thus urged by the legislature and the press, the 
people passed under the rod ,vith the greatest unaniln- 
ity. Some counties have not to this day recovered 
frou1 the disastrous effects of railroad enterprises. 
Not only did they incur debt and involve thelllselves 
in la\v-suits, but the franchises granted to the insol- 
vent conlpanies left then1 nothing with which to 
encourage a solvent succeS8or. Such ,vas the history 
of El Dorado, Placer, San Joaquin, and some of the 
h . 24 "'{T t 
sout ern countIes. .1 e as, 
" The 8, ttempt 
Is all the wedge that splits its knotty way 
Between the possible and the impossible." 
24 The new constitution says: 'The legislature shall have no power to give 
or to lend, or to authorize the giving or lending of the credit of the state, or 
of any county, city and county, city, township, or other political corporation 
or subdivision of the state now existing, or that may be hereafter estab- 
li:shed, in aid of or to any person, association, or corporation, whether muni- 
cipalor otherwise, or to pledge the credit thereof in any manner whatever 
for the payment of the liabilities of any individual association, municipal or 
other corporation whatever; nor shall it have the power to make any gift, or 
authorize the making of any gift of any public money or thing of value to 
any individual, municipal, or other corporation whatever.' 
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it cannot be said that these efforts '\vere of no ad- 
vantage to' the state. They were the pioneer enter- 
prises, and shared the COllllllon fate of pioneers, the 
foreIllost of \v hOlll go do\vn to Blake \vay for men of 
happier fortunes \vho avail thelllselves of their unre- 
quited services. 
The anlended Pacific Railroad act of 186.4 brouo'ht 
o 
the relief of abundant l1leanS to the Central Pacific 
cOlllpany . Up to this period of its history it had felt 
its \vay \vith great care. To l11eet the cost of the 
first forty Iniles, required by congress as a guarantee 
of the purpose and capability of the cOlllpany, had 
cOlnpelled its financiers to resort to borro\ving on their 
personal security. 25 On that alone, since bonds of 
an unconstructed road \vere worthless in the nlarket, 
the Inoney was procured \v hich \vas expended on the 
first thirty -one 111iles, but as that indebtedness \vas 
probably liquidated by the nloney received frOIH state 
and county subsidies, it Inay fairly be said that pre- 
viuus to 1864 California had been paying for the 
Pacific Railroad. As fast as the line \vas opened for 
business it produced a revenue \v hich could be applied 
upon the cOlnpany's indebtedness of any kind. 
'The status of the cOlnpany \vas greatly Ï1nproved 
by the passage of the act which nlade the United 
States "virtually an endorser of the company's bonds 
for the full ainount of its o\vn subsidy" of $48,000 per 
mile, luaking $96,000 the available sum to be dra\vn 
upon for each n1Île of the road. " The financial prob- 
lem has been solved," said Stanford in July 1865, "and 
the result is abundant financialll1eans to press forward 
the work to its utlnost developlnent." 26 
This new condition of affairs made a distinct change 


. 
2
 Says Huntington, in this connection, && vVe had endorsed paper to one 
party (Oakes Ames) of 
1,230,OOO, personal security. They said, 'Here, . 
we know you, and while we don't know what you are worth, we are sati
fied 
you would not have enùorseù the paper if you were not worth the money.'" 
On this creùit he procureJ the aid rey,uired. 
26 That is, enough haù been secureù in money and land to build the rail- 
road. 
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in the policy of the conlpany.21 Through the means 
placed in their hands by the state, and by the general 
governlnent, they were rendered independent. In- 
stead of selling stock they gathered it in. They dis- 
lnissed sub-contractors, and under the firnl nanle of 
Crocker & CODlpany secured for thenlselves the prof- 
its arising froln the construction of the road. One of 
the strongest points in their favor ,vas the fall in the 
price of gold and the rise j n the price of bonds 'v hie h 
follo\ved the overthro,v of the rebellion, before which 
event conlparatively little ,york had been done, and 


The following showing was made Sept. 16, 1864: 
A uthorized capital. . . . . . , , . . . . . , . . .. ,...,."..... 
Cash suLscrilJed and issued for work and material. ... 
Placer co. subscription.... . . . . . . . . . . . . . . , . . . . . . . . . 
Sacramell to co " . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
J!'or iron, cars, etc.,.............................. 



8,500,000 


$72
, 800 
230,000 
300,000 
188,000 


Total............ ............... .......... $1,4G2,500 
The dehts of the company I were its first mortgage 
bonds issued."............................. $1,250,000 
Individual accounts, etc.. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 20.3,703 
Pay rolls for August. . .. . . . . . . . . . . . .. . . . . . . . .. . . 25,000 


Total. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . , , . , . . . . . . , . . . 
Assets of the company-Due from stockholders.. .. $ 
150 Placer co. bonds. . . , . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
327 Sa cramento co. bonds, . . . . . . . . . . . .. . . . . . . . . . . 
San Francisco co. bonds.,.... , . . . . . , , . . . . . . . . . . .. 
Due from the U. S. on completed road.,.... .... .. 
Grant by the state-$105,OOO annually-.......... 
Survey to the eastern boundary of Cal............. 
31 miles of first-class railroad. . , , . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Uncompleted line above Newcastle............... 
Shops, tools, etc., etc., . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . , . . . . . , , . . . 
On hand and to arrive iron for 32 miles, and enough 
purchased for 20 additional miles, besides chairs 
and spikes for 3
 miles, and ties for 22 miles, pas- 
senger cars, and freight and construction cars. 
The levee front in Sacramento city, from K street 
north, anJ 30 acres north of I street, granted by 
the city, 
The value of every alternate section of puhlic l
nc1 
for 20 miles on each side of the road for 31 mIles 
completed. 
The earnings of the road from June 6, 18G4, when 
it was opened to Newcastle, to Sept. 14, less 
expenses. . . . . . , , . . . . ' . . . . .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 


Total known values. . , . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 


$1,480,700 


203,88G 
75,000 
IG3,500 
400,000 
1,2G4,OO0 
2,100,000 
66, '740 


50,000 
25,000 


38,917.74 
$4,386,943.74 


21 Huntington, in a dictation given to one of my stenographers, and known 
in my library as the IIuntinyton JIanusc1'ipf;, relates on Pl" 9-12 some not un- 
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thus few of their bonds had been sacrificed at the lo\v 
values ruling during the years of the ,val'. ]j-'ortune 
indeed appeared to fa VOl' theln at every turn, but if 
they \vere fortunate, they possessed also the ability to 
grasp opportunity firlnly and skilfully and at the right 
illOlllent. That the directors ,vere far-sighted Hlen, 
possessing, moreover, the tact a.nd adroitness needed 
for the acconlplishll1ent of their task, their acts abun.. 
dantly prove, as does also their success, in the face of 
all difficulties and discourageulents. In July 1864, 
\vithin a year and a half after breaking ground, their 
assets already anlounted to nearly a nÚl1ion and a 
half; their debts ,vere Inerely non1inal, and they \vere 
already in the enjoYll1ent of a good income from the 
con1pleted portion of their road. 
FroIll N e\vcastle to the state line Crocker & Com- 
pany built the Central Pacific railroad of California. 
It \vas not easy to obtain white labor for railroad ,york 
in the state, 500 n1en Leing all that \vere 8lnployed in 
the "Tinter of 1864-5. To these ,vere added during 
the sumnler 2,000 Chinan1en. At a later date sev- 
eral thousand Asiatics ,vere ilnported expressly for 
this labor, and during the last 11lonths of the con- 
struction period, an arnlY of ten thousand 111en ,vas 
in the field. Crocker proveù an excellent superin- 
tendent and a thorough organizer. The engineering 
important facts concerning the early management. He says that at the 
start a construction company was formed consisting of Stanford, Hopkins, 
Booth, 
larsh, Peel, Judah, and himself. Each man was to furnish one. 
seventh of the means to build the road to Newcastle, which they were to 
own equally. But Peel receded from his agreement after the work had been 
commenced, being afraid to risk his share, $34,000 in gold, worth 30 per cent 
premium. Huntington then said that Peel must buy him out, or sell out to 
him; but Peel refused to do either. Huntington had another alternative, 
which was to stop work, which he did, g9ing along the line and ordering 9 
sub-contractors to cease, and payoff the men. These sub-contractors, 
thinking there was some real cause for this arbitrary action, offered to buy 
out the company, and build the road for themselves. ' All right,' said Hunt- 
ington, 'I give you two weeks to do it in.' But the only"man they found 
who was likely to become their capitalist, Charles :McLaughlin, when he 
learned that Huntington was to sell out, declined to furnish the money, as 
Huntington very well knew he would do. The 9 sub-contractors returned, 
Peel having sold out, and the road was finished to Newcastle. 
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\yas perforlned by S. S. J\Iontague, chief, and L. M. 
Clelnent, assistant, the work being inspected by George 
E. Gray, \vho has since renlained in the cOlnpany's 
employ. S0111e alterations \vero Inade in Judah's sur- 
vey, and the gradient of 116 feet to the n1Ïle ,vas the 
Inaxilllunl in the 'v hole line, \vhich follo,ved an un- 
broken ridge frol11 base to SUffilnit of the Sierra, 
crossing but one river three nliles above Dutch Flat, 
and attaining an altitude of 7,042 feet, but avoiding 
the second sun1mit. It ,vas slo,v ,york, cutting dO'Vll, 
filling up, building trestles, tunnels, and culverts, and 
Inaking a solid road,vay for the passage of the heavy 
IOCOlllotives required on the 111ountains. But taking 
into account the difficulties, it was rapidly done. 
"Why," says Crocker, "I used to go up and do\vn 
that road in my car like a lnad bull, stopping along 
wherever there was anything amiss, and raising Old 
Nick with the boys that \vere not up to tin1e." 28 T"'
enty 
111iles a year \vas all that was cOlnpleted in 1863, 1864, 
and 1865 respectively; in 1866 thirty n1Ïles; and in 
1867 forty-six miles. .Ã-
 telegraph line, sno,v-sheds, de- 
pots, ,vater-tanks, and all else constituting the perfect 
equipnlent of a first-class road, \vere constructed as 
the road progressed; and as the arlllY of graders, 
n1asons, track-layers, and mechanics, passed by, they 
left not destruction, but civilization behind them. 
In 1867 the state line was reached, but ever since 
the enactlnent of the amended Pacific Rai]road act, 
the cOlnpany had been resolved not to stop there, but 
push on through Nevada, and llleet the Union Pacific 
as far east as practicable-ifpossible, at Salt Lake. The 
150 mile liu1it, leaving them in mid-desert, was not to 
be thought of. If they caIne east of Carson vaHey 
they lllUst make for the trade of Salt Lake valley. 
Nevada in 1866 granted theIl1 the right of ,yay, al- 
though she never consented other\vise to aid the 
corporation. 


2
 This vigorous description of his energetic course is from a dictation in 
my library entitled Crorker's Railroad Building 1\1:::;. 
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The Union Pacific cOlllpany Inade no C0l111nence- 
ment of construction before 1865, whereas, in July of 
that year, the Central had nlacle 44 nlÌles, and \vas at 
Clipper gap, 2,448 feet above sea-level. Taking into 
consideration the nature of the \vork to be done by 
the California C0111pany, and that the Union Pacific 
had seyeral hundred n1Ìles of level country to buìld 
in, the advantage would seeln to be in favor of the lat- 
ter. This advantage, ho\vever, ,vas l110re apparent 
than real; for \vhile the Central ,vas conlpelled to do a 
great amount of ,vork to gain a little distance, it \vas 
,veIl organized, 'v hich the other never ,vas; it had 
rapid conl111unication \vith the ships 
 which brought 
its Inanufactured Dlaterial from the east, had stone, 
tiulber, and gravel distributed by nature along its 
line, could easily obtain subsistence, could cOlnuJand 
cheap Chinese labor, and \vas :receiying an inco111e 
frOlTI the cOIllpleted portion of its road in addition to 
the Ineans furnished by governlnent. On the other 
hand, the Union Pacific cOlnpany had to transport all 
its 111aterial overland, or by means of the 
Iissouri 
river, at a heavy expense, no eastern railroad connection 
existing by the aid of ,vhich the vast alllount of iron, 
tools, provisions, loconlotives, cars, and all else, even in- 
cluding ,vood for ties and stone for 111aSonry, of \v hich 
the country ,vas destitute, could be carried to their 
diselnbarkation on the l\Iissouri, or beyond it. Thus, 
leaving out of the conlparison the financial status of 
the two companies, \vhich 'vas in favor of the Cali- 
fornia corporation, the difficulties to be overcome ,vere 
of about equal magnitude. The eastern cOlllpany 
could lay do\yn nlore rails per day over the Platte 
valley than the western COlnpany could in the 
Sierra; but the lofty Rocky range \vas to be over- 
come thereafter, ,vhile the Central elllergecl fron1 the' 
Sierra upon the valley of the " HU111boldt, ,vhere it 
could also Inake tinle in grading and track-laying. 
It ,vas at this point in its career that the officers of the 
Central Pacific organized alHong theillselves the Con- 
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tract and Finance cOlnpany for the further prosecution 
of their enterprises, and under this fresh organization 
set out to llleet the Crédit l\IobiIier of Alnerica, \v hich 
was constructing the Union Pacific. Congress in 
1866 had again authorized the Central Pacific COU1- 
pany to "locate, construct, and continue their road 
east\vard in a continuous line" until it should llleet 
the Union Pacific's continuous line. In the autull1l1 
of 1867 it enlorged fronl its \vindings anlong the eter- 
nal hills, and entered upon a race for the trade entre- 
pôt of Utah, as \vell as for bonds and lands. It \vas 
the grandest race that ever was run-to \vhich the 
Olympics \yere a petty play-to con1plete the Illost stu- 
pendous \vork that Inen had ever conceived, and one the 
nlost far-rea
hing in its results. When Shakespeare's 
Puck promised a girdle round the earth in forty min.. 
utes, it lllight have been a prophecy verified by elec- 
tricity; but even the inspired bard of A yon never had 
a prophetic vision of t\VO thousand n1iles of railroad 
built in five years, bearing not thought only, but the 
thinkers, s\vift as the flight of birds, frolH ocean to 
ocean. 
" You will s
e," said Asa Whitney in 1845, "that 
it \viII change the whole \vorld. . . . It will bring the 
world together as one nation; allow us to traverse 
tho globe in thirty days, civilize and christianize lnan- 
kind, and place us in the centre of the \vorId, cOlnpel- 
ling Europe on one side and Asia and Africa on the 
other to pass through us." 
The Union Pacific on the plains had forged ahead. 
In 1867, \vhen the Central began the strife for the 
goal, it had constructed 550 nliles. In 1868 it built 
425, and the Central 363 miles. Huntington, in the 
east, ,vas "Tell infornled of the financial condition of 
his rival, Oakes AIDes, and this kIlo,,, ledge he did not 
fail to turn to account. 29 Thus \vhen his associates 


29 Crawford's Crédit ,JIoùillier ana Hollister's Life nj Colfax take exactly 
opposite views of Oakes Ames' character in connection with the U
iOll Pa- 
cific's affairs. It is certain, however, that the Crédit .MobillieJ' rumeù and 
killed Ames. 
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"'
rote to him stating that the Union graders were 
at \vork in the Hunlboldt yalley, he bade thelH not to 
be alarilled, but to go right along as fast as possible, 
and to leave a good road behind then1. 
The Central's advantages were that it had done 
\vith the 111ountains, ,,
hereas the Union had still some 
expensive work to do east of Ogden. The ',means of 
the fornler \vere anlple, and it had a force of quiet, 
orderly Chinese, easily nlanaged, while the other 
cOlllpany eUlploycd ,vhite laborers, ,vho, \vhen not 
pro111ptly paid, \vere refractory, and even hostile. 30 
Stra
ning every nerve, the Union Pacific thre\vout 
graders as far ,vest as Humboldt wells, 500 nliles 
froIn Ogden, 80 n1Ïles of ,vhich ,vere laid with track; 
but the gap bet,veen that portion of its \vork and the 
continuous track east of it was never filled, and 
$1,000,000 was \vasted. But the Central C0111pany 
took reprisals, and sent its graders east of Ogden; at 
the saIne tilne it filed a nlap of its route to Echo SUll1- 
mit \vith the secretary uf the interior, by \vhom it \vas 
approved, upon \vhich a demand \vas rnade for the 
t\VO thirds of the bonds due on cOlnpletion, according 
to a clause in section VIII of the anlended Pacific rail- 
road act, \vhich allo\ved such an advance when the ex- 
igencies of the case required it. By that relnarkable 
po\ver of \vill and ingenuity in presenting an argument, 
\vhich has ever distinguished the attorney of the Cen- 
tral Pacific cOlnpany, the president, the secretary of the 
interior, the attorney -general, and the railroad COIll- 
lnissioners \vere persuaded that it \vas requisite to 
issue 8
,-!00, 000 in United States bonds to the Cen- 
tral cOlnpany for this late extension of its road. SODle 
congresslllen, ho\vever, had becolne a ,yare of the de- 
uland, and had exacted a pledge froin the secretary 
of the treasury that he \vould not issue the bonds 


30 It was a matter well known at the time that when the U. P. had made 
connection with the C. P. it was unable to pay its gangs of men, ana that 
Durc
,nt was heM a captive by them for three days, and able only to make a 
parbal settlement in tiu.1e to take part in the ceremonies at the uniting of the 
roads. 
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before an investigation could be nlade. The investi- 
gation ,vas rnade, but not until after the bonds had 
been issued and half of theIll delivered. 
Here ,vas indeed a surprise for the Union Pacific, 
\v hose engineers had reported only the year before 
that they ,vould reach the Sierra Nevada before 
the Central company could cross the range. Had 
this been accolnplished, the latter ,\\10uld have been 
left ,vith only a short and difficult piece of road to 
operate,:n and would a],vays have been subject to the 


31 Huntington prepared an able pamphlet, addressed to the senate com- 
mittee, giving rea::5011S why the managers of the C. P. R. R. thought the 
point of junction should be at Ogden, on account of the trade of Salt Lake 
valley, and the coal in the \Vasatch valley. As they had a hard task getting 
through the Sierra, they ought to have a larger share of the easier road; and 
as they had filed their map, and received a partial issue of bonds upon the 
sections reaching to Ogden, they had acquired the legal right to go there. 
:Meantime the house committee was investigating all the circumstances 
attending the issue of the bonds on .1\larch 3, 18ö9. If the C. P. co. had all 
the rights claimed, why, asked the opponents of the C. P., issue, the 
$2,400,000 of bonds during the dying hours of Johnson's administration, 
again8t the objections of one member of the cabinet, and in contradiction of 
the repeated pledges of Secretary l\IcCullough? \Yhy had it passed 50 miles 
beyond its completed track, and applied for and secured a partial issue of 
bonds over 180 miles of road beyond, unless to gain an unfair advantage of 
some kind? How could the partially completed grading of the C. P. R. R. 
have co::;t SZO,OOO per mile, as certified to by the commissioners, whell the 
estimates of the U. P. R. R. co. for fully completed grading were less than 
$10,000 per mile? The law anù the policy of the government being to allow 
the two companies to build track until they met, why should the U. P. R. R. 
be stopped to wait for the arrival of the C. P.? 'Yhy should the point of 
junction be crowded back to Ogden, and the U. P. be compelled to pull up 
its rails and wait for the C. P. to build to Ogden? Conld any reasonaùle 
explanation be made of the facts that when the C. P. was 434 miles from 
Echo summit, it procured from 
ecretary Browning the acceptance of a map 
to that point, though one that was not as yet even authenticated, and thus 
reach forward and secure a partial issue of bonùs over 80 miles of road, reach- 
ing to a point within 50 miles of the track of the U. P. and 230 miles from 
its own track-and all this in the dying hours of a dissolving administration? 
Railroad Scraps, 703. The testimony before the senate committee showed 
that there had been no over-issue of government bonds, but that they had 
been issued in accordance with the law and the facts, and on the opinion of 
the attorney -general. N. Y. Times, March 21, 1869. In view of these pro- 
ceedings, it becomes of interest to hear Huntington's own version of the 
matter, given to my stenographer in interlocutory style, Perhaps nothing 
could better illustrate the quick, incisive manner of the man: 'I went to Mc- 
Cullough . . . . and said I, "Here's a report I want you to have." He had heard 
we were working there-meaning among the departments-and he had a talk 
with Ames. I knew he had agreed not to show me the bond8; but I was de- 
termined to have them if I could. I got a report from the attorney-general 
that I was entitled under the law to those bonds. I got one from the solicitor 
of the treasury; he asked for that; I was legally entitled to them. I got 
two cabinet meetings in one week outside of the regular day. The majority 
of them voteJ that I should have the bonùs. Then he would not let me have 
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dictation of their rival. In such an event, all the 
ben
fit of their ,york ,vould have been lost, and our 
carrying trade ,vould have fallen into the hands of nlen 
'v hose interests \vere not in harmony with those of the 
Pacific coast. But for the rapid progress rnade by 
the Central Pacific during the later period of con- 
struction, this is precisely ,yhat \vould have happened. 
I t ,vas no\v the object of the Central Pacific 
to obtain a legal right to rnake the junction at 
Ogdpn, but to that congress \vould not assent, it 
being in eyidence that the c0111pleted track of the 
1Jnion conlpany ,vas t\venty-five n1Îles ,vest of 
Ogden 'at the titlle the Central conlpany ,vas sev- 
enty nliles ,vest. The t\VO cOlupanies final1y nlet 
with their cOlllpleted tracks at Prolnontory point, 53 
n1Ïles fron1 the coveted point of junction, April 28, 
1869. On that day the Central perforlDed the re- 
nlarkable feat of laying in one day ten miles of road. 
The disagreelnent bet,veen the t\VO cOlnpanies contin- 
ued for sonle tilDe longer. Huntington offered the 
Union Pacific company $4,000,000 for that part of 
their road from Promontory to Ogden. But to this 


them. I went there nearly a week. I wanted to get them the òay the aò- 
ministration closed.,., I called at 1\lcCullough's office; I sent in my card. 
McCullough would let me know the next morning, , . . I said, ne\Ter mind, I 
will go and see him. I did not know :McCullough. I wanted those 
2,400,OOO 
bonùs. " \Vell," said he, "you seem entitled to them, but I can't let you 
have them." I answered, "That is all right; give me the reasons, ßIr Secre- 
tary, why you won't let me have them." "\V ell," he sairl, "you seem en. 
titled to them under the law." Said I, "That is all right; give me the 
bonds." "'VeIl," he replied, "no, I can't do it. " " \Vell," I said, "I want 
your reasons. I have men in New York who are interested with me; when 
I go back, if I don't have the bonùs, I want the reason why, Yon can see 
for yourself." Finally he remarked, "You òo seem entitled to them." 
, \Vell, I was nearly a week. I went in there every day, and asked him 
to give me the honds, and asked for the reasons. One day there was a score 
of men right behind me, ., Now," said he, "if you do not let those gentle. 
men see me, I will decide this thing against yon. " " Now, " I replied, ":ðlr 
Secretary, rather than have the sec. òf the U. S. do as foolish a thing as tl1at, 
I will sit here for a fortnight." For half an hour or so I sat down. U 1\ow," 
said he. "
lr Joròan [he came up just then], :Mr Huntington is worrying 
me to death. He says he wants those bonds; what òo you think of it?" 
Jordan said, "I have given you a written opinion, Mr Secretary, that he is 
entitled to the honds under the law." "\Vell," said he, "he shall have the 
bonù
.". . . . A little after 8 o'clock I went out, and found the bonds in my 
rOO1!;.' Huntington, l\IS., ,53-4. The exact amount delivered was Sl,33S , OOO. 
U. /). Ex. Doc" 38, vol. IX" 44th cong., 2d sess. 
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they objected, and after S0111e fruitless negotiation the 
lnatter ,vas fiÙally settled Ly the national legislature, 
'v here ,vas introduced into a joint resolution of con- 
greës f()r the "protection of the interests of the 
United States in the U nioH Pacific railroad com- 
pany, the Centra] Pacific railroad conlpany, and for 
other purposes," a proviso that the COllInon tern1inus 
of the t,vo con1panies should be at Ogden, or near it, 
and that the Union Pacific shuuld build, but the 
Central Pacific should pay for and own, the road 
fron1 Ogden to Pronlontory, \\1 here the two roads 
should connect. This proviso settled the n1atter, and 
the Central obtained the equal COll1Illand of the Salt 
Lake traffic, with access to coal Illines, securing at 
cost price that part of the Union road fron1 Pr01110n- 
tory to ,vithin five ]l1iles of Ogden, \vhich five n1Íles it 
subëcquentlyacquired under a lease. 
The extra expense to the Central Pacific of this 
speedy con1pletiol1 of the road ,vas very great. Sup- 
plies ,vere conveyed for hundreds of Iniles in advance 
of the finished sections. l\Iaterials, railroad iron, and 
even locoulotives ,vere hauled by tean1S in ,vinter 
through the deep snows of the Sierra for the build- 
ing of the road beyond, since at that season of the 
year little but tunnelling ,york could Le accolnplished 
in the n10untain regions. 
At length an ,vas in readiness, and on the lOth of 

Iay, 18G9, took place the cerenlony of joining the 
roads at Proillontory. About 1,000 people ,vere in 
attendance, conlprising the officers, directors, and elTI- 
ployés of the two conlpanies, ,vith their invited guests, 
a delegation frolll Salt Lake, several companies of the 
21st infanty, with [t band, frolIl Can1p Douglas, and a 
nUlllber of n1ilitary 111811 of note fronl the S:11ue place. 
The spot where the joining of the Atlantic to the 
Pacific took place ,vas a grassy plain, sunken Let,vecn 
green hills. The horizon ,vas bounded on the east 
by the si]vcr-rin1IIled sunl1nits of the \Vasatch, ,vhose 
rosy-violet atmosphere ,vas in harmony with the 
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iridescent hues of Great Salt Lake on which they 
looked, Overhead the speckless blue beru11ed ,varl;1 
and gracious. In the inllnediate vicinity "Tore a fe,v 
canvas tents. l\;Ioving about the ground, 111ingled in 
a picturesque confusion, ,vere people frOlTI the Occi- 
dent and the Orient-l\longolian, Celt, full-blooded 
aborigine, and half-caste 1\1exican, garbed in national 
costullles, or innocent of any, nlixing freely ,vith 
Alnerican citizens and soldiers, each regarding only 
the significant preparations. At 11 o'clock a train 
fron1 the ,vest dra,vn by a decorated engine ap- 
proach
d the gap left between the rails. Soon an- 
other train froln the east, with no less elegant ap- 
pointlnents, dre\v up on that side of the breach, 
each debouching sonle principal actors on the scene. 
The "last tie," of California laurel, handsolnely 
finished, and having in the center a silver plate, bear- 
ing the nalnes of the officers of both cOlnpanies, was 
placed beneath the connecting ends of the rails, and 
a spike of gold placed in a cavity nlade to receive it, 
was driven h0l11e by a silver halnmer in the hands of 
Presiòent Stanford of the Central Pacific. Other 
significant and precious articles ,vere displayed, the 
gifts of neighboring territories. There foIIo\ved ad- 
dresses of which everyone \vill be able to conjecture 
the ilnport. Congratulatory telegraills ,vere read 
from cities east and ,vest. The Union con1pallY's 
train, \vith Durant and friends, passed over the con- 
necting rail and backed upon its o\vn track. The 
Central con1pany's train ran over it, and also returned, 
\vith its face to the front. Cheers, music, and banquet- 
ing follo,ved, and the royal n1arriage ,vas cOllsun1111ated. 
Next 1110rning there arrived froll) N e\v York a half- 
dozen passenger coaches for the Central C0111pany, 
part of ,vhich ,vere attached to the president's car on 
its return to Sacramento, this being the first train to 
pass over the entire distance fronl shore to shore. 
Thus ended in fulfil"11ent the long dreanl of nearly 
forty yea
8, a fulfilment that ,vas celebrated in every 
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city of the north and n1any of the sout
'1 ,vith el1- 
thusias1l1. Especially at Sacralnento and San Fran- 
cisco ,vere the rejoicings loud and earnest. But how 
soon do ,ve rise to the greatest event, lnakiug it seenl 
conuTtonplace J Finished and yet not con1plete, for 
the couunissioners appointed to examine the road re- 
ported that a further expenditure of $4,493,380 ,voulù 
be required to put in a c01l1pleted state the 551 n1Ïles 
east of Sacralnento, and especially that part of the 
road east of Truckee and in the Hun1boldt valley. 
A clause in section 6th of the original Pacific rail- 
road act declared that" after the said road is cOlnpleted, 
until said bonds and interest are paid, at least five 
per centU111 of the net earnings of said road shan also 
be annually applied to the payment thereof." Upon 
the report of the commissioners the president ordered 
deposited ,vith the secretary of the treasury, in first 
lnortgage bonds, the four 111illions and over in which 
the road ,vas deficient, and that patents to land should 
be ,vithheld where not already issued until the road 
should be completed according to law. 
In Septell1ber 1869 the railroad company n1ade 
application to ,vithdra\v the four millions of bonds, 
,vhich ,vas denied. But it appearing a few n10nths 
later that the deficiencies had been supplied to a con- 
siderable extent, the secretary of the interior allo,ved 
patents for half the lands to issue, and soon after the 
,vithdra,val of the bonds. In l\Iarch 1871 the secre- 
tary again refused to issue patents to the, land held 
for security, the road still being incon1plete in the eye 
of the law. In 1874 a bill was pending in congress 
providing for giving the company a title to the granted 
lands in order that they might be taxed by the states 
through ,vhich they passed. While the lllatter ,vas 
being taken under adviselnent by the secretary, a 
ne,v comrnission reported that the road had been fully 
cOlllpleted at a cost of $5,121,037.23. Of this SUIll 
$1,014,681.34 ,vas for wharves and depot buildings at 
Oakland and San Francisco; $241,490.87 for in1'" 
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provelnents of depot grounds at Mission bay, San 
Francisco, and $105,906.60 for the stean1er Thorough- 
fare, built for ferrying cars across the bay to and from 
Oakland. Now in 1875 the courts \vere occupied 
\vith the question as to the meaning of the act, and 
at what point of completion it becalne obligatory 
upon the COlnpany to COllllnence paying the five per 
cent of its earnings on the extillguishn1ent of its in- 
debtedness. The governlnent claimed that on the 
15th of July, 1869, when it was opened for business 
it was "colnpleted " for this purpose, and the Central 
Pacific that the date of its c0111pletion was October 
1, 1874. The governm8nt, it was said, had barred 
its claim by its admissions in taking security from the 
unfinished roa1; or, if the road was really what was 
}"equired in 1869, it had been unjustly and unlawfully 
treated by the governrnent, which had withheld its 
l:1nd patents for five years. But if the government's 
claiJu did not COlnlllSl1Ce to run until October 1874, 
then nothing.. ,vag yet due when the action \vas COll1- 
lIl3nced, Such was the decision by which, in 1877, 
the United States governlnent lost its case in the 
United States circuit court for the district of Cali- 
fornia, Judge S:1\vyer giving the decree. By this de- 
cision the Central Pacific would have gained $1,836,.. 
635.10, a small amount, they claimed, \vhen \yas con- 
sidered the extra cost incurred by conlpleting the road 
seven years in advance of the stipulated tirl1e. The 
court of claiuls in 1878, ho\vever, decided in the case 
of the Union Pacific that the road was "completed" 
in the sense \vhich the act contemplated in 1869, 
\vhich decision affects both roads equally. 
The trunk line being no\v in operation, the directors 
could give redoubled attention to their interests in 
California, and first of all caIne the question of a Pa- 
cific coast tern1inus. I t ,vas at first supposed that if 
the cars of the Central Pacific should enter San 
Francisco, they would do so by ,yay of San Josó; 
but another company had already built a road on the 
HIST, CAL., VOL. VII. 37 
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most available route bet\veen those cities. As a mat- 
ter of policy, ho\vever, son]cthing should be done to 
conciliate the nletropolis, as the act of conO'ress 
granted then1 exclusive control of a line to be lo
ated 
from the Sacramento river to the Golden Gate. As 
already stated, therefore, this part of the route, \vith 
its share of the subsidies in bonds and lanùs, had been 
assigned to the \Vestern Pacific con1pany, ,vhose direc- 
tors \vere residents of the several counties through 
\vhich the road ,vas to run. Thus ,,,hile disposing 
of a portion of the line to ,vhich they attached but 
little value, they had retained the exclusive control of 
all that lay east of Sacran1ento. By this n1easure, 
they had prevented the capitalists of San Francisco 
fron1 obtaining voice in the control of the C0111pany. 
The legislature of 1867-8 passed two acts bearing 
upon the question of a ternJÌnus on San Francisco bay. 
The first, "for the purpose of providing the Terrninal 
Central Pacific Rail\vay conlpany '\\yith proper depot 
and conunercial facilities," granted the con]pany the 
suLnlerged and tide lands situated in the bay, begin- 
ning at a point 400 feet north,vest of the l1orth,vest 
point of Yerna Buena island, and extending north\vest- 
erly one Inile, cOI1]prising 150 acres, ,vith the right of 
,yay, 200 feet in ,vidth, fron1 this grant to the Oakland, 
Alan1eda or Contra Costa shore, for the purpose of 
building a bridge or bridges; the conditions of the 
grant being that the Terluinal cOlnpany should estab- 
lish its depot upon it and use it for the terrninus of 
the Central Pacific railroad, or railroads, and should 
comnlence ilnprovements \vithin one year froDl the 
date of filing an acceptance of the conditions, ,vhich 
further required a paYlnent of not less than. three 
dollars an acre, an d an expenditure of not less than 
$lOO,OOO
 not including bridges, the first year; and 
that a first-cJass railroad, ,vith ferry cOlnmunication, 
should be established bet,veen San Francisco, Oa ldand 
and Vallejo within four years; the avowed object of 
the Terlninal c01l1pany being to construct a railroad 
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from 'T allejo to Yerba Buena or Goat island, to 
bridge the strait of Carquinez, construct a tunnel 
under it, and to construct a brido'e to Yerba Buena 
<::> 
froBl the Oakland shore. 
The second act nlentioned above gave the governor 
authority to appoint a board of tide-land cOl1ul1is- 
sioners, who should take possession of the salt, the 
111arsh, and tide lands lying under 
vater belonging to 
the state in the city and county of San Francisco, 
and have then1 surveyed and n1apped to a point ,vhere 
the depth of ,vater ,vas of a depth of t,venty - four 
feet at low tide; and provided that the Southern Pa- 
cific and the Western Pacific cOlnpanies should have 
granted to each of then1 for a tern1Ïnus thirty acres, 
,vithout price-the grant lying in the water front of 
Mission bay, together v{ith the right of ,yay over the 
state lands to their tern1Ïni 200 feet in ,y"idth, the 
cOlnpanies to 11lake their o,vn locations. The condi- 
tions of this grant ,vere that the governor should 
issue patents when $100,000 had been expended in 
inlprovenlents, any tirne 'w"ithin thirty 111onths, after 
,vhich period, if the inlprovelnents had not been 
D1ade, the grant should lapse; and in the event of the 
donation Lcing accepted, it s11 ould be in lieu of all 
other grants Il1ade or to be lllade to the company ac- 
cepting in the city and county of San Francisco at 
that session of the legislature. The time allo,ved for 
Inaking their tern1Ìni upon the J\Iission bay lanJs ,yas 
extended t,vo years in 1869-70, as was also that of 
the Terminal Central Pacific COlllpany; and it was 
declared by the act of the legislature that the con- 
struction and completion of a railroad frou1 the strait 
of Carquinez, opposite Vallejo, to the Yerba Buena 
land grant should be construed as fulfilling the con- 
ditions of the original act. 
Another teru1Ïnal organization ,vas the Oakland 
'Vater Front COlnpany, ineorporated in April, 1868, 
\vith a capital stock of $5,000,000. It ,vas really a 
branch of the Western Pacific COlnpany, and had for 
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its object to construct, o,vn, hold, control, and use 
'v harves, docks, basins, dry -docks, piers, hnd \varc- 
houses in Oakland or else,vhere; and to lease or sell; 
borro,v or lend lnoney; carryon COIDlnerce, foreign 
or dOlnestic; in short, transact any business in any 
,yay, and to lease, sell, or convey the subnlerged and 
overflo,ved lands in front of Oakland. 3:& 
rhe first 
trustees of this cOlnpany were E. R. Carpentier, Lloyd 
Tevis, H. W. Carpentier, John B. Felton, Leland 
Stanford, and Sall1uel l\Ierritt. H. W. Carpentier 
,vas president, and executed a conveyance March 31, 
1868, to the Oakland 'Vater Front CODlpany of ,: all 
the water front of the city of Oakland," as described 
in the incorporation act of 1852, being all the lands 
in that city lying be\Veell high tide and ship channel, 
,vith the rights 111entioncd above. On the following 
day the vv T ateI' Front C0111pany agreed to convey to 
the Western Pacific railroad cODlpany 500 acres of 
tide land, in one or t\VO parcels. 801ne concessions 
were 111ade in the matter of streets to the city of Oak- 
1and z 25,000 shares in the Water Front conlpany 
were promised to H. vV. Carpentier; 5,000 shares to 
John B. Felton; and to Le]and Stanford the rernain- 


S2The town of Oakland was the result of the' squatting' of three Ameri- 
cans on the Peralta grant, viz.: W. Carpentier, Edson Adams, and A. J. 
Moore, near the foot Of Broadway. A ,vrit of eject.ment being served upon 
them, a compromise was effected by a lease. A town ,vas laid out, and in 
1852 incorporated. To rrovide for the erection of wharves, etc., the lands 
lying betweell high tiJe and ship channel were granted and released to said 
town, provided they were used for these purposes, the board of town trust- 
ees having the disposal of the entire water front. Among the first ordi- 
nances passed by the board was OIle giving a grant of the use of it for thirty- 
seven years, with the privilege of collecting wharfage to Carpentier, w1lo 
erectèd wharves and docks for that purpose. In 1853 a clamor Legan to 1 e 
raised concerning this robbery of the city; suits and counter-suits followed, 
but the ordinance was confirmed by a special act of incorporation in I EG2. 
In 1867 the \V, P. R. R., wanting a terminus at Oakland, the objection wB:s 
"tdvanced that Oakland had nothing to offer. The city then commenced SUIt 

o recover title, when a compromise was effected, and the legislature p
ssed 
tn act to enable the city to carry it into effect, giving the mayor authorIty to 
;ompromise. In 1880 suit was again brought t? grant title to the 5
0 acres 

leedecl to the railroad company. At the same tune the governme
t, m or
er 
to complete certain improvements to the harhor, required a certaIn quantity 
of land on the line of the channel to Oakland creek, which the company 

ransferred for that purpose while this suit was pen
ling: T}
e, City of Oak- 
land may regret, but never can recall her early actIOn III gIvlllg away her 
wa ter front. . 
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ii1g 20,000 shares. On the part of the 'Vestern Pa- 
cific, thàt COlnpany agreed to construct or purchase 
and eOlnplcte a railroad to its land grant at Oakland 
\vithin eighteen n10nths, and \vithin three years ex- 
pend not less than $500,000 in gold coin in ÍInprove- 
ments thereon, or forfeit its rights to the city at 
Oakland. These benefits \vere secureù before the 
conlpletion of the Central Pacific. 
In 18G9-70 a bill ,vas before congress the object of 
which ,vas to secure certain rights to the vVestern 
Pacific railroad cOlllpany, which ,vas but another 
naHle for the Central Pacific, on Yerba Buena island. 
This åttelnpt greatly alarlued San Francisco, the be- 
lief being current that the railroad power designed to 
seat itself on the island, and by leveling it and con- 
structing a cause\vay to the Oakland \vater front pre- 
pare the foundations of a cOllllnercial city ,vhose 
business \vould be entirely controlled by this corpo- 
ration. Sue h a scheille, if carried out, ,vou]d Le a 
fatal blight upon San j1'rancisco, which already felt 
the influence on her shipping business of the opening 
of a railroad with its terrninus at Vallejo. 
This Vallejo railroad ,vas incorporated in 1867 un- 
der the naine of the (jalifornia Pacific railroad corn- 
pany, ,vhich forth\vith connncnced to construct its line 
to Sacrarnento, "Tith a branch to Davisville and 
]Vlarysville. It ,vas the successor of the San Fran- 
cisc
 and l\IarysviHe railroad company, ,vhich \yas 
itse If the successor of the l\Iary syille and Benici 1. 
railroad con1 pan y, organized under the general incor- 
poration act of 1851. 33 
33 This road was disincorporated, the grand jury of Y uha co. reporting its 
affairs in an unsatisfactory condition, although the legislature of 1833 ex- 
telldetl its time. In 1837 the legislature passed an act authorizing the county 
of Y u1 J a to subscribe :;;;200,000 to the capital stock of any railroall company 
which should be formed for the purpose of constructing a railroad between 
!llarysvil1e and Benicia or any point on the Sacramento river, at or neal 
Knights Ferry. Cal. St':lt., lS31, 59G-300; JI(u'!/->;ville R. R., a pamphlet re- 
I)ort of the engineers, ,Yo J. Lewis and F. Catherwood, 1833. The S. F, and 
Marysville R. R. co, was organized as a successor to the 
I. and B. N. R. R., 
the legislature of 1838 granting it the privilege of keeping railroad bridges 
across the Sacramento river and Green valley creek. Cal. Stat., 1838, 263-7. 
It aho granted as an inducement to prosecute the enterprise, one-half mile 
of the water front on the north-east side of Kapa bay, together with one-half 
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The Central Pacific had spared no 'effort to pre- 
vent the California cOlllpany frOtH entering Sacra- 
n1ento \vith their road, the dispute causing great 
expense and trouble, which sOlnetin1es threatened 
bloodshed. The case \vas brought before the courts, 
and during this arn1istice, on the 29th ûf January, 
187Q, the latter landed a load of passengers in the city, 
an1Ïdst cheers and rejoicings. But for this privilege 
the comn1issioners appointed by the court a\varded 
the Central con1pany danlages to the alnount of $360,- 
680,. the award being thrown out by the court as ex- 
ceSSIve. 
The California Pacific's route being shorter than 
that of the 'Vestern Pacific, through a beautiful 
country withal, and its passengers being transferred 
to elegant stean1ers for a charlning hour upon the bay, 


of all the over-flowed and swamp lands, in alternate sections, lying within 
the counties of Yolo and Colusa, npon condition that within two yearS these 
land:::; should be reclaimed over a certain district, the road completed to Napa 
hay within four years. and the remainder of the swamp land reclaimed. The 
first part of the proposition, which was accepted, not being fultille<l in 18GO, 
the time was extended to 1862, when it was still unfulfilled. The company 
had, however, graded sixty miles of road-bed, which was seriously wa:shed 
and damaged by the flood of 1861-2, and the contractors assigned as a rea.30n 
for the delay, the breaking out of the civil war, and the difficulty of obtain- 
ing iron. Another extension of time was obtained from the legislature, but 
the company relinquished the swamp and over-flowed land grant, retaining 
only the half.mile of water front, and agreeing to complete its road in í8G4. 
At the same session (18GI) another bill was passed, authorizing the people to 
vote upon a proposition to issue 8100,000 in bonds of the county of Y uha, 
devoted to aiding railroad construction, in aid of a rival company, but the 
super,yisors refused to break .faith with the S. F. and 
I. co. In 1863 the 
lsgislature again extended thc time to 18G5, and restored the land grant, 
The management was unfortunate throughout, and the company was finally 
dissolved. 
Its successor, the Cal. Pacific, had for its first pres't Dc 'Vitt Clinton Rice, 
a pioneer of 1840, and a native of Canandaigua, N. Y. ,He resided at 'l\1arys- 
ville for many years, removing to San Francisco finally, where he died in 
1870. The vice-pres't was John B. Frisbie, anù the other directors C. G. 
Bockins, A. D. Starr, L. C. Fowler, and 'V. IC Hudson. The contractors 
were W. F. Roelofson, D. C. Haskin, and J. 1\1. Ryder. 
The Cal. Paciffc R. R. Extension co. was incorporated April 14, 1869, 
with the ostensible purpose of constructing a railroad from Napa Junction on 
the Cal. Pacific to Calistoga, thence to Heal(lsburg, and through Sonoma co., 
Santa Rosa, and Russian river valleys to Cloverdale. Its intcntion was not 
carried out, and it was accu""ed of securing the credit of the Cal. Pacific co, 
by false representations, which were connived at by a contractor and stock- 
holder in that co., whereby it was induced to guarantee honds of the Exten- 
sion eo, to the amount of $3,500,000, which guarantee caused many persons 
tosubscriùe to the stock. 
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was a very popular one, and the r0ad should have 
been profitable to the stockholders, as \vith proper 
Jnanagelnent it would have been. III July, 1871, this 
corporation, by its president, 
lilton S. Lathalll, 
agreed to sell to q. P. Huntington, Leland Stanford, 
and Mark Hopku1S 76,101 shares of the 120,000 
shares of $100 each ,vhich constituted its capital 
stock, and three-fourths of the subscribed capital 
stock of the California Pacific Extension COlnpany, in 
consideration of the SUIn of $1,579,000 to be paid to 
Lathaln in 1600 bonds of the C0111pany of $1,000 
each, with t\venty years to run, at six per cent, secured 
by mórtgage on the road and property, paYlnent to 
be made on the 1st of October, \vhen, the control of 
the company having passed into the hands of the 
Central Pacific, a new Loard of directors should have 
been elected, when, also, all the property of the C01l1- 
pany, including steamers and barges, should be trans- 
ferred to the Central. 
The California Pacific, previous to this transaction, 
owned, besides its $12,000,000 of capital stock, all 
the stock of the San Francisco and North Pacific, and 
the San Francisco and HUlnboldt bay railroads, to 
the an10unt of $8,600,000 each, and the California 
Eastern Extension stock, which had never been issued. 
All these roads passed, \vith the California Pacific, 
into the control of the Central C01l1pany. U 


34 A company was incorporated in 18GB under the name of the San Fran- 
cisco ana Humboldt Bay R, R. co., which proposed to construct a railroad 
from Sausalito to Humùoldt bay, through the counties of Marin, Sonoma, 
Mendocino, and Humbolùt. After grading ten miles, work was suspended. 
The Vallfjo Recorder of June 19, 18G9, eXplained the failure by saying that: 1st, 
S. F. capitalists were opposed to making improvements on a rival harbor; 
2nd, the Cal. Navigation co. were opposed to losing the lucrative trade of 
Sonoma and l\lendocino counties; 3d, Petaluma proper did not desire the 
road, which would kill that aspiring little city; and 4th, the road would not 
pay. 
However that may have been, the San Francisco and Humboldt railroad 
passed out of sight. Its successor was the S. F, and North Pacific R, R. ('0., 
in which Peter Donahue owned a controlling interest, having purchased a 
majority of the stock of the old company in Aug. 18-;0. On the 29th the first 
spike was driven, with a hammer wielded ùy Simon COITrad, pres't of the 
board of trustees; and in Oct. the roall was completed to Santa Rosa, when 
the county supervisors accepted. ten miles, and paid over the subsidy, amount. 
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Previous to the transfer the Central Pacific pur- 
chasers obtained another contract ,vith the California 
Pacific, ,vhereby it ,vas agrced, instead of the delivery 
of the bonds, that the Central sh ould build for th c 
California Pacific an additional track froln Davis\Ti1l0 
to Sacralnento, also strengthening and ,vidcning the 
existing road. But the contract ,vas not perfornled, 
. and in the ,vinter of 1871-2 that portion of the road 
,vas \vashed away, after ,vhich the Central secured a 
contract for the Contract and Finance cornpany to 
repair the road, charging $1,600,000 for the job. 
This SUln more than covered the price of the bonds 
paid to the California Pacific. About the sanle tÏ1ne 
the Central Pacific directors sold to Peter Donahue 
the San Francisco and North Pacific railroad, pur- 
chased from hiIn by the California company, for the 
sum of $1,050,000, less a large amount ,vhich they 
o\ved to Donahue, which debt \vas thereby discharged. 
Soon after\vard, in conjunction ,vith other parties, they 
caused suit to be brought against the California Pa- 
cific cOlnpany, based upon certain advances of the 
Central cOlnpany, to meet $500,000 of principal and 
$300,000 of interest upon the inconle bonds of the 
first-narned COll1pany, and other rnatters, and obtained 
a confession of judgrnent for $1,394,000, '\vhich becan1Ð 
a lien upon the road, in preference to the clainl of the 
other bond-holders. 
With its two hundred nlÍles of road, its control of 
the shortest route bet\veen San Francisco and Sacra- 
mento, and of the finest stealners ranning on the bay, 
,vith the support of foreign capitalists and its S0111e- 
what aggressive policy, the California Pacific had 
indeed been one of the ll)Ost forn1Ïdable rivals 35 of 


ing to $30,000. The town of Donahue was laid out at the creek's mouth, 
wharves erected, and on the :-1lst of Dec. the line from deep water to 
Santa Rosa was opened, This road now extelids southwar(} to San Rafael, 
in l'vlarin co.; and on the north sends off from the main road a hranch to 
Guerlleville, Ill] 87;) Donahue offered, for a suhsidy of SßO,OOO, to exten(l 
the North Pacific It. R. from Cloverdale to Ukiah, in 
lenJocino co" which 
road is now in oneration. 
. 3,) They had iJurl'hasctl the boats of the California St 
am N avig:ttion com- 
pany, bought up the Naya valley railroad and the Petaluma va.lley ro
-I..ct, 
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the Central C0111pany, until the latter, by its purchase 
of the stock and its skilful ll1anipulations, becan1e vir- 
tual1y rnaster of its lllovelnents, and put an end to all 
competition in that direction. 36 In doing this, ho\v- 
ever, it is probable that they may have s01l1e\vhat 
dalnag
d the value in foreign Jnarkets of their bonds 
of the California Pacific Extension COll1pany. 
FinaIly, in 1876, the Central Pacific leased the Cali- 
fornia Pacific for a term of t\venty-nine years, at an 
annual rental of $550,000, and three-fourths of the 
an10unt of its net earnings; all expenses, taxes, and re- 
pairs to be paid by the lessees, and the one-fourth of 
the ear;nings belonging to theln to constitute a sinking 
and contingent fund, to pay the interest on its bonds, 
and Ineet extraordinary outlay. Having thus obtained 
entire pos
ession of the California Pacific, the Central 
proceeded to ll1ake it a part of the continental railroad 
by constructing a branch to Benicia, and controlling 
all the traffic n10ving to or fr orn San Francisco. 37 
Such, up to this date, were the main extensions ånd 


begun work on a line from Suscol to Santa Rosa, and announced their inten- 
tion of Luihling a track from the 
acramento valley to Ogden, tllU:") making 
connection with the Union Pacific. 
36 The Cal. Pacific Eastern Extension co. entertained a grand scheme, 
which was no less than a railroad commencing at Davisville, on the Cal. 
Pacific R. R., proceeding thence northerly through the Sac. valley, thence 
in aN. E. direction, crossing the boundary of the state near Goose lake, going 
north to Christmas lake in Or., thence easterly through Or., Idaho, anù 
Utah, to Ogden. Also from Pitt river about the 41st parallel, branching 
northwesterly to a junction with the Or. and Cal. R. R,; also from Christmas 
lake westerly to a junction with the Or. and Cal. R. R. at Klamath lake; in 
all 943 miles of railroad. The capital stock of this company was $30,000,000, 
in 50,000 shares of $1,000 each. W. F. Rulofson held 250,000 shares, Mil- 
ton S. Latham, J. Friedlander, R. P. Hammond, A. Gansel, E. L. Sullivan, 
F. D. Atherton, J. P. Jackson, J. B. Frisbie, Alex. De Faski of Lonùon, 
Eng., 'V. H. Tillinghast, E. H. Greene, London, each 18,000 shares; Rudolf 
Sulzbach of Frankfort-on-the-main, 24,000; Julius 
Iay, 18,000 shares, Ten 
per cent of the subscriptions was paid-up capital. By the sale which Latham 
made to Stanford, Huntington, and Hopkins, the Cal. Pacific's shares in thia 
company went into their hands, 
37 The Napa valley R. R" from Vallejo to Calis toga, was united with, anrl 
became a branch of, the Cal. Pac, R. R. in Dec. 1868. 1he roaù wal:> huilt 
chiefly by county subscriptions of $10,000 per mile, the organization being in 
] 864. C. Hartson was the first pres't, and A. A. Cohen sec. 'Yhen it was 
finished to Napa, Hartson obtained the free gift of the county's $10,000 per 
mile, which, with private subscriptions, completed the road to Calistoga in 
Oct. ISG8. On the 27th of 
Iay, 18ô9, the N. V. R. R. was sold to Rulofson 
and Ryder for S500,OOO, which placed it in due time unde.. the Central Pacific 
management. 
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acquisitions of the COlnpany in central and northern 
Ca]ifornia/ ð and \vhen \va consider the cOlllparative 
obscurity -of its origin, and tho opposition or iudiffer- 
ence \\Thich it encountered at the outset, it is indeed 
relnarkable that the railroad quartette should not 
only have accolnplished their original task, but al- 
ready have secured for then1selves almost the entire 
carrying trade of the Pacific coast. Though lHen 
111ay differ in opinion as to the policy of the directors, 
it lnust at least be conceded that they displayed a 
sin1Ïlar cOlllLination of business ability, together \vith 
a relnarkable aptitude for harnlonious coöperation. 
In 1866 Congress granted to the California and 
Oregon Railroad con1pany, organized in 1863, al1d re- 
organized in 1865, to aid in the construction -of a rail- 
road and telegraph line froln the Central Pacific to 
Portland, the saIne alnount of land per mile that \vas 
gran ted to the interoceanic roads. The condition to 
secure this subsidy \vas that t\venty l11iles of the road 
should Le constructed and equipped in 1868, but fail- 
ing of that, congress extended the tiule of the COIll- 
pletion of the first section to 1870, and of the \vhole 
road as far as it lay in California, to 1880. The capi- 
tal stock of thi
 cOlupany, divided into 150,000 shares, 
,vas $15,000,000. In Deceluber 1869 it Lecarne con- 
solidated \vith the Yuba Railroad con1pany,39 organ- 
ized in 1862 to extend the California Central railroad 40 


38 They also controlleù a fleet of the best steamboats plying on the harbor 
of San Francisco. 
39 The first officers of the Yuba company were Samuel Brannan pres't, 
James P. Flint vice-pres't, J. M. Shotwell sec. and treas'r, Charles Dana, H. 
B. \Villiams, the other directors. The company was composed of the bond- 
holders of the defunct Cal. Central R. R., who, to make the bonds of the 
old road available, found it necessary to push the new road through to the 
Yuba river. 
411The Cal. Central R. R. was commenced ill 1858, to run from Folsom to 
'Marysville, but it was cOlllpletet1 no further than Lincoln, Its first officers 
were J. C. Fall pres't, William Hawley vice pres't, Ira A, Eaton sec., John 
A. Paxton treas'r, T. D. Judah chief eng'r, John H. Kinkead, H. P. Catlin, 
S. T. \Vatts, the other directors. The Central Pacific in 18():
 purchased the 
Cal. Central at sheriff's sale, and that portion between Roseville and Folsom 
was abandoneù. The Cal. Northern, or Northern Central, as it was some- 
time::) called, was incorporated in 18öO, with a capital of 
J,OOO,DGO, for the 
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from Lincoln to a point at or near J\Iarysville, and in 
which the Central Paci!-ic had a controlling interest. 
In 1870 the California and Oregon and the Central 
Pacific ,vere consolidated, the Contract and Finance 
conlpany constructing the road to Redding. I t ,vas 
not carried further north than Tehalna county until 
1886-7, \v hen it ,vas conlpleted to a junction \vlth tha 
Oregon line at Ashland in Oregon. 
Other consolidations \vith the Central Pacific took 
place in 1870, as the vVestern Pacific, the San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, and Alauleda railroad,41 and the San 
Joaquin valley railroad 42 companies, \vhich ,vere con- 
joined under the naille of the" Central Pacific railroad" 
--the \vords "of California" being omitted after this 


purpose of constructing a railroad to Oroville from Marysville, with the in- 
tent to extend it eventually to Red Bluff. It was completed to Oroville in 
1864. The Yuba company connected with it, making an unbroken line of 
railway communication 90 miles in length, skirting the oak forests, granite 
quarries, gardens and vineyards of the foothills, and cro
sillg the Centra.l 
Pacific 18 miles N. E. of 
ac, The officers of the N ortherll Central in l
(n 
were 1\1. H, Darrach pres't, J, 'V. Buffum vice-pres't, D. D. Harris sec., K 
Yan Orden treas'r, U. S. \Vatson chief eng'r, Charles De Po, H. 
I. Smedes, 
H. B. Lathrop, J. 1\1. Clark, the other directors; Chenery, Burney & Co., 
contractors. 
41 In 1861 an act of the legislature authorized certain persons to construct 
a railroad from the westerly end of the bridge leading from the city of Oak- 
bnd to the town of Clinton, through the streets of Oakland to a point on the 
bay of S. F., where the shore approached nearest to Yerba Buena island, 'or 
at such a point as a railroad may be built from to said i
land,' under or by 
virtue of an act granting to certain other persons the right to establish and 
run a ferry between the island of Yerba Buena and the city of S, F., and to 
construct a railroad from the island to the Alameda co. shore. Cat. Stat., 
l\lay 20, 18Gl. This latter corporation was known as the S. F. and Oakland 
R. R. co. In'18G3 the legislature authorized the supervisors of Alameda co. 
to subscribe 8220,000 to the capital stock of the Alameda valley R, R. co. 
The object of this corporation was the construction of a railroad from the 
easterly terminus of the S. F. and Oakland R. R. in Oakland through Ala. 
meda co. to a point near Vallejo mills, with a view to connecting with the 
'\Yestern Pacitic R. R., then incorporated. This company was authorized to 
keep a wharf at the encinal of San Antonio. It crossed San Antonio creek 
by a drawbridge, and connected with the S. F. and Oakland railway, consti- 

uting together the S. F., Oakland and Alameda R, R. It ran to Hayward 
III ISü5, and was extended to Niles and 
an José under the C. P. manage- 
m,ent. The first board of directors was composed of B. C. Horn pres't, 
Tunothy Dame treas'r, George C. Potter sec., \Villiam Hayward, J. A. 
Iay- 
hew, J, B. Felton, and Ed, 1\1. Derby. 
42 The San Joaquin valley R. R, co. was organized in 18G8, with the in. 
te
tion of bringing the trade of the valley to Stockton. Its consolidation 
wIth the C. P. diverted the traffic to San Francisco by deflecting at Lathrop. 
It was constructed by one of the Central Pacific's contract companies, and 
extended south to the Colorado river and beyond. Its subsidies were said 
to be valued at 
3,OOO.000. 
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chang-e in the organization. The Stockton and Visa- 
lia railroad, cOllnnenced in 1870/3 also came under the 
control of the Central Pacific, and no\y constitutes a 
part of its line to Go
hen. Its purpose on organizing 
\vas to conlpete \vith the trunk line of the Central 
Pacific, but soon after\vard it joined the great consol- 
idation in ,vhich "'''ere eventually united nearly all of 
the short CaJifornia roads. By still another consoli- 
dation in 1877 the Stockton and Copperopolis railroad 
,vas joined with the Stockton and Visalia, and thus 
,vith the Central. 


43 As early as 1852 a railroad was projected from Stockton to Sonora in 
Tuolumne co. Ly the San Joaquin R. R. co., which, after organizing and dis- 
posing of stock, abandoned the enterprise. No other railroad CO!lll'any was 
organized in this co. for 10 years thereafter, when the Stockton and Copper- 
opolis R. R. co. was incorporated. The legislature of It;ö3 authorized the 
countie
 of San J oaquin, 
tanislaus, Calaveras, and Tuolumne to f'ubscril'e 

100,000, :;::25,000, and $50,000 respectively in aid of this road. GaL Stat" 
18(;3, 10
, 310. Copperopolis was, at this period, the centre of a rapidly 
growing ruining industry, hut the richest deposits ,vere exhausted in two 
years, and the prosperity of the region declined. However, in 18G5, tllC 
Copperopolis company reorganized, and applied to congress for aid. A grant 
was ohtainedof 2:H,000 acres in March 18G7, conditioned upon a 8ubscriI)ti(ìu 
of $200,000, upon which 5 per cent should be paid in, and the work com- 
menced hefore ,March ISG9, ten miles to be completed annually until the road 
should he finished. The officers of this company were E. S, Holden pres't, 
R. ll. Parker vice-pres't, George Gray treas'r, John Sedgewick sec., ,Yo L. 
Dudley, Juhn H. ltedington, 'Villarù Sperry, E. R. Stockwell, and J. K. 
Doak directors. The failure of the mining industries forced the company, in 
order to save the franchise and land grant, to transfer their rights to the 
Cal. Pac R. R. co., which constructed the road as far as Milton. In tile 
mean time the Rtockton and Visalia co. was, in 18ü9, incorporated, and 
the Cal. Pac took the contract to construct its road. Instead, however, it 
constructed a branch line from a point on the Copperopolis R. R., ] 2 miles 
east of Stockton, to the Stanislaus river, calling it the Dtockton and VÜ:alia 
R. R, By t1:is means it was hoped to save the subsidies, but the legislature 
requested congress to revoke thé land grant, which was done. U. S. SOl. 
1lù,('. 
Doc., G7, i., 43d cong., 1st sess.; Acts and Res" 43d cong., 1st sess., I)P. t)S-!}, 
The city of Stockton had subscribed 
300,OOO, and the county of San Joaquin 
$200,000, in aid of the Visalia road. 1he honds were issued, and Illaced in 
the hands of trustees to be delivered to the company on the completion of 
the first section of the road. The corporation, without Imilding any part of 
their road, tendered the short line running from the Stockton and ('opper- 
opolis road to the Stanislaus river, huilt hy the California Pacific c.ompany, 
as a compliance with the terms of its agreement, hut the trustees refu
ed to 
deliver the bonds, and protracted litigation followed, the district cou
t.de- 
ciding for the city and county, and the supreme court'reversing the decIsIOn. 
The case was compromised hy the city and county paying 
:300,()OO. Sl)(
r:tlr 
after the completion of the brandl e.hove Rpoken of, all of the Cal. PacIfic s 
work was turned over to the Central Pacific. Ran.J oaquin county has he
n 
unfortunate in the matter of its railroads, whether from a want of energy III 
i
s people or oth('r cau
es. In 18í! a charter wa"! ohtained hy the,RtocktoIl 
and lone railroad company to construct a narrow-gauge road from tIde-water 
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Of the railroads in the northern counties 44 but little 
relnains to' be sa
d. They have greatly lllultiplied 
and extended. The construction of several short 
roads about the bay of San Francisco has, by con- 


at Stockton to the coal-fields in Amador co. The line was surveyed, and its 
construction commenced, the l)rincipal person connected with it heiug Henry 
Platt, the projector of the Pacific coast narrow gauge. Several miles of 
grading were done, about one mile of track was laid, car-shops and depot 
buildings were erected, and locomotives purchased, when matters came to a 
stan<.htill. The contractor, it was said, had misrepresented and mismanaged, 
entangling the enterprise in debt, and finally selling out 'to the enemies of 
the road and of Stockton by disposing of the bonds extorted from the road. ' 
Construction ceased, and litigation followed. All that remains of the well- 
planned enterprise is the useless depot and the more useless mile of road. 
The Stanislaus and :l\Iariposa R. R. co. organized in June 18GG, with a capital 
stock of $1,500,000, was intended to connect with the Copperopolis road 10 
miles from Stockton, rUllning thence to Knight's ferry and La Grange, a 
distance of 50 miles, and to be extended finally to Fort Tejon; hut it was 
never even commenced, owing to the opposition of better organized compa- 
nies, The San Joaquin and Tulare R. R., incorporated in 18ï3, is another 
of these failures. 
4-! In 186j Sonoma co. began to stir in the matter of railroads, and the 
following companies were formed: In October, 18G;), the Petaluma and 
Healdshurg R. R. co., which failed to do more than raise a few thousand 
dollars. In ISG7the Vallejo and 
onollla Valley R. R. was proposed as a sub- 
stitute, which offered to construct a road from Suscol to Cloverdale and 
Healdsburg; and in 18G9 the Petaluma and Cloverdale R. R. co., with a IJranch 
to Bloomfield, made a proposition to the county, but none of these came to 
fruition. 'lhe Souoma Valley R. R. was commenced about 1880, is com- 
pleted from Sonoma Landing to Glen .Ellen, and is the only one in the co, 
except the S. F. anù North Pacific, already mentioned, The first railroad in 
Nlendocino co. was built by the :l\1endocino R. R. co. in 1875, from Cuffey's 
Cove 3
 miles into the forest along Greenwood creek. It was a narrow 
gauge, anJ its rolling stock consisted of 2 locomotives and 29 flat cars. Its 
principal stockholder was A. 'V. Hall. The North Pacific Coast R. R., it 
would seem, should have heen extended to Eureka, on Humboldt bay, which 
lacked an outlet to the valleys of Cal., and connection with the railroad sy.3- 
tern of the state, But, instead, the people of Eureka, the town having 
about 6,000 inha,bitants, projected the construction of a railroad called the 
Eureka and Eel Ri\"er R. R., to give the people of that v. Hey, southeast 
from Humboldt bay 13 miles, easy communication with the chief town of 
Mendocino co. ,Money was raised among the citizens to pay for the survey 
of a route, each contributor to have the privilege of subscribing to the cap- 
ital stock of the corporation, and receiving credit to the amount of said sub- 
scription to the preliminary survey. They petitioned the legislature in 187& 
to permit the to\vn to subscribe $75,003 in aid of this road, and an act \va'i 
passed in con<;onance with their wishes. C. S. Ricks was sent to Sacra- 
mento to urge this bill; the representative from Humboldt, :Mr Russ, and 
the senator from that district, Robert :l\1cGarvey, were instructed to insi3t 
upon the right of the Eureka people to vote money to subsirlize a much 
needed improvement; the democrats voted for it, although no-snhÛdy was 
one of their party watch-words. This road now extends 26 miles southeast, 
and will probahly be brought to connect with the North Pacific or with the 
Sacramento valley system. The V aca Valley and Clear Lake railroad was 
incorporated in 18G9, and constructed from Elmira in Solano co. to Yacaville 
in the same co. for the convenience of shippers of fruit and vegetahle
 to 
San 'Francisco. In 1876 it was extended to Winters in Yolo co. In 1877 it 
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nection and c0111binations, made travel in all directions 
fraill the 111etropolis easy, agreeable, and popular. 
l\.fost of these are under the Central Pacific Inana{fe- 
lIlent. The causeway connecting the Oakland sh
re 


was re-incorporated, and extended to 
Iaclison, a distance of 30 miles from 
Elmira. lts officers in 1879 were A. 
1. Stevenson pres't; T, Mansfield 
treas'r; E, Allison sec't'y; G. B. Stevenson supt. 
In Jan., 1871, the people of Antioch, near the mouth of the San Joaquin 
river, conceived the idea of a railroad to Visalia in Tulare co" and orgalU.t.:ed 
a company to construct it, The project never came to fruition; but the two 
towns have railroad connection through the lines of the Central Pacific 
company. 
The railroad from San Rafael to San Quentin was undertaken by the cit- 
izens of San Rafael in 1869. At the first meeting, Feb, 19th, A, Mallliard, 
J. Short, S, V. Smith, (sen.) P. K. Austin, L. A. Hillman, Jameð D. 'Valker, 
and James Ross were chosen directors. ,Mailliard was elected pres't of the 
company, Charles :::;tevens sec'ty, and J. D. 'Valker treas'r. The length of 
the roaù was 32 miles; capital stock $50,000. As was so frequently the case, 
their ambition outran their means, and the project rested until Mr Donahue 
took hold of the railroad affairs of ,Marin co. In 1863 a railroad was con- 
structed from a point on the Central Pacific to the JUt Diablo coal mines in 
Contra Costa co. 
In 1870 the project of connecting Nevada city andGrass Valley in Nevada 
co. with the Central Pacific at Colfax was first agitated. Nothing was ac- 
complished until 1873, when a survey was m3.de for a narrow gauge railroad 
O\yel' this route, and in 1874 congress granted the right of way. Zabri;:;kie's 
Land L(lWS, Slip. 1877, 64. The comp<tny, was incorporated under the name 
of Nevada County Narrow Gauge R. R., and received no subsidies, but was 
permitted to charge 10c per wile for passengers and 20c per ton for freight, 
with additions for hazardous freight. The officers of the company were 
John C. Coleman pres't; John W. Sigourney vlce-pres't; George Fletcher 
secretary; J. H. Bates chief engineer; \Villiam Watt, Edward Coleman, J. 
M:. Lakenan, Niles Searles, and 11,. 'V, Tully directors. Turton and Knox, 
contractors, constructed the road, commencing in Feb., 1875, and 
ompleting 
it to Nevada city, 22 miles" l\Iay 20, 1876. 
The Northern Railway company, chartered July 19, ]871, extends from 
'Vest Oakland to ltlartinez, 31 miles, and from vY oodland to Tehama, 100 
miles, forming important links in the railroad system of the state. It con- 
trols branches hetween Sui sun and Benicia, 16 miles; and It'Iartinez to Tracy, 
46 miles; all these lines being leased to the Central Pacific. 
The California and Nevada R. R. has been constructed, from Oakland to 
a point above San PaLlo. It was originally intended to he carried to the 
Nevada state line near Bodie, hut later made for \Valnut creek, Contra Costa 
co. It is a narrow gauge. The Bodie and Renton R. R. is also a narroW- 
gauge road, 32 miles long, now running hetween BOflie, in It'Iono co.! and 
he 
town of l\Iono. It was chartered in Feh. 188], and was in operatIon, wl
h 
its branches, in lRR2. The Carson and Colorado R, R. runs from Keeler, III 
Inyo co., to Mound House, Nev., 299 miles, It is a narrow gauge. Tl:e 
company was organized in May 1880. and the road completed hefore 18Sa. 
The N evacla awl Cat R, R. was first called the Nevada and Oregon R. R. 
It run... from Aurora, Nev., to Goose lake, Cat, 300 miles, entering Cat 
t 
the bwer end of Plumas co. It is a narrow gange, and was chartered Apr
l 
2fi, 1881. In April 1881. it was sold under forecI(/sure of a mortgage at U. S. 
marshal's sale, and purchased for the acconnt of the bond-holders f::" 
$372.534,21, when it wag reorganized under its present !l3.me. ,Only ðl 
miles are in operation, from lteno, Nev., to a point in Cal. a few mIles west 
of the boundary. 
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with the mole at deep water, has been gradually \vid- 
ened and strengthened until it forms a solid peninsula, 
supporting several tracks, and a very extensive and 
con1nlodious depot, \vhich replaced the old one in 1881. 
Elegant double-deck steamers are used for ferry-boats 
on all the lines ternlinating at San Francisco, and 
cable and other lines of street cars, several of \vhich 
belong to the Central Pacific company, convey pas-. 
sengers to every part of the city ,vith ease and 'ex- 
pedition, the cable-road systenl of our rnetropolis being 
ackno\v ledged as one of the nlost complete and com- 
modious in the \yorld. 


Colusa co. R. R. is a narrow gauge extending from Colusa to 'Yilliams, 
on the Central Pacific, The San Joaquin and Sierra KevaJa R. R. runs 
between Bracks, on the 1\lokelumne river, and. Valley 
pring, in Calaveras 
co., 41 miles. It is a narrow gauge, chartered. in J\larch 18b2, and opened 
in 1\Iarch 1885, The Sierra Valley and :Uohawk R. R. co. incorporated in 
Oct. 1883. It is a narrow-gauge branch of the Nevada and Cal. R. R" being 
intended to run from its junction with that road through Long valley, in 
Lassen co., through Beckwith pass, through Sierra valley, and thence along 
the :i\Iiddle fork of Feather river to lVlohawk valley, in Plumas co" 35 miles, 
its object being to open up a timber region, Lake Tahoe R. R. is a shod 
line running between Tahoe and Truckee, constructed in 1876, 
The Banta branch of the Central Pacific R. R" extending from Banta on 
the then 'Yestern Pacific to Antioch, with a branch to Stewartville, projected 
in 1871, has since been continued to :Martinez, and is a part of the Central 
Pacific line from Goshen to Oakland and S. F. The two most important of 
the narrow-gauge railroads have their termini at Sauzelito and Oakland. 
The North Pacific Coast R. R. was chartered in Dec. 1871, and opened for 
traffic Jan. II, 1875, when it also leased the San Rafael and San Quentin 
road. It exten,-l::; from Sauzelito to Duncan's :Mills. in Sonoma co., passing 
through many suburban towns, the San Geronimo valley, and the redwoods 
to Point Reyes, skirting the shores of Tomales bay for 16 miles. The whole 
route is full of picturesque beauty and remarkable engineering. Until re- 
cently its terminus was at Duncan's ,Mills, in the Russian river country, in 
the heart of a redwood forest, and its length is 82 miles, The road is a very 
profitable one, and connects with San Francisco by a fine ferry. 
The South Pacific Coast R. R., chartered ,March 1876, was completed 
Iay 
15,1880, from Newark, inA.lameda co., to Santa Cruz, 51 miles. From Newark 
to Alameda point, 2;) miles, it was built by the Bay and Coast railway co., 
and leaged to the South Pacific Coast co. A portion of it is through the 
Alame(la and Santa Clara valleys, but it also crosses the Santa Cruz moun- 
tain,,;, where much fine engineering was required, Six tunnels on this road 
aggregate 12,000 feet in length. The road was owned principally by James 
G. .Fair, James 1... Flood, and A. E. Davis, the two latter owners selling out 
to Fair, who extended the line to Oakland, with a view to competing for the 
street-car tra.vel of that city, but after expending considerahle money, he 
80ld out all his interests to the Southern Pacific R. R. co.. which now owns 
and operates it. A fine ferry-house at Alameda point, with a half-hourly 
line of steamers, and other attractions on the Point make this a profitahle 
line. The Santa Cruz and. Felton R. R. is a branch of the S, P. C. R. R., 
running from Felton to Boulder creek. 
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Thus the Central Pacific C0111pany, in extending its 
branches and popularizing its roads, has thereby fur- 
nished c1 transportatiùn systcnl \vhich has left EttIe to 
be desired. 45 SOlllething further of its history ,vill be 
contained in the follo\ving chapter, ,vhich could not 
\veIl be arrived at in this. 


if> In .June 1876 a lightning express train made the trip from New York 
to San Francisco ill 81 hours. It left Jersey City June Jst at I o'clock and 
3 minutes A. 1\1., and arrived at the foot of 
Iarket street on the 4th at 9 
o'clock 43 minutes and 18 seconds A, 1\1. The excursionists were receÌ\ 7 ed by 
Mayor Bryant with ceremonies hefitting the occasion. H, C. Jarrett and 
Henr,y D. Palmer ,vPore the managers of the }?arty. 
Of the career of Peter Donahue, the pioneer manufacturer on the Pacific 
coast in the line of ma,chine-shops and. iron-work." a prominent railroad 
builder, and one of the worthiest and most public-spirited citizens in his 
adopted state, mention has already been made in this volume. On the 3d 
of ,March, 18
O, occurred the decease of his son, J. :l\Iervyn Donahue, who 
was no less widely respected, and who, on the death of his father in 1885, 
too!c charge of the railroad system whIch bears his name, and under his 
management became one of the most profitable and best conducted on the 
coast. A native Californian, he receiveå his education at the St Ignatius 
and Santa Clara colleges, and later at Stonyhurst, England, whence he was 
recalled Ly his father':::; sickness. In addition to his railroad interests he was 
illentifiecl with a number of enterprises, among others the First National 
hank and the State Investment company, in both of which he was a director. 
In the circles of society, and among military and fraternal associations, he 
wag widely esteemell, heing colonel of the 5th infantry, a leading member of 
the Young :Mcn's institute, and a trustee of the Native Sons of the Golden 
\Vest. In January 18S-!, he marrieJ 
1iss Belle \Yal1ace, the daughter of 
Judge \Yallace of the superior court. Two children, the result of this 
union, are d
ceased. :Mervyn's untimely death, which occurrell at the age 
oi thirty, and was caused by a severe coltl, contracted while inspecting a 
liae for a propos;
d railroaù, wa3 deeply anù widely regretteJ LyaU classes of 
the community. 
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RAILROADS-SOUTHERN PACIFIC SYSTEM. 
18G5-1888. 


INCORPORATION AND CHARTER-RELATIONS TO THE CENTRAL' P ACIFIC- 
LEGISLATION-YERBA BUENA I
LAND AS A TERMINUS-CONSOLIDATION 
OF RAILROAD INTERERTS IN CALIFORNIA-RELATIONS WITH THE Gov- 
ERNMENT-EFFECT UPON BUSINESS AND POLITICS. 


THE Central Pacific very soon after the completion 
of its trunk line began to plan the extension of its 
system to the southern coast counties \vhich, iUlpa- 
tient of their isolation, were atteulpting by Uleans of 
local roads to establish cOIDlllunication with the inte- 
rior, and ,vith each other. 
In December 1865 the Southern Pacific Railroad 
con1pany of California \vas incorporated, and ,vas au- 
thorized by the legislature in April 1866 to receive 
aid from any of the counties south of Santa C]ara; 
with which roving c0111mission it set out to construct 
its road from Gilroy south. The articles of incor- 
poration of the Southern Pacific company declared 
that the cOlnpany was formed for the purpose of con- 
structing a railroad from sonle point on the bay of 
San Francisco, and to pass through the counties of 
Santa Clara, Monterey, San Luis Obispo, Tulare, 
Los Angeles, to San Diego, and thence easterly 
through San Diego county, to the eastern boundary of 
the state, there to connect with a railroad from the 
Mississippi river. 
In July 1866 congress granted to the Atlantic and 
Pacific Rai]road company, to aid in the construction 
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of its road and telegraph line, frolll SpringfielJ, 1Iis- 
souri, by the lTIOst eligible route to Alberquerque, in 
N e\v 
Iexico, and thence by the 35th parallel route 
to the Pacific, an amount of land equal to that granted 
to the Central Pacific. By this act the Southern 
Pacific railroad ,vas authorized to connect ,vith the 
Atlantic and Pacific, near the boundary line of Cali- 
fornia, at such point as should be deelTIed most suita- 
ble by the cOlnpanies, and shç>uld have therefore the 
same aUlount of land per rnile as the Atlantic and 
Pacific. 
The charter of the Southern Pacific being for a line 
through the coast counties, where also it had taken 
its land grant, the people uf those counties ,vere ,vill- 
ing and anxious to aid in its construction. 1 But in 


IThe legislature in 1863 passed a bill (it had failed in 18GJ) authorizing 
the board of supervisors to subscribe $100,000 to the capital stock of a rail- 
road from Los Angeles to San Pedro, or ,V ilmington, on the coast. This 
scheme miscarried, owing to objections against the terminus, which was 4 
miles distant from the steamer landing. At length, in 18G8, another bill 
was passed authorizing a subscription by the county of $] 50,000 toward the 
capitò.l stock of a railroad between Los Angeles and '\Vilmington, and the 
city to subscribe $75,000 further. Upon this the work was commenced 
Sept. 19th, and rapidly prosecuted, The cars of the company were huilt at 
\'Tilmington, a shipyard established there, and a tug-boat provided for ser- 
vice in the harbor. On the 26th of October, 18G9, the road was completed. 
Banning',,; Settlement of JYilrnington MS, in Cal. 1\:ISS. E. 139, ;pp. 7 et seq.; 
Geo'rge, Tlte Subsidy Question, pp. 7-8; No. 12, Railroad Pamlì1dct'3. In 1872 
the citizens of Los Angeles accepted a proposition from the Southern Pacific 
company to connect them with their line through the interior to Fort 
Yuma to connect with the Texas Pacific for a subsidy consisting of 5 pcr 
cent upon the entire taxable Iwoperty of the county, as follows: The county 
and city stock in the Los Angeles and San Pedro R. R.; bonds of the county 
at 20 years, bearing 7 per cent interest, 8377,000, and GO acres of land in the 
city, amounting altogether to 
610,000. A branch road t
 ..;\naheim was 
also to be constructed, and both were to be completed wttlUll two years. 
Early in 1874 trains were run northerly to San Francisco and easterly to 
Spadra, The Anaheim hranch was completed in Jan. 1875; and subse- 
quently extended to Santa Ana. On the 6th of Sept., 1876, conlle,ction was 
made between Los Angeles and the main line of the Southern PacIfic, 
As early as 18G8 a Santa Bárbara company was organized to build a. c
ast 
railroad, and applied to congress for a chartcr and also a land gr,ant sImIlar 
to that enjoyeli hy other California roads. The grant was obtamcd, and a 
suhscription of $50,000 in gold coin to be paid with bonds bearing 7 per Cf'nt 
per annnm, to run for 20 years, with a donation of the right of way through 
private property along the line. About this time the Central Pacific C
>In- 
pleted its transcontinental line, and commenced the construction of the S
n 
J oaquin Valley R, R., running through the middle tier of southern conn ties 
to o-oshen in Tulare. Soon after thcre arose a contest, to be referre(l to 
hereafter, between the Southern Pacific and its rivals from the east, all of 
which desired the support of Santa Bárbara. The Southern Pacific pro- 
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1867 it filed a map ,vith the secretary of the interior, 
showing its route to be not through the coast coun- 
ties, but out through the Pacheco pass, east of Gil- 
roy, into and through the interior counties of Jj'resno, 


posed to run a line Y. E. through Bakersfield to connect with the (;entral 
Pacific's southerll extension. The Atlantic and Pacific desired to run a line 
through the coast co
nties from S. F. to San Diego, and thence to St Louis; 
but coulll only do so In the event of receiving a :::;10,000,000 subscription to 
its stock, The Texas Pacific, which had its terminus at San Diego, would 
like to have a subsidy from the upper counties. Between the solicitations 
and representations of the rivals, Santa Bárbara became doubtful of the 
proper cour8e to be pursued, and placed the matter in the hands of a com- 
mittee of twenty-six. The proposition to donate the county subsidy before 
named to any company which shoulù connect Santa Bárbara with either 
S. F. or St Louis being left to a vote of the people, was rejected almost unau- 
imou
ly, becau<;e it wa
 generally understooJ that the Texas Pacific, with iæ 
terminus at San Diego, would be the road benefited. After the Southern 
Pacific had extenùed its line to Newhall, Ranta Bárhara co. asked to be 
authorized to issue bonds to the amount of 5500,000 in aid of any company 
which would build a railroaù connecting it with S. F" or any transconti- 
nentalline. This, however, the legislature refused; since which time until 
the present, the city of Saint Barbara, her face to the sea, has remained 
sadly dreaming over the uncertainty of railroad affairs, far from the busy 
commerce of her more fortunate neighbors, disturbed for a moment now and 
then by a rumor that the Southern Pacific contemplated filling the gap which 
has so long existed between sections of its line in the coast counties. 
San Luis Obispo also shared in the neglect which condemned Santa Bár- 
bara to seclusion, except as to local enterprise. 'Vhen the S, P. R. R. in 
1872 incorporated its branch road, abandoning the line between Tres Pinos 
in San Benito county and Huron in Fresno county, and adopting a route 
from Soledad via San 
liguel and the Palonio pass in San Luis Obispo 
county to Lerdo in Kerll county; with an additional branch from a point 
near San )tIiguel southerly to an intersection with its line. running from Te- 
hachapi pass to Los Angeles and Fort Yuma, it was expected that the 
sleepy old mission town, the adj oining vales and sunny hillsides, would S0011 
echo to the thunder of trains rushing down rocky cañons, or start at the 
sudden shrieks of locomotives announcing a safe passage and arrival; but in 
that the waiting people were. di::;appointed, as already demonstrated. How- 
ever, they agitated a narrow gauge railroad from the town to deep water in 
the harbor in 1873, which culminated in the organiza.tion of the San Luis 
Obi8po railroad operated by horse power. \Vharves were built at Port Har- 
ford, the end of the road, amI business upon them became active. But this 
was only a suggestion of what should be done, and was followed by the 
San Luis Obispo anù Santa Maria Valley railroad company, chartered in 
1874 by capitalists of S. F" who purchased the improvements of the former 
road from John Harford, its principal owner, and consolida.ting with it, ab- 
sorbed it entirely, No more of the roart was built until18SI, when it was 
extended to Arroyo Grande. In Oct., 1882, it was completed to Lo
 Alamos 
in Santa Bárbara county hy the Pacific Coast railway co" with which it was 
consolidated. The total length is 64: miles. A narrow gauge road through 
Santa Bárbara co. is in contemplation, with a branch up the Santa 
Iaria anù 
Cuyama rivers, through Emigades and Kern Lake valleys, to Bakersfield, 
and a branch north to San !\liguel. 
As for San Diego, it was left nearly as long gazing regretfully upon its 
pretty but empty harbor as its neighbors further north upon theirs. Its 
first attempt at railroad construction was as early as 185-1, too early, of 
course, to be successful. A company calling itself the San Diego and Gila 
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Tulare, Kern, and San Bernardino, to the Colorado 
river near Fort l\Iojave. Upon this representation 
the cornn1Ïssioner of the general land office \vithdrew 
fronl 111arket the odd-nulnbered sections within t,venty 
Iniles of each side of the road, covering about 7,500,- 
000 acres. 
Upon this transaction being Inade known in Cali- 
fornia, Franklin Steele" a citizen, Inade application to 
the secretary of the interior, O. H. Bro\vning, to 
have the lands restored to the public dOlnain, the 
withdrawal not being according to law; and an order 
\vas so issued in July 1868. 
rhe railroad company 
then asked leave to present evidence of the legality 
of their proceedings, thereby gaining a suspension of 
the order for restoration. On the 22d of November, 
1869, the new secretary, J. D. Cox, after exan1in- 
ing the evidence, declared the action of the com- 
pany in changing its route illegal, and again or- 
dered the land restored. Although during the sanIe 
nlonth a rehearing of the case was had, it failed 
to change the secretaryt s opinion; but on the 15th 
of Decelnber the decision was again suspended until 
a joint resolution then before congress should have 
been acted upon. This joint resolution, which was 
passed June 28, 1870, gave leave to the Southern 
Pacific cOlnpany to construct its road and telegraph 
line "as near as Inay be on the route indicated by the 
Inap filed in 1867;" and nlade the land grant con- 


Southern Pacific and Atlantic R. R. co. was organized, and Its route sur- 
veyed. The project slumbered for the next few years, and was terminated 
by the civil war. About 1867 it was revived, with the expectation of form- 
ing a combination with the l\Iemphis and EI Paso transcontinental scheme 
of John C. Frémont. In 18G8, 1\1. C. Hunter visited San Diego as an agent 
of this eastern company, and agreed to construct the road for the franchises 
of the Gila company; but before the surveys anù maps were completed, the 
company dissolved. The contract, however, was not rescinded until 1872, 
when the same property was purchased and presented to the Texas and Pa- 
cific R. R. co., with the result elsewhere recorded. 
In 1881 or 1882, the Bee Line rai1road was projected, to run from San 
Diego through the peninsula of Lower California, crossing the Colorado near 
its mouth, and, proceeding through the state of Sonora to tre town of Cala- 
bazas in Arizona, connect with the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé, That 
design carried out would give San Diego an outlet, but in the mean time it 
found it by another route. 
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fornlable to that line, "expressly saving and reserv- 
ing all the rights of actual settlers." The legislature 
of California, also, in April 1870, passed an act grant- 
ing the COnlpal1Y the privilege of changing its line of 
road, and aL
o of filing new and an1endatory articles 
of association. 
Anlong the principal inducelnents for granting to 
the Southern Pacific its charter and privileges ,vere 
that it \voulJ open up SOlne of the richest agricul- 
'tural districts in the state; that it \vould furnish the 
lneans of rapid transportation for the semi-tropical 
fruits of southern California, and that it would help 
to render available the Illineral ,vealth of Arizona 
and N e\v 1\Iexico, and thus add largely to the pro- 
duction of the precious nletals. There ,vere also 
lnany other public interests, both cOl1Hnercial and 
political, to be subserved by the construction of a 
railroad through these territories and through Texas, 
and especially to the people of California, to 'v hose 
nlerchants ne,v outlets ,vould be opened, \vith ne\v 
Inarkets for her products. 
To the Central company, the Southern Pacific, if 
,vorking in harlnony ,vith it, ,vould be ra.ther a 
benefit than a dra\vback, by Inaintaining rates, by 
increasing rather than dinlilli:::;l1Ïng its earning ca- 
pacity, and above all by keeping eastern conlpeti- 
tors out of the field. It ,vas about this time, say 
early in 1870, that the consolidation of the t\VO lines 
first began to be rUInored; but this was officially 
denied. 2 


2 Among the officials of the Southern Pacific should be mentioned A, N, 
Towne, for many years the general manager and one of the àirectors of the 
company. A native of Charlton, .:\Iassachusetts, where he was born l\lay :!5, 
18
a, at seventeen he entered the service of his uncle, a sign and carriage 
painter, and a large employer of labor in the neighboring town of 'Veu::;ter. 
After engaging in various pursuits, as a farmer, a clerk, a merchant, a 
brakeman, a train-master, we find him, while still a young man, occupying 
the responsible position of general superintendent of the Chicago and Ureat 
Eastern railroad, and later of the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy, from 
which, in September 1
()9, he was appointed to the same position in the 
Central Pacific. A few years afterward the entire system of the Southern 
Pacitic was placed under his management. 
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l\feantin1Ð the Southern corn p an y was neû'otiatinO' in 
b h' 
1868, for the purchase of the San Francisco and San 
José railroad, ,vhich had been extended to Gilroy, 
and had proposed to San Francisco to n1ake a gift to 
it of 3,000 shares, of $100 each, in the San J osé road, 
which the city owned, worth at that time $120,000. 
The city had taken this stock a few years previous in 
exchange for $300,000 worth of city bonds sold by 
the company for $195,000. Feeling that railroads 
were essential to its prosperity, the city gave up its 
stock, but upon condition that the San J osé railroad 
should be purchased and Inade a part of the South- 
ern Pacific line to the southeastern boundary of 
the state. In 1869 a proposition was made to the 
supervisors of San Francisco to donate $1,000,000 
in bonds of the city to the Southern Pacific, in 
consideration of the construction of 200 llliles of 
road southward fron1 Gilroy, the bonds to be de- 
livered upon the cornpletiol1 and stocking of each 
fifty miles ; and such ,vas the eagerness for communi- 
cation in that direction that the proposition ,vas ac- 
cepted by a popular vote. In all some $4,000,000 
was asked for from the southern counties to insure 
the construction of the road to Los Angeles, but the 
ne,vspapers, except in San Francisco, objected to fur- 
ther subsidies, and the legislature passed an act for- 
bidding the supervisors of any county to issue bonds 
until at least five miles of any aided road should be 
cOlnpleted, and then only in such proportionate aillount 
as the distance constructed bore to the alnonnt of aid 
granted. As late as February 10, 1869, the San 
Francisco Evening Bulletin asserted that the Southern 
Pacific would in all probability locate its road through 
all the coast counties as far as Los Angeles, and from 
thence go to the Colorado river; and urged that l'a 
rnoderate amount of local assistance be given." It 
,vas difficult, seeing the result to northern counties 
of granting aid to railroad companies 1 to get the 
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consent of the southern counties; and even lnore so 
to procure favorable legislation. 
\Vhen all had been done that could be to bring the 
people to a Illore c0111placent ten1per, the railroads re- 
vealed their pla
s. In January 1870 the San Fran- 
cisco and San J osé, the Santa Clara and Pajaro valley, 
and the California Southern railroads 3 ,vere consoli- 
dated \vith the Southern Pacific, and it was soon after- 
,,'ard rUlnored aLroad that the \vhole were o\vned by 
the Central Pacific. 
On the 1st of l\fay, 1871, the Contract and Finance 
C01l1pany agreed ,vith the Southern Pacific cornpany 
to construct its road, beginning at Gilroy and continu- 
ing thence to the boundary of the state near Fort 
1\Iojaye, and to furnish it con1plete ,vith rolling-stock 
buildings, and every lnanner of thing neces
ary to a 
first-class railroad, including a telegraph line, and to 
do this at the rate of t,venty Iniles a year, or if re- 
quired forty miles; the first section to be cOlnpleted 
by July 1871, and the ,vhole within the tÏ1ue to which 
it ,vas lin1Ïted by congress. The original line was 
carried no further south than Soledad, in l\1:onterey 
county, 70 miles; and Tres Pinos in San Benito 
county, 20 miles. In 1874 construction ceased on 
this line. 
In 1872 a new company, caned the Southern Pacific 
Branch railroad con1pany 4 was incorporated, ,vith the 
purpose of constructing a road frolll the Southern 
Pacific near Salinas in IVlonterey county, to run to a 
point in Kern county intersecting the San J oaq uin 
valley division of the Central Pacific south of Tulare 


3 Santa Clara and Paj aro valley R. R. co, organized Jan. 2, 18G8, to build 
a railroad from a point on the Southern Pacific in Santa Clara county to 
Pajaro in :l\1onterey county. The Cal. Southern R. R. co. organized Jan. 22, 
1870, and being consolidated with the S. P. R. R. a few months later, had 
no history of its own. 
4 The incorporators and stockholders 'were E. H. :Mil1er, Alhert Gallatin, 
E. I. Robinson, E. 'V. Hopkins, B, B. ReJdillg, \Y. R. S, Foye, C. H. Cum- 
ming,5 shares each; :Mark Hopkins 2,085, and Leland Stanfor(l 5,085. shares 
each. San LuÙ;; OUspo Co. Rist., 318. This branch was con
olidated with the 
S. p, R. R. co. in Aug. 1873. Of the new Southern Pacific Branch railway 
mention will be made elsewhere in this chal'ter. 
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lake. It was also to build an additional line from this 
branch, commencing near San J\;Iiguel in San Luis 
Obispo county, and running southerly to an intersec- 
tion \vith the line of the South Pacific near Tehachipi 
pass. It had already changed its original line from 
San Benito county, to the Salinas valley, in Mon- 
terey county, for the purpose, as its opponents as- 
serted, of thereby stopping out any COlnpany desir- 
ing to run this ,yay to San Francisco. People upon 
the line of the Southern Pacific railroad as previously 
located in 1867, believing they \vere in danger of be- 
ing deprived of their lands,5 petitioned congress to 
declare the land grant to the Southern Pacific for- 
feited; 6 and the secretary of the interior having 
ordered the COlll111issioner of the general land office to 
withdraw fronl n1arket 12,000,000 acres, congress in 
1876 ordered an investigation. The Southern Pa- 
cific Branch railroad has not yet been constructed; 
but the land troubles \v hich followed \vere of a seri- 
ous nature, as \vill be related elsewhere in the pres- 
ent chapter. 
Already the Central Pacific, by the San Joaquin 
valley railroad, held that valley as far south as Tulare 
lake. The successor of the latter, the Southern Pa- 
cific, held the "vhole tier of coast counties, and t,vo lines 


6 The land grant of the Southern Pacific covered a large area in San Ber- 
nardino, Los Angeles, Kern, Tulare, Fresno, and Stanislaus counties, much 
of it requiring only irrigation to produce excellent crops of grain, alfalfa, and 
tropical and sub-tropical fruits. By men who have travelled almost through- 
out the habitable globe, it has been stated that nowhere did they observe 
land better suited for such purposes than for a distance of 100 miles along 
the line of the road between San Gorgonio and San Fernando. On this lalld 
may now be seen some of the most thriving vineyards and orchards, and some 
of the most thriving settlements to be found in southern California. 
6 U. 8. 8('11. ltli8c. Doc., 74, i., 44th cong., 1st sess.; Id. Doc., 87. The 
petition in this case represents that notwithstanding the long time which had 
elapsed since the state had granted the charter of the S. P. R. R., no road 
had been built, or was being built, in 187G, upon its line; but that instead, 
the company was endeavoring to change the line in such a manner as to re- 
lease it from any obligation to build over that portion of the route between 
Hollister, in Monterey co., and Goshen, in Tulare co., 140 miles. They 
complained that it was a hardship that the R. R. co. shoulù have the lands, 
for which they could ask any price they might choose, when their value 
depended upon the improvements already made at their own cost by the 
settlers. 
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out into the interior counties. It had the right fronl 
congress to build its road to meet the Atlantic and 
Pacific at the eastern boundary of the state near Fort 
Mojave; and the right, also from congress, to con- 
struct a line frolll near Tehachipi pass, via Los 
Angeles, 'l to Fort Yuma on the Colorado river, to 
meet the Texas and Pacific, provided, of course, that 
the latter did not get its track do\vn first. But after 
the training they had receiyed in constructing the 
Central road: and relying upon the ability of their 
president, C. P. Huntington, to accolnplish whatever 
was desired in \Vashington, the Southern Pacific 
directors had little doubt of being able to prevent any 
eastern conlpany conling into California. 


It is necessary before proceeding further to refer to 
the part taken by San Francisco in the railroad his- 
tory of the state. Its position upon the point of a 
peninsula ,vest of the Inainland, fronl ,vhich it \vas 
separated several Iniles by the ,vaters of the bay, 
made it itnpossible that it should be a rai]\vay center, 
like Chicago or St Louis. The only railroad having 
its terll1inus in the city and county of San Francisco 
was, and still is, that part of the Southern Pacific 
which ,vas forlnerly the San Francisco and San J osé 
road. Yet the selection of a tern1Ínal point for the 
transcontinental roads ,vas a Inatter of nluch Ï1nport- 
ance to the city. While the California Pacific was 
independent, with its terlninus at Vallejo, and its 
eastern extension branch pron1Ïsing a ne\v systeln, it 
was feared that Vallejo would becollle the tern1Ïnal 
point for the northern roads. After\vard this anxiety 
was transferred to Oakland, and then to Yerba Buena 
or Goat island, concerning \v hich latter sOlllething 
should here be said. At Sacranlento, at the session of 
1871-2, a dispatch, signed by t\venty-t\VO state sena- 


., Huntington to D. D. Colton: "Ye ought to get a large amount of land 
fro.m parties along the line between Spadra and SaIl Gorgouio pass, if we 
buIld them a line to get out on.' 
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tors, was for\varded to the California congressmen, 
approving the pending bill for the use of Yerba 
Buena island, requesting California senators and rep- 
resentatives to use alll1onorable means to secure the 
passage of the bill, and declaring that the island was 
the natural western terlninus of the Pacific railroad. 
The Yerba Buena island project had been very 
cautiously brought forward, and, ,vhen discovered, 
aroused a strong and cOlnbined opposition in San 
Francisco. Protests ,vere addressed to conQTeSS; 
government engineers \vere required to report LJ upon 
the consequences of closing up the channel bet\veen 
Oakland shore and the island, and lnilitary officers. 
upon the ilnportance of retaining it for the defence of 
San Francisco. Over and above all these reasons for 
refusing a lease to the Central Pacific cOlnpany ,vas 
the declaration that the COlllpany had no good reason 
for insisting upon a present frolll the governn1ent of a 
property com111ercially ,vorth at least $6,000,000, and 
that a lease ,vould be equivalent to a gift, for once 
established on the island, with all its connections with 
the n1ainland lllade, it would be ilnpossible to dislodge 
it. The bill failed at that session of congress, although 
the effort to secure the island ,vas not relinquished for 
some tinle, B but the battle was transfe:r:red to San 
Francisco, where, for a period of t\velve nlonths, it 
raged ,vith a determination proportioned to the inter- 
ests at stake. 
On the 7th of March, 1872, the chalnber of com- 
nlerce took up the matter, and passed a series of 
resolutions against tIle proposed cession of Yerba 
Buena island, or a portion of it, to the Central Pacific 
railroad company. In these resolutions the C0J11pany 
was handled \vithout ceremony, and especially its 
friend, Senator Sargent, an able and popular states- 
man. A memorial ,vas prepared, addressed to the 


8 Huntington was reported as saying that 'Goat island was thp. proper 
and only place for the railroad terminus of the Overland and Sacramento 
valley lines.' 
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president and vice-president of the United States, 
the senate and the house of representatives, set- 
ting forth the injury to San Francisco, its harbor, 
and its COInn1erce, \vhich 'wuld result from the 
grant. of Yerba Buena island, or a part of it, 
to the railroad; and the telegraph was called into 
requisition to convey the substance of the 11lemorial 
in ad vance of the IHail. These proceedings caned out 
a letter fron1 1\11' Stanford, addressed to the board of 
supervisors of San Francisco, who had appointed a 
nleeting for the consideration of a resolution regarding 
the cession of the island, in \v hich he declared that 
the railroad C01l1pany had at heart the interests of 
San ]-'rancisco, and \vould in nowise injure it, or its 
harbor or business; but that the occupancy of the 
island silllply nleant the transfer of the business of 
the Oakland \v harves to the island, and better facili- 
ties for the transaction of San :Francisco's business. 
This letter had little ,,"eight, the public n1Índ being 
stubborn in its convictions concerning the policy of the 
Central Pacific managers; and on the 17th of the 
saIHe 11lonth a citizens' meeting \vas held at Platt's 
hall, J alnes Otis presiding. In his remarks upon the 
destructive effect of encouraging 111onopolies, 1\11' Otis 
said: "If they ,viII not COllIe to SaT} Francisco, let 
them stay there [in Oakland]. Other companies will 
COlne to us, and are already knocking at our doors, n 
Resolutions \vere passed in \v hich it was declared that 
the representations n1ade to congress by the railroad 
cornpany, that accoIDlnodations had not been afforded 
by San Francisc:) such as were requisite, ,vere false, 
for on the contrary a generous donation of land on the 
water-front had been lnade, with a strip of land t\VO 
hundred feet in \vidth and five n1Ìles long for right of 
\vay. The statelnent made in the bill before congress, 
said the resolutions, that the grant of Yerba Buena 
island would bring the \vestern terminus as near as 
possible to San Francisco, was open to question, for 
that island \vas only one and a half rniles from Oak- 
land ,vater-front, and a bridge to it would increase 
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rather than lessen the tinle of crossing the bay, as a 
train would take Inore tilHe upon a bridge than a ferry- 
boat ,vould require for the saIne distance. 
A cOllllnittee of five was appointed to visit the legis- 
lature in session to procure aluendments to a bill, then 
pending, 111aking the port of San Francisco free of 
port charges for the con1111crce of the ,vorld, whereby 
an existing reproach, and an argulllent of the railroad 
COll1pallY, ,vould be silenced; and also to ask the legis- 
lature to join in San Francisco's protest against grant- 
ing Yerba Buena island to any railroad C01l1pany for 
any purpose whatever. 9 A 1110dification of the port 
charges bill ,vas secured, but no resolution was adopted 
disapproving the IlJeaSUres of the Central Pacific com- 
pany. The following extract froIn a public speeeh, 
ho,vever, ,vill serve to sho\y the animus of the com- 
pany's opponents: "No 111eaSUre of a public char- 
acter, founded upon the interests of the people of 
this city, could obtain a decent hearing, and they were 
constrained to address thclllsel yes to the officers of 
the railroad nlonopoly, and ask thenl if a bargain 
could be 111ade with theln as to the la,vs the legislature 
should 111ake; and the president of the conlpanies 
signs the paper to accept the cOlnpromise, and the Ia\v 
is passed in accordance ,vith it." 
The cOl1unittee of six entrusted with the errand to 
the leo-islature ,vere also authorized to act as an exec- 
L) . 
utive comnlittee in alllllatters pertaining to the public 
interests in resisting and defeating the further ad vance 
of the railroad power. 
Another con11nittee was appointed, consisting of 
three influential citizens, to proceed to Washington 
city as rapidly as possible, to oppose the passage of 
the obnoxious Yerba Buena island bill, ,vith instruc- 
tions, should the senate have passed it, as the house 
had done, to earnestly request the pre8ident to veto 
it. The assenlblage \vhich authorized these t,vo COlll- 


9The committee was compmecl of six members-A. B. Forhes, S. C. 
Hastings, T. B. Lewis, J. C. ,Merrill, E. B. Perrin, and James Otis. 
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mittees was caned an "indignation n1ceting against 
the pron10ters of the grant," and those public journals 
'v hich had hitherto been I uke,varnl in reproving the 
railroads were included in the indignation. 
A fresh source of disquiet ,vas the delnand 1nade by 
the Central Pacific company that the streets running 
through the sixty acres granted to the Southern Pa- 
cific and Western Pacific conlpanies for terminal 
grounds should be closed, and that portion of the 
water front known as the China and Central basins 
should be given to the railroad corporations. With 
this proposition the city supervisors ,vere occupied fOF 
sorne 111onths. As the city did not o,vn the streets, 
nor certain nlarket and school blocks in the l\Iission 
tract, nor the China and Central basins, it required 
an act of the legislature to donate these reserved por- 
tions to the city before the supervisors ,vere in a situ- 
ation to refuse or acced e to the den1ands 0 f th e railroad 
corporation. 'The Central Pacific influence might de- 
feat the passage of a bill giving the city control of 
these reservations; therefore the executive cOlnn1ittee 
resolved on a cOITIpromise with that company.lO 
The proposition entertained \vas that the Central 
Pacific, in return for the concessions dcn1anded of 
the city, should abandon all clailn to YerLa Buena 
island, and. should D1ake San Francisco its terminal 
point. Two railroad. bridges ,vere to be constructed 
by the city across the bay, fron1 a point about t,venty 
miles south of the city, one ten1porary, the other per- 
Illanent, to be free to all railroads; the city should 
also erect a bulkhead in front of, and fill in, China and 
Central basins, giving to all railroads not less than 
one hundred miles long occupancy free of charge; and 
should construct a railroad. along the city front north- 


lÐ The grant of the reserved blocks, the streets, and the basins, was made 
to S. F., with the understanding that the city would come to some agree. 
ment with the railroad corporations for the occupancy of the same. It was, 
however, expressly mentioned in the act, that in case the companies should 
cease to use the land donated for terminal purposes, it should revert to the 
state. Oal. Stat., 1871-2, 722. 
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,yard, having switches into warehouses wherever the 
public convenience should require, to be free to all 
railroads for the discharge of freight. In considera- 
tion of all these free gifts, the Central Pacific would 
agree to fix its tern1Ïllus at Mission bay. Although 
the arrangernent appears to have been in nlany respects 
desirable, no final agreelnent was entered into. 
Early in Apri] there ,vas a Ineeting of about t,venty 
111en of influence, ,vho appointed a sub-colnmittee of 
seven to choose a con1mittee of one hundred, whose 
purpo
e it should be to protect the interests of the 
city in its relations ,vith the C
ntral Pacific. This 
COlTIlllittee took under advisenlent the bargain be- 
t\veen the supervisors and the railroad po,ycr, and aU 
matters connected there,vith. Bet,veen the COIIl- 
n1ittee of one hundred and the directors there ,vas a 
,vide difference of opinion concerning the rrlutual ob- 
ligations of San Francisco and. the Central Pacific, 
the latter contending that the city had been niggardly 
in its aid. to the railroad, and the committee asserting 
that it had been liberal and. recounting its several sub- 
sidies; $650,000 in city bonds given outright, ,vith 
the interest for thirty years at seven per cent, amount- 
ing, with the principal, to $2,015,000; the interest 
which it '\vould have to pay on the state subsidy 
amounting to $800,000; San Francisco and San José 
railroad stock $350,000; sixty acres on the tide lands 
of l\lission bay-in all at least $4,000,000 absolutely 
given. And again the con1mittee clain1ed' that the 
company had not kept the pro111ises, actual or ilnplied, 
under \vhich these favors had been granted. Thus 
popular prej udice ,vas aroused against the directors, 
and the ne\vspapers bitterly and cease]ess]y denounced 
thenl for disregarding the rights of the people. 


On the 26th of. A pril there arrived in San Fran- 
cisco a deputation fron1 St Louis to consult ,vitI) the 
business rrlen of the city upon the encourr"geulsnt to 
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be ø'iven to the Atlantic and Pacific railroad,11 and to 
arr
nO"e for its connection \vith San Francisco. 
'here 
\vere Othose in the committee of one hundred \vho 
\vere ready to strike hands wit,h the Atlantic and 
Pacific people upon their promise to come to San 
Francisco \vith their road; others who favored an in- 
dependent railroad built by the people, to connect 
with SOllie road coming frolli the southeast; and still 
others ,vho talked of purchasing the Southern Pacific, 
and usinO' it for a comlnencenlent of a transcontinental 
road. It was not considered difficult to raise llloney 
for anyone of these projects. 
There ,vas in all this agitation cause for uneasiness 
to the Central Pacific and Southern Pacific companies; 
and while they emphatically denied that they had 
been guilty of breach of faith, they were perfectly 
willing to Dlake the proposed improvements upon the 
Mission bay lands. A lnenlorandulll ,vas presented 
to the cOlnniittee, August 17th, of an understanding 
arrived at between Stanford and the city, the terlns 
of ,vhich 'v ere as follo\vs: That the railroad company 
should ,vithdraw all pretensions to Yerba Buena 
island, at the saIne time placing no obstacle in the 
way of a grant of the same, or a part of the saIne, to 
the city for hospital purposes; that the Central and 
Southern Pacific companies should construct, \vithin 
one and one-half years, a shore-line road from Mis- 
sion bay to Niles, via a bridge across the bay of San 
Francisco; that the 60-acre tract in Mission bay 
should have the streets closed except in certain places 
where the public convenience required them to be 
kept open, and China basin should in part be granted 
to the railroad for cOlnll1ercial purposes; that the city 
should donate to the Central and Southern conlpa- 
nies $2,500,000 in bonds, payable in t,venty years, 


11 This delegation consisted of Joseph Brown, mayor of St I.Jouis; Andrew 
Pierce, managing director of the Atlantic and Pacific R. R.; Clinton B. Fish, 
Oz
as Bailey, and J. R. Rohinson, of Springfield, 
ro., directors; George 
Ham, N. C. Chipman, Hudson E, Bridge, E. O. Stannard, Francis B. Hays, 
prcs't of the A. and P. R. R.; and Columbus Delano, sec. of the interior. 
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dra,ving six per cent interest; provided the citizens of 
San Francisco, by vote at the November election, 
should approve of the gift; that in consideration of 
this subsidy the city should have the right to confer 
upon any other cOlnpany having its tern1illus in l\1is- 
sion bay, the privilege of laying its track along that 
portion of the land donated to the \Vestern and 
Southern Pacific con1panies for right of ,yay, and to 
use the tracks upon the bridge by paying a pro rata 
charge for their maintenance; that the Central and 
Southern Pacific companies should n1ake their per- 
manent ternlini on the 
1ission bay lands, and the 
latter road should transact its main "business over the 
shore-line road; the rnain business of the Central, 
except such as Inight be done via Vallejo and Sausa- 
lito, and of the San Joaquin valley road, should also 
be transacted over the bridge route; that the railroad 
cODlpanies did not \vaive the right, should the growth 
of business deuland sonle different or better route, of 
adopting it; that whenever the city bulkhead should 
be c0111pleted continuously frolll Mission bay to Black 
point, the railroad cOlnpanies ,vould lay down a rail- 
,yay thereon, ,vith depot and freight-house facilities, 
,vhich tracks ,vere to be free to any railroad conlpany 
operating 100 Iniles of road. T,vo of the executive 
COlll111ittee, while approving of the agreement in gen- 
eral, declined to sign the report, because, in their 
opinion, the concessions made by the railroad compa- 
nies ,vere not comnlensurate \vith the amount of 
subsidy proposed to be given. At the November 
eJection the people reSected the proposition which the 
conl111ittee, in their judgn1ent, should not have ent.er- 
tained. By the terlns of the agreen1ent th
 optIon 
,vas left ,vith the Central COll}pany to change Its ro?te 
and its tern1Ïnus, and the effect of such a subsIdy 
would have been to irnpair the city's ability to secure 
a railroad of its own. 
The results of negotiations with the Atlanti
 
nd 
Pacific company were, in some ways, more promIsIng. 
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On the 6th of l\Iay a puLlic conference had been held 
bet,vcen the St Louis delegation and the conlIllittee 
of one hundreò, at which it \vas resolved tü accept a 
proposition fronl that cOlnpany to take $15,000,000 of 
stock in the Atlantic and Pacific, which ,vould give 
San Francisco several of the directors. But before 
any definite arrangenlent could Le lTIade it was thought 
necessary to send a cornmission to St Louis with the 
returning delegation to investigate the affairs of that 
conlpany, and Richard G. Sneath, John S. Hager, 
and C. T. Hopkins ,vere appointed to this duty. A 
contrac.t was entered into Letween these delegates and 
the St 'Louis COlnpany, ,vhich had six l1}onths to run 
before being finally accepted or rejected by San Fran- 
cisco. The condition of the Atlantic and Pacific 
c<.nnpany's land grant proved not to be entirely satis- 
factory to the COllll1littee, a portion of the route fall- 
ing in the Indian territory, and. for this and other 
reasons th ere ,vas a portion of the one hundred in 
favor of building a road to connect \vith the 
rexas 
Pacific, 12 whose enterprising president, Tholuas A. 


l
 A second act in 1872 changed somewhat the charter act, and also 
changed the name from Texas Pacific, to Texas and Pacific. In the summer 
of 1872 Scott was in San Diego, and received substantial encouragement 
from the citizens, in the shape of nearly 10,000 acres of valuable lands with- 
in the city limits. Large sums of mOTley were expended Ly them in purchas- 
ing right of way and depot grounds, as well a<;; in assisting to procure con- 
gressional aid-but without success-upon the })romise of the company to 
complete the road hy July 5, 1876. Ground was broken in 1873, and ten 
miles of grading done. In 187G Scott offered to relinquish the San Diego 
subsiùy, as he was in much doubt of securing the necessary aid, without 
which the road could not be constructed. But the San Diegans did not ac- 
cept the offer, being still hopeful for the T. and P. co. In 1879, hùwever, 
the pres't of the board of city trustees, D. O. McCarthy, wr
t
 to. Scott, 
asking for a return of the deed to San Diego lands, that much lItIgatIOn ex- 
isting, and in prospect, might be prevented, For answer, Scott returned 
that, 'No effort had. beeD spared, since the failure of 1873, to secure govern- 
ment aid, but that his hill had failed for want of the active support he had 
hoped for. awl that he still expected to huild the road, hut pendin,g further 
proceeding", and having no desire to prevent the city from securmg other 
railroad connections, whenever any respon
ÙlJle company had com
tructed 
100 continuous miles of railway eastwarrl from the city, he WOllld re-convey 
one-half of the lands, hut not so as to embarrass the location of the T. and P, 
line, or its terminal facilities in San Diego. San Diegn Union, in S. F. B.ul- 
lain, Dec. ll, ]879. The route chosen hy the T. and P. co., after surveymg 
four several lines, was that hy the San 00rgonio pass. It followed the 
coa.3t north to the mouth of the San Luis Rey river, and up the Santa !\Iar- 
HIST. CAL.,YoL. YII' 
9 
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Scott, was in California lookin'y after terll1Ïnal facili- 
û 
ties in San Diego. IS Only about one third of the 
committee advocated the 'fexas Pacific connection. 
, 
the Inaj 8rit.r favoring a road to be o\vned entirely by 
California capitalists. 
i\.bout the 12th of July the San Francisco and 
Colorado River Rail,vay cOlnpany organized, \vith a 
capital stock of $50,000,000 divided into 500,000 
shares of $100 each. Subscriptions ,vere obtained to 
the amount of $3,900,000, and several n1Íllions 1110re 
prolnised. A subsidy of $10,000,000 ,vas asked for 
frolll San Francisco, after obtaining ,vh-ich the southern 
counties could be relied upon for further contributions. 
The subsidy was to be voted upon at the election in 
Novelnber, but the people in thÐ mean tin1e had been 
il1forlned that their $10,000,000 \vould go to purchase 
the Southern Pacific \vhich had been largely con- 
structed by subsidies, an d they declined to buy a road 
their o,vn money had helped to build. Thus, indi- 
rectly the Central Pacific Dlanageluent defeated the 
San Francisco scherne, as, perhaps, it ,vas intended 
should be done. It \vas tbe end of railroad proje
ts, 
Done of vvhich have been indulaed in from that tilHe 
o 
to the present. Yet it was, at least on the surfa.ce, a 
good and feasible plan. 


In 1874 the Contract and Finance company ,vas 
dissolved, and in Decenlber of that year ,vas organ- 
ized the \Vestern Developrnent cOlnpany, to which 
the con tracts of the forrner 'v ere transferred, the 
stockholders being Stanford, Huntington, Crocker, 
Hopkins, and Colton,14 the last an able and enterpris- 


garita valley, through Don Juan Forster's rancho, to Temecula, and thence 
to San Gorgonio, Ill., April 20, and ,May 19 and 29
 1873. 
13 The director
 of the Colorado company were John Parrott, P

e: Dona- 
hue, Henry 11, Newhall, 'V. T. Coleman, Michael Iteese, "Ilham C. 
Ralston, J. l\lora l\Ios
, John O. Earl, Henry D. Bacon. A. <lause, George 
H. Howard, ,Josiah Belden. . 
14- In the proportion of two ninths of the stock each to Stanford, Huntmg- 
ton, Crocker, and Hopkins, and one ninth to Colton. 
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iug bu.Úness Inen. 15 With the Central Pacific the 
business of the ne\v organization \yas restricted 
Inainly to the execution of repairs/ 6 but \vith the 
Southern Pacific contracts were entered into for the 
construction of about 405 ll1ilcs of road, ineluding 
the sections bet\veen SU111ner and SiBl Fernando, and 
bet\veen Spadra and Y urna. 
After the failure of the Atlantic and Pacific to 
secure funds and coöperation in San :Francisco, \vhich 
\\Tas foHo\ved by the panic of 1873, the Southern 
Pacific tenlporarily abandoned the route to Fort 
1\1 oj ave, and concentrated its Incans on a road to 
Y Ulna to prevent the entrance into California of the 

'exas Pacific, ,vhich had already gone so far as to 
have graded ten Iniles out of San Diego, and to have 
shipped there iron, ties, and tilnber for this section of 
its road, ,vhen the reverses of 1873 crippled it finan- 
cial] y, and brought it to the doors of Congress to ask 
for a subsidy in addition to its land grant. 17 
From this period for years the Central Pacific, 
through its indefatigable vice- president, 'v ho ,vas also 
presidt
nt of the Southern Pacific, fought the Texas 
Pacific, represented by Thonlas A. Scott, before rail- 
road conunittees of both branches of the national 


If> David D, Colton, a native of Monson, 1Iaine, where he was born July 
17, 1832, came to Cal. in 1879, and was made sheriff at Y reka. Later he re. 
turned to the eastern states, and after a course of studya.t Albany, N. Y., 
opened a law office in San Francisco, in partnership with R. C, Harrison. 
La,ter he took part in several railroad enterprises in company with the mcn 
with whom he had becomp. associated. 'Vriting to him, Nov. Us, 1874, Hunt. 
ington remarks: "There is a large field to be worked over in California, to 
bring about good feeling betwcen ourselves and our enemies, and I think 
yuu are the man to do it.' 

6 On the basis of cost, with ten per cent added for superintendence and 
the use of tools. Evidence of F. S. Douty in testimony before the U. R. Pac. 
railroad commission in Sen. Ex. Doc., 51, pt vi., 50th cong., 1st sess., p. 2G73. 
Ii Before the crash came, the T. P. co. had organized and incorporated the 
Texas and Ca!. Construction co" which was chartered by the legislature, for 
the purpose of building the T. P. R. R. The success of the Crédit l\Iobilier 
and the Contract and Finance companies leel to this later attempt. But the 
ch
rter of the T. P. R. R. prohibited any officer of the railroad company from 
bemg a member of any construdion company; and while Scott was not a 
memh8r, he loaned his name and credit in aid of the construction company. 
'Vhen the panic arrested operations, the Tex. and Cal. Construction co. had 
liabilities to the amount of $7,000,000, while its assets were claimed to be 
$18,000,000. 
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legislature. In conjunction with Colton/ 8 he defeated 
Scott's bill, and opposed hinl on the ground of sub- 
sidies; nay, l1101'e than that, he offered to build a rail- 
road east of the Colorado ,vithout even a land grant; 
and by these Inethods held in check the 
rexas Pacific 
until his object ,vas acconlp]ished. 19 
The hi8tory of the Texas Pacific, unlike that of the 
..Lt\.tlantic and Pacific, for1118 no part of the railroad 
history of California, except as sho,ving ho\v and in 
what degree eastern c01l1petition in transportation has 
been kept out of the state. 20 I t remains only to be 


18 Says Huntington: · I think the Texas P., or some of their friends, will 
he likely to take the ground that the S. P. is controlled by the same parties 
that control the Central, and that there must be two separate corporations 
that run roads into S. F., and it will be very hard for us to make head 
against that argument, and I am disposed to think that Colton had better 
come over and spend a few weeks, at least, in vVashingtoll.' Colton v,
 Stan- 
ford et aI., xiii. 7480. Relating to his associates what he has said to com- 
mitteemen, he quotes from himself: 'l\ly interest is, of course, with the 
Central Pacific, which will not be benefited by the construction of this road; 
Imt the parties who control the Southern Pacific are very anxious to have 
this southern line completed at an early day. And as long as I am acting 
as president of the company, I shall do aU that I can to carry out their 
wishes.' Huntington was entirely right in his convictions. The only argu- 
ment entitled to weight, said the minority of the house committee on rail- 
roads, in 1878, was that the Southern Pacific connecting with the ocean at 
S. F., and having intimate relations with the Central Pacific railroad, might 
enter into combination with that corporation against the public interest, and 
that the advantages of competition and of an ocean connection at San Diego 
would then be lost. Com. Rept.r;, 238, pt vi., 45th cong" 2d sess., vol. i. 
19 In the Huntington letters, at p. 9, he writes to Crocker: 'I propose to 
say to congress, "'V e will Imil{l east of the Colorado to meet the Texas P. 
without aid," and then see how members will dare give him aid to do what 
we offered to do without.' 
:lO "V ould it not be well,' wrote Huntington, 'for you to send some party 
down to Arizona to get a bill passed in the territorial legislature granting 
the right to build 3, R. R. east from the Colorado river, leaving the river 
near Fort :Mojave; have the franchise free from taxation, or its property, 
and so that the rates of fares and freights cannot be interfered with until the 
dividends on the common stock shall exceed 10 per cent, I think that wouhl 
be ahout as good as a land grant. If such a bill was passed, I think there 
could at least be got from congress a wide strip for right of way, machine- 
8hops,' etc. Sept. IG, 1875, he wrote: 'I shall 
lo all I can to get the T,exas 
Pacific act amended so as to allow the S. P. to buIld. east of the Colorado rlyer, 
Imt I much doubt being able to do anything, for if Scott cannot pa
s his 
Texas Pacific bill, he can do much to hinder us from passing ours. Then the 
A, ana P. will oppose it with what power they have. Then, of course, the 
U. P. woul,l oppose, under cover, if not otherwisp; at least I know we sho
hl, 
if we were in their place. Then the politicians would naturally be agamst 
it, as they would think it would do them good to prevent this grant going to 
the K J)" as if not, it wouhl be likely to come hack to the people. I shall 
do what I can, hut you had better make your calculations to Imil<l the roacl 
east of the Colorado river 0:1 w hat you can g3t o::t of the territories and the 
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said that on the 1st of Decelllbcr, 1881, tIle Southern 
PaGific l11et the Texas Pacific at Sierra Blanca, near 
EI Pa
o, and opened. its line to N e\v Orlealls ill Jan- 
uary 1883, through its conncction \vith the Tcxas and 
N ü\v Orleans railroad at Houston, Texas. 21 
As to the Atlantic and Pacific, it suffered in C01l1- 
llHH1 \vith other sirnilar enterprises fi'Olll the financial 
crash of ] 873, and subsequently entered. into a C01l10i- 
nation \vith the Atchison, Top8ka, and Santa Fé, and 
the- St. Louis and. San Francisco railruad conlP3nies, 
\vhich gave the Atchison road a half interest in the 
charter of the --L-\..tJantic and Pacific, o\vned by the St 
Louis -colllpany, to \vhich a valuable land grant at- 
tached. The t\VO cornpanies constructed, jointly, froIn 
the lllain line of the Atchison road at .L\.lbuquerque 
\"est to the Culorado at the 
eeùles, bet\veen 187
 
aud 188a, \vith the intention of carrying their road 
thence to Los .Angeles and San Francisco. But at 


road itself. If you expect to get anything in Arizona and Now 
Iexico, I 
\\"oul(l suggest that you do not do as we did in Utah, wait until the enemy 
was in possession. Of course, you notice the vote of the house yestenlay on 
sul>sidies-223 against, 33 for,' April 27th Huntington wrote to Colton: 
'Scott has given up all hopes of getting any subsitly this session, and is ask- 
ing for eight years more time, and I think he will get it against all we can do. 
His new hill calls for Luiltliug 20 miles each year from 
an Diego this way, 
and 50 miles west from this elHl of the road.' 
21 The Texas Pacific in 18;3 endeavored to secure the crossing of the 
Colorado at Y Ulna-the only possil>le site for a railroad bridge, and the mili- 
tary authorities granted the comp1.ny, or the Cal. and Arizona division of it, 
the right to break ground on the Fort Yuma reservation; but the permission 
Vias revoked by Gen. 1\IcDowell, division commander. The T. P. obeyed 
the order. But both the T, P. and the S. P., upon application, procured the 
permission of the sec. of war to carry their road
, provi
ionany, through a 
corner of the reservation, in Aug. 1877. The T. P., in view of the former 
revocation, desired to have the matter settled in congress before going on 
with construction, and Oil Sept. 1st the permission was withdrawn from hoth 
companies pending a decision concerning the respective rights of the 
om- 
vanies. Again the S. P, secured a modification of thia order, so far as to 
gain a permit to continue work to the e"'{tent only of preventing waste and 
injury to its property. Having secured this, it found means to cemplete the 
building of its bridge, laid its track on the bridge in the night, and ran a 
kain of cars over the river. The official correspondence growing out of this 
transaction is to be found in U. 8. H. Ex. Doc., 33, 45th cong., 2 sess.; U. S. 
Sen. Com. Rept, 491, ii., 43 cong" 2 sess.; Conklin's Arizona, 4G-8. 
Huntington in his Letters, 183, relates how he changed the mind of the 
sec. of war, and 'got him out of that Hlea ill aLout twenty minutes. I then 
saw three other mernLers of the cahinet; then went and saw the president. 
He was a little Cr03'3 at first; said we had dcfieù the gov., etc.; but I soon 
got him out oi that belief.' 
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this juncture the Southern Pacific again stopped the 
,va y . 
The California Southern railroad was chartered Oc- 
tober 12, 1880, to construct a line frorn San Diego to 
San Bernardino, and the California Southern Exten- 
sion conlpany was chartered 1Iay 23, 1881, to extend 
this road to a connection with the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific in California, at a point about eighty n1Ïles north- 
east of San Bernardino. The t\vo con)pallies consoli- 
da.ted under the nanle of the first above rnentioned, 
and the road was cOlnpleted to Colton in August 
1882, and opened frotH San Diego to San Bernardino 
Septeruber 13, 1883. 
800n afterward the Southern Pacific, obtaining 
through the purchase of stock a share in the nlan- 
agelnent, secured the extension of the Atlantic and 
J:>acific to the Colorado a.t the N eeJles, wbich corn- 
pelled it to connect there ,vith the foroler. This had 
nearly been a death-bIo\y to the California Southern, 
which had suffered l1luch, not only by opposition, but 
bv floods in the Ternecula cañon, which rendered im- 
p
ssable thirty Iniles of its track, carrying bridges 
and ties entirely a\vay, sonle being seen a hundred 
Dliles at sea. It lllust not only rebuild this thirty 
miles, but in order to reach the Atlantic and Pacific, 
Dlust construct 300 rniles of ne,v road over mountain 
and desert, instead of the 80 rHiles as first intended. 
For several IHonths the directors hesitated. But 
finally the Southern Pacific deterlnined to sel1 to the 
Calif
rnia Southern the road frorn the Needles to 
1Iojave, built by the Pacific Inlprovenlent conlpany,22 
the successor of the \Vestern Developllient cOlupany. 
The transfer took place in October 1884, and the 
California Southern at once recollllnenced construction 
and repairs, and in November 1885 opened its ]ine 


2:.1 Organized in Nov. 1878, with A. J. H. Strobridge as president, and 
F. S. Douty secretary and treasurer, the board of directors including. he- 
sille:::: these two, Arthur Brown, 'V. E, Brown, allll B. R. Crocker. Its cap- 
ital dtock wa,,; 83,000,000, TCRtimony hcf()re the U. S. Pac. R. H,. comlllis
ion 
in Srn. Ex, Doc., 5J, pt vi., 50th COllg" bt se8S., p. 2672. 
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from San Diego to Barsto\v. In October 1886, it 
forn)a1Jy passed under the control of the Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fé company, and ,vas operated as a 
division of that road. Thus after ten years of strug- 
gle, t\VO of the eastern roads effected an entrance into 
California. 23 
The Atlantic and Pacific has also another and nlore 
circuitous route froIn the east, lua<.le by running a 
branch frolH Rincon to Delning, in N c\v J\Iexico, 
,vhere it connects ,vith the Southern Pacific. In 
March 1888 the Cuyalnaca and Eastern railroad 
company was organized at San Diego to construct a 
railroad to the Needles, intending to connect with 
the Atlantic and Pacific. The route chosen ,vas 
nearly a straight lide, saving two hundred nJÎles in 
distance, and opening up the country Lack of San 
Diego. 
The gap in the original line of the Southern Pa- 
cific, left unconlpleted in 1872, ,yas still unfilled in 
1887, but 
urYeys ,vere then in progress for a ne\v 
Southern Pacific branch rail way to supply this defect. 
The only coast to,vn reached below 
Ionterey ,vas 
Los Angeles, ,vhich, although t\venty n1Ïles inland, 
had been 111ade an exception, for substau tial reasons. 
This \vas one of the first towns in the state to 11love 
in the rnatter of railroads, and built two,
4 which 


2.3 Thomas Nickerson of Boston was first pres't of the Cal. Southern as 
consolidated. The road was surveyed, J. O. Osgood, chief eng'r, through 
the Temecula cañon. The distance to Colton by the route is 126 miles. J. 
N. Victor took charge of the road as sup't in Aug. 1882, and continued in 
charge until .April 1888, during which time it met and. overcame the obsta- 
cles mentioned above. The road grew into a large business. F. F. Perris, 
the eng'r appointed by the sup't, located the line of the extension through 
the Cajon pass. The two cañons through which the Cal. Southern is con- 
structed are among the wildest and most difficult for railroad building on the 
coast. The Cuyamaca and Eastern R. R. was expected to avoid such passes, 
which, while dreaded by railroad builders, are a pleasure to the tourist. 
u In 1875, the Los Angeles people incorporated a company to construct a 
railway which should unite their town with Santa :\lonica 011 one hand, and 
proceed on the other to San Bernardino, and thence to Independence, in Inyo 
co. The route to be followed was through the Cajon pass, since used by the 
Cal. Southera branch of the Atlantic and Pacific; and the capital stock was 
placed at :;4,000, COO, in share::; of $1 00 each
 over half of which was paid np. 
'fhe first train between TJo
 Angeles and Santa !\lonica was run in Dec. ISï5. 
Grading was done east of Lo;:; Allgele
 and in the Cajon pass. 'Vhether the 
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passed under the control of the Southern Pacific. 
In April 1887 the tracks of two other roads, namely, 
the Los Angeles and San Bernardino and the San 
Gabriel Valley rail,vays, ,vere joined, forrning a line 
froln San Bernardino to Los Angeles, and taking the 
nalne of the California Central. I t is really a con- 
solidation of the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé and 
the Atlantic and Pacific purchased roads, and ad- 
lnitted that eastern conlbination to Los Angeles. 25 
This COlD bination, exercising the right of en1Ïnent 
dOlnain to obtain right of ,va.y through the San 
Joaquin rancho, a valuable property of 108,000 ac-res, 
lying across the line of any road do\vn the coast, en- 
countered the opposition of the Southern Pacific, 
,vhich was also looking out a ronte for its coast line 
to San Diego. 
The Southern Pacific, like its older brother, the 
Central, was a good railroad builder. By its éndless 



ompany would ha,ve been able to complete their road, owing to its cost, is 
Jouhtful; but the main reason of its failure was the opposition of the South- 
ern Pacific, which finally, in 1878, purchased the road to Santa l\ionica at a 
low figure, it being in dIfficulties, and put an end to the hopes of its princi- 
pal projector and president, U. S. Senator John P. Jones, who had large 
interests ill that quarter. Says Huntington in his Letters, p. IGü, 'Some of 
my associates in Cal. seem to think it is no interest to us to control this road. 
In that I am not agreed, as I believe the difference between making that 
road for or against us will be every year half what it has cost us.' On p, 
172 he says: 'I have paid Jones $100,000, as Crocker telegraphed me it 
would be safe to do so;' and on p. 181, 'We owe Senator Jones on his road 
$25,000, and the $70,000 S, 
. bonds,' from which it appears that Jones re- 
ceived $195,000 for the Santa :Monica road; but he lost his investments in 
that town, which was ruined. 
25 On the 21st of Sept. 1885 was incorporated the Riverside, Santa Ana 
R. R, co., to run a line from San Bernardino via Riverside to Los Angeles, 
75 miles. Also. during 1886 was incorporated the San Bernardino and Los 
Angeles R. R., 40 miles to a connection with the L. A. and San Gabriel 
valley R. R. going east from Los Angeles. Also was incorporatel
 the San 
Bernarùino valley R. R" 10 miles to Redlands and east. Also was incorpo- 
rated the San Jacinto valley R. R., from Perris, on the Cal. Southern to San 
Jacinto, 25 miles. Also was incorporated the Los Angeles and Santa Monica. 
R. R., 17 miles from L. A, to Banona. Aho was incorporated the San Ber- 
nardino and San Diego R. R" from Oceanside on the Cal. Southern to Santa 
Ana, 50 miles. Also was incorporated the San Diego Central R, R., from 
San Diego to Cajon valley, 25 miles. AU these roads were organized in the 
Boston interest, and on the 1st of Jan. 1887 the L. A. and Ran Gabriel val- 
ley R. R. came under the same control, being consolidated. with these differ- 
ent organizations April 23, 1887, under the name of Cal. Central R, R., 
which gives the Atchison system 4GI miles of road, actual or early prospec- 
tive operation. Victor's Atchison S!J8tem, p. 8. 
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digging and blasting, its tunnelling,26 trestling, bridg-- 
ing, and track-laying, it has brought into cOlIllnunica- 
tiOll the extrerne northern and southern portions of 
the state, ,vithout encountering serious antagonisn1 27 


26 One of the greatest railroad tunnels on the continent is at San Fernanrlo, 
on the line of the Southern Pacific. The work was commenced in July 18ì5, 
and continued for more than a year, with gangs of men numbering 1,500 all- 
vancing from each end toward the centre. The length is 6,9ô--! feet, and the 
cost of the work was 9.bout $2,000,000. One feature of the tunnel is that it 
is approached at either end by a heavy up grade. and has a con
iderable 
stream of water running constantly out of its southern end. It runs under 
ridge':) and cañ()ns, the greatest depth ùeing GOO feet. 

7 One in:5tance of bloodshed only can he recorded, and in that no ùlame 
seems to attach to the company. About 1876 the settlers, 600 in number, 
petitioned congress to restore a portion of the land grant to the public, no 
railroad having been constructed on the route between Hollister, in San 
Benito county, and Goshen, in Tulare co., a distance of 140 miles. They 
represented that for a distance of 50 miles the route layover a level, salHly 
waste of little value, until by irrigating canals, constructed at their own ex- 
pense, it haLl been reclaimed and made fruitful; that subsequent to the:;e 
improvements the railroad company sUl'veyeù its line, and asked for patents 
to the odd sections, some of which were already occupieJ. Congressional 
committees reported scme for anti some against a forfeiture of the Jands, and 
the matter remained undetermined until 1878, eleven years after the land was 
granted. In April of that year a mass meeting was called at Hanford, in this 
region, where a settler's league was organized. The league expressed itself 
as willing to pay the price fixed by the government for railroad lands, namely 
$2,50 per acre; but declared the railroad company had no right to their homes 
and improvements, nor any right to require payment for the same from 
those who had made the improvements. On a ùemand from the league to 
htl\Te their land-grader removed, the railroad company brought suits of eject- 
ment against settlers on i
 patented lands
 and obtained judgment in the 
U. S. circuit court in December. Previous to this decision, however, 80 or 
]00 men, with masks to conceal their identity, repaired. to the house of Ira 
Hodge, a purchaser of railroad land, five miles from Hanford, and ordering 
out the family, burned down the dwelling. Another purchaser, Perry U. 
Phillip:5, was treated in the same manner, and a settler }Jlaced in possession. 
Soon after these acts a military company was formed. In July 18ï9 a party 
of men, mounted and disguised, made a midnight visit to a house where it was 
suspected that certain obnoxious persons were lodged. Their visit was taken 
as a Itlenace. In l\lay 1880, no compromise having been affected, U. S. 
:Marshal Poole in lmdertaking to place purchasers of railroad lands in pos- 
seSSIOn, was resisted by an armed force, and a battle resulted, in which eight 
persons were killed or wounded, namely .James Harris, Iver Knutson, J. \V. 
Henrlerson, Archibald :McGregory, Daniel Kelly, and E. Haymaker, settlers, 
wounded; \Yalter J, Crow and ,M. D. Hartt, purchasers of railroad lana, 
killed. It was shown at the inquest that at the time of the colli
,ïon l\Iar:;hal 
Poole, in company with land-grader Clark, and Crow antI Hartt, -purchasers 
of railroad lands, had set out in the street the household guods of \V. B. 
Braden, and were proceeding to cvict other families. The coroner's jury 
resolved that 'the responsibility of the shedding of innocent blood rests u}Jon 
the Southern Pacific railroad company,' and the feeling throughout the state 
was strongly adverse to the company's course. It was shown, however, upon 
the trial of those persons engaged in resisting the marshal, that the settlers 
had set themselve:::; up as the rightful owners, regardless of the patents held 
hy the railroad company, and had organized a military force which patrolled 
the streets on h..,rseback, with masks over their faces; that they warned 
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fr01l1 the people. It has indeed outgro,vn its older 
brother, in 1885 assuming the control of ooth systelns 


away one purchaser of railroad land, turning the occupant out of doors; that 
it was not known who walS the attacking party on the fateful 10th of May; 
but that the settlers deliberately murdered Crow after the first fury of the 
fight was over. But 
uch was the scntiment regar(ling the right of the 
Southern Pacific c0mvany to hold the land graut, that the only crime charged 
against the men who participated in the tragedy of Brewer's rancho was that 
of resisting the U. S. marshal. For this J. J. Doyle, James N, Patterson, 
J. D. Purcell, \Y. L. Pryor, and'Villiam Braden were sent to prison ill 
an 
José, January 24, 1881, where they remained several months, during which 
time they were the recipients of much kindness and attention from the citi- 
zens of that v1ace. On returning to their houses they were met by 3,000 
peovle assembled at Hanford park to tender their sympathy aud approval. 
Upon the platform erected for the orators of the day sat the released vrisoners 
and their families with the families of those killed in the defence of their 
homes. Letters were read from congressmen Bcrry and Ferrel and Senator 
Tinnin of the California delegation in "\tVashington; speeches were made, and 
resolutions offered. 
Previous to this demonstration the railroad company offered to reduce the 
price of land 12
 per cent. :Most of the settlers made application to rent, 
hoping that the government would come to their re::.cue; but the leases when 
sent to them contained an agreement to apply the rent of 1880 on the vur- 
chase of the land, &t the reduction offered, and were rejected by the settlers, 
who still warned away the agents of the comp&ny. In April, previous to the 
culminating e\Tellt above described, the legislature passed a joint resolution 
asking' congressional aid in behalf of a large number of settlers upon gov- 
ernment lanù, in what is known as the :Mussel Slough district, in Tulare 
county, Cal.' The preamble averred that 'nearly 2,000 settlers, acting in 
good faith with the said government, and trusting to its full protection, did 
settle upon what, at the time of settlement, was supposed to be, anlI what 
they claim was of right, vacant, unclaimeù, unoccupieu, and unreserved gov- 
ernment land;.... and whereas the Southern Pacific railro:l.cl cOlUvany, or a 
branch of the same, having obtained a charter to construct a road on a route 
entirely different from the one now running through said l\lussel Slough dis- 
trict, and having obtained a grant of land from the federal government to 
aid ill the construction of the sanH
, which said grant could not have been 
included in any of the lands of the :Mussel Slough country, had the railroad 
company adhered to the route first located, did, after the private settlements 
referred to above, get a modification of its charter, change its route to the 
present one, running through the heart of the Mussel Slough country, so as 
to include the lands then and now occupied by these settlers in opposition 
to the said railroad company; and whereas the United States court, Sawyer 
presiding, has recently decided that the said grant to the railroad company 
was ill presente,and not conditional upon location of route and filing lllap of 
same, in face of the uniform decision of the commissioners of the general 
land-office for a number of years; and whereas, as the result of sai(l decision, 
about 1,800 innocent settlers, many of whom are poor men, with their wives 
and children, are in danger of being turned out of their homes, whi.ch they 
have built up around them by their indomitable industry and perseverance, 
and which have become valuable, not by the building of the said railroad 
alone, but principally by the construction of several hundred thou
and dol- 
hI's' worth of canals and ditches, which have been commenced and completed 
by the individual efforts of these settlers, unaided from any (luartcl'; he it 
resolved by the senate and assembly of the state of California, that our sen- 
ators be instructed and our representatives be requested, to use their best 
endeavors to widen the scope of the bill introduced in congress hy S. S. 
Cox of New York, February 3d, in relation to railroads, so as to afford the 
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under its one naIlIe, besides extending its operations 
to the Atlantic states. 
The uniforlnly successful enterprises of the direc- 
tors show not only that they had Inoney to operate 
with, but that they were notable financiers. The 
length of their \vhu]e systelll of roads aggregates 
nearly 7,500 n1Ïles. They control or O\Vll, \y holly or 
in part, [nore than forty railroad corporations in Cali- 
fornia, besides coal Inine
, express cOlnpallies, steanl- 
ship conJpanies, street railways, hotel
, and to\vn-sites, 
an in their corporate capacity. :\lore than $95,000,- 
000 were expended for construction in 1880-1884, 
up\vards of $30,000,000 being paid for labor alone. 28 
The railroad associates haye, of course, found it less 
profitable to construct long roads through unimproved 
stctíons of the state and aJjoining territories, than 
\vas the case earlier in their career. Previous to 
the consolidation of the Western and Central Pacific 
and other roads in 1870 the Central had earned $20,- 
238,918.13. Its consolidations brought it $5,000,000. 
Between 1870 and 1882 it earned $113,464,579.13, 
about forty per cent being expended in operating the 
roads. Out of the residue there ,vas paid the in tere
t 
on the first lllortgage and other bonds. About $4,- 
000,000 ,vent to the purchase of the road frol11 San 
}-'rancisco to Gilroy and the Los .Angele
 and San 
Pedro roads, anJ an ullkno\vl1 an10unt into other 
undertakings. The Pacific Ilnprovelnent COlnpany 
received for constructing the road from l\Iojave to the 
Needles paynlent in bonds to the amount of $6,062,- 
000, at the rate of $25,000 a lllile, ar 1 d stock to the 
atnount of $7,275,200, at the rate of $30,000 a 11lile, 
for 24:2 n1Ïlès, or at an average cost of sOlnething over 
$24,000 per lllile. The Southern Pacific of Arizona 


relief indicated above, and if this be impracticable, that our congressmen be 
requested, if possible, to procure national aid through the attorney-general 
in having the question of the owner::;hip of these lancls, as between the settlers 
and the railroad company, finally determined in the supreme court of the 
United States.' Gal. Stat., 1880, 250-1. 
28 .A. .J..V. 1'owne, Railroad 1'r:msportation and COJtstruction, 
IS., pp. 25, r. 
23. 
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paid to this company $25,000 pf'r n1Ïlc in Londs, and 
$ L 99, 950 in capital stock -par yaluc of stocks and 
bOilds being $lU,9Ð5,000.29 
According to the statell1ent furnished the United 
States rail\vay conlnlissioners 30 by tl1e president of the 
Central Pacific, the total receipts of that cOIHpallY 
froln 1864 to ] 884 an10untcd to $
77,347,789.67, and 
the total expenditure to $239,G 12,278. 24, the re- 
Illainder being a surplus of profits. This estinlate 
includes land sales and all transactions on accouut of 
the road, except sales of stock. The capital Btock of 
the Central Pacific was increased froln $20,000,000 
in 1865 to $100,000,000 in 1878. The first stock 
sold after the consolidation of 1870 ,vas 20,000 shares 
to D. D. Colton in 1874. The first sale in the N e\v 
York lnarket \vas in 1880, ,vhen 50,000 shares \vere 
sold to an eastern syndicate. 
The capital stock of the Southern Pacific, ,vhich 
in 1870 ,vas $40,000,000, ,vas increased to $90,000,000 
before the branch to the Needles ,vas constructed, and 
is now $150,000,000. Its earnings in 1879 an)ounted 
to $2,878,356.60, which ,vent to pay interest on its 
bonds and taxes,S1 the bonded debt of the road Lcing 
then $29,000,000. 
The \veak point in the ,,,hole nlagnificent schelne 
is the aCCUU1 ulation of indebtednetìs. But the great 
railroa.d builders ,,,ill be in an excellent financial con- 
dition shoulJ they succeed in inducing the governlnent 
to accept their tern1S in the pending final settlenlcnt 
of their indebtedness to the country. l'he first real 
effort of the governlnent to secure paY-Input ,vas Lyan 
alneucltnent to the Pacific Railroad acts of 1862 and 
1864, 11lade J\Iay 7, 1878, establishing a sinking fund 
into ,vhich should be paid half the al110unt due annu- 


29 Colton 'VR Rtanford et al. Plaintiff',,; El'., 3G8-75. 
3i!J A n,'i/VCI' of tlte Central p(lrijic Railroad Corupuuy, submitted by Leland Stan- 
ford, P I'e.-Ûdp nt, .J uly 1887, pp. 129-3
. 
31 This is Crocker's evidence. ld" Deft's El'., p. 9074. He says that 
neither the \Vestern Dew'lopment co., the Amador It, It., the Berkeley 
Branch R. R" the Ca!. Pacific R. R., nor the Colorado Steam Na.vigation co. 
paid any ùi viùenùs, unless the last a small one. 
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ally fr0111 the United States for Inail and other ser- 
vices, "V hile the other half should be applied to the 
liquidation of the interest paid by the govern111ent on 
its bonds. In addition, t,venty-five per centuln of the 
net earnings of the cOIllpany 'v ere required to be paid 
into the treasury, in default of \vhieh no dividend 
could be voted or received, forfeiture of its franchise 
being the penalty of a failure to observe the require- 
luents of the la,v. 
In regard to the question of the Cf\utral Pacific 
C0l11pany's indebtedness to the governlnent, and for 
sever&l years before the people, it is asked, on the one 
hand: "Thence came the nleans by ,vhich four tHen, 
with only n10derate private fortunes, ,vere enaLled to 
build. buy, o,vn, and operate all the roads belunging 
to the Central and Southern systen1s? In 1869, be- 
fore the last spike had been driven at Proillontory, 
the railroad quartet, besides o,vuing the road, had re- 
ceived as a loan $24,000,000 of governlnent bondð, 
fornling a second nlortgage on the road, together \vith 
$-100,000 of San 
--'rancisco bonds as an unconditional 
gift, $550,000 of county bonds, and $2,100,000, paid, 
or to be paid, by the state of California, in the \vay of 
interest, in return for services to be rendereJ by the 
cOlnpany. All this in addition to the land sub:Údy of 
Inore than 9,000,000 acres. Granted that lllore than 
eighty per cent of the land subsidy ,vas ,,,"orthless, as 
consisting either of Inountain or desert; granted that 
,vhen the bonds \vere issued they could only be con- 
verted into gold at a heavy sacrifice; nevertheless the 
Sacralnento syndicate, after receiving these subsidies, 
together \yith the incolne on their road, should at least 
have fulfilled their obligations to the governlnent. 
On the other hand, the directors point, first of all, 
to the saving effected to the governlnent in transpor- 
tation charges. From the con1pletion of the Central 
and Union Pacific to the 31st of Dcceu1ber, 1885, 
the total sunl paid to both roads for United States 
freight, supplies, Inails, munitions of ,val', troops, and 
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passengers anloullted to $20,9G3,313, ,vhile for the 
sarne period of only less than 17 years, the charges at 
ante-railroad rates \yould have been $lGO,311,054, 
thus making a total saving of $139,347,741. The 
bonds issued, \vith accrued interest to date, less what 
has I>een repaid by the t\VO cOlnJxlnies, ,yould repre- 
sent, at the latter date, a total of $8G,685,907, still 
leaying in their favor a balance of $52,6Gl,834 in ex- 
CCSR of both bonds and interf\st. J\foreover, for trans- 
portation services rendered by the railroads nothing 
is paid by the government, the entire sun1 being rc- 
tained in payment of bonds and interest. Nor in this 
estin1ate has anv allo\vance been Inade for the enor- 
lnous increase i;l the ,veight of Inail Inatter, froln 
1,000 pounds daily, just before the cOlupletion of the 
railroad, to 30,000 pounds in 1885. 32 
As to the present relations between the Central 
Pacific and the governnlent, it is clailned by the forn10f 
that, according to the reports of governnlent officials, 
appointed annually, since 1878, to inquire into the 
affairs of the COlnpany, including that of the Pacific 
Railway cornn1ission, all the legal obligations to the 
governnlent, arising froln the issue of bonds or other- 
wise, have been faithfully discharged. " But," as the 
president of tbe C0111pany ren1arks, "beyond these ob- 
ligations on either side, ,vhich ,yere nall1ed in the con- 
tract a.cts anù in the la\vs relating thereto, there \vcre 
certain inlplied promises of benefits on either side, on 
\vhich the ternlS of the contract a.s to the loan of 
bonJs, as ,veIl as the Inanner and tilne of their pay- 
111ent \vere based. The facts as to these pron1Ïses and 
the ,vay they have been fulfilled nlust receive full 
consideration in any fair plan that ma.y be proposed, 
looking to the settlcluent of the a.ffairs bet\veen the 
COJnpany and the United States." 33 . 
But for the passage of the Thurll1an act, In 1878, 


32 Relations lJetween the Cf'nt1'al p((('ijic Rrril1'oad Company and tlte United 
State8 Government. SUl'Izma'J'Y of Facts. 1889, 
33 Id., p. 6. 
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whereby the governlnent assuuHJd control of the COUl- 
pany's debt, th3 directors assert that the bonùs and 
interest ,youl(} have been fully paid at luaturity fran1 
the proceeds of a sinking fund estaLlisheù for that 
purpose. But through injudicious iuvesbnents of the 
sinking-funù JllOney in the hands of the secretary of 
the treasury, a loss has already ensued to the conl- 
p:'lny of 11101'e than $2,000,000, and this ,vithout any 
advantage to the governlnent. 
U uti! the nlaturity of the debt, it \vas at least inl- 
plied that the governnlent ,,",ould refrain fronl granting 
subsidies to cOlnpetitive lines, and by doing so they 
haye 'largely decreased the earnings uf the Central 
Pacific. l\loreover, these earnings have been further 
reduced Ly the cornpetition of the Canadian Pacific, a 
line heavily subsidized by the don1Ínion governrnent, 
and not under the restrictions of the interstate COffi- 
Inerce la,v. Under such cOlnpetition the average net 
earnings of the road have fallen of late considerably 
belo\v $1,000,000 a year, and thus the value of the 
gOyernlnellt's lien has been seriously inlpail'ed. 
Such are a fe,v of the statenlents alleged on either 
siùe as to this difficult and long-vexed question. On 
the one hand, it is asserted that the Central Pacific has 
disregarded it contracts; that it has denied and still 
denies its obligations to the governillent, assulning 
that in equity it o,ves nothing, because the country 
has been so largely benefited hy the cOll1pletion of the 
first overland railroad. On the other, it is clainled 
that all the company's obligations and contracts have 
been duly fulfilled; that the subsidies \vere granted on 
the understanding that they should build a road to 
be n1anaged and o,vned by then)sel Yes, for the indi- 
vidual profit of the stockholders, and that there is 
nothing in the language of the statutes that ,vill 
fairly adn1Ít of any other construction. '\Vhile it is 
not disputed that the several acts of congress }})ight 
have been draughted Inore judiciously, it should be re- 
melubered that at the time they ,vere enacted it ,vas 
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the general opinion, not only of congress, but of the 
people of the United States, that a transcontinental 
railroad ,vas a national necessity, and that unusual in- 
tlucclnents should be offered to insure its construction. 
111 conclusion, let us hear the opinion of the Pacific 
rail\va.r cOllnnission, appointed in April 1887, to in- 
quire into the afl11Ïrs of the Pacific railroads, and to 
report to congress a plan ,vhereby a settlelnent lnight 
be IHade bct,vecn the cOIIJpanies and the governlnent. 
"By the act of 1864," say the conl!nissioller
, "all of 
the bond-aided cOll1panies were required to apply fi,-e 
per cent of their net earnings to the payulent of the 
interest accrued on their debts to the United States. 
By the act of l\Iay 7, 1878, the requircillent ,vas in- 
creased as to the Union and Central Pacific cOlnpanies 
to t,venty-five per cent of the net earnings. In the 
opinioll of the COlllll1ission, these requiren1ents haye 
heen fully satisfied." ..L\..nd, says its chief accountant, 
after a careful exanlÍnation of the Central's books: 
"The cOlnpany haye up to the present tillle cOlnplied 
\vith all the requirenlents of the la,vs prescril)ing pay- 
lllents to the United States, and an delnands of the 
government have been promptly nlet."
! 


\Vhatever rnay have been the shortcomings of the 
railroad associates, no\v that the dust of controversy 
is c]earing a,vay, and Inalice and prejudice are losing 
their influence, it ,viH at least be adluitted that they 
ha ye Leen J11en of rernarkable enterprise and adnÚnis- 
trative talent. In the eastern, no less than in the 
southern states, the Southern Pacific has already 
secured a foothold, appearing even in Connecticut 


<:4 Id., p. 13. The labors of the commission extended over some nineteen 
months, their report being transmitted to the president Dec. I, 1888. 
he 
examination of witnesses and documents touching the Central PacIfic 
was conducted mainly in New York and San Francisco; but a:s the com- 
mis:;ioners state, 'they also examineel witnesses at a vast number of loc,al 
points, for the purpose of ascertaining the relations existing between the dIf- 
ferent railroa,ls and the local communities, and of giving full ana ahundant 
opportunity to all persons who had husiness r('lations with these roads to 
sta te their viewd anù m3.ke known their complaints.' 
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and ICentl1cky charters. By leasing and construct- 
ing railroads it controls 1,030 n1Íles between N e\vport 
N e\vs and l\Iezllphis. }Ir Huntington has constructed 
a bridge over the ()hio river costing $3,000,000, and 
tunneUeJ through seven miles of rock on this line-a 
n)ost difficult piece of engineering. The Occidental 
and. Oriental Stean1ship cOlllpany running its véssels 
to China, and the Colorado Steam Navigation com- 
pany on the gulf of California and lo\ver Colorado 
river, \vere among the navigation properties controlled 
by the Central and Southern Pacific. There is no\v 
a line of steall1erS to Liverpool or Queenstown from 
San Francisco, the Huntington line, controlled by the 
sc:nne cornpanies, and a line of steamers to Brazil fronl 
N e\v York, \v hich pays a handsome dividend on the 
stock. 3j 


In previous chapters allusion has been made to tbe 
relations between the railroad and the state lcgi
la- 
ture. About 18G6 the public prints assailed the pas- 
senger and freight tariffs as too high, ten 36 cents a 
mile being charged for passage, and proportionally 
high rates for freight. The legislature \vas besought 
to interfere and to regulate these charges. In 1868 
a bill ,vas introduced in the state senate for the pur- 
pose of establishing certain rates by la\v, and. regu- 
'lating other nlatters. The railroad company argued: 
'" You have your goods and yourselves carried at all 
seasons of the year ,vithout delay in one fourth 
the t,ilne forn1erly consulned, and at about one fourth 
of the expense. Your property is greatl.y enhanced 
in value, and your h01nes brought practically to 


15 lIuntiJ1[Jton, :MS., 46. . 
36 St. Louis Republican, June 2, 18G9. S. F. Bulleti1
, Oct. 1, 1869. Other 
authorities make the passenger rate, probably on through tickets, eight cents 
per mile, and freight $48 per ton from S. F, to Elko, and $70 per tOll to Salt 
Lake. Sac. Reporter, Feb. 10, 1869. The freight reaching S. F. by cars ill 
the month of June 1871 was 24,4G9,G93 pounds, of which nearly fifty per 
cent was from east of Omaha. Taking 10,000,000 pounds as a fair monthly 
average, there would be 60,000 tons, or enough to load 60 ships of 1,000 tons 
each. 


RIST. CAL., VOL. VII. 40 
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San Francisco, the great outlet and inlet of C0J11- 
U181'Ce for the state. Yet, despite these ad\'ant3ges 
alrcaJy reaped, and \vhich are but a foretaste of those 
greater ones to be enjoyed on the cornpletion of the 
tran
continental road, you complain loudly of charges 
only reasonable, \vhen the cost of the road and its 
equipnH
nts, \vith all other expenses, are taken into 
account. If the legis1ature reduces the present rates 
one third, as it is asked to do, the conJpany lllust cease 
to build eastward, and derive no profit fro In the oper- 
ation of the road already cOlnpleted." 
Others asserted that tho legislature had no right 
to lueddle \\'ith the Inanagelnent of this railroad, be- 
cause it \yas a national \Yo
k, congress being the body, 
if any, \vhich \vou]d be justified in restraining or con- 
trolling its action; and the question \vas rai
ed as to 
ho\v California \vas to legislate, and not Nevada or 
other states; and ho\v conHicting legislation by differ- 
ent states \vas to he reconciled, thus raising the ques- 
tion \vhich lnany years after\vard \vas settled by the 
interstate c01l1r:nlssion ]a,v of congress. Gradually 
fares and freights caIne to be reduced to a schedule 
ll)Ore near thãt \vhich the public denlanded, but dis- 
critnination in freights \vas cOlnplained of at all points 
interlnediate between San 
Francisco and Ogden, and 
on the Southern Pacific. In 1876 the legislature 
pa
sed a-n act proviJing for conl1nissioners 
f trans- 
portation, to be appointed by the governor, to hold 
office for t\VO years, \v hose duty it should be to 
exalnine roads and bridges and report negligence in 
repairs; and to notify the cOlupany to attend to peti- 
tions for the establishment of ne\v side-tracks for the 
aCCOlTIlnodation of the people, or to bring an action in 
case of refusal. By this la\v corporations were re- 
quired to file statenlcnts under oath of their tariffs 
and rates of freight, passage llloney, anù all manner 
of charges, \vith copies of their rules Etuel regulations 
and instructions to enlployés; and it \vas declared un- 
la\vful for corporations to increase any rates above 
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those in use on the 1st of January, 1876. They were 
required to furnish inforruation of the condition of 
their roads and their lnanagement, \vith copies of 
leases, contracts, and agreenlents \vith express or 
other ttansportion companies, all of which \V8re to be 
laid before the legislature. In this act extortion ,vas 
defined as dernanding or receiving bet\veen any t\VO 
stations rnore than for the sanle service ,vas specified 
in the tariff of fares and freight on fi]e \vith the board 
of transportion COlll111issioners; and unjust discrim- 
ination as Jen}anding or receiving less than the tariff 
on file ,vith the conllllÍssioners. 37 It was also tnade 
unla\vful for railroad cOlnpanies to grant free passes 
over their roads except to persons in their enlploy, 
destitute persons, public nlessengers, troops, and other 
persons entitled under the existing laws to be trans- 
ported frpe of charge, and to the transportation com- 
nlissioners., The penalties attached to violations of 
the la\v \vere, for extortion, three times tho alIlount 
of the danlages sustained, "\vith the costs of suit; for 
discrirnination, to pay $1,000 for each offence; for 
issuing passes, a forfeit of $100 for each offence, one 
half to go go the state treasury, the other half to the 
infornler; and it ,vas the duty of the commissioners 
to prosecute these suits. 38 The act \vas alnended in 
1877 -8. 
The chief effect of the several statutes was to bring 


37 Colton, in 1877, wrote to Huntington: '1 do not know what the coun- 
try i::; comivg to. Last week they pai5sed a lJill through both houses of the 
legÜJature-which the governor will sign------;-reducing E>treet railroad fares to 
fh-e cent::;.' But he added, as if to console his correspondent, 'I do not think 
this legislature will hurt us very much, for we looked at that matter in ad- 
vance; but if we bad not looked after the senate, they would try to steal all 
we hall before their adjournment.' Colton 
'.-; Stanford et at, 734G. 
38 The material for this chapter was gathered nut only from the newsp:lpcr 
files of a quarter of a century, innumerable pamphlets, the gO\-ernment 
documents, and the state archives, hut equally from the testimony of per- 
sons employed in confidential relations by the company, and by statements 
and explanations voluntarily maùe hy the member.::; of the company. I have 
been greatly a::;sisted by an epitome of the business history of the Southern 
Pacific cOlflpa
lY furnished by ,Mr A, N. Towne, general ITlanager of the 
Pacific system, and by notes furnished by E. H. ,Miller, secretary of the 
Southern Pacific. Tha constant difficulty has been an excess of matter, 
rather than a lack of material. 
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out n10re prominently the existence of alleged abuses 
through the reports of the comnlissioners. 
It is a fact in California cOffirnercial history that 
hardly could the reader of a city daily, or a country 
weekly, open his ne,vspaper, ,vithout finding therein 
SODle c0111plaint against railroad nlanagenlent, espe- 
cially applying to freight charges. It \vas not al,vays 
that this tariff was too high, especially to the o,vner 
of through freight, but it \vas the systeu1 that was 
rebelled against. In order to increase its business, at 
was alleged, rates \vere lower to the eastern shipper, 
\vho had l110re goods to be carried, than to the Cali- 
fornia shipper, ,vho had less. One effect of this 
discrirnination was to strangle at its birth any Inanu- 
facturing enterprise which ailned at business outside 
of the st.ate. Again, a Inanufactured article nlight 
have been ilnported at a certain rate, and the raw ma- 
terial at half that price; and 'v hen some enterprising 
man thought he saw an opportunity to start a profit- 
able nJanufacture, and ordered a car-load of the ra,v 
material, he found hirnself charged as llluch freight as 
he had formerly paid for the imported manufactured 
article. It was also a comrnon ground of complaint 
that much higher rates \vere charged for short than for 
long distances, for snlall than for large quantities, and 
especially that discrirnination \vas Inade bet,veen com- 
petitive and non-conlpetitive points. Not that the 
conlpany had any design to crush out enterprise, for 
such a policy ,,,"auld have been suicidal; but that, 
,vith too little regard for the Jnerchant or producer, 
they \vere apt to fix the rates on a given article at 
"all it \vould bear." 
On the other hand,39 the directors ans,vered that 
they ,vere only doing ,vhat for years the merchants 


39 , We are informed,' said the commissioners, 'that the minority com- 
missioner has reported, as proveJ, an interminable succession of alleged 
discriminations, preferences, and advantages, granted for corrupt or im- 
proper pnrposes, and violations of duty of a similar character. \\T e must 
respectfully protest against such conclusion, because it is based on no evidence 
worthy the name.' 
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and producers themsel \res had done, and that in 
their dealings ,vith the ,public they were guided by 
the saIne 1110tives and considerations as those "\vho 
denounced them. Just as the merchant sells his 
goods dearer by the pound than by the ton; asks 
n10re ,v hen the market is barely supplied than ,vhen 
it is glutted; asks more ,vhen he is a\vare that his 
custolncr must buy of hin1; so the railroad charges 
higher freights on slnall than on large shipments; 
charges 11101'e in proportion for short than for long 
distances, and ,vhere goods are conveyed between 
sn1all,_ isolated stations, demands a higher rate than 
bet\veen ternlinal points. Here, it 111ight be said, are 
sin1ple business propositions, in perfect harlnony ,vith 
business la \VS and business ethics; and to the railroad 
n1aH, no less than to the nlerchant, the producer, or 
the 111anufacturer, should be conceded the right to 
exercise a discrin1Ïnative judgn1ent. 
Such 111atters, in the opinion of lTIOst railroad men, 
are best left to cOlupetition; or at least they form 
no proper subject for legislation; for legislation of 
this character is apt to be extren1ely dangerous, forc- 
ing corporations in self-protection into the lobbies of 
the legislature or the r00111S of COlTIn1Ïttees. }Iore- 
over, as it has been \vell relnarked, the adjustn1ent of 
legal fares or freights seldon1 acts as a remedy for the 
evils against \v hich such n1easures are directed, be- 
cause the InaxÌnlulll is usually fixed so high that it is 
to the cOlnpany's interest to establish lo\ver rates. 
Such atteillpts, ho\vever excellent in theory, are 
rarely successful in practice, since fe\v can foresee the 
effect of competition, of increase in production, of 
facilities in operating, or of the constant changes in 
con11nercial conditions. As a rule, it is the conviction 
of those 'v ho have 1110st carefully studied this matter, 
that the expansion and requireuJents of trade \vill 
al ways nullify the provisions of special enact-ments, no 
matter bo\v skilfully prepared. 
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He \vho \vould endeavor to present the railroad 
question ilnpartially cannot ignore the LeuefitR \vhich 
ha ve resulted to the state fr0111 railroad devclopluent. 
To those ,vho have built up our railroad systen1 lnust 
be ascribed llluch of the prosperity \vhich is no\v en- 
joyed, since by making a public use of a portion of 
their gains they have given to the people a share in 
the proceeds of their enterprises. Not to adtnire the 
result \vould be churlish. It is a boon to the state 
that, even in self-preservation, the Southern Pacific, 
after choosing a route through the richest unsettled 
lands in the southern counties, should seek to pronlote 
immigration to those sections, and should construct 
tributary roads to develop their resources and create 
business for itself. 
The older settlers in southern California rernetnber 
the time-not lTIOre than a quarter of a century ago 
-\vhcn a single train .\vould have carried every hu- 
man being that jived ,vithin a score of tniles of the 
present line of the Southern Pacific bet\veen Fort 
Y un1a and San Bernardino. Several trains a day are 
no\v required to accon1ffiodate the traffic of this re- 
gion. l\iany portions of the San Joaquin valley \vere 
then considered \vorthless, ,vhile anything n10re than 
a dollar an acre \vas considered an extravagant price, 
even for the choicest tracts. Thousands of square 
n1iles, before occupied as sheep and cattle ranges, are 
no\v valued at fronl $20 to $200 an acre, and produc- 
ing goodly crops of grain and fruit, \vith facilities for 
cheap and rapid transportation to 11larket. A space 
of ten iniles on either side of the line \vould contain 
about 3,000,000 acres, and since the" opening of the 
railroad its value has been enhanced by at least 
$50,000,000. Such to\vns as Fresno and Visalia, 
which formerly ex isted only on paper, nutnber their 
thousands of inhabitants, and already take rank as 
agricultural and comnlercial centres. 
Said General Sherman, in his report to the secre- 
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tary of ,var, in 1883: "No person who has not been 
across the continent by the several routes can possiLly 
cornprehend the change no\v in progress there. 
Nearly t\VO thirds of the d0111ain of the United 
States lies ,vest of the :Nlississippi, and at the close 
of the civil ,var the greater part of it was occupied by 
,vild beasts, buflalo, elk, antelope, and deer, and by 
,vilder Indians. N o ,v, by the indornitable courage, 
industry, and thrift of our people, this vast region has 
been reduced to a condition of cOluparative civilization. 
Three great railroads no,v traverse the continent, \vith 
bran
hes innu111erable, and a fourth is n1aking rapid 
progress. States, territories, cities, and to\yns have 
grow'Il up; neat cattle have already displaced the 
buffalo; horse;:; and sheep have displaced the elk, deer, 
and antelope; and crops of wbeat, rye, barley, and 
oats are no\v grO\Vll in regions believed hitherto to be 
desert or inaccessible. This is the real cause of the 
great prosperity ,vhich no\v blesses our country and 
s\vells the coffers of our national treasury." 


Whatever lnay be the judgment of posterity as to 
the chara'cter and policy of the railroad associates, \ve 
,,,,ho are living to-day cannot deny that to their bold- 
ness of enterprise is due, in no slnall nleasure, the great- 
ness and prosperity of this our ,vestern cOlnrl1on\vealth. 
If they cannot as yet afford to establish such rates as 
obtain in the 1110re densely peopled sections of the 
union, the tendency of these rates is steadily down- 
ward. 
The time has gone by ,vhen any single Jine can 
entirelv crush out conlpctition. The Southern road 
v _ 
is already forced to cOlnpete for transcontinental travel 
and transportation, and for a part of the state traffic, 
which necessity ,viII only increase its efficiency. As 
railroad builders no c01l1pany has ever surpassed the 
Central Pacific under ,vhatever nalne it chooses to be 
known. Their works are monumental as ,yell as 
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co]ossal, the peculiar circurllstances attending their 
beginning giving them a place in history ,vhich can- 
not be ignored. 
'Vithin the last few" years, and more in 1889 than 
in any other year, the Southern and Central lines 
have felt SOIlle\vhat severely the con1petition of the 
Canadian Pacific. Further cOlnpetition is also in 
store through the building into this state of the 
Union Pacific,40 \vhich has consolidated its Utah lines 
under a single Inanagelnent, has secured the control 
of ,vhat ,vas forn1erly kno\vn as the Oregon Rail\vay 
and Navigation, or as more C0l111110nly termed, the 
Oregon short line, and by an agreenlent with the 
Chicago and North ,vestern, secured a continuous route 
from Portland to Chicago. At a meeting of the 
transcontinental association, the Southern cornpany 
succeeded in having the differentials of its northern 
cornpetitor reduced; but in the Union Pacific, \vhich 
was expected to reach San Francisco before the close 
of 1890, it ,viII have a conlpeting line, asking no differ- 
entials, but silnply deruanding to share in the traffic 
of the coast. With its 'Vast resources and its enter- 
prising 111anagenlent. the Southern Pacific has thus 
tar held the field against all ri vals, except for the 
dominion line; but this, of course, it could not hope 
to retain indefinitely. 
At the annual meeting of the Southern Pacific 
company, on the 9th of April, 1890, Senator Leland 
Stanford resigned the presidency, and ,vas elected 
chairrnan of the ne,vlyorganized executive conln1ittee, 
thus being relieved of much detail ,vork, ,vhile retain- 
ing a general supervision of the affairs of the road. 
His successor was C. P. Huntington, \vith Charles F. 
Crocker, A. N. To\vne, and J. C. Stubbs, respectively . 
first, second, and third vice-presidents. C. N. Lansing 
secretary and controller, T. Hopk.ins treasurer, N. T. 


40 The contract for building the first section was let in November 1889. 
S. F. Chronicle, Dec. 29, 1889. 
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SnÚth a
sistant treasurer, and C. T. I{rebs assistant 
secretary.-4.1 


At Los Angeles four and in San Diego three dif- 
ferent conlpanies ,vero forn1ed in 1889 for railroad 
building to various points. And yet two of the roads 
already in operation, the Southern Califol'nia-a con- 
solidation of the California Central, California South- 
ern, and Redondo Beach roads-and. the Los Angeles 
and Pacific ,vere losing 1110ney, the latter p
ssing into 
the hands of a receiver. 
Of the San Diego} Cuyalnaca, & Eastern railroad, 
intended to intercept the Sunset line at Los PalInos, 
and the Atlantic and Pacific at the Needles, thirty 
ll1iles had been conlpleted in J\Iarch 1889, and a loan 
of over $6,000,000 obtained to proceed ,vith the \york. 
During the same year the Los Angeles, San Diego, 
& Y un1a Rail \vay C0111pany ,vas organized, and ,vork 
begun at San Diego in the directiQn of Fort YU111a, a 
second line being built to Escondido, and a third to 
Del Mar. FroJn Los Angeles a road ,vas being built 
to Port Huenenle, and a second to San Bernardino. 
But the event of the year ,vas the entrance of the 
Union Pacific into California. \Vhat ,vill be the effect 
of another overland ]ine it is as yet in1possible to fore- 
see; but if it should reduce the rates of fare and freight, 



l Stanford still remained president of the Central Pacific, with C. P. 
Huntington, C. F. Crocker, anti A. N. Towne, first, second, allll third vice- 
presidents, T. Hopkins treasurer, and E. H. l\Iiller, 
T r, secretary and COll- 
troller. The following were the officials elected for the various ùranches oÏ 
the Southern Pacific: 
outhern Pacific R. l{, co. (as distinct from the South
 
ern Pacific co.), C. F. Crocker prest, T. Hopkins vice-prest, N. T. Smith 
treas" and J. L. 'Villcutt sec.; Geary st., Park, & Ocean H,. R. co., C. F. 
Crocker prest; Adam Grant vice-prest, N. T. Smith treas., J. L. \Villcutt 
sec.; Central R. R. co., C. F. Crocker prest, T. Hopkins vice-prest, N. T. 
Smith treas., J. L. 'Villcutt sec.; :Market st. n.. R. co" L. Stanford prest, 
C. F. Crocker vice-prest, N. T. Smith trear., and J. L. 'Yillcutt sec.; City 
R. R. co., C. F. Crocker prest, T. Hopkins vice-prest, N. T. Smith treas., 
J. L. 'Villcntt sec,; Cal. Pac. R, R. co" R. P. Hammond prest, N. T. Smith 
vice-prest, T. Hopkins treas., 'V. V. Huntington sec.; Northern Railway co., 
C. F. Crocker prest., T. Hopkins vice-prest, N. T. Smith treas., W. V. Hunt- 
ington sec.; Terminal Railway co., L. Stanford prest, C. F. Crocker, vice- 
prest, T. Hopkins treas., 'V. V. Huntington sec. S. F. Alta, April 10, 1890. 
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especial1y for the carriage of fruit, it ,vill, jndeed, be 
a COnSUl111nation Jl10st devoutly to be ,vishcd for. 42 


42 The material for this chapter was ga.thered not only from the newspaper 
files of a quarter of a century, innumerable pamphlets, thc governlllent ,locu- 
ments, ant! tho state archives, Lut equally from the testimony of per::sons 
employed in confidential relations Lj the company, and by statements 
antl cxpbllatioll::3 voluntarily made by two members at least of the company 
itself. I h:1ve 1)0e:l greatly assistetl by an epitome of the businc
s 11Ìstory of 
the 
outllCrll Pacific company furnishetl by ,Ï\lr A. N. Towne, general 1uana- 
ger of the l'acific E,Y3tem, allli by note3 furnished hy E. 11. :l\1iUer, secretary 
of the So:lthcrn racific. The eonctant difficulty has been an excess of 
matter rather tha:1 a lack of material. I have purposely avoided the lliscus- 
sion of the gO\"Crllment cbims, fir.3t, because it would require an amount of 
space which cannot b3 affordeJ; anel agai:l, hecause it is a national rather 
than a California question. .At prespnt the country is flooded with argu- 
ments on the side of the compa
lY prepared by Huntington and his able 
counsellor, Creed Haymond. I am prepared to admit that there are some 
'equities' on the side of the railroatl; but a130 to deny that ii the eOUJpany 
had kept to ib agreement from the first, and not expcnt1ed money and talent 
to prevent the payment of its debt, its case would have required the consid. 
eration of these equities. The neglect to provide for refunding t.he U. S. 
railroad Londs at a lower than six per cent has wt}rked a 10.33 to the company 
of a large amount; aIHl it must aho be evident that the sinking fund estab- 
lished l,y congress in 1878 has not bcen so invested by the secretary of the 
treasury as to help reduce the indebteùness of the railroad company. 
Among others connected with railroad, cable-road, and telegraph lines in 
Ca!., the following are wurthy of mention: 
T. L. Nesmith, formerly a director ill the Texas Pacific, is a native of 
Derry, N. H., and came to San Diego in uno, being soon afterw:trd appointed 
president of the bauk of S. D. alIll acting ill many public capacities. His 
Bon-in-Iaw i
 known to fame as Lt Greeley, the explorer. 
The railway question has becn a vital one to 8:1.11 Diego, and Chas S. 
Hamilton stamls prominently connected with it a3 the agent through whom 
the city reclaimed its lapsed grant to the Texas R, R. He W
l.s lJorn at 
:I\Iilan, Ohio, Dec. 12, 1847, and came to new S. Diego in 18G9, to be con- 
nected with its first general store, of which he soon afterward became the 
owner, latterly in partnership with his brothers. 
By the Towle brothers was constructed a road 20 miles long from the 
town of Towles, founded by them in 18G2, to connect with the ü. P. system, 
for which they furni::shell the lumb3r for a portion of the road-bet1. Allan 
Towle was born at Corinth, Vt, July 2ö, 18:;:3, and coming to Cal. in J85G, 
after three years of mining, engaged in the lumber busine
s, the output of 
the mills owneù by his firm being from 10,00D,OOO to 23,000,003 ft of lumber 
a year. 
One of the learling spirits in the efforts of Los Angeles for railroad com- 
munication was Thomas D. Mott, a natin
 of Saratoga co., N. Y., who came 
to Cal. in 18-19, and in 183
 to Los Angelcs, where, idcntifying himself with 
the democratic party, he hecame one of the party leaders in southern Cal. 
In IS71 he was elected to the state assemhly, amI in 187G was a delegate to 
the national convention which nominated Tilden for presiùent. . 
Among those who assist
d to build the :Market st railway, the first on
 III 
S. F., is John Hayes, who was born in Ireland in 1824, was educate,l in :Ne
 
York, and came to Cal. in 1830, soon afterward beginning a prospcrous bUSI- 
ness career at Sacramento. 
In ] S8S-9 an excellpnt cahle-ro;ld system, 21 miles in length, was huilt up 
by the Los Angeles CaLle !{ailway eompany, under the management of James 
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C.' Robinson, its vice-president. Mr Robinson is a native of Birkenhead, 
England, in which country, and ill lrelalHl and the U uited Btates, he has 
built a large number of street i'ailwclY8. During the ùÜmstrous tioOll::; of ISS9 
-
O, he succeeded in keeping his roaJs in Los Augeles 11 running order with 
but ::,light interruption, 
The :-;ecoIlll st cable-road. at Los Angeles was built by E. C. Burlingame, 
a nativ
 of 
1inIleapohs, who came \\ ith his parents to Cal. when 10 )'cars or 
age, soon afterward working on a farm ncar Compton, in Los Angeles co , 
and attending school as op'purtunity permitted. At 19, he Legan farming on 
his own account, but a few years later removed to the southern metrofolis. 
where he is highly appreciated for his sterling husiness qualities. 
One of the organizers of the AJta Cal. Tel. co. allJ other lines was Henry 
T. Holmes, a native of Lansingburg, N. Y., and among our Cal. pioneers. 
After a successful business career at Auburn and Sacramento, be estahlished 
in S
n Francisco the H. T. Holn
es Lime co., with works in 
anta. Cruz and 
El Dorado COUll ties. 
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IN the preceding volume I have given a general 
vie\v of gold Inining do\vn to 1856. The eight years 
previously covered include the period of greatest 
productiveness in the royallnetal, after 'v hich n1Ïniug 
became a lllore settled occupation, with the slo\ver re- 
turns of ordinary industries. Believing that a kno,vl- 
edge of the geology of the country ,vas essential to 
prOlnote lninin 5 ., in the base Inetals as \vell as in gold, 
the le:
isl3,ture of the state early 111ade appropriations 
for this object;I but it ,vas ultilnately learned that 


IThe legishture of 183
 appropriated $2,000 to pay Dr John B. Tra
k for 
a geologic1.1 report furni.;;he 1 by him, and. to enable him to prosecute further 
inve
tig ttion
 on this suhject. Cal. 8trlt, 1833, p. 144. The succeeding leg- 
islature appropriated 
:),OJ3 to ena,hle Dr Trask to complete his survey to 
the :-J5th 
:trallel. I!l 1860 tl.Ie o
ce of the state geologist was created, and 
J. 0, WhItney appomted to It, WIth a salary of $6,000 and an appropriation 
?f $21,0i).) for the expen 3ei of the survey. \Vhitney's reportg were printed 
In 1862 at 
 cost of $:
,O
(). In 1863 another 
20,OOO wag al'propriated for 
t.he geologICal survey of the state. The legislature of 186-1 appropriated 
831,600 fo
 survey an(l printing. "1fiitney wag reappointeà by the legisla. 
ture of thI
 year. $
O,OO
 was again appropriated in 1866 for expenses of 
survey; $2J,OOO in 1870. with 
2,-OOO per month to continue it to comuletion; 
and f
r the y
ars of 1872-
, $2,000 per month. The legislature of 1874 ap- 
propriated SJ,010 for pre
ervation of the material collecterl. The cost to 
t,h
 state of the survey and sa.hries of geologists from 1853 to 1874 was 
$3a6
400. The first volume of TV!dfney's Gpo[fJ[lirrd Sm"1'f'Y of Oalffrwnirt was 
publIshed in 1865. It is a quarto vol. of 498 pp" illustrated. 'Yhitney is 
the author of several puh1ications on raI.: A Lr>('tuJ'r> on (/-eo[0,fJ?/, ] 862, 27 pp, ; 
Th(' Yo.'wmitp Bor>lc, puhlished hy authority of the legi
lature, 116 pp" N, Y., 
1868; Yosemite Guide Book, 155 pp., 1870; and Auriferous Gravels of the Sierra 
Nevada. 
(636) 
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the exceptions to the rule ,vere the rule itself in this 
science,2 and that there ,vas no infallible key to the 
language of the rocks, nor any true record of their 
origin and history. 3 

Fono,ving the general order of things, quartz-crush- 
ing follo,ved placer-digging in California. Th e first 
lllethoc1 of extracting gold frOIl1 quartz in California 
was the silnple one of pounding it into fraglnents and 
pulverizing it in large iron Illortars ,vith heavy pestles 
fastened by a pole to branches of trees, the spring of 
which assisted in raising thenl. The pulverized quartz 
,vas then treated ,vith quicksilver; and by this inlper- 
fect Ineans-invented by one 
Ferguson of Bro,vn 


2 Take for illstar..ce the finding of gold in sandstone, in clay, and in or 
nnder hasaltic rocks, as in different localities of the Pacific coast. Or, as 
has been contended, if not demonstratell, in a state of solution in water 
charged with alkalies. 
ee Balc/t's JIine8 and Jlinin!J, 223-7, The famous 
blue lead was a discovery in geology of wonderful interest, as it '\\ a.3 of won- 
derful wealth, a revelation of the worlù as it was millions of years ago. The 
ungathereù riches pf a mighty river bearing the golden wash of the moun- 
tains down'ward to the sea were suddenly fixed in their place hy an immenoo 
outpour of lava which tilled up the river channel, who.
e waters disappeared 
or were diverted to other courses. Ages upon ages were required for the ac- 
tion of the elements to wear away the superincumbent mass and reveal 'the 
former channel of a dead river, with its long concealed treasure, Its course 
has been traceù Ly miners for a long distance Ly signs which they have 
learned to understand even upon the surface. 
3 There have heen rumor.:; of gold mines worked by the padres of the 
early missions, but proofs of such mining are not now apparent, although 
they are confirmed by crediLle authority, A work published in London in 
1818 hy l\Ir Phillips, entitled Lectures on JIineralo[JY, mentioned the existence 
of gold 'a few inches from the surface' in California. In 1822 ]\1r Ellis of 
Boston ohtained from here' a mass of golù and qua:!'tz' of considerable 
amount. Alfred Rohinson of Boston in 1830 received $10,000 worth of gold 
in lumps, In 18

 Capt. John Bradshaw took hom
 to B
1ston for his em- 
ployer, Joseph Peahody of Salem, Mass, ';18,000 m na
IYe gold from the 
Pacific coast, This gold was taken from the, coas,t countIes sO';lth of Santa 
Cruz, San L1lis Om.'IpO Co. IIist" 2-16-7. It 13 SaId, aho, that In 1847 gold 
was taken from rock near San Diego. It is unfortunate that these tales are 
not verified hy competent proofs. A quartz ledge was discovered at Brow,n 
valley in lR!)O, which was locate
 by one Johnston of Lo
g bar, who ga:e It 
no further attpntion. In the sprmg of ]851 a quartz excItement preyaIled, 
and Brown vaHey furnished. claims to many locators, 60 feet heing allowed 
to each member of a com-pany. ltlærys?'ille Appercl, May 12, 18G4. Quartz 
mines were worked in Siskiyou co. in 1851. Sisl-iyou On. Affairs, MS., 22; 
Hayes' Sc'mp.
 ,Blininq, iv., 120-43. The Eureka mine in Sierra co. wag dis- 
covered in 185], and worked in a fee hie manner with an arastra. The orig- 
inal owners sold it in ]858 to a capitalist, who erected 2 mills, one operated 
hy steam, t11e other hy water-power, together runniní! 2-1 
tamrs. He sunk 
a 
haft 600 feet, taking out up to June 18()G 
J ,400,000. One run of 60 days 
yieJrl
d $56,000, and an
ther of 40 days $29,000. The annual expense was 
$75,000. 
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vaHey, Yuba county,-the miner made the not incon- 
siderable \vages of ten dollars a day. WeLb & COlll- 
pany, ,vho o,vned a clailll in this valley, erected the 
first u1Ïll for crushing quartz in 1851. lilt ,vas run by 
a s1l1all engine, \vorking a single stalnp each in several 
large lllortars. During the follo\ving year Reed and 
others erected a \vater-po,ver 111ill, \vhich \vas carri6d 
away ill the flood of the next winter. Quiluby & 
COlllpany in 1853 erected a ,vater-po\ver n1Ïll in the 
valley, which never acco111plished luuch for its o\vners, 
although it changed hands several times. By these 
efforts and failures several persons \vere stripped of 
their earthly possessions. 
During the latter year the Anglo-Saxon Mining 
co Il1pany, Sir Henry Hartley general Jllanager, com- 
menced the erection of a quartz Inill ill Bro\yn valley, 
iInporting the D1achinery fro in England. The ore \vas 
alnalgan1ated at this rnill by large iron balls revolving 
in a set of pans. The ,yorks "\vcre not satisfactory, 
and for one cause and another the o\vners feU into 
debt, their lnill being sold by the sheriff, and the ma- 
chinery carried to San Francisco to be used in a flour- 
mill. The failure of the English c(nnpany discour- 
aged quartz nlining for the tÏ1ne, although it was 1'e- 
sUllIed in 1855 by hopeful experin1enters/ who, year 
by year, learned ho\v the precious Inetals could be ex- 
tracted fron1 their native gangue. Ô 


i John Rule in 1835 built a 6-stamp steam quartz mill on Little Dry gulch 
in Yuba co., which was enlarged to 9 stamps, and made a fair profit for its 
owner until it wa
 destroyed hy fire after several years' "\\ ork. 
5 In 1835 there was a reviyal of interest in gold quartz mining. The 
Kate Ha.yes mine, half a mile from Gra'3s Valley, was famed for its richness, 
some of the rock paying Sl,800 to the ton. The owner was unalJle t<;, ere
t 
machinery on it, and it was sold for debt. The new owners had theIr mIll 
destroyed by fire. It suhsequently proved very rich. 'Lumps of pure gold hung 
in clusters all oyer various parts of the rock.' Grrl-'58 V nll(,y Union, J ull,e 
28, 18G5. Another well known mine of Grass Valley in 1857 was the AllI- 
son ranch lead owned hy Michael Colbert, James Stanton, .John Fay, J(I
n 
Daniels. .J ames Donahue, anc1 Timothy Fields. The mill was Rtarted up III 
July 18;)6, Its weekly yield was 840,000, to be divided among 5 owners. 
'the a\
crage yield was about $200 per ton.. ,. 1':: 
Rierra co. hecame famous for the numher of Its gold mllles In 18;)7, and 
mining wa" carried on at Chip's Flat, a 
mall tow
 on a hell,ch of the. moun- 
tain ov
rhangiDg Kanaka creek, by tunnels, DIne of wInch were ill from 
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Vvhen Horace Greeley, the man of intuitions, paid 
a flying VIsit to the Pacific coast in 1859, he rèll)al'ked 
that the tinle had not yet arrived for profitable n1Ïlling 
in quartz, and that three out of four Inines ,vere fail- 
ures. He placed the average yielJ of quartz at 
t,venty doHars per ton, or one cent per pound, ,vl1ich 


1,50) to 2,33) feet, and paid welL The Independence, 'Yhiskey, Dow T 1Ïeville, 
LouiÚall1., Iowa, Union, Hazel Green, and Ga3 co. were p3.ying mines in 
IS37, so
ne of which diviJed a3 much a3 Sl3J per week per share. From re- 
port it wouU appear that the tunneh were exca.vateJ in rotten quartz and 
gravel. 'Ill the Americ3.n tunnel the p'1y dirt varie3 from 18 to 3 feet in 
thickue33,' In thi3 miu9 there were 17 share3 worth $4,000 each; the weeldy 
diviLh

l.l3 h3ing from S1l3 to SI
O per share. A rich lead of soliJ quartz was 
di3cavereJ ill tllna'311ing. In the U llion mine a vein of quartz was found 
cont1.ining gJU, silver, and copp8r, Nothing was attempte,l at that period 
by W.1Y of r.3l1ucing t
lÐ qU3.rtz of any of the3e discoveries. At C'oulterville 
in -:\1.1rip3n co. t
lere waJ a quartz fever about this period. The deepest 
min
ns slnft ill C.1l. wa) o
 t
le H3.ywarJ auJ RohilBon mine at Sutter creek, 

I:.1rip)33. ca.-313 fe3t, wit
l the qu:tlity of the rock improving. NfJvada 
JOllNlll, .....\.pril 21, 1833. EI Dorado co. 1I.Hl a number of quartz mines in 
1837. Tu.)lumne co., 1\Iarin co., Am:tdor co., Butte co., all haù their quartz 
ex:;it3'n
:lt3. Cal::w
ras CItJ"Onide, l\Iay 31, 18;3. 
1'1 13;)3 improvem
TltJ h:td been m1.de to reduce the expense of quartz 
mining aad incre:;Lse t!18 return3. \VaócJ were aho lowered. In 1832 drift- 
en wel'e p1.iJ SJ a Ù1.y; in ] S;)7 83,5) a (hy; i!l IS.jS 

3, In 1832 engineers 
receiveJ ::;;18) a month; in IS;)7 8103. In IS32 ca3ting3 laid ùown in Grass 
Valby C
'3t 10c p8r p3unù; in 18jS 8c. The con'3umption of ca"1ting1 aver- 
ag::d 8 talB a ye
tr, t!18 reduction of 2c p3r pounJ aggregated f3,2S0 an- 
mally. 
\. mine e:nploying 40 men woulll now save illlahor and c:1'3tings 
$133,0)3 a YC1.1', All the ore rai.,;eù during tlw fi
.3t 5j years in Grass Valley 
wa3 ll:tulcJ 2
 mile3 at an expense of $2 p
r ton, which was saved in 1858 by 
the erðc
ion of a h3.ttery at the mine. There were in 1858 six quartz mills, 
on8 with IG stamp3 ill Yuba co, The continued improvement in quartz 
mining m'tY Le inferreJ from the frequent mention in the newsp1.pers of suc- 
c3'.Hflll unùertaking3. A letter in the r.P/nZllJJlIlp. OouJ'ÏP1", 1\Iay 18.)8, ùescrIb- 
ing tl13 m
ne3 at Cllerokee, a mountain town of Tuolumne co., mentionJ the 
Turnlnck and Sohbury quartz milh. The btter mine W3.3 owned by Smen, 
6 of whom were of one family-the Sobburys-al1d ea.ch illtere3t vIas valued 
at $30,003. Another mine in thi3 vicinity only being pr03pccteJ W3.S thought 
to be e(j nal to the Sohbury in richness, and wa.3 a much larger vci!l, , The 
qU:1rtz ha3 a hluish color, is porous, full of cayities, in each of which is 
crowded fine flour gol{l.' In the soliù quartz gold waJ fOlPlcl in suli>hurcts. 
A hrge number of chims were worked in this di3trict, The avCl.'3,,3c yield 
ûf a G-stamp mill -Street anù Sûulby's-wa3 $100 an honr. 0:1 t
lC hit of 
l\I:ty, 1833, they retorted the crushing of 5 days, ohtaining 41 p01FHb of gold. 
T:lC previous wc>ek 32 pounch was obtained. The geology of t
lÍJ re:sion was 
igneous. At Sonora the formation wa3 mctamorphic, the 8trati:ì.ed ::;hte 8U- 
p3rimposing to a great depth the plutonic formation. 8 }W)}'(t D", ':.ocrat in 8. 
F. Altn, Jan. 9, ISGJ. The :l\Ionte Sona quartz di:3trict in Nev3,(b co., dis- 
covered in 1837, had a high reputation. The Oriental mine and 111]1, under 
man3.gement of Almarin B. Paul, wa3 the leading property in IJ
9. Yuba 
co. quartz mining revived about thi3 time, and milb c(),SÜng- $15,00J and 
S
0,OJ3 were erected OIl the Donebroge leùge. It was not untillS33, however, 
that t!lÐ mine3 be 6 an paying largely, 
[,lrY"
1'Ue Appeal, l',[ay 17, 1831, The 
first m
ll erected in Kern co. wa3 i:l IS3:) at Keysville. B r/:erSt'l:e Snlt!Lo'n 
Cal., June 8, 187G; U. 8. II. Ex. D.Jc., 207, 471-í3
, x. 41 con3., 2 
eS3. 
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return ,vould not pay the expense of mining. To this 
the indignant Californians retorted: "In what country 
on earth, save California, do mining ad venturers ex- 
pect to reap any returns under frolH t\VO to five years 
 
In Europe people venture in n1Ïnes for the benefit of 
their chilùren, not so lnuch for tllernsel Yes. In Cali- 
fornia, no sooner are "Torks started than they lIlust 
pay." That there ,vas 111uch justice in this reply is 
evident. T,vo, three, or five years were a short time 
in ,vhich to overCOlne the difficulties arising froln new 
conditions, an unkno,vn geology, in11nense cost of 
transportation, the absence of practical 111iners, and 
the high price of labor. It ,vas a current saying in 
those days that it took the production of one Iuine to 
work another. The ,vonderful pluck of the California 
pioneers ,vas no,v here better exhibited than in their 
early quartz-rnining ventures, although the richness 
of the rock in Ill0st cases justified the testing of it. 6 


6 The \Y oodside mine at Georgetown, discovered in 18GO, was the richest 
in Cal. down to 186G. Over $50,000 was taken out in two days. So nearly 
pure gold was the ore that it was chiselled out in a soliù mass 3 feet in length. 
One piece weighed over 100 pounds. The discoverers were poor men, and 
the claim was not thoroughly worked. It was down 120 feet when this rich 
ore was found, which 'set the country wild.' Grass Valley Union, Nov. 17 
and 20, 18fj6. The Ramp 'Yilliams, discovered in 1861 in Kern co. by a 
prospecting party consisting of H. 'Villia,ms, Robert Palmer, Blackhurn "Ty_ 
att,and Ticknor Bromwell, G miles west of the south fork of Kern river, yielded 
$2DO per ton hy arastras, but was batlly managed. It was sold. in 18fj5 to a 
Rhode Island company, which spent $40,000 in experimenting with a 'four- 
hall quartz crusher,' and finally abandoned. Over 100 locations were made 
in a month after the discovery of this mine, From this' mining rush' came 
the town of lIayilah. Havilalt Couriel', Sept. 2G, 18GG; Ha:l'ilah Alina, Aug. 
17, 1872. San Bernardino co. had some good mines in operation in J8G!- 
1872. Hydraulic mining was first successfully carried out at Lytle creek, 9 
miles from the town of 
an Bernardino, water being introduced in dit 
hes 
in 18G7 by Captain \Vinder of San Diego, agent for Harpending of New 
York. The ditches were 5 miles in length, which being damaged hy heavy 
rains, the claims were sold to Cleveland with the improvements, who sold 
them to a French company which made them rcturn :;;;2,000 per week. In 
Holcom valley, 40 milcs from San Bernardino, there was a quartz mill in 
1872, rrhc rock in that district averageù $15 to the ton. Hydraulic mining 
was abo followed here. Other quartz mines were situatell 33 mil('s from 
San Bernardino, belonging to George E. Moore; which averaged $40 per ton 
in arastras. Los An:;el{'s E.-rpress, June 17, 1872. In 18G3 Nevada co. had a 
quartz mania arising from the discovery of immensely rich mines near the 
town of Yuha Dam. The ledges were composcd of black rock, giving evi- 
dcnec3 of the action of fire, and so filled with gohl a'3 to appear as if bronzed. 
Grass Valley Union, JUlle 27, 18G5; .J..Vevrula Gazrttp, Jan. 24, 18G:). Placer 
co, also enjoyed an excitement in 1867 from the yielù of a mine bdOl)ging to 
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A little experience showed t
at a mine of ex
raor- 
dinary apparent richness, that IS, ,v here the actIon of 
the elelnents had already disintegrated the rock, leav- 
in 0' the O'old free ,vas seldom more than the blossom 
o 0 , 


Peter '\Yaldcnar 3 miles from Auburn. He had owned the mine for several 
years, during wiÜch it haù made irregular showings of great ridmess. Cn 
the 4th ùf July of this year it exhibited a streak of almost !'ure gold, $18,- 
000 Leing 
ake
 out in 3 days. Mwysville f1ppeal, July 20, 1,t:;.67.... Th
 C?n- 
fldence mme III Tuolumne co. produced III 
 months of 18Ü9- 4 0, wIth 010- 
stamp mill, $175,000. The vein was in granite, and the average yielù 
as 
25 
per ton. But by good management and plenty of stamps for crushmg the 
rock, it was made to pay handsomely. The Eclipse mine on the north fork 
of the Merced prospected over $100 to the ton. .JJlariposa Gazette, Sept. 23, 
1870. The Pine Tree mine, l\Iaripos:t, was at this period the most imp()rtant 
in the state. It had a tunnel driven into mount Bullion 1,450 feet, and be- 
low tbe tunnel 3 working levels at intervals of 80 feet, carrying the workings 
down 240 feet. The rock exhibited free gold all through it. San Diego 
co. furnished the great quartz excitement of 1870, Allout the 22d of Feb. 
I. T. Gower and others discovered, 50 miles from San Diego, a lead of reddish 
gray quartz filled with specks of gold throughout, which 'was estimated to 
contain from $3,000 to 6ï,000 per ton. The lode took the name of the Julian 
Discoyerv. About 10 miles from the Julian the Stonewall was discovered 
soon aft;r, which proved one of tl1e richest of modern times, paying for its 
development without a dollar of outside money, and making IJand
cme re- 
turns. Three quartz mills were created in this district, and with the money 
proùuced in the mines the town of Julian was built. Hoyes' .Alisc., !J8, ]3
, 
141. About three miles from the center of the Julian district was the Ban- 
Der deposit of San Fclipo creek, discovered by Louis Redman in 1870, It 
was worked first in the most primitive manner by mortar and pestle, then 
by an arastra. It was sold to capitalists, and a fine mill erected u!'on it. 
The Golden Chariot mine, discovered in 1871 hy King, Coyne, Connors, Long, 
and 
IcLellan, was in 1872 the richest in this district, raying on an average 
$180 to the ton. Ovprland }.[ontltly, v., 424-7. The :M,ontezuma mine, dis- 
covered in 1872 by :Matthew Palen in the Ivanpoh region in 
an BernBTdino 
co., was called a rediscovery of an ancient mine, the vein having an old 
shaft upon it; but no trace of machinery or tools of any kind was found. 
At a depth of 53 feet it was filled with ruhbish, and its owners resorted to 
tunnelling in order to reach the rock below the old workings. Son LuÙ; 
ON-spa Tribune, Oct. 19, 1872. San Bel'lwrdino OU'llrdial1, Oct. 5, 1872. Plu- 
mas co. in 1873 had its quartz fever following the discovery of 'a ledge of 
pure goIJ,' as it was called, near the summit of the mountain south of Tay- 
lorsville, by A. S. Light. The vein lay in a bed ()f decompo8ed gneiss, and 
was from 2 to 6 inches in thickness. A rotten granite rim jutted up on 
either side of the sedimentary bed in which the ledge reposed. The gold 
'Was distributed mainly in pockets, where the quartz 'pinched out' and 
yielded from $500 to $700 to mortar crushing by one hand. PIU'if/as (Quincy) 
National, Sept. 13, 1873. Another mine promising great ric};es, in the near 
neighborhood, was sold to an English company, which, after erecting e:xpen- 
si ve works, failed. Such were and are the vagaries of fortune in mining 
countries, or such are the mistakes of inexperienced miners, In Grass Yal- 
ley the main street was macadamized with refuse quartz from the mines, 
among which several fine specimens were discovered, and it was je
tingly 
said that the pavement was in danger of being' located' by 'the small boys 
of the town. 8tol'lton Independent, Jan. 31, 1874. The Nortb Star mine at 
this place yielded $35 to the ton at a depth of 750 feet. The Hayward mine 
in Amador co., which was down 1,250 feet in 1871, was increasing in rich. 
ness. Claudet' 8 Gold, p. 9. 
RIST CAL., VOL.. VII. 41 
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of the century plant to the florist-long looked for 
and gone in a night. All of the top yield ,vould be 
wasted in the eager search for more, \vhere no lliore 
existed, or where, if it existed, it required dollar for 
dollar to obtain it. 
A quartz miners' convention was held at Sacramento 
in 1857 as a means of gaining inforulation by mutual 
conference, 7 and as a means of keeping at houle for 
investlnent in Inining the two or three millions of 
money which ,vas shipped lllonthly to the east. There 
were then in the state 152 quartz mills, built at an ex- 
pense of not less than $2,000,000, and the total 
aillount of capital invested in quartz lllining did not 
fall short of $5,000,000, while the aillount of gold 
realized from this branch of mining at that date was 
not short of $7,000,000, ,vithout taking into account 
the product of arastras, and the n10re primitive Ineth- 
ods of reducing quartz, nor of those sinall rich Dlines 
owned by individuals whose names never appeared in 
the list of companies. Gold-quartz 111ining had begun 
to be sOlnething more than an experiment 8 when the 


I might go on multiplying indiyidual discoveries and their results. All 
over the state, but principally in the foothill counties, gold mining in quartz 
was carried on with increasing knowbdge and consequent improved returns, 
rising from a venture to a scientific industry. In Hittell's Resources of Cali- 
fornia, 276, published in 1867, it is stated that the three principal mines in 
the state were then the Fremont in :Mariposa co., the Allison, in Nevada co., 
and the Sierra Butte in Sierra co. The first had produced $75,000 in one 
month; the second $60,000; the third $2n,OOO; but the average production of 
the Fremont mine was $14 per ton; of the Sierra Butte $18; and of the Al- 
lison $100. The cost of quarrying, crushing, and amalgamating quartz rock 
in the best mills was from $5 to $10 per ton. 
7 The quartz miners' association was organized at this convention. There 
were many questions to be settled by such associations, such as the extent 
of quartz claim
, rules for the regulation of companies, etc. The,experience 
of miners became thus gradually formulated into statistics by the legislature. 
At first a quartz mining claim was no more than 10 or 20 feet sqllare, accord- 
ing to the miners' laws regulating placer diggings. It soon became apparent 
that more ground was required to allow for dips, angles, and variations as well 
as for machinery. In order to secure ground enough for mining operations 
a number of claimants joined together making a claim of 500 or 5,000 feet 

 length. This seems to have been the origin of 'companies.' 
8 From the :l\Iexican arastra and Chili mill of the early days of quartz 
mining Cal., soon advanced to the stamp mill. An avalanche of quartz 
crushers descended upon the state, heterogeneous masses of iron ' heavy 
enough,' says one writer, 'to sink our navy; at any rate, heavy enough to 
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Washoe silver discovery of 1859 introduced ne,v pro- 
blems, the successful solution of which again required 
the expenditure-and far more than in the case of 
gold-of money, brain-power, courage, and patience; 
but when solved the results applied ,vith equal bene- 
fit to the science of deep n1Ïning in California and 
Nevada. A great step for\vard ,vas taken bet,veen 
1859 and 1863, since \vhich period there have been 
few changes made in the modes of obtaining gold from 
its matrix. 
One curious result of six or eight years of experi- 
lnents in quartz-mining-for all ,vas no 1110re than ex- 
peri1TIcnt-was the conviction forced upon those 
interested of the little value of expert kno\vledge. 
No science could be applied to the thousand varia- 
tions to be found in ores in different districts, each of 
\vhich had its peculiarity, and some of \vhich exhib- 
ited distinct features in different lodes. As for assays, 
they were ,vorthless to show the actual value of rocks. 
The practical Ininer obtained a kno\vledge far above 
the theories of the scientist, and this kno\vledge, the 
fruit of experience, and dearly bought \vith Inillions 
of lTIOney, is being now imparted, as in a great school 
of ll1ining, to the actual workers in this lTIOst special 
industry of the state. 9 There are at present about 
400 quartz mills, each costing from $6,000 to $60,000. 


sink the quartz husiness. ' Among them were ponderous wheels running in 
troughs; corrugated rollers; immense iron balls, some running in inclined 
beds, others made to whirl with great rapidity; and an odd invention called 
the toggle-joint, The same crudity of invention was applied to amalgama- 
tors, of which there was no end. The expense of trying all this machinery 
was ruinous to mining as a husiness until the quartz men finally settled 
down to stamping, either by the straight battery or the rotary. In amalga- 
mating, the simple riffle, blankets, and copper-plates, the Chili núll, and .Mex- 
ican arastra proved satisfactory. 
9 It was not thought worth while, notwithstanding, to dispense with sci- 
entific knowledge altogether; hence a school of mining was provided for hy 
la.w in 1866 in an act' to establish an agricultural, mining, and mechanical 
arts college' in accordance with sec. 2, article ix., of the constitution of this 
state, and the provisions of an act of congress of 1862, granting to the state 
lands for maintaining an agricultural and mechanical arts college. The 
course of instruction was to embrace' English language and literature, 
mathematics, civil, military, and mining engineering, agricultural chemistry, 
mineralogy, metallurgy, animal and vegetable anatomy and physiology, the 
,'eterinary art, etymology, geology, technology, political, moral, and house. 
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Of the 52 counties of the state 35 make returns to 
the mint bureau of their. gold production, an.l in 18 
of them n1Ïning is the chief industry. It i,,: not al- 
ways, however, quartz mining or placer Inining. The 


hold economy, horticulture, moral and natural philosophy, history, book- 
keeping, and especially the application of science and the mechanical arts to 
practical agriculture in the field and mining.' This institution was to be 
supported by the interest accruing from the lands donated by congress for a 
seminary of learning, Nothing was done toward founding a school such as 
contemplated by the act, and in 18G8 the legislature established the Univer- 
sity (If Cal., which comprises a college of mining. Cal. Stat., 18G6, p. 504-9- 
The U. S. geological survey has done much to promote intelligence among 
the people upon subjects connected with mineralogy. It is now thought 
necessary to include mining in the scientific course of all universities, while 
technical schools devoted to this subject have heen established in several 
parts of the United States. Senator Cole of Cal. in 18G5 proposed a plan for 
a national mining bureau, which, if not carried out according to his sugges- 
tions, has been practically realized in the American Institute of :Mining En- 
gineers, established in 1871, and the system of reports required to be made 
through the office of the secretary of the Interior. :Most of this advance is 
directly due to California first, and to Colorado and the neighboring terri- 
tories second. The Cal. state geological society was organized in January 
1877, and incorporated under the laws of the state, the object of which was 
to make a Pacific coast geological collection to be offered to the state gratis, 
upon such terms as the society should determine, and should be agreed to by 
the state. A sta.te museum was instituted, which took charge of the collec- 
tion, which in 1882 comprised 1,327 specimens from all parts of the coast, 
and a library of 78 volumes and 25 pamphlets bearing upon geology, miner- 
alogy, mining, and even mining litigation. A state bureau of mining was 
created by the legislature in 1880, to be established in S. F., on the motion 
of Joseph \Yasson of Inyo and :Mono counties. This law requires the gov- 
ernor to appoint a person of r practical and scientific knowledge of mining 
mineralogy to the office of state mineralogist,' with a salary of $3,000 per 
annum. His duties are to collect and preserve specimens; to make analyti- 
cal assays as required; to procure and preserve drawings and models of 
mining and milling machinery; to correspond with established schools of 
metallurgy; to visit the different mining districts of the state; and to col- 
lect a library on mineralogy and kindred subjects, with other co-ordinate 
duties. Cal. Stat., 1880, ]15-17. Harry G. Hanks ,vas the first state min- 
eralogist, appointed in 
Iay 1880. The legislature of 1883 appropriated 
$5,000 per annum for the care and maintenance of the mining bureau, Among 
other requirements of the law are the study of ethnology and the analysis 
of the mineral waters of the state-the latter feature being in the interest 
of invaliòs visiting or to be attracted to the state. So widespread is the influ- 
ence of the ever-widening circles of the science wave first set in motion by 
the pebbles rolled into the pool of investigation by the early miners of 
quartz in Cal. The California ./IIining Journal, published at Grass Valley in 
]836, was the first distiñctively mining puhlication on the Pacific coast. 
There was a magazine called The lrIiner in 18G6, which had a brief existence. 
The ltIining and Scientific Press of S. F., first published in I8G2, became the 
leading journal on all matters connected with mining. Besides the writings 
already referred to of Trask and \Yhitney, and of the early travellers men- 
tioned in other parts of this work, there have been valuable contributions to 
the geological and mineralogical hi'Story of Cal. hy'V. P. Blake, Clarence 
King, and others. Blake was commissioner of Cal. to the Paris exposition 
of 18G8. References for this note beside those quoted-Ilayes' Scraps, .J.1Iin- 
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latter, except \vhere it is followed by Chinalnen, \vho 
work over the abandoned diggings, saving thereby a 
considerable al1l0unt of gold, has been discontinued. 
Fully t\VO thirds of the production of the state fronl 
1871 to 1879 was froIn gravel rnines in the channels 
of ancient rivers, no\v elevated above the present level 
of the country, and showing evidences of post-glacial 
denudation. Into these beds of water-\vorn stones 
and clay the miner penetrates by a drift, or he washes 
do\vn the bank by a heavy strearll of water froin the 
nozzle of a strong canvas or rubber hose several inches 
in dian1eter. 
Hydråulic mining began in 1855/G with nozzles not 
more than an inch in diameter; but those n<HV in use 
vary frOl11 four to nine inches. An eight-inch nozzle 
can thro\v 185,000 cubic feet in an hour \vith a ve- 
locity of 150 feet per second. The disintegrating 
force of \vater under these conditions is easily seen. 
In the case of large bowlders, blasting po\vder is used 
to remove theine But in general \vater is the agent 
relied upon, excavating, washing do\vn the detritus, 


in;], i., ii.; u. S. H. Er. Doc. 211, p. 4GO-86, vol. x., 42 cong., 2 sess.; 
Browue's Resources, G36-65; Cal. Farmer, April 23, 1871; Baldt's .J.lIille8 and 
.ßlinin!l. 
III Every kind of mining depends upon water for its success; placer and 
gravel mining particularly. In 1867 there were 6,000 miles of artificial wa- 
ter courses, including their branches, constructed in Cal. It is stated in 
Hittell's Resouræs, 1879, p. 306, that owing to the bad engineering and inex- 
perience of the early ditch-builders, to the exhaustion of the placera and 
other causes, the mining ditches which cost as much as $20,000,000 are now 
not worth more than $:?,OOO,OOO. The total number of mining ditches, ac- 
cording to the report of the state surveyor-general in 1871, was 516; their 
aggregate length 4,800 miles, and their daily supply of water 171,000 inches. 
"\Vhere a sufficient head cannot be obtained by height and distance, or a 
sufficient supply for the whole season, it is necessary to build reservoirs for 
storing water. The flumes which conduct the water down the mountains 
where ditching cannot be resorted to, being constructed of wood, do not last 
more than from 6 to 10 years. But the extent and position of the aque- 
ducts fill the mind with wonder and admiration at the achievements of man, 
A company using 2,000 inches or 40,000 gallons for 100 days, and washing 
down 1,000,000 cubic yards of gravel containing less than 1- of a pennyweight 
to the foot, olJtained $32,000, of which $12,000 was profit. The cube of 
earth washed down was I, 100 feet long, 300 feet wide, ancl 80 feet deep. In 
1879 the numher of mining ditches is G-!O, their aggregate length being 
6,585 miles, and the daily supply of water 2GO,OOO inches. As on the aver- 
age the working time of the mines is equal only to about seven months, the 
ac
ual consumption of water is 712,94:0,,000 gallons annua.lly, or 1,93G,OJO 
gallùns for every day in the year. 
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and ,,
ith the aid of quicksilver collecting the gold. 
Hence this is a cheap Inethod of n1illing, doina away 
with hUlnan labor to a great degree; and. the'=' extent 
of the deposits to be worked over would take a cen- 
tury to exhaust, at the rate of the proùuction of 1879. 
Every method of mining is more or less destructive 
to the oth er natural resources, and especially to agri- 
culture. During the most active period of placer- 
n1ining, the face of the earth every\v here in the other- 
,vise beautiful foothi11s, river bottOlTIS, and caÙadas, 
and even in the border valleys, was scarred by the 
n1iner's pick, leaving unsightly excavations, with cor- 
responding heaps of earth and stones. The enchant- 
ing groves that adorned the sunny slopes were ruth- 
lessly and \vastefully sacrificed to the in1n1ediate 
requirelnents of a houseless population, \vhile the 
,vhip-sa\v ,vas brought into requisition to convert trees 
into rockers, sluice-boxes, and flun1es. When the 
claiul ,vas abandoned these unlovely relics were left 
upon the ground, adding to the general disfigureu1ent 
of the scene. 
Quartz-n1ining, although confined to certain local- 
ities, had also its unsightly features in the \vaste rock 
and the ,vashings after l11illing, besides the Inany 
prospectors' shafts and the tell-tale heap of earth and 
stone. The effect, too, upon the soil of \vhole dis- 
tricts, of burying it, beneath rock and clay, was to 
render it unfit for cultivation. 
But if placer and quartz 11lining had these destruc- 
tive local tendencies, hydraulic mining ,vas nlore fatal 
to the whole country. The vast aillount of débris 
\vashed into the streams \vhich feed the greater 
rivers, and carried along even to the Pacific, has raised 
their beds and caused the annual floods to deposit 
unfertilized sand and clay over ilnlnense tracts of the 
best grass and farlning lands. Such \vas the loss sus- 
tained 11 and threatened that the courts \vere called 


UThe plane of low water in the Sac. river had IJeen raise<l ahnut G1 feet 
since 1849. III 18GB the elevation of thi.3 plane above that of 18-19 was t\\'o 
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upon to decide the rights of Ininers to jeopardize the 
agricultural interests of the counties through the 
danger frolH nlining débris. After prolonged litiga- 
tion and luuch effort to control legIslation by the 


feet, the more rapid filling having taken place since that year. The tide, 
which formerly rose two feet at Sacramento, is now unfelt above Haycock 
shoals, 9 miles below the city. Shoals have been formed in 
uisun hay, and 
large depo
its in the straits of Carquinez. In 1879 Prof. Pettee found the 
bed of Bear river at the crossing between Dutch Flat and Little York 97 feet 
higher than in 1870, while in the Same interval Steep Hollow, between Little 
York and You Bet, had risen 136 feet. J17titney's Auriferous Grm'e/s, ii., 425. 
In 1880 Bear river was filled to a depth of 150 feet, Steep Hollow 250, and 
the Greenhorn at the crossing of the Nevada and Dutch Flat road 200 feet. 
\Vith the exception of about II miles, where the grade is from 80 to 140 feet 
to the mile, Bear river is filled from Dutch Flat to the mouth. Experts es- 
timate the deposits in Bear river at 86,000,000 cubic yards above the plains; 
and at 36,000,000 culJic yards below the foothills to the 'mouth. Naturally 
the heavy bowlders or cobble stones remain higher up, while the sand a.nd 
earthy matter are carried below. A similar condition exists in the Yuba 
l'iver, where the deposits in 1879 above the foothills, were estimated by the 
st:1te engineer at 48,4G2,100 cuhic yarùs, principally in a distance of 8 or 10 
miles, and below this at 23,284,000, although from more recent information 
this estimate appears too low. Every winter flood spreads abroad the sol- 
uhle and movahle débris. The Yuba spreads out its 8and and gravel over 
15,000 to 16,000 acres, rising above the level of the adjoining country. On 
north branch of the American the maximum depth of the detritus is 100 feet, 
and is thought to measure 20,000,000 cubic yards. :K ow to the results. The 
state engineer estimated from actual surveys made in 1878 that 18,000 acres 
of valley land on the Yuba, once the choicest in the state, had been huried 
beneath mining débris. \Vitnesses before the U. S. land com. in 1879 gave 
the following statements: ' Although these lands have been exposed to sun- 
shine and rain for years they produce not a blade of grass, nothing but wil- 
lows and semi-aquatic plants that derive their nouri
hment chiefly from tlm 
strata of water percolating unùerneath the surface, not frem the soil 
itself, A settler of 1857, who purchased a farm on the Yuùa bottom, stated 
that at that time the banks of the river were 20 or 22 feet high at low water. 
His farm was two miles away from Bear l'iver, and had no water upon it be- 
fore 18G2, when it was under 6 feet of water, which left large banks of 
and 
and sediment. The amount has increased from that time until now, when 
his 1,030 acres are buried 25 feet deep under sand, which reaches to the tops 
of the telegraph poles. He succeeded in protecting 90 acres of his land 
with levees until 1875, when the water rose over them and covered his 90 
acres also with sand. His garden fence is now 5 feet under the surface. The 
bouse where formerly he lived was completely filled with "ateI' in the winter 
of IS78--9. The country which was once filled with farms is now a wilder. 
ness; and no man can tell where was the original channel of the river. 
Other ,vitnesses testified to similar devastation from mining débris. The 
bell of Feather river was raised 8 feet. The loss in Yuba co. 'was t:stim:ded 
by a resiùent to be not less than $9,724,000, and in Sutter co. $3,152, ÐOO. The 
water of the Sac, overflowed the high banks to a depth of 6 inches iuI8-!9-50; 
12 inches in 1832-3; 2 feet in 18GI-2; 3i feet in 18G7-8; and 5 feet in 1877-8. 
I have not space here to multiply evidences of the ruinous effects of running 
mining débris into the rivers. But it should he stated that the detritus from 
the gravel mines is not as injurious as the tailings from the quartz mills, 
which do not decompose, and which, under the name of 'slickens,' was 
fought in the courts for several years. UndoubteùJy there are other causes 
operating to raise the beùs of the larger streams, among which is ploughing 
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ditch anG nline owners, as mentioned in another chap- 
ter, the practice of dUlnping waste Inatter into the 
rivers has been discontinued, and already there is a 
Inarked iInprovement in the navigability of the natural 
water courses as well as in their purity; but the ruin 
wrought in considerable portions of the foothill re- 
gion is irrelnediable. . 
To cause hydraulic mining to be abandoned would 
seriously cripple the 111ining interest in the state. The 
amount of capital invested in n1Íning in California in 
1882 ,vas estirnated to be $150,000,000, of which 
$100,000,000 ,vas in hydraulic mines. As ancient 
gravel channels exist for at least 200 nliles, frolH Sis- 
kiyou county to 
Iariposa, having a depth sometimes 
of several hundred feet, and a breadth of from 200 to 
2,000 feet, throughout which gold is pretty evenly 
distributed, it is not probable that the e-ffort to extract 
the precious ll1etal will cease, although to spread such 
an alnount of débris over the adjacent valleys and in 
the channels of our rivers would ent&il incalculable 
injury, not to say utter ruin upon iUlportant agricul- 
tural portions of the state. In 1884, after seyeral 
years of discussion and careful investigation, Judge 
Sa-\vyer decided the case of the state against the 
North Bloo111field l\fining C0111pany by a perpetual 
injunction. This being a test case, deterlnined the 
status of hydraulic mining thereafter. The law now 
confines hydraulic mining to certain narro\v limits, 
and impounds the débris. Klamath, Del N orte, and 
Siskiyou counties do not yet object, but probably \vill 
in tilHe. In the lower counties, especially Sutter and 
Yuba, the citizens have formed a cOlnmittee of ne- 
cessity to enforce the la,v against ,va.shing down gravel 
banks, although drifting is still profitably carried on 
the earth and destroying the grass roots which formerly 
eld together. the 
soil particles which the rains now wash off. As to the mfluence of river 
silt in shoaling the straits at the entrance to Suisun bay, and affecting the 
harLor channel, the deposit here is slight, and there are other causes at work 
in the harbor of San Francisco, such as the sewerage of the city and the op- 
erations of the railroad company in hUllding a causeway and ùé-pot ground 
far out from snore, àiminishing the tidal area to a consideraLle extent. 
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in Placer, Nevada, and Sierra counties. As the hy- 
draulic process was an invention of the California 
n1Îner, so, perhaps, \vill be sonle future feasible method 
of saving the riches \vhich, in the changes of the 
earth's surface, have lain hidden for thousands of years. 
River-bed Iuining consists in turning rivers \vholly 
or in part fronl their channels, and \vashing their beds 
for the gold they contain. It \vas formerly extensively 
practised, the richer portions being \vorked out; but 
a revival of this business has taken place, particularly 
on Scott and Klalnath rivers, and also on SOllle of the 
streaIDS before regarded as exhausted of their treasure. 
For diverting \vater fronl its channels large tunnels 
\vere driven at eligible sites. One of the longest of 
these adits \vas at the big bend of Feather river, the 
total length being 11,200 feet, anù draining 12 n1Ìles 
of the river bed. The Chinese s,varUl to these clainls, 
purchasing those which are abandoned by white n1Îners, 
and lnaking good wages, as a Chinaman estimates 
mining results. 
Silver-mining in California has not been followed to 
any great extent, although silver ,vas kno\vn to exist 
from the earliest settlenlent by the gold hunters. 12 
The first notice of a silver n1ining cOlllpany that I 
find is in January 1851, \vhen a cOlnpany \vas organ- 
ized in Stockton to \vork a silver Inine near Los An- 
geles. Silver \vas discovered near Carson, then 
supposed to be in California, in 1850; but little atten- 
tion ,vas given to such discoyerics for reasons readily 
suggested by the early difficulties in ,vorking- gold 
n1ines-gold being a l1letal ,y hie h only required freeing 
froln the rock, ,vhile silver ,vas an ore that could only 
be extracted by laborious processes after the rock was 


12 A silver mine had heen in operation some time near :Monterey, said to 
he quite rich. Another silver àiscovery near town. S. ]i', Calif01'ni H ll, April 
]9 and July 13, 18-1:8. Silver mine ùiscU\-ered near San José. Cal. 8t,J1', 
J\Iarch 18 and April I, 1848. 8. F. 8tnck Rqlt, J\Iay 25, 187G. 'SihTer and 
iron in abumlance.' Sutter's Diary, April 1848. In Carson's En'l!! Rprollec- 
tirJn.
, 58-9, is mention of an expedition to Moore's creek, Cal., in search of 
silver. 
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crushed. There were 80111e Mexican ll1iners in the 
country who, after a rude fashion, crus]jed and arnal- 
galuated sil yer ores. FroIH these the Anlerican 
Ininers learned all that they knew or practiced of sil- 
ver reduction previous to the Washoe discoveries. 13 
Reports of sil yer discoveries continued to be lllade, 
J\Ionterey,14 l{ern, San Joaquin, San Diego, and San 
Bernardino counties being lllentioned as silver pro- 
ducing. Even s111iling Napa, ,vith its flowery meads 
and oak-shado\ved hillsides, was turned into a pande- 
nloniulll of silver-mad ,vealth-seekers in the ,vinter of 
1858-9. The cause of the sudden n1ania ,vas the 
discovery in a cañon of lllount St Helena of a ledge 
of pure silver 1 It \vas the business of the assay of- 
fices to furnish certificates of the value of rnines at 
$15 a piece. The owner of this ,vonderful ledge re- 
ceived the usual credential, but upon being convinced 
snbsequently that his Inine produced iron pyrites in 
great abundancë, and of silver hardly a trace, the ex- 
citelnent he had occasioned quickly subsided. 
Cotenlporary "\\rith the Washoe discoveries there 
,vas a synlpathetic enthusiasn1 for silver in California. 
The first discovery in Alpine county ,vas lllade in the 
autulIulof 1860 by three prospectors, Johnson, Har- 
ris, and Perry. In the follo\ving June several clainls 
,vere located on the saIne lode. 1 f! The mines in this 
rugged region
 lying frorn 5,000 to 11,000 feet above 
the sea, have been found to carry about equal alnounts 
of silver and gold, and have never yielded largely of 


13 It is said that In 1852 and previously considerable crude silver bullion 
was disposed of at Stockton. In 1870 an abandoneù silver mine was discov- 
ered about a day's ride from Antioch. All the old workings were covered 
with a growth of underbrush. A dilapidated house and chimney, appar- 
ently useù for smelting, stood near; and a stone 1)lat which had serveù as a 
patio. A considerable amount of good ore was covered up with soil, and in 
the house were round GOO or 700 pounùs of crude bullion. The shaft and 
dump were overgrown with large trees. 
H Cnost 8u1'æy, ] 855, 182; Hayes' 8crap.
, ltIo11 ierey, 157-60. 
15 J[nnitnr Gazcttr, Jan. ]4, 18ßf), The claims were named the 110untain 
No, 1, the 'Mammoth, Silver Creek, J cffer8on, \Vashingt(ln, and A
tor. The 
Napoleon ledge was discovered in 1863 in Rlinkard's valley, G Yliles east of 
:M ollitor. It was worked hy the :Mount Vernon co., and yielded native silver 
LJ; roa::;tillg in an ordinary fire. 
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either, partly on account of their altitude and the 
short ,vorkillg season. They haù, besides, ta ,v-ait for 
the discoveries in anlalgalllation to becollle profitable. 
The Inyo county D1ines were discovered in 1865, 
and although the region is one of the most elevated 
in the state or on the coast, it is rich in gold, silver, 
and other minerals. 'Vithin its borders are mounts 
'Vhitney, Tindall, and Brewer, on whose lofty bro,vs 
the sno\v of eternal winter shines with a \vhite radi- 
ance. The principal mine in the county is the Union 
Consolidated cOlnpany of the Cerro Gordo mining dis- 
trict, lying in the lnountains \vhich form the eastern 
\vall of O\ven valley. The ore is reduced by s111elt- 
ing, and has 
yielded ll1any 11lillions of dollars. In the 
saine district the Y gnacio and San Lucas are rich in 
silver, and the Paluler in gold. The Kearsarge mines 
and the Rex l\Ioates are situated in the KearsarO'e 
ü 
peak, \v hich is 13,700 feet above sea level, and 12 
n1Ïles east of- Independence. The Kearsarge has been 
\vorked ever since 1865. Much of the ore froln this 
district is of so high a grade that it III ust be shipped 
to San Francisco to be sIllel ted. The country de- 
pendent upon these Inines is the O\ven and Panalnint 
vallevs. 
AÜ along the ,vestern flank of the Sierra are dis- 
tricts \vhere silver predon1Ïnates, but in all the Inines 
gold is to be found in SOine proportion, as it is in the 
silver Inines on the eastern slope. 16 Discoveries are 
still being lnacle, and will be 111ade far into the future, 
but while gold relnains more easily mined than silver 
it win be more sought after, by prospectors at least. 
A table of the production of the state by counties in 
l881 \vill give a better understanding of the compar- 
ative Inineral \vealth of different parts of the state 
than any description, although changes in these reI a.- 


16 The Ratt1esn
ke ledge discovered in 18R3 hy Jacob 'l\Ioulter and John 
Fulweiler, three quarters of a mile s. E, of :l\Ieadow lake, assayed 854 silver 
and 8H gold to the ton. The Arizona ledge, near the former, assa;yed $47.37 
in silver and $27.50 in gold. .Jleadow Lake Sun, June 9, lSüü. 
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tive values are liable to take place, either by fresh dis- 
coveries or by the introduction of IDure capital. 17 
The production of 1886 ,vas nearly the saIne, son1e- 
thing over $18,000,000. It \vill be observed that lle

t to 
Nevada, 1\lono county proùuced nlore of both sil ver 
and gold than any other. This county has had a 
peculiar history. It ,vas organized in 1861, ,vith 
Aurora as the county seat; Lut 'v hen the eastern 
boundary line of the sta.te caIne to be surveyed it 
was discovered that Aurora, then a thriving placer 
mining center, belonged to' Nevada. After the loss 
of the county seat and surrounding mines, and the 
exhaustion of p:acers generally, the county lost most 


- ----- --------------- 
17 COUNTY. GOLD. SIL VER. TOTA L. 
Amador . . . . . . . . . . $] ,450,000 $1,500 $1,451,500 
Alpine . - ........ 2,000 2,100 4,100 
Butte ...... ...... 650,000 1,000 G31,OOO 
Cala veras. . . . . . . . , 800,000 1,200 801,200 
Colusa, . . . . . . . . . . . 3,500 .............. 3,500 
Dcl N orte. . . . . . . . , 60,000 .............. GO, 000 
EI Dorado . . . . . . . . 550,000 900 550,000 
Fre.;no ,... . . . . . . , 90,000 .............. 90,000 
Humboldt. .. . . . . , 75,000 300 75,300 
II1YO . . . . . . . . . . . . . 170,000 140,000 310,000 
Kcrn .... . . . . . . . . 190,000 14,000 201,000 
La.5Sell . . . . . . . . . , . 71,000 1,000 72,000 
Los Angeles. . . . . . . 13,000 39,000 52,000 
l\lariposa . . . . . . . . , 200,000 1,200 201,200 
I'tlendocino. . . . . . . . 1,000 .............. 1,000 
J'vI erced ...... .... 1,500 .............. 1,500 
J'vlodoc. . . . . . . . . . . . 20,000 1,500 21,500 
Mono. . . . . . . . . . . . . 3,385,000 300,000 3, 685. OOJ 
Nevada. . . . . . . . . . . 3,700,000 9,300 3,709,,)00 
Placer . . . . . .. .... 850,000 6,500 856,500 
Plumas .. ........ 1,350,000 2,000 1,35
,OOO 
Sacramento. . , . . . . 425,000 1,000 42G,00J 
San Bernardino . . . 9,000 100,000 109,000 
San Diego . . . . . . . . 60,000 .............. 60,000 
San ta Barbara .... 2,000 .............. 2,000 
Shasta, . , . . . . . . . . . 350,000 85,000 435,000 
Sierra . , . . . . . , . . . . n50,000 6,000 93G,000 
Siskiyou. , . . . . . . . . 850,000 1,500 851,500 
Stanislaus. . .. .... 63,000 31,000 94,OaO 
Tehama .......... 500 .............. 500 
Trinity. . . . .. ..... 550,000 1,500 55] ,000 
Tn lare . . . . . . . . . . . . 8,000 ......... ..... 8,000 
Tuolumne. . . . . , . . . 500,000 1,000 501,OQO 
V en tura . . . . . . . . . . 500 .............. 500 
Yuba ...... ....., 800,000 1,300 801,300 
----- --- 
Total .... . . . . 
18,200,OOO $750,000 
l R. !);)!),OOO 
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of its population, but in 1877 the Standard Inine ,vas 
disco,,:,"ered, attracting again a n1Íning population, and 
the investlnent of capital. 11any silver Iniues ,vere 
afterward developed. Like lnyo, this county lies 
aillong the highest peaks of the Sierra, in the shadows 
of Inounts Dana and Lyell, each oyer 13,000 feet in 
altitude. 
There is no ,yay of detern1Ïning ,vith certainty the 
expense and profit of l1}ining. l"he output of many 
mines is s\vallo\ved up in their developnlE nt for a long 
tilHe, if not altogether. It is illlPossible to deter- 
n1Íne "vhether the assessments levied upon stockhold- 
ers of incorporated mines are or are not necessary; or 
whether, if the product of the mines ,vere fairly di- 
vided, there ,vould not be sOlllething cOllling to the 
stockholders. During the year 1889 there ,vas $390,- 
500 lpvied in asseSSlnents by 27 n1ines, n10re than 
half of ,vhich ,,,as paid to 1\lono county Inines. As 
to the dividends, fe,v Inines ,vere paying any pub- 
licly. Prior to 1889, ho,vever, there arose a better 
feeling an long lllining cOlnpanies. Mining shares, 
which are taken as an indication of the yalue of the 
luines they represent, becalne lo,ver in the market 
than at any tin1e previous to the great rise and fall in 
C01l1stocks fron1 1875 to 1878; but a rart of this de- 
pression ,vas thought by SOUle to ha ye been the re- 
sult of the feeling of insecurity caused by the l1eavy 
losses during the \vild speculation of those years. 
Others charged the low nlarket upon the n1Ìne o\vners 
themselves, \vho, they said, ,yere endeavoring to buy 
in all the most valuable stock at their o,yn figures. 
Noone can prognosticate 'v hat a fe,v hours ll)ay bl,ing 
forth in the stock lYJarket. With all the disadvanta- 
ges, the cost, and the uncertaint
v of mining, there 
stands forth the grand fact that California, bet,veen 
] 848 and 1881, added to the precious nletals of the 
,vorld to the value of $1,178,000,000/8 of v.rhirh $14,- 
914,452 ,vas in silver. 
18 It is interesting to know of the remarkable gold nuggets which have 
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There ,vere several causes to account for the ap- 
parent decline in the l11ining interests of the state, 
prominent anlong ,vhich ,vas the increase in the agri- 
cultural interest, sho\ving ,vealth in the soil \vhose 


occasionally been discovered in Cat In 1854 Samnel N. West took a lump 
from a placer mine near Columbia in Nevada co. weighing G5 pounds, which 
he sold for $6,675. Another piece found in the same neighborhood was val- 
ued at $8,500. San José Pioneer, Feb. 16, 1878. A nugget worth over $4,000 
founù in 1837. A' specimen' worth 
l,OOO founù near Shasta. Another 
piece found hy a Chinaman near Y reka worth $225. Quincy Unbn, Feb, 20, 
1864. A piece found weighing 20
 ounces. San Andreas Register, Jan. 14, 
1864. A lump of gold mined weighing 80 pound.;;. A solid chunk of gold 
weighing 161 pounds taken out of a claim on American river. A nugget 
found among tailings of the Hope and Despair co. in 
ierra co. worth $1,7'70. 
The Fellow brother.:; took to the east with them a nugget shapeù like a flat- 
iron, and about two thirds the size of an ordinary smoothing iron, weighing 
67 ounce3. Trinity Journal, Aug. 13, 18G4. James 'Vilson found a piece of 
gold weighing over 24 pounds in his claim at Spanish Dry Diggings on the 
middle fork of American river. Independent, Aug. 17, 1865. A ten-ounce 
piece found at Orleans Bar, Klamath co. Clear Lake Journal, Sept. 28, 18G5. 
The Oregon claim in Forest city yielded a nugget worth $508. GJ"ass Vallcy 
Union, June G, 18G5. A handsome specimen taken from a hydraulic claim 
below ,Moore's Flat, Nevada co., was worth nearly $1,000. Nevada D. 
Tran-<;cript, June 12, 1866. Another on Greenhorn creek was valued at 
$182. A nugget taken from a ground sluice at French ravine, Yuha co., 
weighed 56 ounces, and was valued at $1,000. Marysville North Californian, 
June 10, 1867. Also on Dry creek, Tehama co, a piece worth $1,000 A 
10-ounce piece taken from a claim on Douglas hill near San Andreas. San An- 
dJ"eas Re:ji8ter, Jan. 12, 1867. A slug of gold weighing $llO was picked up at 
Black Hawk. Quincy Plumos National, Aug. 24, 1867. A nugget weighing 
36 ounces found between the north and south fork of the 'VeLer creek. 
Placervillc Oourier, April 27, 1867. A nugget worth $800 or $900 was found 
by David Robinson near Volcano in 18G6. The same man, in ploughing his 
farm, turned up a package of gold containing $900 in 18G7. Folsom 1'elcflraph, 

lay 25, 1867. A nugget taken from the old Spanish diggings in Plumas 
co. was valued at $500. The owner of the Hines claim at Columbia picked 
up a piece of gold valued at $5,500. Sonora Democrat, Jnly II, 18G8. A lump 
of gold weighing 240 pounds, and worth $20,000, ,vas found in a claim on 
Remington hill in Nevada co., which was thought to be the largest lump of 
gold ever discovered. Woodland Dernorrat, June 29, 18G8. A nugget was 
found in 18G9 in the .Monumental claim on the Sierra Buttes, 13 miles from 
Downieville in Sierra co., which weighed 103 pounds. After being cleaned 
in acid, and all the loose particles removed, it weighed 97 pounds Troy; but 
neither of these was as large as some Australian nuggets. At Shingle Springs 
two pieces of gold were picked up weighing Gt and 136 ounces. Nevada GLl- 
utte, ,April 17, 1869. Out of a claim on Squirrel creek, near Rough and 
Ready, was taken a lump of pure gold worth $2!)7, NcvltJ.la T,'an8cript, 
April 2, 1869. At Chalk Bluff a nugget weighing 39 ounces and valueù at 
$754 was found in Timmons' diggings. .LVevculrt Ga"'t.Ætte, :May 15, 18G9. A 
nugget valued at $2,000 was founel in the New Orleans co,'s claim at Little 
Grizzly. A gold bowlder worth 83,200 was found in a claim in Shagta c(). 
A claim at Grass Valley in Nevada co. yielded a piece of gold. worth S-!-
9. 
Gras.fl Valley ,Þtational Gazette, J\iarch 15, 1870. At BaJtimore ravine, near 
Auburn, some Austrians found a nugget weighing lOG pounds, containing 9i 
pounds of pure gold valued at 519,000. Névrula National G-æzette, Aug. 13, 
1870, An 8-pound piece of gold, and 18 ounces in smaller pieces, were 
found in one claim, and an II-pound nugget in a neighboring claim. Near 
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returns were more certain and easily obtained than 
the gold ilnd silver of the rocks. Another ,vas the 
gradual disappearance of the prospector of the earlier 
period, who lived in the mountains, and spent his life 
in hunting for gold and silver. To the too often un- 
re,varded toils of these men we o,ve most of our pres- 
ent kno\vledge of the minerals of California. Capital 
does not go in search of mines. It ,vaits for a dis- 
covery, and takes it at the lo\vest price at which it 
can afterward be obtained. ]-'ormerly there ,vere 
some dishonorable transactions in n1Îning-clairn sales, 
where foreign capital was grievously misled, But all 
this business was later placed upon a safer footing. 
The output ,vas not as great, but neither was the cost of 
living the saIne; and as n)oney is only an exchange 
for ,vhat ,ve require, one dollar is as good as ten, if it 
buys the SalTIe alTIOunt of life's comforts and pleas- 
ures. 19 


Downieville a $1,000 nugget was found in 1870, and in the same ground the 
following year another weighing 175 ounces. Grass Valley Union, Feb. 23, , 
1871. Some Chinamen finding a 40-pound nugget on the middle fork of 
Feather river, to avoid excitement, chiselled it up into small pieces anù sold 
it at different times mixed with other dust. A nugget weighing over a ton 
was found in Plumas co. It yielded ore worth 
3,000. National Gazette, 
Nov. 16, 1872. A claim near Placcrville yielded several nuggets worth from 
$1,000 to S
,OOO. A Chinaman found a piece of pure gold worth $170, which 
he sold to C. 'V. Brewster of Placerville, anù soon after unearthed another 
nugget worth $700 in the same locality. El Dorado Co. Republican, Feb. 29, 
1872. In :March 1872 Reese and Depew found at Randolph Flat a stratum of 
decomposed quartz resembling red and white Castile soap in consistency. 
From a pit 8 feet long and 3 feet wide thcy took out 
j,OOO with a pick, 
shovel, and pan. From the ground in the vicinity a picce was picked up 
worth $800. l\
e-vada Transcript, l\Iarch 20, 1872. A Frenchman at :Mornioll 
Bar found in the earth of the road a nugget weighing 68 ounces. Colu,,,((, Sun, 
:March 2, 1871. A chunk of gold weighing 240 pound.s anù worth 830,000 
was found in the claim of a Chinese company at l\Ioore's Flat. Cloverdale 
Bef1, Feb. 8, 1873; Pluma8 Gazette, Feb. I, 1873. A 5-pound gold nugget was 
taken out of Boulder creek, a tributary of the Sac. above Shasta, in 1874. 
JVilmin[fton Enterprise, Oct, 2
, 1874. Big nuggets are still being found in 
various quarters. 
19References consulted for mining: Turrill's Oal. Notes, 180-1; Stewart's 
J.1Iin. R(w, 11; ltler. Uaz, and Prices Current, Jan. 4, 1860; Raymond ltlin. Res 
Ann. 1f r pt, for several years--1869-75-in U. S. Ii. Ex. Doc.; Wheele1"s 8ur- 
'1H'YS, 1876, 47-69; Hnpkins' Oommon Sense, 7-IG; Oal. Agric. Soc. Tt'ans., 18GO, 
80--8; Cal. Larul Off. Rept, 1869, 191-2, 359-GO; .LlIiner i. G-8, 1S-
3, 28---45, 
52, 58-60; CO(l.<;t Re.view, 1872-9; Gal. Ann. 1l-Iin. Review, 1878, 139-43; Bur- 
chard lrlin. Produ('., 1881, II; 1882, 15; 1883,705; U. S. H. Ex. Doc" vol, 9, 
pt 5, p, 505-6, 47 cong., I sess., Com. I-Iu-ald and JI arket Review, July ] 0, 
1867; ..LWcClellan, Golden State, 312; Coleman's Ann. Circ. and .Jlarket Review, 
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As a product indispensable both to gold and silver 
n1Ïning, quicksilver may be deen1ed of the greatest 
yalue to the n1Ïning interest after the precious metals. 
J?ortullately for that interest it ,vas discovered before 
gold. 2111 It is found in various kinds of rock, naillcly, 
"" 
J.t:1, I:!, 1864; Simonin "Vie Sauterrainc, 386-93; .J.1Iincs, JIin., liloney, 1878-9, 
l
ô-3j; Bowie's Hydraulic JIining, 78-86, 244-5l. 
219 Cinnabar was used by the natives to paint their hodies, both in Cal. and 
Oregon. In 1824 one of the Robles family, having been informeù of the ex- 
i ;tence of the ore Ly the Indians, revealed it to Antonio Suñol, who 'worked 
it for a short time under the impression that it containeù silver. In 1845 a 
l\Iexican officer named Andres Castillero wag shown some l}ieces of the ore 
at the Mission of Santa Clara. Having some knowledge of minerah he de- 
tect3d quicksilver, and remarked to those present, Fathcr Reeù and Jacob 
P. Lease, that if the mine could be proveù as rich as those of Spain $100,000 
would be paid by the :Mexican government for the discovery, In order to 
secure the title to himself Castillero proceeùeù at once to take the steps rt- 
q'.::.red by Mexican law for that purpose. Possession was given by the al- 
calJe of the district, with a grant of 3,000 yards (varas) of land in all 
d.irections from the mine. Castillero divided the mine into 24 shares, 4 of 
'which he gave to José Castro, 4 to the brothers Secundino and Leodero 
!toLles, keeping the remainder for himself, and employing an American from 
Columbia co., N. Y., to open the mine. l.his man, '\Villiam G. Chard, seems 
to have been a genius from his manner of mining. Taking severe I gun-bar- 
rch, he filled them with bits of the broken ore, stopped the vents with clay, 
l)l:1ced the muzzles in a vessel of water, and built a fire around the other 
end. The heat vaporized the mercury, which, passing into the water, was 
condensed, and precipitated in the form of metal. Chard next tried a fur- 
nace, which proveù a failure. His third experiment was with six try-pots 
u3ed hy whalers, capable of holding 3 or 4 tons oÎ ore. By inverting one 
over the other he formed a furnace, and by the application of heat, and con- 
ducting the vapor into water, succeed.ed in saving about 2,000 pounds of 
quicksilver, This method continued until August 1846, the Mexican gov- 
ernment Leing informeù of the facts. Then Chard and his Indian abandoned 
the mine. The same year T. O. Larkin forwarded information of it to the 
U. S. During the winter of IS4G-7 Castillero sold a part of his shares to 
the English hou'3e of Barron, Forbes, & Co. of Tepic
 Mex., who dispatched 
an agent, Robert \Yalkinshaw, to hold the property, who, with a man named 
Alden, took possession in J\lay 1847. In Nov. came Alexander Forbes with 
a corps of miners and appliances for mining. Retorts were used until 1850, 
when furnaces were constructed under the superintendence of 'H. 'V. Hal- 
leck. It wag not until July 1850-1 that the production of quicksih'er for 
the market was commenced, since which time to 1880 the New Almaden 
mine haù furnished, with the Euriguita on the same property, 54,378,418
 
p
mnds of the metal. The mine was closed from 1858 to 18Gl by injunction, 
the legality of the title being disputed. It was, however, confirmed to the 
EUfJ'lish company, who sold it in 18G4 to a company chartered under the laws 
of N. Y, and Pa. a'3 the Quicksilver ,Mining co., with a capital of $10,000,000, 
divided into $100 shares. Niles' Rerl., lxxvi., 140; S. F, EIIIeraldo, Oct. 25, 
1818; S. F. News, ii., IG6; Hayes' Scraps illin., ix., 10-13; Whitney's .ðletnllk 
W(',dth, 18G-9
, 193-7; ltfiscellany, iv., v., vi.; Reviews of Com. and FinanCf, 
] 876, p. 7]; Tftywr's El Dorado, ii. 12; S. F. Cal. .Courier, Sept. 27 anò Nov. 18, 
I R.>O; Np10 Alm(ulfn, U. S. V8. Crr.stillero; Sac. 'l'ran<;criptt Feb. I, 1851; North 
Pa.cific Review, Dec. 18G2; Castillo lJlem., Azofjue, 57-8; llurper'.') lrfag., J nne 
] 
()3, 23-41; Pt:lo Res. of America, 171; Farayr E.rplor. Afin., 23-25; Coi!lnet, 
Rapport, tmr [r>R lJlines de N. Almculen; Ann. Scientific Disc., 1852, 298-9; 
llunt's .Jlcrch. ,J.
ra[}'J xx., 557-8, 
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sandston,e, decornposed serpentine or talc, porous ba- 
sal t, rotten slate, and SOllle harùer rocks. The prin- 
cipal quicksilver nlÍne of California is at New AhnaJen 
in Santa Clara county, and produces SOllle,v hat less 
than the amount produced by the Aln1aden quicksilver 
nline in Spain, after ,vhich it ,vas nan1ed. The total 
production. of the world in 1881 was 115,600 flasks 
of a little oyer 76 pounds each, of ,vhich California 
furnished 60,851 flasks, or 1110re than half, and of this 
aillount the N C\v Ahnaden yielded 26,060. 21 Fronl the 
Inaxill1UIll output of 79,396 flasks in 1877, the yield 
21 Among the other quicksilver mines are the Phænix, situated in the 

Iayacamas system of mountains N. w. of Calistoga, in Napa co., discovered 
in 18ôO by A. J. Bailey and J. Cyrus. An excitement followed the discovery, 
and many locations were made. The Phænix was workeù until I8iS, when, 
owing to the low price of quicksilver, it was shut down. The Redington, in 
the same co., is situated in öulphur cañon, N. of Berryessa valley. It was 
ÌllCorporated in 18ül, and worked continuously. In 1881 it had produced 
4,938,315 pounds of quick::;ilver. The \Yashington mine in Pope valley ad- 
join3 the Phænix. It is a good mine, but suspended on account of low prices 
in 1878. The Ætna, in the same valley, was successfully worked for a time, 
and given up. The Summit mine, opened in 1872 upon the top of the l\lay- 
acamas range (the boundary betweeu Sonoma and Napa counties), was in 
operation in 1881, the furnace baving a capacity of 24: tuns of ore pCI' diem. 
The Oakville, on the west side of Napa valley, incorporated in 18G8, hall 
fl1rllaCe.3 capable of reducing 2.3 tOllS daily, but is now lying idle. The ,Man- 
hattan Ila", a similar hi.:;tory. The Napa Consolidated, situateJ at the head 
of Pope cañon, was diðcovered in 18;2. From 18;6 to 1881 it produced 
1,2
7,9;8 pounùs of quick::,ilver. The Ivanhoe, Hamilton, :Kew Burlington, 
Red Hill, t;ih
er Bow, Overland, :\Iutual, and :Mammoth, are all in Napa co. 
Tbe Oakland, Cloverdale, Great Eastern, auJ :Mount Jackson are in Sonoma 
co. The last was continuously '\Vorkeù from 18;3 to 1881. Several other 
discoverieg remain unworkeù in this co. The county of Lake aho furnishes 
severa.l quicksilver mines, of which the Sulphur Bank is the foremost. It 
wa'3 opelleå in Oct. 18;4:, with limited means, but produced from that date 
to Sept. 1876, when prices were good, 12,341 flasks, worth $GO
,OOO. The 
Great 'Yestern, in Sonoma, is situated in the range hetween St Helena and 
Cobb mountain, on the west side of Loconoma valley, and yields well. Yolo 
co. has also its quick::;ilver mine, situated in the N. w, corner, -:19 miles from 
'V OOdlalld. The works employ 130 men. Sta Birbara revealed to the pros- 
pector in 18GO and 1874 the ore of cinnabar ill Sta Ynez valley, but no re- 
duction works exist. Colusa, San I.uis Obispo, :Monterey, San Diego, San 
Benito, Plumas, and San Bernanlino have laid claim to discoveries, In 
Fresno co. is the New Iùria quicksilver mine, who::;e fame has ùeen wafted 
ahroad not more on its own metallic vapor than on the wings of rumor, the 
property having been in litigation for 13 years. It was located on a pre- 
tendell Spanish grant, which in the course of its history was fraudulently 
bought anli sold several times. The mine was at la
t sold to 
Iolltgomery 
Blair of S. F. for $1,000,000. S. F. OltJ'Onicle,M..arch 19, 187ü; Balclt','i .J..IIines and 
JIiner8, 5-t0; lJlcGarro]wn, .J...l[emm"ial, 8
; },[cGal'rahnn'g Qllicl'silver .J.1Iilles of 
Panoche Grande; U. S. Sen. .1.'lis(', Doc., 15, 42<1 cong., ht sess.; U. S. Com. 
Rl'pt" 33. i" 40th cong., 2d sess.; ltli.<;cellany, iii.. No.7, 249 pp,; Hayes' 
Scraps J[inin:}, i. 93; Presno Expositor, Dec. II, 1872; Clutillo Jlenz. Azoque, 
59-64. 
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of the California !uines decreased to 26,000 flasks 
in 1888, of ,vhich latter anlount fu]]y one half ,vas 
exported. Even ,vith so fe\v mines of this lllctal in the 
,v
rld--the ldria n1Ïne of Austria beina the third 
ü 
great producer-the prodution of quicksilver ex- 
ceeds t.he dernand in Europe and Alnerica, and only 
by allo,ving China to purchase the surplus can the 
price be kept up to reulunerative figures. Its use in 
this country, except in Inining, is lill1Ïted, but the Chi- 
nese enlploy it in the preparation of paints and in 
other ,vays. A high tariff is required to keep Euro- 
pean quicksilver out of the N ew York lllarkct and 
enable California producers t,o pay the heavy freight 
charged by tl
e transcontinental roaùs. 
Iron ore exists in lllany parts of the state,22 but 
o,ving to the large anlount of ca pi tal required in ,vork- 
ing it, as ,veIl as its cheapness, and the greater fas- 
cination of the precious l)Jetals, it has bEen neglected. 
California must, in the near future, produce the pig 
iron consulned in her 111anufactures, and in supplying 
rails for her lnany railroads. Ore ,vas first discovered 
on or near Anlerican river in 1848, and Jater in Placer 
county, 'v here it ,vas of such purity that tools ,vcre 
Inade frOlTI it in blacksmiths' forges. I t ,vas not until 
1880 that slnelting ,vorks \vere put in operation for 
turning out pig-iron. 
3 These ,,"orks belong to the 
California Iron cOlnpany, whose location is three Iniles 
from Clipper gap in Placer county, and ,vhich O'Vl1S 
13,000 acres of iron hud tiulber lands. The capacity 
of the ,vorks is 15,000 tons per annum, ,vhich anlount 
,vas produced in 1886. 
Copper ,vas one of the Inining Inanias of California, 
like gold, quicksilver, and silver. It was kno,vn to 


22 Iron ore is found in Nevada, Placer, Sierra, Calaveras, Santa Clara, 
Shasta, Los Angeles, Napa, Humboldt, Alpine, and San Luis Ohispo coun- 
ties. In Sierra co. it is chiefly magnetic ore. The ore of Placer is also 
magnetic, Chrome iron is found in San Luis Obispo and Sonoma counti,es. 
:l3 As early as 1856 the Gold Hill 
Iining co. smelteù some iron ore 
v}l1ch 
yielded GO per cent, apparently as an experiment, as no iron appeared m the 
market. The Clipper Gap mines were locateù and owned by Applegate and 
:Myres. 
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exist as early as 1840, having been discovcred in 
Soledad pass, 90 miles north of L(\s 
<\.llgeles. It is 
n}entioned in the Californian in 1848 as h
:vil1g heen 
discovcred "north of the bay." J. B. Trask, "rho 
acted as state geologist froIH 1851 to 1854, found it 
in nearly every county, his first obser\Tation of it being 
ll1ade in Nevada county, near a place called Round 
Tent. 
-'ronl 1855, when some copper rnining \vas 
done in the Sierra Nevada, on the old Carson road, to 
1860 24 little attention \vas given it. Then carne on a 
copper excitelnent. 
len spent their all and risked 
their lives in searching the H10untains for green and 
blue carbonates, red oXldcs, and shining yello,v sul- 
phurets. The fe,'cr ori
inatcd in C21ayeras county, 
at Salt Spring valley, 'v here tLe to,vn of Copperop- 
olis is situated, on the Union copper vcin, and ,vas 
eOllln1unicated to every part of the state. I t cu]n1Ìna
 
ted about 1863, by ,vhich tiu1e it ,yas found that Cal- 
ifornia had copper enough to supply the ,yorld, but 
that there ,vas not capital enough in the country to 
entice it from its native gangue; or ,yhere, as SOlnc- 
tin1cs happened, it ,vas nearly pure, to extract it in 
Inerchantable blocks. Copper is ,vorkE'd in a snlall 
,yay at one .or t,vo localities, but the yalue of the an- 
nual output is not more than $100,000. 
Borax fields exist in Inyo, San Bernardino. and 
Lake counties. The annual yield is 5,000,000 pounds 
frolna tract of 10,000 acres in San Bernardino and Inyo. 
Salt is produced from. the \vaters of the bay in Ala- 
n1eda county,25 froIn springs at the head of the Salinas 


24 The Union mine at Copperopolis was discovered in July ISGO, by Reed. 
The ore was rich, and was sent east for reduction, but the vein was not per- 
manent, Aùout 1867 the Copperopolis works were shut down. Gúl. Jloun- 
tainter, i. 366-8; B'ì"own's Res., 207-19; New York Sun in Panama Star and 
lfe1'ald,187G. I find mention of copper works in Plumas co., in 18G5, on Queen 
of U uion mine--also in Mariposa co. in 18ôG. 
2,) By John Barton, a native of Leicester, 
Iass, were built the first and 
largest salt-works in California. Corning to this state in 18-19, nearly twenty 
year8 later, he began the manufacture of salt, soon merging his interests in 
the Union Pacific Salt company, of which he is president, On his recom- 
mendation the site selected was Rock Island, at the mouth of Eden creek, 
Alameda co. The output for 1888 was 14,000 tons, distributed all over the 
coast, :md forming nearly one half of its total product. . 
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river in San Luis Obispo county, and fronl a salt lakp 
in Los Angeles county. The aillount lnarketed is 
about 30,000 tons annually. 
Sulphur is obtained froin the sulphui' bank on the 
eastern shore of Clear lake in Lake county.26 It is 
freed frotH earthy rnatter by heat alone, being finally 
purified before passing into the rnolds by lllelting in 
pots. It was first nlanufactured in 1861. Hydraulic 
celnent is luanufactured at Benicia, "\vhere the lilne- 
stone necess3.ry for its production is found. About 
1,500 barrels are Inanufactured lllonthly. 
Tin was discovered at Temescal in San Bernardino 
county in 1856 by a 
fr Sexton, and subsequently re- 
ported to be found also in Los Angeles, San Diego, 
and Siskiyou counties. But it is a pretty ,veIl estab- 
lished fact that this rare rnetal is in such abundance 
in the first nalned county as to Inake the possession 
of the llline a prize ,vorth contending for. This inl- 
portance has been the occasion of litigation, which 
has been prolonged froln the discovery to the present 
tillle. Ore of the Ternescallnine is said to yield 60 
per cent of tin. The assay gave 97.9 ]netallic tin, 
with traces of antil110ny, arsenic, sulphur, and iron, 
and a residue of tungsten. The bar so assayed ,vas 
111ade in 1870, and is the first and only Lar of tin pro- 
duced in the United States fro III native ore. That 
a tin nline, for the discovery of ,vhich congress had 
offered a bounty of $200,000, should so lùng ren1ain 
undeveloped is son1e,vhat of a reproach, no less than 
a dra,vback, to the corUlllunity.27 


26 An immense deposit is said to exist in Ventura co. 
27 The history of the Temescal tin mine is as follows: Leonardo Serrano
 
a native, claimed a grant of five league3 of land known as the Telllescal 
rancho, which claim was rejected by the U. S. land commissioners. In 
1859, tin being discovered and Serrano having died, Abel Stearns purchased 
of the widow whatever right she had. to the land occupied by Serrano as a 

ettler. The house of the widow was three miles from the mine, and Stearns 
appealed from the decision of the commissioners, getting a reversal of it in 
the U. S. dist court. The locators of .he mine then appealed to the U. S. 
Supreme court, which restored the five league grant to the public lands in 
J8G7, Pioche & co. of S, F. desired to purchase the mine, but failing, hought 
the San Jacinto rancho, twenty-six miles from the mine, and endeavoreù to 
floa.t their purchaStl to make it cover it. Litigation that seems endless has 
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Coal has been found in lllost of tho counties near 
the sea, and in several near the Sierra. It ,vas dis- 
covered in 1850 in San Diego, in 1852 in Contra 
Costa, and in 1854 in IIulnboldt. The Contra Costa 
nlÌnes ,vere slightly '\vorked in 1855, and in 1859 had 
begun to produce a fair proportion of the ùOlllestic 
coaì used in the nlarket of San Francisco. Their out- 
put in 18G5 \vas 120,000 tons; in 1881, 144,000 tons. 
Other mines nlay have brought the yearly aillount up 
to the estilnate of 239,927 tons; but Inines hardly 
knO\Vll in the lllarket are not likely to haye aùded so 
largely to the output of the state. The coal-fields of 
Contrå Costa have their principal veins sho,ying on 
the north-east side of l\Iount Diablo. Like the Ore- 
gon and Puget sound coals, this is of recent geologic 
origin, but is superior to thenl in being a stean1Ïng 
coal of a half bitunlÌnous character. The Black Dia- 
mond, Enlpire, and Bruce are the principallnines. 
Petroleun1 has been kno'\vn to exist in son1e of the 
southern counties froni the earliest Anlerican occupa- 
tion of the country. During the great oil specula- 
tions of Pennsylvania this kno,\T ledge was revived, 
and a petroleulll fever seized the conlnlunity, ,yhich 
resulted in finding it, or sonle evidence of it, in ahnost 
all parts of the state. 28 Numerous experiinents \vith 
the crude Inaterial have been Inade, proying in general 
too expensive for profit in a Inarket ,v here the eastern 
oils are plentiful and cheap. The Inost successful \yorks 
are in Ventura county, 'v here there is a steady pro- 
followed. In 1880 a company took possession to work tl)e mine, but was 
soon nriven away, and no one yet knows what the end will he. 
28 The countie. which have laid claim to oil wells, or to what should be 
oil wells, are Humholdt, where it was discovered in 1859, and a flowing well 
in 18G3; }>lacer, disc'd 18:>9; Sierra, disc'd 18tH; Santa Clara, disc'd 1861; 
Napa, disc'd 18G5; San Joaquin made a shipment in 18133; Fresno, Siskiyou, 
Contra Costa, Kern; Santa Cruz, disc'J 1
G3, amI worked to some extent 
from 18G4 to the present; Los Angele'l, disc'd on the first settlement of the 
country, antI worked in 18G3; Santa Bárbara, disc'd in 1862; San Luis Obispo 
and Ventura, disc'd about the same time. Upon the report of Prof. 
il1iman 
some eagtern parties were induced to purchase the Ojai rancho in Yentura, 
a!ld !:3everal other properties ,vere sold for good. prices on account of prospec- 
tIve wealth never realize,!. There is a spring under the sea off the 
anta 
B:irhara coast from which the oil floats on the water, anù can be detected by 
the odor in the air. 
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duction, and the crude oil is conveyed for 63 nliles in 
iron pipes to a shipping point on the coast, \vhence it 
is taken to Alauleda to be refined. There \vere 8,000,- 
0.00 gallons 111anufactured in 1884 and a larger aIllount 
SInce. 
Asphaltuln, forilled by the evaporation of the vola- 
tile part of petroleurn, is very plentiful in Santa Cruz, 
Los Angeles, 1Ionterey, Santa Bárbara, and San 
Luis Obispo counties. It is called bitunlen and tar 
whel1 founù in a half fluid condition, and is used, nlÏxed 
with sand, in IHaking asphalt paven1ents in San Fran- 
cisco. As might be expected, frolll the presence of 
the substances above nau1ed, natural gas is sometimes 
discovered in boring artesian wells, but it has not yet 
been llluch used for lighting or heating purposes. 
1fineral soap-for \vhich no better nalne has been 
suggested, possessing, as it does, the cleansing quali- 
ties of nlanufactured soaps-\vas discovered as early 
as 1849, and re-discovered in 1855 at Table lnountain, 
two nliles frolll Grass valley in Nevada county, the 
vein being fifteen feet thick. It is of a grayish color, 
somewhat rough to the touch, as if conlposed of sand 
cOlnpacted \vith SOlne oil, is easily n1Îned, and a rea!ly 
good article of soap, so far as its clea.nsing qualities 
are concerned. It has been found also in Sononla, 
Sa'nta Bárbara, and Ventura counties. :Thiineral paint 
is found in Contra Costa and Sonoma counties, and is 
an article of conunerce. Lilnestone is not abundan4; 
on the Pacific coast, but is found in Contra Costa, 
Santa Cruz, and San Luis Obispo counties. A coarse 
1l1arble belt extends along the \vest side of the Sierra 
Nevada, frolll 1fariposa to Butte, a distance of 160 
miles. GYPSUlll is found in San Benito, San Luis 
Obispo, and Alameda countiss; alabaster in San Luis 
Obispo county; lead in 1\ionterey county; manganese- 
black oxide-in Napa, Marin, and Alau1eda counties; 
plumbago in Tuolumne and Sononla counties. The last 
nalned was discovereJ in Tuolulllne county in 1853 by 
F. S, and H. S. 1facornbcr, ,vho left it undeveloped 
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until 1866, \vhcn by accident discovering that the fine 
particles cf the black lead ,vcre nlore buoyant than 
the earthy luattcr ,vhen in ,vater, they were furnished 
\vith the solution of the problerll of separating thenl. 
The Sonolna 111Ïne \vas discovered in 1878. 
Saltpetre ,vas discovered in 1848 in Sonon1a county; 
asbestos in Plulnas county in 1873; antinlony in San 
Bernardino in 1856; and platinuln, a scarce metal, I 
find lllentioned jn 1848, and nlore recently in 1879; 
also nlagnesia (sulphate) in 1855; and chron1Íull1 ill 
San Luis Obispo in 1877, besides elnery in 1863; anù 
at different tilHes and places, n1Ïca, alum, (in Alpine 
county) chalk, (on the l\Iokelull1ne river) silicon, bis- 
llluth, zinc, iridium, oSlniulll, obsidian, soda, copperas, 
chalcedony, jasper, agate, topaz, and dian10nds. 29 Lith- 
o.2:raphic stone was found on the J\IerceJ river in 
l\raripo
a county in 1867; and at other points porce- 
lain clay, soapstone, slate, sandstone,30 Inarble,31 on
x,3
 
29 None of the precious stone.:; of Cal. are of great fineness. A good many 
Or1. 13 h::we been found which are marketablc. The opal mine on :Mokelumne 
hill was worke(l in 1863, and the stone3 sent to Europe, ,,,,here they were 
sol\1 for ahout $20 a piece. A diamond excitement was started in 1872, the 
fiehl hein
 locatcll in 'Vyoming or Colorado, for fraudulent purposcs. But 
such diam md 
 as Cal. h3.
 are real awl brill
'11lt, although not of a great 
value. They are inchHLd ill the c::Üaloglle of {;al. minerals at the Paris ex- 
p03Ítion of 1878, ailil are freque'ltIy mentioned in the Ca!. newspapers, and 
are spokell of in the Srienti/Ìc P'"('o.;
 of March 26, 1870, and .March 4, 1871. 
They were found in pla.cer mining chim'i at Cherokee Flat, 10 miles from 
Groville, anfl at Shaw Flat, in Nevada co. 
30 It wa3 for some time believed that building stone was not ahundant in 
Cd!., but a hetter knowledge of this cla.:;s of resources reveals an ever- 
incre
vÜn
 li::!t of valuable material. On Angel island there is a freestone 
quarry of fine color, homogeneou 3, and easily worked, which belongs to the 
govt, At H'tywarlh, in Alalneda co., is another quarry, of which the bank 
of Cal. amI Young 
Ien's Christian Association buildings are constructed. 
The3e quarries were the earlie.:;t in use. Stone quarries are found at Knight's 
Ferry, in Stani3Iau
, and near Placerville, in EI Dorado counties. In 1873, 
an immsll'!e sand
tone dep031t was discovered near 
an Diego. 
31 The first marble workell in the state was by E. R. Roberts of Stockton, 
who e3b.hli;;hetl a. ml,rble yard at Columbia, in Tuolumne co" in 1837. A 
hlock of this stone wa" taken out and dressed for the \Yashington monument 
in tlLat YC3.l', The material for Broderick's mOllument came from Columbia. 
The3e work.:;, prohahly on account of the co"t of transportation at that 
period, Were closed; but there was a rediscovery of marble in the same locality 
ill IS!35, and again in 18ß8. At Iowa Hil1, Placer co., a quarry of finely 
varie
a.tcll marble was discO\?ered in 18:>5, and the same year a vein of gray 
m:trb
e in Sierra co.; also about the same time near 
ui:5un hay. Calaveras, 
Y ub:t, EI Dorado, Amador, 
Ionterey, L03 Angcles, anJ Tulare countics all 
have their ma.rhle heds. 
3:.& Onyx in bowlders was found fir.3t near Suisun hay, where it was worked 
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granite,33 fire-clay, and fire-proof stone. Califor- 
nia, in COllllllon ,vith the '\"hole Pacific coast, is 
rich in 111Ïneral ,vaters of various healing qualities. 
Those best kno\vn are the Geysers 34 and Skaggs hot 
springs Sá in Sononla county, the Bartlett springs 36 in 
Lake county, the White sulphur springs of St He- 


out, ana later in San Luis Obispo, where it is more ahundant. J. F. Kessler 
& Co, of S. F. own the mine, which is in a sl=1te formation. At a still later 
period the quarrying of onyx has been carried on in Solano co., five miles 
north of Fairfield. 
33 The granite quarries of Cal. are several, but that of Sac. co. was the 
oldest. It was opened in IS53 by G. Griffith, who furni::;hed this material 
for the fortifications at Alcatraz and Fort Point, and for importa.nt 1Juildings 
of the pcriod. In ISG4, Griffith located the Penryn quarry, situated three 
miles from Auburn in Placer co. The quality of this granite is equal, if not 
superior, to any in the world, being free from iron, and never changing color. 
There are polishing works in connection with this quarry, at wh
ch a sl'lid 
block of 10 tons can be polished with ease. There are three varieties in this 
place, IJlue or dark, white, and black. The granite quarries at Folsom were 
opened in 1836-7, and worked hy convicts of the branch state prison. Santa 
Cruz, Yuòa, and 1\lonterey counties. The miners ûf Tuolumne co. sent a 
block of granite as their contribution to the 'Vashillgton monument. In 
lSG--1 the legistature agreeù with the Central Pacific R. R. to grant a certain 
subsidy, oue of the conditions being a deed of a tract of granite land in Placcr 
co., but the state never derived any benefit from the acquisition. There are 
quarries of building stone in Solano co., of slate in Calaveras and San Luis 
Oòispo, and of fire-proof stone in Tehama and Sierra counties. 
3-1 lhere are two geyser localities, both situated in a deep gorge in Sonoma 
co. known as Pluton cañon, about 1,700 feet above the sea. They cover an 
area of several acres, and number over 300. The temperature of the water 
varies from 200 0 to 210 0 Fahrenheit. Four mile::'! up the cañon are the Little 
Geysers. Here the water is purer, and the t6mperature from 190 0 to 200 0 . 
The springs hù

 in solution a great variety of salts, the sulphates of iron, 
lime, and magne&ia predominating, 
ul1>hate of magnesia, tartaric acid, 
alum, magnesia, and sulphur are found in abundance, aud give the rocks a 
peculiarly vivid coloring. These waters are sought to cure rheumatism and 
skin diseases. . 
35 Skaggs Hot springs are three in number. The first is impregnated 
with sulphur, II iron, and borax, with a temperature of 128 0 to 1
00. 'The 
second spring contains manganese, iron, sulphur, anù soda, with a tempera- 
ture of 138 0 to 140 0 . The third is an iron spring. 
36 The Bartlett springs contain sulphur, magnesia, manganese, potassium, 
and calcium. In the same locality is one nearly ice-cold, highly charged with 
carbonic acid. Another called the foioap spring, is 23 fect long, 12 wide, and 
6 deep, with a natural wall of bowlders all around it. Its tepid waters con- 
tain borax, soda, salt, ana sulphur. A few fect distant anothcr spring con- 
tains iron, soda, and chloride of sodium at a temperature of 83. A quarter 
of a mile away is a cold spring, always bubbling with the gas escaping 
from it. 
I..ake co. has also Hot Borax springs or Borax lake, lying east of Clear 
lake and separated from it by a low ridge. Ahout a mile beyond the rillge 
are the sulphur banks hefore named, a feature of great interest as showing 
the geological formation of the region where solfatara is still going OIl. The 
banks cover an area of ahout 40,000 square yards, and from beneath them 
appear to flow the hot borate springs. Id. 
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lena, aLd the Calistoga hot springs S7 in Napa county, 
the California Seltzer springs ill l\Iendociuo county, 
the Pacific Congress, and N C\v Alaluaden Vichy 
springs in Santa Clara county, El Paso de l{obles in 
San Luis OLispo county,sa l\Iontecito hot sulphur in 
Santa Bárbara county,39 Agua Caliente in San Diego, 
and the San Bernardino hot springs, although this 
does not exhaust the list of ,yell kno,vn Inineral and 
hot springs. Tassajara springs, four D1ilcs froflL 
Ion- 
terey, the Chalybeate springs, near tIle mouth of 
Carinel river, and Paraiso springs, near Soledad, are 
all in 
Iontercy county. The nlÎncral springs at Te- 
hachapi and l\Iojave in Los Angeles and Kern, the 
Tolenas springs in Solano county, the sulphur and 
other nlcdical ,vaters in Colusa and Placer, and tho 
soda springs in Siskiyou are only a part of those ,y hieh 
really exist in the mountain regions. They are very 
suggestive of the near neighborhood of the great lab- 
oratories of nature, ,vhere are pent up the forces 
which occasionally exhibit themselves in volcanic 
eruptions and earthquakes. 


S7 Calis toga hot springs, at the town of Calistoga, are situated in the level 
valley, 500 feet above sea-level, and surrounded on three sides by high 
mountains. 1 he waters contain sulphurettetl hydrogen gas, chloride of so- 
dium, chloride of calcium, carbonate of soda, sulphate of soda, sulphate of 
magnesia, silica, and alumina. There are similar springs at St Helena in the 
same county. 
38 EI Paso de Robles (meaning ,\Yhite Oak Pass,) hot springs, are situate>J. 
in a flat valley, without any attractive features; The waters are closely 
allied to the thermal '\vater8 of Aix-la-Chapelle in Rhenish Prussia, l>ossess- 
ing the unusual combination of heat, chloride of sodium, sulphuretted hy- 
droge>n, carhonic acid gas, and an active amount of alkaline carbonates. It 
is Leneficial in gout, chronic rheumatism, and dartrous skin diseases, in con- 
traction of the joints, and olll gun-shot wounds. Newcom white sulphur 
ßprings, fourteen miles from San Luis Obispo, and Pecho's springs, fifteen 
miles from S. L. O. and two from the coast, are all in San Luis Obi
po co. 
89These springs are situated at the head of a cañon four or five miles 
northeast of the tnwn of 8anta Bárbara, 1430 feet above the sea. They are 
seven in numher; four of which are nearest the head of the cañon, ha,-ing the 
same propcrties of frce sulphur and sulphurettecl hydrogen, with a tempera- 
ture of ll-!o Fahrenheit, Another, 100 yarùs west, has a temperature of II7 0 , 
and its principal constituent is sulphate of ammonia, sulphate of iron, soda, 
potash, and a trace of arsenic. The other two have not been analyzed, but 
have a lower temperature than the first namcd. These springs are visited 
for rhe 1 1matism, skin diseases, contraC'tion of the joints, paralysis, and, as 
an auxilliary in the treatment of secondary and tertiary syphilis. 
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California ,vent through the exciternent of her 
golden era ,vithout a stock exchange. III 1851, \vhen 

Frélnont's l\Iariposa 111ille \vas placed upon the Euro- 
pean lnarket, there prevaileù a lllallia for joillt-stùck 
nÜning associations abroad, and nUUlerous cOlnpanies 
\vere forllled in London and Paris \vith princes as 
presidents, counts and barons as vice-presidents, and 
naines followed by nlany abbreviatio118 as directors, 
\vhich caused the stock to be purchased \vith avidity. 
Four InaIl1lnoth cOlnpanies \vere advertised in the 
London Tin
cs, in one of ,vhich 100,000 shares were 
quickly taken at a pound a share. The Nouveau 
l\Ionde 111ining C0111pany, ,vith a Paris council of su- 
pervision, of \vhich Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte 
\vas president, Count de Lanti vy and others vice- 
presidents, \vas organized in France, \vith the object 
of \vorking the }Iariposa nlÎnes under a lease fronl 
Frélllont, the capital being 5,000,000 francs in shares 
of 25 francs each. But in the United States and 
California this forln of Inine lnanipulation did not 
COlllO into favor until the COll1stock lode of Nevada 
had been sufficiently prospecteJ to sho\v its character 
as a true fissure vein, carrying silver and gold in 
probably vast aUlount. N or did the need of an ex- 
change then illlpress itself on the public 41') for a couple 
of years, during which tilne shares, \vhich ,vere then 
called "feet"-a f<?ot representing a share-,vcre 
transferred in the S&Jne manner that other property 
was bought and sold. When cOlnpalliès lllultiplied 41 


4I'JThe first mining and milling company organized in San Francisco to 
develop a claim OIl the Comstock was the \Va-;hoe H. and S. l\Iilling co. It 
was the re
mlt of a visit of Almarin B. Paul to that region in l\Iarch 18GO, 
He agreed with the Succor co. for 33,000 tOll'S of ore, returned to S. F., or- 
ganized his company, Wa"3 appointed sup"t, awl set aLout constructing a 
steam mill. Hi
 example was imitateJ, and soon there were several mills 011 
the C\nnç;tock, while the list of mine::; incorporated ill Cal. swelled rapi(Uy. 
41 The liqt of mining companies located in the \Vashoe district in 18öO, 
were: '\Yashoe G. and S. l\fining co.,' capital stock 8300,000 in '1,000 of 

jOJ each; term of existence five year...;, 'Chollar Silver :Minillg co,' capital 
Htock 
t)RO,OOJ, in 5,600 share3 of $
OO each; term of existence (}O years. 
'Sierra Nevatla Silver 
lining co.,' capital stock $1,;)00,000, in 3,000 
shares of 8:>00 each; term 30 year::;. 'Ophir Silver 
lining co,: capital 
stock $3,040,000 1 in 16,800 sharcs of 
3DO each; terlll 50 years. 
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greatly, as they did in 1861: and sales \vere attended 
with a corresponding exciteillellt, feet and inches \vere 
sotnetinlcs sold at auction, or Ly the board of brokers, 
whose business it \vas to dispose of gas and ,vater 
stocks, Londs, notes, and other securities. 
The rapid increase of nlÎning properties, and the op- 
portunity afforded for deception, \vith the gro\ving de- 
sire of the public to invest in 111Ïnillg shares, suggested 
the establishnlellt of a stock exchange, where fair 
and legitilnate investn1ents n1Ïght be ulade, \vhile the 
Inarket coulll not be governed by prices created by the 
preten.ded sales of ono broker to another, as had been 
done. Franklin La\\Tton, secretary of the board al- 
ready referred to, luadc the suggestion to S01l1e of his 
associates to forl11 thenlselves into a board sin1Ìlar to the 
N e\V Y orkStock Exchange, though he at firstlnet \vith 
opposition fro111 dealers \v ho had found other lllethods 


CBuckeye G. anq. S. !\1ining co.,' capital stock $280,000 in 2,800 shares of 
$100 each; term 50 year8. 'U-ould and Curry 
ilYer :Mining co,,' capital 
stock $
,400,000, in 4,800 shares of 
jOO each; term .30 years. 'Scorpion 
Silver .Mining co.,' capital stock :::;35,000, in 3.j0 shares 
IOO each; term 50 
years. ' Yankee Silver 1Iining co.,' capital stock ;-:.300,000 in 5,000 shares 
of $100 each; term .30 years. These were all the companies whose incor- 
poration papers were on tile in .July 13, 1860. ac;-; I learn by the S. P. Alta of 
that date. Their aggregate capital was 
10,933,OOO. 
There wa
 a trading place for stocks in 1860-1 called Olney & Co's 
Washoe Stock exchange, where James N. Olney had his first regular auction 
sale Jan. 14, 18tH, although stock had been sold there in 18ÜO. I find a no- 
tice of a report maùe in Decemher of that year as follow
: 'Dec. 

), 18üO. 
:Mining stocks of all descriptions have hetn for tell days past quite inactive. 
The interruption hy storms of communication, both by express awl telegraph, 
with the mining locations on the eastern slope, has had much effect in sus- 
pending operations in this market. The following may be considered as the 
present ruling rates for the prominent stocks: 
Ophir . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . , , . . . . . 8S
3 to 
8,ïO per foot. Sale3 limited. 
California. . . . .. .............",. 53,) to üDJ"" Little offered. 
Oou1<1 & Curry. . . . . . . . . . . . . , , . . '. 32,> "., Asse
s'ts unpaid. 
Chollar. . . . . . . . . .. .. . , . . , . 70 to 73 " " "paid. 
Lucerne.. . . . . . . . . . .. : : : : : : . . . . ,. S,) to DO ,," Dull sales. 
St Louis. , . . . . . . . . . . . , . . . . , . . . . .' 3U "" "" 
Boston. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . , . . . . . ,. 
o "., "" 
Hope. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . , . , . , 
O "" "" 
Rucker . , . , . . . . . . . . . . . . . , , , . . . . . . 14 to J () "" "" 
Rogers . . . , . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 8 to J 0 "" "" 
Lady Bryan. . . . . . . . . . . . . . , . . . . . . . (j to 8 ",' "" 
At the fir.3t regular salð in .Januarv. 18tH, 'a very large company was 
present, and a consider
llle amount of 'V<l-.;hoe allil E
merrtlda interests were 
disposed of at fair price
.' None of the vrineil'al Com-.;tock stock3 were of- 
fered, except Gould & Curry at $28:! per .Óare of th1'e;; inche.3. 
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profi table, and also from o\vners of rnining property, 
'v ho feared that speculation \vould be increased by it. 
The first 111eeting ,vas held on the 8th of Septcluber 
at 428 l\10ntgolnery street, \vhen a C0111n1Ïttee \\Tas 
chusen to draft a constitution and by-la\vs, naluely: 
John Perry, J r, T. C. Sauborn, Henry Critcher, Rob- 
ert C. Page, David Henriques, and 'Vm W. La\v- 
ton. 42 On the 12th the by -la\vs \vere reported, alla, 
\vith sonlO Inodifications, adopted. This was the be- 
ginning of an association 'v hich has witnessed th J 
Inaking of 111any fortunes and the undoing of 1110re ; 
\vhich is revered as the pantheon of the gods, or 
reviled as an asselnbly of delnonE!, according as the 
prices of stocks ascend or descend the ever sliding 
scale. This is the San Francisco Stock and Exchange 
board. 
In 1872 business had so increased that t.he eigllty 
11181nbers, to which the first exchange \vas liluited, \vere 
not considered sufficient to properly conduct all the 
dai]y tranRfers of stock, and a second board was 01'- 


42The memhers of this hoard were chargerl a fee of $100, but paid only 
$50 at first, as they ccnfined their operations to a small room in ,Montgomery 
block, furnished with a plain table in horse-shoe form, with de3ks for the 
president ana secretary. The first members were: J. Perry, Jr, F. C. San- 
born, S. Heydellfedt, Geo. R. Barclay, H. C. Logan, Robert C. Page, C. H. 
\Vakelee, Joseph Grant, J. B. E. Cavallier, S. C. Bruce, P. C. Hyman, 
Henry Critcher, P. B. Cornwall, N. A. 'Vatson, 'Vm L. Higgins, E. J. de 
Hallta :\larina, Simon l\layer, Franklin Lawton, D. C. 'Yilliams, Henry 
Schmieùell, H. P. \Yakelee, D. \Y. Teacle, 0, Abbott, R. :E. Brewster, A. 
l\larius Chapelle, E. Dupre, A. J. Shipley, R. H, Sinton, T, A, Talbert, 
\Ym 'Villson Lawton, Frank l\1. Pixley, David Henriques, 'Ym H, Parker, 
'Vm R. Garrison, J. Downe'Vïl::3on, A. Van Lokeren, Charles K. Smith. 
As business increased new applications for membership were received, anù 
it was resolved to limit the number to 80, and to increase the fee to $250- 
then to 
3CO-and finally to $1,000. Finding themselves restricted for want 
of space, after several removes they finally secured a room in the new Mer- 
chant's Exchange building on California street hetween l\lontgomery and 
Sansome, taking stock in the builrling to the amount of $20,000. But even 
here they were crowded, and again changed their quarters to Duncan's 
building, 41 I 
 California street, where they remained until Oct. 1877, wl
{>n 
they took possession of their present elegant Exchange building o
 Pm
 
street. The Board room here is 70 feet G inches square with the ceilmg 5:J 
feet high. It has 100 seats, and a gallery for spectators, and a special one 
for ladies. In 1876 a surplus of 
();),OOO was divided among the members. 
The price of seats previous to ]872 had risen to $3,000; since then it has 
been as high as 840,000. In the early practices of an inexperienced hoard no 
charge was made for entering a mine upon 1.heir list, and calling it during a 
session; but now a fee of $(j,0
0 is required. The style of recorùing tran- 
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ganized" called the California Stock and Exchange 
board. 43 In 1875 a third, the Pacific Stock Exchange,44 
was forllled, the foruler, no\v defunct, being called" the 
little board," to distinguish it froln the San Franci
co 


saction'3 is 8hown by the following extract from the books of the board in the 
begiuning: 


Fri,day, S(ptember 2Gth, 18';2. 
-- 
BUYER Qu AJ.ITY STOCK PRICE TIME 
-- 
. 
140gan ::;:300,00 Starr ::;;387.30 ........... 
Ranborn 10 feet Chollar 185.00 ........... 
Pixley 50 shares )1 t. Da vidson 8.00 ........... 


SELLER 


Perry 

Iarina 
Perry 


Perry 
"V ilson 


Logan 
Perry 


Saturday, Septemher 27th, 18 J2. 
15 share, I Cat. N aVig'nl 
},[onday, Septemh(Jr 29th, 18'."2. 
$3,000 I S. F. Bonùs 
G feet Esmeralda 
I 
Tuesday, September 30th, 1862. 


S39.;;0 I. .. · · . .. .. · 


Perry 


Logan 



70,50 
50,00 


Logan Cavallier 50 feet Dessert $ 12,50 ............ 
SanLorn Cavallier 10 feet Potosi 187.00 ........... 
JVednfsday, October 1st, 1862. 

Iarina Cavallier 15 feet Chollar $17j,O
 ........... 
E. H. \Vakelee Mayer 10 feet 8ierra Nev. 140,00 ........... 
Perry Shipley 20 shares ,Mt.Daviùson 6.[,0 ......... 
Logan Perry 10 feet 
I erideth 20,00 ............ 
Logan Hyma.n 362 
 feet 'Ierideth I 20,00 ........... 
Perry Sanborn 7 shares Bousley \Va- 33.00 -........... 
ter Co. 


43 The California Stock and Exchange Boa.rd was organized in Jan. 1872, 
soon a.fter the development of the Crown Point and Belcher mine
, which 
cau
ed a lively market, by an association of 40 men, many of whom were 
experienced brokers. The membership was limited to 70, which number of 
seats was quickly taken, but reduced afterwards to 62, The sale.:'! during 
the first yea.r amounted to $16.000,000. The total sales down to July 1876 
were $SO,OOO,OOO. The constitution and by-laws were nearly identical with 
the olùer association. Seats in this board were valued at from $1,000 to 
$2,000. Ill., 33. It suspended operations in 1880. l1lil1 in;}, 520-1. 
. U The Pacific Rtock Exchange con"!ists of 80 memheri';, each of which paid 
III at the start $5,000, making a ca5h capital of $400,000. As much as 
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Stock anù Exchange, or "old board." The Pacifi<- 
board endeavored to associate the llJOSt active opera- 
tors on the coast, and eUlbraced a schen1e for loanino' 
;::, 
1110ney on ulining securities. Half the lllcrnbers 'YCTO 
Relected froln the California board, then in the hcio'ht 
of its prosperity. The Inelnhers of these boards 
tre 
honorable 111en, and the stoC'k-brokers of San Fran- 
cisco, ,vhether 111èlnbers of boards or not, are gener- 
ally honest, although, as in every other business, SOlne 
Ine11 have been sucked into the 11laelstrolll of excite- 
11lent and gone do,vn, sinking their o,vn and their cli- 
ents' Ineans in hopeless depths of ruin. It is the 
privilege of the broker to 11lake a e011lInission, ,vhether 
he buys or sells, and ,vhen he keeps to his COlll111ÏS- 
sians he is ordinarily sure to Blake a fair Ínconle. (b 
Often he kno\vs no l1l0re of the value of a llline than 
the least infornled of his clients; and equally a.s little 
of the inlpending rise or fall of any stock on the list 
of the boards. In the great galllble 46 going on he is 


$10,000 wag offered for a seat in this hoard. It held its first meeting for the 
purchase and sale of stocks in the Halleck huiltling, on the corner of 
ansome 
and Halleck streets, June 7, 1875. It had already purchased for :þ325,OOO 
the property now owned by the association, on which has been erected a 
handsome edifice fronting on Leidesdorff street, extending hack to 1Iontgom- 
ery, and communicating with an exquisitely ornamented rotunda, ant! that 
with a spacious vestibule, elaborately decorated, opening on ,l\lontgomery 
street, It was opened 1Iay 15, IS7G, and the day's sales amounted to 
S
SS, 000, The charges for placing a mine on the list of the Pacific Stock 
Exchange are $500, with a renewal fee of $100, to be paid annually. The 
con'3titution and by-laws are the same in effect as those of the San Francisco 
Stock and Exchange board. 
4;) Sf'/lJlíeidell's Statement, 118., 5. 
46There is a perfectly bewildering, anò, to the uninitiate(!, unintelligihlf" 
scene enacted every day at the stock-boanls, something like this: The sig-nal 
to commence the day's operations is a metallic bang! clang! hang! 'Call the 
roll,' says the chief magician from his curtained dais. Another metallic 
banging, then 'Ophir' is shouted by the caller, IU:5tantly there is a rush 
of brokers to the pit in front of the dais. Shouts, yells, gesticulation, and 
bellowing go on, for a moment only. 'Vhat they cry is the numher of shares 
they will sell or huy, and' sell 'em cash,' 'sell 'em reg'lar,' 'sell 'em seller 30.' 
To sell for ca<sh means that the stock must be delivered and paid for before 
2 P. l\-I. the same day. To sell 'regular' means delivery on the foIIowir
g day. 
To 'buy or sell 30' means that the buyer or seller has 30 days to delIver or 
demand the stock. :Most brokers buy stocks regular, and hold them as 
required, charging a heavy interest, the customer paying such 'margin' as 
the broker demands, from 20 to 50 per cent of the price oî the stock. ::-;hould 
it fall, the buyer must put up more money (mud, it is termed) to keep up the 
margin, or the stock is sold at his risk. Should the 
tock of a 
 buyer :{
' 
rise the day after purchase, he has a right to demand It, or the dIfference III 
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Inercly the irresponsible agent, unless, as is frequently 
the case, he uorro\vs frol11 the banks to carry tLe 
stocks of his custolners on a lllargin, \vhell, if they 
have a rapid decline, he luay becoille involved \vith 
his pl'inci pal. 
There have been n1any individual fraudulent trans- 
actions in n1Ínes, chargeable to the greed and rascality 
of lnining ilupostors, \vho have even gonG abroad for 
their victinls; but this is a 111atter separate and apal t 
fróln the "galubling dea1s" .in the stock 111al'ket. 
l(nowino- the \vealth hidden in the n1Ïneral veins of 
ü 
the coast, the people ,vere a1\vays looking for S0111e 
great developulent, and ,vere only too "'Tilling to be 
deceived by their hopefulness. The silver n1Ïlles on 
the COlllstock ,vere at first a great nlystery and a 
great prolnise. When their nlanagers-Iuanipulators, 
they are called-caught the hint given by the faith 
of the people, tlley conceived tIle schen18 of trading 
upon it. In 1863 Gould and Curry sold for $G,300 a 
foot; Ophir $2,700; Savage $4,000; Hale and N 01'- 
cross $2,100; Chollar $1,000, and so on. ThEse 
prices ,yere dependent on the reported yield of a rich 
ore- body in Gould and Curry, and 'v hen it ,vas sho\\Ting 
signs of exhaustion the better inforn1ed thre\v their 
stock on the 111arket, creating a panic. This ,vas the 
cause of loss to thousands ,vho had follo,ved the lead 
of the rich stockholders in buying, but could not fol- 
lo,v it in selling because the 111arkct ,vas brokelì.. 
Losses of this nature usually inspire a desire for re- 
trieval throuo'h the saIne Inediunl, and the lesson of 
oJ 
1863 had little effect in discouraging stock specula- 
tion. Again shares were lllultiplied, until, instead of 
represen ting a foot on a vein, a share ll1ig h t only rep- 


the price at which he bought it, and the quotation at the hoard that day. 
\Yhen one stock has he en called, the brokers retire, and another is 
houteù 
out. Perhaps it is 'Consolidated Virginia.' In an instant Bahel is let loose 
again, and the pit is full of stamping, pushing, pulling, yelling, roaring 
stock fiends. But only for a moment, and so on, to the enù of the list. An 
hour or less has passed, but millions have changed hanùs, and the telegraph 
has flashed the intelligence across the continent, and through the Atlantic to 
Europe. 
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resent the thickness uf a sheet of paper. But people 
purchas
d thcln nevertheless, paying the prices fixed. by 

he Inaillpulators, and the real galuLling spirit sho\ved 
Itself: In June 1871 Cro\vn Point sold f()r $6,000 a 
foot. In the previous November it 'v
s selling at $3 
a share. The discovery ,vas n1ade of a body of are of 
fine quality which ,vas after\vard found to extend into 
Belcher, the adjoining tnine, but was not announced to 
the share-holders, until one capitalist had quietly pur- 
chased 5,000 shares, and 1,000 shares had been secured 
by another. Then the news was suffered to be made 
kno,vn, and the price advanced rapidly. The princi- 
pal buyer, with the object of controlling the board of 
directors, kept on purchasing all the shares within 
reach until \vith the last 4,100 shares at $300 he had 
paid $1,230,000 for his interest in the mine. There 
were but 600 feet it} the 111ine, divided into 12,000 
shares, and the price paid was at the rate of 86,000 a 
foot. There was but a fraction of an inch in these 
shares; \vhereas, by and by, there was but a line, if 
that. Bcing so very attenuated, what did it matter 
,vhether there 'v ere any tnine at all except the nan1e 
on the stock list 1 Soon after,vard a slnall body of 
ore was uncovered in the Savage n1Ïne, ,vhich is lo- 
cated alp10st in the centre of the COlIJstock lode. 
And no,v ensued one of the ll10St frantic stock cxcite- 
ments ever witnessed on the Pacific coast. I t ,vas 
believed that, \vhen 'depth \vas attained, the ore-body 
in the Cr()\vn Point would be found to extend the 
entire length of the lode, and the prices of sharps 
ad vanced accordingly, often rising $20, $30, or even 
$50 in a day, Cro\vn Point selling for over $1,800 a 
share, Belcher over $1,500, \vith others, as Savage at 
over $700, in proportion. The stock-gambling nlania 
extended throughout every portion of the coast, and 
pervaded all classes of society, the merchant, the 
t
trn}er, the rnechanic, the laborer, and the professional 
nJan aB taking part in the frenzied rush for sudden and 
easily acquired riches. The prices of these lines \vere 
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very ,veIl sustained H until April 1872, and then caIne 
a crash in' \vhich the value of silver stocks dec1ined 
$60,000,000 in ten days. The capitalist above re- 


4,7 Here is a table of prices, bullion, assessments, and dividewls for the 
month of Octoher 18G9, with comparative totals for the year:s 18ßG, 18G7, 
1868, and] 869 for the same month, 


I Highest Lnwest B 11' Assess- Divi- Sales of 
Price Price u IOn ments dends Stock 
--------------- ------ 


Alpha.. .. .. . . . $ 15.00 
 10.00 
Belcher. . . . . . . . JG.OO 11 .00 $ 2G,000 
BuUion . . . . . . . . 15.00 15.00 
Crown Point.. , . 17.00 11.GO 90,000 
ConfiJcnce . . . . , 23,00 20,00 
Chollar-Potosi. . 17.00 13.50 $]08,070 $ 28,000 
Daney. ,.. -. . . , 1.00 1.00 8,000 
Exchequer. . . . , 7.50 3,50 
Empire. , . . . . . . 36.00 15,00 7,523 
Gould & Curry. 77.50 6G.50 28,933 
Gold Hill Quartz 30.00 27.00 2, G29 
Ilale & Norcross 141. 00 116,OO 110, llG 
Imperial. . , , . . . 37.00 28.00 
Kelltuck. .,... , 180.00 112.50 143,381 
Lady Byron. . , . 13.00 8.00 
Occidental . . . . , 13.50 9.50 
Ophir, . . . . . . . . .- 22.00 13.00 33,600 
Overman. . . . . . . 123.00 77.50 12,820 
:-;cg 'ated Belcher 8,50 5,00 G,400 
S::\.Vage . . . . . . . . 51.00 37.50 31,271 
Sierra Nevada. . 18.30 7.00 I G, 100 7,500 
Y cHow Jacket . 43.00 35.00 1.30,000 
-- -- ---- --- --- -..---- 
Total in 18G9. . , ........ ........ $610,843 $IG4,000 $ 33,300 ::;:G9,089,731 
Total in 18G8. . , ........ .....:.. 53.3, 1 Gt 10G,000 120,000 I 15,94:{,1l9 
Total in 18G7. . . ........ ........ 1,079,799 203,000 240,000 66,274,577 
Total in 18G6. . . ........ . . . .. . .. 1,032,713 164, G20 IG7,000 32,833.893 


Commercialllerald and ,Jlarket Review, Jan. 14th, 1810. 
In another table I find the statement of the annual proùuct, assessments 
and dividends for the above years as follows: 


Years Bullion Product I Dividends Assessments 
-- 
1869 $ 7,2G5,378 81,175,000 8],419,000 
18G8 8,499,769 2,4]5,000 ] ,8
;), 000 
1867 13,G2G,OG2 3, 9!H, 000 ] , 29(), 000 
18G6 1l,7:
2, 100 1,754,000 1,194,820 


Of the mines which produced. over one million in 18G9 there were only 
four, Chollar-Potosi, Hale & Norcross, Savage, and Yellow Jacket. It will 
be observed that the assessments in this year more than equalled the divi- 
dends, notwithstanding the production should have covered all expenses. 
The discrepancies are not less marked in the other years. 
RIST. CAL., VOL. VII. 43 
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ferred to 48 was crerlited ,vith a gain of $25,000,000, 
and a fe\v others \yith enorrllOUS profits. 49 
In this case the rise \yas due to the actual discovery 
of a ne\v ore-bod v in Belcher and Cro,vn Point sÏlHul- 
tancously with rich discoveries in tIle Pioche district, 
but the fact of these developluents could not have 
affected the luarket ,to such a degree had it not been 
for the Inanipulation of the great dealers, in collusion 
\vith the banks. Every preparation ,vas 111ade to lead 
the credulous public to their fatal plunge. In this the 
speculators \vere assisted by certain ne,vsp3pers, af- 
fecting to give authentic reports of the condition and 
prospects of the Inines. bO But these journals \vere 
not in the secrets of the manipulators any nlore than 
those to 'VhOl11 they gave false advice. 
Early in the history of the COlllstock, the bank of 
California, under the 111anagell1ent of 'V. C. Ralston, 
sent its confidential agent, "Tilliam Sharon, to Nevada. 
The result of the policy pursued ,vas that luining ,vas 
made possible that other,vise \vould have been Ï1npos- 
sible. Money ,vas advanced, and stock taken as se- 
curity. Before 187
 the bank of California held 
shares enough to controll
1ost of the rronlinent lnines, 
and by Ineans of this contro] could govern the opera- 
tions of the 111 ills, eyen, it ,vas alleged, loaning lHoney 
to lnill-lnen, and after,vards refusing to give them the 
custOlll of the n1ines, until they fell into bankruptcy 
for \vant of enlploYlnent. In 1875, Sharon ,vas pres- 
ident of the U nion 
lill and J\Iining conlpany, \v hich 
o\vned 16 quartz-n1iHs, of a yalue of frol11 $15,000 to 
$300,000 each , aO'O'reO'atinQ' $1,200.000. The \yater- 
ü\""') ü 
 
works at Virginia City, valued at 87,000,000, and the 


4g Alvinsa Ha vward. 
49
haron of the hank of California. was said to have mads 820,000,000, 
C. A. Low 810.000,000, and J, P. Jones the same. . 
5uThe Dail!1 Stock Efport was estahlished in 18G3, being the oldest daIly 
paper of its class on the entire Pacifi
 coast. It was small at first.' but '
as 
a tinancial success from the start, and IS now a large quarto sheet, filled wIth 
official lists of the stock sales at all the boards, the latest intelligence from 
the mines (which may be true or false), and the freshest rumors about stocks. 
It purports to be conservative. The proprietors in 1887 were \Vrn 
I. Bunker 
and A. C. Hiester. 
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Virginia and Truckee railroaJ, ,vorth $3,000,000, ,vere 
under the control of the president of a bank whose 
non1inal capital \vas only 
5,000,000. ''''hat ,vonder 
that he fell into the pit he hiulself haJ dug for 
others. The property held as security by the Cali- 
fornia bank anlounted to $
5,000,OOO. The ruining 
business ,vas ahnost entirely in the hands of the 
Union Mill and Mining cOlnpany; the railroad con- 
trolled the tilnber and ,vood necessary for the mines 
and mills; and there ,vas little connected with the Con1- 
stock that \vas not o\vned by the institution presided 
over by Ralston except the Sutro tunnel. To believe 
that a stock 11lania ever caIne on \vithout being pre- 
deterlnined by the holder of so much mining estate 
,vas to be blind and credulous to the point of resign- 
ing the reasoning capacity. 
But a day of reckoning ,vas at hand for the bank 
of California; it \vas to be beaten at its o\vn tactics. 
In 1873, no't\vithstanding the tUlnble of 1872, ,vhile 
Cro\vl1 Point and Belcher ,vere paying large dividends, 
the Virginia Consolidated comlnenced dividing 
$300,000 Hlonthlyamong its share-holders. In the 
following year a drift run froin the 1,200-foot level of 
the Gould & Curry disclosed a large body of rich ore, 
which further explora.tion showed to be fr0111 300 to 400 
feet in width. In Decen1 bel' 1874 a professional ex- 
pert/
l and one \vell acquainted with the C01l1stock, said: 
" I assert that there is already sho\vn in the t\VO mines, 
California and Consolidated Virginia, $1,500,000,000 
of ore. I make the assertion, and anl ,villing to stand 
by it. I think it \vill be perfectly safe to say that 
the ore \vill average $200 per ton; I have exalnined 
drifts 150 feet in ore that averaged, ton per ton, as it 
,vas taken out, $500. I should say the Consolidated 
\Tirginia and California are \vorth at least $5,000 per 
share; that is, I have no doubt but that an10unt of 
money \vill be paid out in dividends. I have been 
61 Philip Deidesheimer. 
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lllining t,venty-four years, or most of IllY lifethne. I 
an1 very careful about my statelTIents." It is proba- 
ble that ,vhile thus so vastly overestin1ating the ex- 
tent and richness of the bonanza, the expert stated only 
,vhat he believed to be the truth. Superintendent 
'air 
reported at the close of 1874; "The quality of the ore 
is of very high grade, and far exceeds in value any ever 
relnoved froln the Conlstock. The quantity no,v ex- 
posed to vie,v is alrnost fabulous. . . . The quality 
and quantity of ore developed in the n1Ïne the past 
year far exceeds in value that of any Illine ,vhich has 
ever COlne under IllY kno\vledge or observation." 
Seeing endlEss dividends in prospect, all classes 
,v ere eager to possess shares in the great bonanza, 
\vhich rose in value $10, $20, and $30'a day, and on 
one occasion as 111uch as $100 at a single session of the 
board. 52 The oldest operators were deceived, because 
the amount of bullion so far produced had really ex.., 
ceeded that of any of the COIllstocks, and no one 
doubted the integrity of the n1en ,,,ho controlled it. 
As the event proved, they ,vcre thernselves greatly 
decei veJ. as to the value of the lnine. The scenes 
at the stock exchanges at this period and for 
the first ,veeks of 1875 ,vere weird in their excite- 
ment, the brokers crying one to another, like the un- 
seelnly harpies of Dante's hell, every cry carrying the 
Con1stock higher. Not only at the exchanges, but 
on the street, 53 the \vild Lidding for fortune's favors 


52The Consolidated Virginia mine was divided into 10,700 shares, its 
length being 1,310 feet. The firm of Flood & O'Brien, :l\Iackay, and Fair 
bought up a majority of the shares at $! to $9. (For a history of the rela- 
tions of these men, see my Hist. Nevada.) The property was divided into 
two mines, Consolidated Virginia and California, with 108,000 shares each. 
Suhsequently the mines were divided into 540,000 shares each. Nobody 
cared nowahout the ground conveyed-it was the object to share in the 
division of what the mine contained. 
53 One of the means of stock gamhling pursued in S, F. in 187G was by 
puts and calls. A' put' is a contract with a firm of brokers whereby the 
purchaser of the privilege agree3 to pay a dollar a share for all that the stock 
may fall in the market during the next 13 days, the price started from being 
from o,ne to ten per cent below the market price on the day of purchase. A 
, call' is the reverse of this; it is the privilege of a riRe that is given. But 
as the price fixed in either case is so much above or below the market rate 
that the buyer has little hope of reaching a higher or lower point, he gener- 
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went on, 
nd at alrnost eyery dining-taLle in the city 
the day's advances in stock \vere canvassed anew. 
In January 1875 the receipts froln Consolidated 
Virginia \vere $1,001,400; in }j'ebruary $1,200,000; 
in l\Iarch $1,705,600; in April $1,509,000; in :Thlay 
$1,5
1,000; in June $1,502,000; in July $1,60.1,000, 
or over $15,000,000 in seven months. The prices of 
all shares on the Comstock ,vere carried far beyond 
their real value, and although fluctuating, ,vere for a 
titne sustained by the developlnents in the bonanza 
Inines. At the highest, in January, California brought 
$780 per share, the stock then being divided into 
108,000 shares. Consolidated Virginia brought over 
$700. In February California \vas divided into 540,- 
000 shares, fluctuating for SOine \veeks between $G9 
and $46. This was a falling off in value frolll $84,- 
240,000 to $37,260,000, and then to $24,840,000. 
J\fean\v hile Conlstock values had declined lllore than 
$100,000,000, shrinking $.12,600,800 in a single ,veek. 
The decline resulted froIH a variety of causes, chief 
aD10ng which "ras the natural reaction which inevita- 
bly follows undue inflation. A fe,v n10nths later the 
depression ,vas further intensified by the failure of the 
bank of California, \vhose president had long been in 
the unsuspected agonies of approaching ruin, brought 
on by his too generous treatn1ent of others anà his 
O'Yll unauthorized speculation ,vith the funds of the 
bank. On the 26th of August, 1875, the bank closed 
its doors, and on the follo\ving day Ralston's dead 
body \vas taken fran1 the \vater at North Beach. The 
,vhole city-indeed, the \yhole state, and N cvacla as 
well-mourned the dead king of the COlnstock. 
"Thatever the faults of Ralston, they felt that he 
had intended to befriend the cOlnrnunity in \vhich he 
lived; 54 but being only mortal, he had not been able 


ally loses his investment. However, two S. F. firms were compelled to sus- 
pend on account of the extreme fluctuations of this year, which sunk all 
their capital. 
5' Besides the numerous projects in Nevada in. which Ralston was inter- 
ested, he was instrumental in building the dry-dock at Hunter's Point, Mis- 
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to keep out of the strong current of speculation, which, 
like a tidal ,va ve, had s,vept the fair land of California. 
Largely through the efforts of Sharon, the affairs 
of the bank ,vere rehabilitated, and within a fc\v days 
the directors had decided to reSUllle business. l\Iean- 
,vhile the stock-boards suspended operations for a 
period of two nlonths. In October the bonanza firm 
opened the bank of Nevada in San Francisco, ,vith a 
capital of $10,000,000-after,vard reduced to $3,000,- 
OOO-and with Flood for president. The Nevada 
bank then becanle the support of the stock market, 
and for a time confidence ,vas nlaintained, at least in 
the Consolidated Virginia and California nlines. 
'Vhile since 1874-5 there have been periodical 
stock excitelnents, as that of 1878, when, under pre- 
tended developments, Sierra Nevada rose to $280 a 
share, and U nian Consolidated to $170, ,vith others 
in proportion, the former almost without a ton of pay 
ore in sight, of late such exciten1ents have gro\vn less 
frequent and less pronounced. Nor could this well 
be other\vise ,v hen it is considered that, \vith t,vo or 
three trifling exceptions, no COlnstock nline, 
part 
from Consolidated Virginia and California, has de.. 
clared a single dividend in all the long interval bet\veen 
1874 and 1890. Of the t\VO bonanza mines the out co 
put of the forn1er, bet,veen 1873 and 1880, in which 
latter year it ceased to be largely productive, was 
$64,974,816, of which $42,930,000 was disbursed in 
dividends. Of California, the yield frolll 1876 to 1880 
-the extraction of ore on a large scale beginning in 
the forlner year-\vas $46,742,256, with $31,320,000 
in dividends. Thus out of a total product of $111,- 
717,072 for the two n1Ïnes, $74,250,000, or about t\VO- 
thirds of the entire amount, ,vas distributed alTIOng 
the stockholders, a larger proportion than has fallen 
to their share froiD any Inine on the Comstock, if not 
on the Pacific coasto 


sion woollen mills, S. F. sugar refinery, 'Vest coast furniture facto:y, Cort
elI 
watch factory, California theatre, Grand and Palace hotels, amI I? reclalm- 
ing Sherman island, with many minor works of benefit to the publIc. 
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A few years after the exhaustion of the great 
bonanza, the t\VO 111ines \vere consolidated, and the 
nUlnber of shares reduced fro1I1 1,080,000 to 216,000, 
as before the subdivision in 1875. l\fean\vhile, froru 
over $700 in January of that year the stock declined 
to twenty-five cents in 1885. And now caIne still 
another of those transitions \vhich have marked the 
history of the Comstock lode. Early in 1886 deep 
Inining \vas for the tin1e abandoned, and the lo\ver 
levels, SOlne of them being then at a depth of 3,000 
feet, \vere allowed to fiB up with \vater, for the pub- 
lic \vould no longer pay assessments, nearly every 
stock on the list seIling belo\v a dollar a share. But 
a. few IDonths later, at the very tin1e \vhen everyone 
had lost faith in the future of the great lode, another 
bonanza ,vas unearthed, and again in the ground of 
Consolidated Virginia, \vhose stock rose to over $60 
a share, \vith others in proportion, though follo,,,ed 
soon after\vard by the usual collapse. Jj-'ron1 this 
ne\v ore body several n1illions had been extracted, 
and nearly $3,400,000 disbursed in dividends up to 
the spring of 1890, when the ore body sho\ved. signs 
of exhaustion, or \vas at least deteriorating in quality. 
In other 111ines, as Confidence, and Hale and Norcross, 
slnaller bodies of pay ore were disclosed, and in nearly 
all ,vas lo\v-grade quartz, long kno\vn to exist, yield- 
ing frorn $10 to $
O a ton. 
Fron1 1860 to 1890 the total yield of the Comstock, 
most of its shares being held in California, n1ay be 
estinlated at some $350,000,000, fron1 \\-Thich has been 
paid in dividends a total of about $130,000,000, offset 
by assessrnents of nearly half that al110unt. 5 & 


f5 The legislature of ] 877-8 referred a bill 'to encourage mining in- 
dustry, and to suppress stock-gambling.' to a committee, which reported on 
the.5e subjects at lengtb. It proposed, among other things, to suppress stock- 
ga.mbling by breaking up the practice, on the part of mining officials, of 
keeping secret information about the mines for stock-jobbing purposes, and 
by requiring dealers in stocks to pay a license upon all purchases and Rales 
of stock, which, it was believed, would operate as a check upon fictitious 
purchases and sales, 'by which mainly the disastrous stock operations are 
carried out.' This report says: 'These corporations have become so pow- 
erful that they have disregarded their obligations, and seem to act upon 
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The exhaustion of the old ore bodies and the dis- 
covery of others have, of course, been attended \vith 
extrelne changes in the price of stocks. It Inay be 
stated approxilnately that frorn a total value of more 
than $300,000,000 in January 1875, the market price 
of shares in the Cou1stock mines, over 6,000,000 in 
nurnber, sank to $2,000,000 or less in the spring of 
1885, rose in the autU111n of the saIne year to 
60,- 
000,000 or $70,000,000, and in April 1890 had de- 
clined to $6,000,000 or $7,000,000. There are still 
those who hold shares in rnines which they believe to 
be in bonanza, but which neither pay dividends nor do 
anything to put lTIOney into the hands of stockholders. 
This class of traders are anxious for a lively nlarket, 
no matter how produced, in order to sell above ,vhat 
their shares have cost then1. We have only to glance 
over the colurnns of the daily journals, where 'v hole 
pages are filled ,vith notices of mining n1eetings, as- 
SeSS111ents, and sales of forfeited shares, to obtain son1e 
estilnate of the alnount of capital furnished by the 
comu1unity for the support of I11ining companies, few 
of \v h.ich 111ake any return. 56 


the theory that they have gained a right by prescription to do wrong. 
Almost every mining corporation has a credit 'TIzobilier for milling ores or fur- 
nishing supplies at prices fixed at little regard to the interests of stock- 
holders. it is within the experience of almost every citizen of this state, 
that in the purchase of mining shares he takes a greater risk upon the hon- 
esty and efficiency of the management of the corporations than he does upon 
the product and profit of the mines. Indeed, it is notorious that most of 
them are manipulated more with a view to making money out of the public 
than out of the mines. J\Iines that were reasonably worth a few hundred 
thousand dollars have been sold at the stock-boards for millions. After 
the stock has been thus floated, assessments have been levied, month after 
mouth, and year after year, ostensibly to develop the mines. In this way 
the mining corporations formed under the laws of this state have collected 
within the last three years assessments as follows: 1875, $1l,880,OOO; 1876, 
$ll, 608, 000; 1877, $1l,598,OOO=$35,08G,OOO,'-nearly a million a month, or 
more than all the taxes raised in the state during the same time for state, 
county, and city governments. 
56 In my lli.<;tory of Nevada will be found brief biographies of the bonanza. 
quartet-J. C. Flood, W. S. O'Brien, J. G. Fair, and J. 'V. Mackay-also of 
'V. Sharon, J. P. Jones, P, Deidesheimer, and others; whose career is more 
or less associated with the history of the Comstock lode. The following are 
a few of the more prominent men who are or have been connected with min- 
ing, mining companies, and mining stock-boards, though from want of space 
the names of many, such as W. M. Lent, R. Sherwood, and the late 'Y. B. 
Bourne, have been omitted from this chapter: 
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The well-known mining magnate, John D. Fry, or, as his friends preferred 
to call him, Colonel Fry, in aUusion to his early exploits: was Lorll at (}hent, 
Ky, July 15, 1819, and thrown early upon his own resources. Recognizing 
his J.a::;h and firmness, an uncle, Gen. Fry, sheriff of Green co" Ill., appointell 
him deputy at the early age of 16. Four years later he was electeJ to suc- 
ceed him, and then served as recorder, anù was twice chosen for the legisla- 
ture. In 184:9 he arrived in Cal. in the company of Sharon, with whom he 
formed a lasting friendship, acting as his business partner. He held the posi- 
tion of special agent for the post-office dept of the Pacific coast from 1853 to 
1860, when he resigned to devote himself to mining enterprises, to which he 
brought both theoretic and practical knowledge. In 18G8 he was chosen 
president of the Crown Pt and Belcher mines, which under his supervision 
yielde(l their famous 'bonanzas.' In later years he turned his attention to 
Alaskan mines. 
Among others who hecame wealthy by timely purchases of Crown Point, 
Belcher, the bonanza, and other mining shares, is E. J. Baldwin, the pro- 
prietor of the hotel which bears his name. A native of Ohio, he came to 
Cal. in 1853, and after a varied experience turned his attention to real estate 
and mining-stock operations, finding the latter more to his taste. 
lr Bald- 
win is, however, a large real estate owner, his Santa Anita ranch in Los 
Angeles co., where is his country-seat, heing one of the most l>eautiful in the 
state. That which men have termed his goo(l luck is, in fact, the result of 
the rare judgment, foresight, and enterprise "",ith which he is gifted. 
To the members of the San Francisco stock-hoard and to the leading men 
in financial circles, the name of J. 'V. Coleman is familiar as that of one who, 
to use his own phrase, 'has prospered by attending strictly to his own busi- 
ness,' A Kentuckian by birth, he came to this coast in 1854, and after 
working for three years at the mines in Amador co., was appointed manager 
of the Alta California Telegraph co, In 1870 or 1871 he formed a partner- 
ship with James R. Keene, with whom he entered largely into mining-stock 
operations. In 187G he was elected president of the 'old board,' and under 
his supervision was erected the building on Pine st, already referred to. In 
1885 he was chosen president of the North Pacific Coast R. R., and in the 
same year president of the Union club. 
At the outbreak of the Comstock excitement, one of the first to arrive on 
the ground was George Hearst., a practical miner from 
lo., his native state. 
Coming to Cal. in 1850, he worked at the Placerville mines with indifferent 
success, but afterward hecame wealthy through timely purchases on the 
Comstock. After losing his fortune a few years later, mainly through the 
dishonesty of his associates, he gradually became a large owner in some of 
the richest mines in Cal., Utah, and Dakota, among others in the Ontario. 
On the death of Senator 
Iil1er he was chosen to fill the vacant seat, and 
afterward elected for the full term ending in 1893. 
Among the most prominent mining men in northern Cal. is A. C. Busch, 
a Hanoverian by hirth, who came to this state in 1855, and soon afterward 
purchased an interest in and developed the Gold Rluff quartz mine, In 
1870-1 he opened the Ri
ing Sun gravel mine, at Loganville, and in 1883, in 
conjunction with G. H. O. Sunderhaus, located and began to develop the Young 
America mine. 
G. H. O. Sunderhaus, who is a native of Sierra co., Cal., and of German 
extraction, his parents ùeing Prussians hy birth, has been engaged in mining 
and milling since the days of his boyhood. From the Young America mine, 
which he helped to locate and develop, nearly 8500,000 had been extracted 
up to the close of 1885, the ore averaging about $24 per ton. . 
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1857-1889. 


CITY AND COUNTy-FRASER RIVER EXCITEMENT-TRAFFIC AND IMPROVE- 
MENTS-STREE'r RAILWA Y:i-EFFECT OF' FLOODS, EARTHQUAKES, AND 
OVERLAND RAILWAy-EVIL INFLUENCE OF POLI'rICIANS-S'rOCK AND 
LABOR EXCITEMENTS-INFLATIONS AND DEPRESSIONS-FuTURE OF THE 
METROPOLIS. 


I HAVE space only for a brief revie,v of the leading 
events in San Francisco since bringing the city's 
annals down to 1856 in the previous voluine. As a 
rule, the city Inore than keeps pace \vith the country 
in Inaterial progress, but for some tin1e prior to 1889 
there ,vas evidently an inclination to rest, and let the 
country display its capabilities, \vhich ,vas done in a 
remarkable degree. 
As the chief seat of manufacturing industries, and 
as the cOlTI111ercial and social capital, not alone of 
California, but of the Pacific coast, the city pulsates 
in sympathy \vith the fluctuations around, ,vhile ex- 
hibiting in particular the effects of changing trade 
currents. Thus, the growing production of food arti- 
cles, by din1inishing inlports and traffic \vith the great 
entrepðt, c0111bined \vith the decline in placer Inining 
to bring about the crisis of 1854-5. The wane of 
flush tin1es had given an incentive to the disorders 
which called into existence the vl(filance movelnent of 
1856, and all these served to che
k the hitherto rapid 
advance in population anJ prosperity. 
_ In 1858 occurred the Fraser river mining excite- 
( 682 ) 
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ment/ \\Tl1ich within fQur months carried away o\yer 
15,000 hardy men, the forerunners of thousands lllore 
prepared to follo\v. As it ,vas, nlany interior towns 
lost half their population, S0111e faded utterly a\vay, 
and at San Francisco real estate declined funy one 
half. 2 Even the staunchest quailed under tbe predic- 
tion that California would pale before the new EI Do- 
rado, \\'"here Victoria ,vas rising as the new metropolis 
of the coast. In August began the return of the de- 
luded host of gold-seekers/ and the city, \yhich, on 
the ,vhole, had been a gainer hy the traffic, rapidly 
caIne for\vard under the reaction in favor of California, 
encouraged also by the settlenlent of land titles \vithin 
the city. 
The tide of prosperity received another impulse 
frolll the Union ,val', \v hich brought a large influx of 
people frolll the troubled east, staYf'd the usual out- 
flo\v, and decided Inany \vavering spirits to nlake their 
hOll1e here. Further, by cutting off nlany sources for 
supplies,4. it gave the greatest encouragenlent to estab- 
lishing and expanding lllanufacturing industries, wbi(h 
mostly concentrated at San Francisco, as p08sessing 
the cheapest and largest alIlount of ayailable labor, 
lllechanical talont, Inachinery, coal, and other ad- 
. :> 
Juncts. 
The flood of 1862 induced a large nun1 bel' of,vealtby 
people to settle in this city, and the pCI fected com- 
munication with Oakland, and with San José by rail- 


1 The fever raged during April-Aug.; 15,088 left S. F. in 112 vessels, ac. 
cording to Cust. Ho. Repts, while Prices Current places the number at over 
23,000. 
2 In many parts it was offered 'for a song.' Garniss' B, F., lvi'S., 20. In 
the interim an ahatement of 80 per cent was common. J\.lany merchants and 
profe<:;sionals prepaí.'"ed to transfer their husiness to Victoria. 
3 'Vho must have lost fully $9,000,000 in direct sacrifices of time and 
money, not counting depreciation in estate. 
4 Partly by war prices, and the increased freight and risk for shiprr.ents 
under the pursuit of cruisers; partly hy higher tariff on foreign goods, for 
revenue. 
5Not the least being Chinese lahor, without which certain manufactures 
could never have been sustained. This gave the great expansion to China- 
town. The manufacturing interests of S. F. rose by 1880 to an assessed 
value of more than $G7,OOJ,00D. 
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way, proved fresh avenues for profit,6 so that building 
operations and Ï1nprovelnents of all kinds \vcre rapiJly 
advanced, notably the \vater-\vorks,1 the first street 
railway,8 and soon after a paid fire departlncnt, \vhich 
has acquired a reputation for efficiency. 9 
After the \var can1e a slight reaction, to which con- 
tributed the earthquake of 1865/0 the inlposition of a 
considerable debt through official neglect in ,vater-lot 
sales of 1853,11 and the several efforts to despoil thö 
city of its land and \yater-fronts, upon the expiration 
of the \vharf leases. 12 But the lull speedily ended, 


6 'Vhile improved overland communication lessened the isolation and 
remoteness. 
1 For which charter and permits were granted in 1857- 8. Cal. Statute,ç, 1858, 
254; S. P. Water-works, Charter; Id., Rate8; Cal. Jour. Sen., 1875-6, app. 61. 
From the so-called Spring valley the sources were extended to Pilarcitos, 
San Anùreas, etc. By 1876 the official map recognized 7 distributing reser- 
voir;:;, the chief being Lake Honda at the almshouse, capacity 32,900,000 gal- 
lons; and the College hill, of 15,000,000; total 61,150,000 gallons. The high 
rates of the company led in 1872, etc., to several rival projects, notably to 
bring water from Gala veras valley, which was offered by speculators for 
$IO,OJJ,OOl>, but nothing came of it. S. P. .I..
Iunicip. Rept, 1874-5. 613; Altn 
C.Û., Feb. 1-6, 1872; Bo'Wnwn's JVater Go. 
I:! The omnibuses to the mission, along the :Mission and lower parallel 
street.3, JVillLwv/ Stnt., l\:1
" 14, were overshadowed in July 18üO by a steam- 
car along Mal'ket, which street had just been opened. Alter, OaL , Jan. 26, 
July 6, J8ßO; 8. F. Bull., July 2, 18GO, The first horse railway was the 
Omnibus line, founfleJ in 18GI by P. Donohue. Stat., 1\lS.; Ged. Jou/'. Sen., 
18ö3-4, app. 31. Other lines followed rapillly, one to Potrer:o, across the 
bndge III 18tH. S. F. Times, 1\Iay 6, 1867. The Clay street cable-road wa3 
the first of its kind, in 1873. S. F. Ckron., Aug. 3, Nov. 1, 1873. The 
larket 
street cable-line, with its numerous branches to the park an<<l to 28th st, 1.::'1 
now the m03t extensive. Railroad to the ocean opened in 188:
, S. lif. Post, 
Nov, 26, 18S:3; S. P. Ohron., Sept. 29, 1883. 
9 Serving to en
ure confiùence in the predominating wooden structures. 
The volunteer clept was abolished in Dec. 18GG, greatly to the relief of the 
city, which had long chafed unùer the corrupt admixture of vagabond
 and 
political tool'3 introduced therein of late. S, .F. Bull., Apr. 27, 18Gj; Dl3c, 3, 
1866; Alta Oal., Jan, 7, 1864; Jan. 2, 1884. Telegraphic alarms were planned 
in 18ö3. S. F. Ctll, Dec. 3, 18G3. Fire patrols are adaed. The S. .F. 
.J..
Illnicip, Rept of 1881-5 enUlllerates 15 engines, 9 hose and 4 truck companies, 
witlì 3;{0 men, receiving $217,500 in pay. S'ince then has been an increase. 
S. P. Fire Dept Scraps, 14 et seq.; Ooast Review, passim. 
11'10 c t. 8th. It merely cracked a few weak wa1l8, yet the shock frightened 
away many people, and depressed real estate. 
11 See chapter on S. F., preceding vol. 
12 They began to expire early in the sixties, though partly prolonged 
against 10 per cent of gross receipts. For disputes and revenue, see S. P. 
11luni r ip. Rept.
, I 85g-60, 167-8, 18GI-2, 259 et seq. By 18üG the city had 
control of the water front. The subsequent management is noticed in Cal. 
J>llr. S('n., 18G9-70, app. 10, 38; 1877-8, app. 20, 74: S. p, Chamnn Com. 
fl. pt, 1870, 15-28, etc.; flrtyex' Oa1. Note.
, iii" pt 140; ltloOl'e's Vis., 1\18" 7- 
8. Priur to this the wharf companic:::; had combined to plan a stOllC Imlkhcaù, 
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uncleI' the, large iUllnigration,13 the rapid unfolding of 
San Joaquin yalley as a \v heat region, and the hupes 
buoyed upon the progress of the transcontinental rail- 
,yay, so llluch so that the eartl)(]uake of 1868, the 
most serious ever felt at San Francisco, left only a 
. . 14 
monlcn tary llnpreSSlon. 
The expectations based on the railway proved illu- 
sive, hovfever. The city had neglected to lnanifest 
any substantial int
rest in such enterprises becaus8 of 
her isolated peninsular position/ 5 leaving the Central 
Pacific, cOlnpleted in 
Iay 1869, to nlake its tern1Ìnus 
at Sacralnento, ,vith the evident prospect of seeking a 
bay port, either at Oakland, through the Western 
Pacific, or at Vallejo, through the California Pr"cific. 
The recognition of these facts led to a panic in San 
Francisco real estate, ,vhich had been rising since 
1858 to inflated prices. 16 Vallejo, on the other hand, 
rose exultantly, boasting of its superior natural har- 
requesting in aid a grant of the water front for 50 years. The legislature 
assented, despite the popular outcry, but Gov. Downey fortunately vetoed 
the bill. Cal. Jour, Sell. and Ass., 1839-60; 8. F. Bulkhead Bill, etc., a series 
of pro and contra arguments, petitions, and reviews; Pars,'J/l's Bulkhead, 1- 
93; S. F. .JIi
cel., ii. 6-67, 1-60; S. F. Bull., Feb, 21, :Mar. 5-II, 1839; Apr. 
18, 18GO. One result was several wharf improvements, particularly by the 
Pacific :l\Iail S. S. co. In 1867 a stone wall for a part of the water front was 
contracted for, and of late years the sea-walls have been constructed near 
the mission cove and at North Beach. S. F. JIll n icip. Rept, 18GG-7, 506 et 
seq.; 8. F. SpatlJall, 1-3b; R)biJl.
o1!'s RI.'pt, 7; Cal. Jow'. Sen., 18G7-8, app. 14, 
18; 1871-2, app. 12, etc.; Crane's R('pt, 1-IG, The harbor has been improved 
by the removal of BIOSSOTJl rock, in 1870, the Rincon rock, etc. U. S. Gev, DJc., 
51st cong., 2d sess.; U. S. Sen. .JJIisc. Doc., 146; [d., 41, 4:)(1 cong., 1st sess.; 
Ifl., R(pt C1d('f En[]., 18G8, 38:{: etc.; Alta, Gal., .Apr. 24, 1870; Overland, xv" 
401-7; R. F. Citron., Oct. II, 1885. 
13 The largest since flu:::;h times, 18G8 showing a. gain of 35,000, of which 
S. F. had its share. 
U A dozen weak buildings were rendered untenahle, 5 lives were lost by 
faIling hricks, and some injuries were received through exaggerated fears. 
The shock occurred Oct. 21. See S. F. Bull., Call, etc,; Great E,1./'thfJuakc, 
I-lG, with synop3Ís of damages. The earliest recorded quake here ,va'! a 
severe shock in 18
H, as described by C. Brown, in S. F. Call, Dec. 21, 1877. 
Rhocks in 1851, 1834, and 183G. S. F, J{anld, 1\Iay IG. Dec. 27-8, 1831; 
Oct. 22, 1834; Jan. 
, Feb. 1G, 1836; Bull., Feb. 13, Oct. II, 183G; Golden 
Era, Jan. 6, Rept. ], 1855, :May]1. 18
6. . Slig!1t trem
rs.,. have been f:.
- 
quent. A full list of all notahle quakes IS gIven III Haye8 .i.'\at. Pltenom., Ill. 
GG-83; [d., E)uir,. Not('8, 678-723. . 
15 Yet in 18G4 it was decided to suhscrihe for BI,OOO,OOO R.. R. stock; tlu'! 
was compromised for a gift of &150,000 to the Central and $230,000 to the 
'Yestern Pacific, without any stock. 
16 E"peci<11Iy in the 
uburb'3, much of whi.:::h has not yet recovered. The 
panic itself survived still in 1872. 
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bor, l'i at the outlet of the great valley rivers, of its 
fiue level site, its fertile surroundings, and proxin1Ïty 
to the rich interior. These advantages had attractpd 
the attention eyen of foreign capitalists, ,vho in 1868 
opened the road bet,veen Sacran1cnto and Vallejo, 
extended it to Marysville, bought t.he Napa and Pet- 
aluma lines as adj uncts, and also the boats of the 
California Stean1 Navigation con1pany, establishing 
con1IDunication with San Francisco of so fast and su- 
perior a character as to absorb and retain nearly all 
its Sacran1ento traffic. Vessels began to come here 
in large numbers, and the population increased so 
rapidly that Vallejo in 1871 had reached the third 
position in the state, ,vith the prospect of further ad- 
vances under proclainled plans for extending railway 
traffic in all directions. I8 N o,v, the Central Pacific 
raihvay cOlDpany, taking alarnl, purchased a control- 
ling interest in the California Pacific, reduced it to 
subordinate appendage, gave the preference to the 
Western Pacific, ,vhich in 1869 bad been merged in 
the Central and completed to Oakland, and left Va- 
llej 0 to stagnation. 19 
The suppression of this rival served only to elD- 
bolden the other, Oakland. A long pier facilitated 
connection across the bay, but the rail,vay COlnpany 
proposed to extend it to Yerba Buena island, Inaking 
this their terlninus. 20 The llletropolis succeeded in 
defeating the schelne, ,vhich undoubtedly ,,,"ould have 
been or value to the state and to trade, saving to both 


17 'Vhere sllÏps of any size could unload at the very shore almost. 
18 Even to Salt Lake, to rival the Central Pacific. 
19 '''hen the flood washed away its connection with 1Iarysville this was 
abandoned in favor of the Central .Pac main line. 
:10 Congress appeared favorable, and S. F, was roused to strenuous efforts 
against the bill, supported fortunately hy military and coast survey engineers, 
who exaggeratingly declared the island necessary for military purI?o
es, and 
a bridge connection a dangerous obstruction to bay currents and 
ldal area, 
and consequently, in time, to the bay entrance itse}f. The AtlantIc and Pac 
co. sought to avail itself of the prevailing fear to obtain a :;;;10,000.000 sub- 
sidy from S. F., promising to open a main line to it; but the danger passed. 
Another counter movement was suggested in a railway bridge across the 
bay, either from Hunter's Po., to cost $15,000,000, or preferably from Ra- 
venswood, to cost $3,000,000, 
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much inconvenience and cost, although at the expense 
of the city at the Gates. 
Although Oakland gained one point, in the im- 
provelllent of her creek harbor,21 and also in her ex- 
traordinary growth as a residence suburb for San 
Francisco, the latter became practically the terlninus, 
\vith the aid of superior ferry traffic, vv hich eln braced th e 
transport of freight-cars by special boats. The Cen- 
tral Pacific, n1oreover, planted its offices here. All 
this \va
 certainly no equivalent for the absorption of 
residents by neighboring to\vns, and of trade by the 
rail \vay, \vhich henceforth carried lTIOst of the passen- 
gers and finer goods that used to come and leave by 
stealuer, and gave a large part of their distribution to 
interior points. Several bay harbors joined besides 
\vith Vallejo in securing the larger share of the \vheat 
shipments. Nevertheless, the city received its quota 
of the increasing unfoldlnent of resources and of an 
Í1nlnigration, \vhich, \vithin: three years, added 50 per 
cent to the cultivated acreage of the state. 22 The 
opening in 1876 of the railway to Los Angeles brought 
increased tribute to the metropolis, and assisted to 
check the rival aspirations of San Diego, the only 
port to the south. 
A considerable current of \vealth had been flo\ving 
since the early sixties froll} the silver Inines of N e- 
vada, the returns of \v hich, being 1110stly o\vned by 
San Franciscans, \vere applied here to the erection of 
fine buildings and to the support of trade and art. 23 


21 Appropriations began in 1874, and amounted by 1881 to over $300,000. 
So far little use ha'3 been made of the harbor, but hope is still entertainecl, 
stimulated by the rapid growth in population of all the district adjoining 
the harbor. Ree the chapter on Birth of Towns. 
2
 In 1875 there was a net gain of 64,000 out of 107,000 arri\yals in Cali- 
fornia, the large3t since 1832, when the gain was 44,000. In 18G5 and 18GG 
it had fallen to 4,000, anù in 1871 to 10,000. By 1877 it again abated to 
18,003. 
23 The comparative fiasco in the "\iVhite Pine deposits found compensation 
in Crown Pt antI Belcher bonanza, which advanced the market price of the 
silver stock in 187
 from $17,000.000 to 
81,OOO,OOO within 5 months. Yet 
this was eclipsed by the Consolidated Virginia bonanza, including the Cali- 
fornia, which rose from little O\Ter $100,000 in 1871 to 8130,00a,ooo in 1874. 
The Comstock pa:d during the 20 year.3 ending 1880 more than $120,000,000 
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On the other hand, they fo
tered agaIn bling 111anÍa 
,vhich led to the iUlpoverisbnlent of a large proportion 
of the inhabitants, ,vhile keeping theln on the verge 
of hopeful excitel11ent. This contributed greatly to 
iu] part a glowing inaugural to the centennial year of 
the U nian, \vhich was also that of San Francisco, 
cradled in the n1Íssion. 24 
Building operations and other signs of prosperity 
receiyed a rude check fron1 the drought of 1877/
5 as- 
sociated \vith a dilninished number of visitors, a col- 
lapse in the silver 111ines, and an attendant financial 
crisis. 26 This tended to inflarne the spark translnitted 
by the contemporaneous labor riots in eastern states, 
and to rouse the large class of sufferers froln the de- 
pression to a threatening attitude. Their anilnosity 
turned against the cOlnpeting Chinese, and burst forth 
on July 23, 1877, into la,vless proceedings, which re- 
sulted in the burning of one Mongolian laundry and 
the sacking of several others, amid the threats of agita- 
tors to drive out all such cheap ,vorkers. COInposed as 


in dividends, of which oyer $70,000,000 from Cons. Virginia and CaI.. and 

25,OOO,000 from Crown Pt allù Belcher. The gross yield was far greater, 
reaching $90,000,000 for the latter in 1874. But large amounts were levied in 
assessments, chiefly for comparatively worthless mines, although much-of it 
was retained in S. F. for rents, salaries, and machinery to swell the tribute 
deriveù from interior stock gamblers, 
2-1 The centennial celebration of which was celebrated on Oct. 8th with 
orations and procession. S. F. Centennial. Several conspicuous improvements 
marked this period, as the Palace hotel, one of the largest structures of this 
kÍ1HI in the world, and the foremost of the 27,000 buildings then existing in 
S. F., of which 4,390 of brick; J,GOO houses were erected in 1876. l\IOllt. 
gomeryavenue was opened to connect North Beach with the central parts, 
a ni.easure \vhich should bave entered into the original plan of the city, to 
modify materially her suhsequent expansion. In 1877 Dupont st was widened 
to relieve Kearny st, anù open several cross streets to trade. The new city 
hall was al::;o partly occupied. Details on improvements in S. ]/, ..Jlunicip. 
R('pt..
, 18ï2-3, 488, 187G-7, 1025 et seq; Palace Hotel, 1-1G. The new mint 
had recently added its embellishment. Real estate sale3 reached in 1875 the 
high figure of $3G,OOO,OOO against $27,000,000 alld $80,000,000 for 18G8-9
 
the former highest. By 18ï7 they fell to $19,000,000. Concerning some of 
the home
tea(l associations which promoted expansion, see Gal JOW". Sen., 
1875-G, app. 28. 
25'Vhich affected most severely the southern counties, with their inflated 
land valuation. 
26 Affecting several savings banks. Confidence had been shaken in 1875 
hy the suspension of the hank of Cal., followed by the partial destruction by 
fire of Virginia city, which caused a 1038 of 
3,OOO,000, and lowered stocks 
by $33,000,000. Nearly all fell upon S. F. 
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the city was of very c0111LustiLJe structures, ,vith sonle 
300 Chinese laullòries illt8rspersed, the alarlll becalne 
general, so luuch su that the vigilance cOIDlllÌttee of 
1856 ,:ras revived, with 6,000 melubers, whose appear- 
ance and patrolling sufficed to restrain the turbulent fac- 
tion. Little additional Jalnage ,vas done, but the 
indirect injury to both state and city alllounted to 
huge proportions, in keeping back inln1Ïgration, re- 
ducing the value of real estate, checking iruprove- 
luents, and driving a\vay capital. The depression 
lasted for several years. In 1881, however, came a 
sudden trade revival, which contributed to impart a 
healthy tone to the returning prosperity. 


The depression of 1877-80 had roused the working- 
11len of San Francisco to forlll a party of their o,vn, 
ailuing at the restriction of cOlnpeting Chinese and 
of the po\ver of capital, to \vhich they ascribed DlOSt 
of the existing poverty and corruption, the latter 
nlarked by evasion of fair tax rates, venal official 
representation, and ,,'"asteful concession of land, money, 
and privileges to corporations. Their intention was 
cOlnn1endable in the Dlain, but it lacked the high prin- 
ciples and influential leadership of the previous refornl 
Inovelnent of 1856, ,ybich had transforlned the city 
to a rHode1 place for order and econonlÌc adn1Ìnistra- 
tion. The people's party then brougl1t for\vard ,vas 
of so adrnirable a character that it Inaintained itself 
for nearly t\VO decades, although its nonlinations ,vere 
devoid of popular participation. 27 
The city took the lead also in proclainling the loy- 
alty of the state dnring the Union ,val', by' suddenly 
replacing the sURpicious politicians by a citizens' nJa- 
jority, and quenching the slnouldering schenle of a 
Pacific republic. She also surprised all other parts of 
the Union in her contributions to the sanitary fund. 28 


27 The turbulent were kept in check, and exiled criminals at a distance. 
28 In the latter half of 18G2 she sent 
300,OOO out of the 8480.000 from the 
coast. In 1864 she started a monthly sub8cription of $:!5,OOO. She gave 
RIST. CAL., VOL. VII. 44 
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In 18Gj the news came of Lincoln's assassination, 
which provoked such an ebullition alllong a Inob that 
several ne\vspaper offices \vore sacked.:!9 
N eve.rtheless, the politicians obtained the upper 
hand in state and city in 1867,30 and the wedge had 
been gradually introduced for a certain proportion of 
corrupt ad tllixtures. The rings and jobhery thus fos- 
tered are illustrated by the ne\y city hall structure, 
and the gradual increase in the tax rate,31 besides 
small additions to the bonded debt, ,vhich has, ho\v- 
ever, been reduced under the sinking-fund process to 
about a Inillion and a half. 3
 Refornl ,vas, therefore, 
about half of the $1,200,000 sent hy Cal. toward the total $4,800,000 collected 
in the U, S. 
:!9 For this, the first actual mob outrage on the city, the municipality had 
to pay. The liberality of her people was even more strongly exhibited dur- 
ing the Franco-German war, when the French contributed about $300,000, 
and the Germans 
1
8,000, to their respective sufferers at home. 
30 Coon, Annnlo{, ,MS., 2G-7, enters into the causes for the change. S. F. 
Rept Com. Tax-payers' Union. 
31 The rise from $1.60 in 1856-7 to $2.56l ö in lS59-60 was mainly under 
pre3sure from the people who objected to the curtailmer..t of schools, gas, 
and other essentials. Under the rise of estate valuation from $42,000,000 in 
18ßl-2 to 5178,000,000 in 1863-4, the rate was reduced to $1.20, though rising 
aaain to $
.10
 in 1871-2. N ow the forced-sale valuation was replaced by 
a ocash valuation, under which the assessment advanced from 
103,000,000 to 


88,600,000 in 1872-
, with a rate consequently lowered to $1. The assess- 
ment fell to $217,500,000 by 1879-80, while the tax rate was lifted to $l.G9 
in 1878-9. In 1880-1 the rate was maintained at $1.57, although assessment,:; 
advanced under increase on personal property to $444,000,000, so extraordi- 
nary an amount as to leave half the tax delinquent. Under a new system with 
pledges, the rate was maintained between $1.12 and 
1.20, and after 1885 at 
:::;1, although the latter amount is hardly sufficient. The valuation stood in 
1885-6 at $227,600,000, of which $56.200,000 on personal property, The 
state tax rose to $1.25 in 1864-5, declining with some variation t
 45 cent3 
in 1884-5. The total tax levy mounted from $1,200,000 in 1861-2 to 
$4,300,000 in 1872-3, after which it fluctuated, with one exception, between 
4j and 5
 minions till 1880. In 1884-5 it fell to $3, GOO, 000, yet demands 
were audited for $4,580,000. Since 1856 the property-owners concerned pay 
two thirds of the street work. In 188--1-5 the street dept obtained from the 
city $2Gl,900. The expense of the school dept, which fe1l1)elow 
93,OOO in 
1837, rose to $179,000 in 1863, and then more rapidly to $308,000 in 18G7; 
after this it fluctuated to :;$989,000 in 1878, and to $3] 7,000 in 1875. The 
city hall" still unfinished for lack of appropriations, was erected under an act 
of 1870. The corner-stone was laid 1872. Alta Gal., 
'eb. 23, 1872; S. P. 
C1 urie 1', Dec. 30, 1871; S. F. City Hall, ]-13; progress descrihed in'S. P, 
Jlunicip. Repts, 1869 et seq., and Gal. Jour. Sen., 1871-2, app. 52-3; 1873-4, 
a pp. 27-8. 
32 The amount stood in Jan. 1885 at 82,455,000, interest 6 and 7 per cent; 
lut the sinking fund on hand reached $799,000, with an annual addition of 
ahout S19
,OOO. Of the total, the park stood dehited for $-t-75,OOO, the Cen- 
tral awl ,y e
tern Pac R. R. for :ï=:
07,000, the juclgment of 1867 for fí2--i6,OOO, 
(,ity hall !341:5,500, old claims of 1838 only:;3136,300, the rest for schools, hos
 
l':.tah, anti hou;5e of correc
ion. 
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desirable, although not exactly \vith the socialistic 
tints irnparted by the ,vorkinglllcn's party to the new 
state constitution, and to SOlne of their selections for 
ffi 3a 
o ces. 
One result \vas the reduction of the city tax to one 
dollar, and eft(:)rts \vere nlade to obtain a ne\v charter 34 
under which to better enforce an econon1Ïc as ,veIl as 
just adn1Ïnistration. 


The cloud overhanging the title of city lands south 
of Pine street had tended in early days to turn pop- 
ulation to\vard North Beach, and the need for \vharves 
to reach the shipping led the business c0111111nnity to 
fill up the shallo\v cove,35 and build out to the deep 
\vater front, \vhile the steep hill ranges of Clay street 
and Russian hills restrained settlelnent in that direc- 
tion. But \vith the adjustnlent in 1860 of 
lexican 
clainls 36 south\vard arose so 11larked a confidence in 
this section that a perfect rush of settlers ensued, at- 
tended by the rapid construction of both residences 
and factories, stinlulatecl by the Union \var, and 
aided by the opening of several rail\vay lines, and the 
s\vift operations of the stean1-paddy, \vhich, in the 
course of 14 years, assisted to con vert sonle 450 acres 
of mission cove tide and Inarsh land into solid land,31 


33Instance :Mayor Kalloch and Coroner O'Donnell. Concerning the 
Kalloch-De Young disclo.::lures and homicide, see S. F. PO!4, Aug, 2,), 1879; 
B. F. Bull., Apr. 24, 18
0; Bar. Rec., l\Ich 23, 1881, and other dates. 
31 Several effort,:; have been made to revise or create a new charter, nota- 
blyin 1874, 188
, and lastly in 1887. S. F. Chartel' SC7'ap,.;, 1-40, awl journals. 
35To the extent of more than :
20 acres, between Folsom and Broaòway. 
Round Telegraph hill and North Beach the filling has of late as,:mmed large 
proportions. Concerning the sale of tÜle land and water lots, see Cal. JOlll'. 
Snl., 18G3--6, app. 27-9; 18G7-8, app. 29; 1869-70. 51-3, app. 36, ete, Stat- 
utes, 1838, 1:
9, 2
3; Id" Ass., lSG3-6, 850-3; U. S. Gov, D.)c., 39 Cong., 1 
ses,:;.; Sell. Doc.,24. The two latter relate to state and govt land. Petty 
sfluatter riots continued to stir certain quarters, as instanced in S. F. Call, 
Oct. 12, lSG7. 
36 A::; Santilla.n's and Rherreback's, south of California st, practically 
overthrown in 18GO; P. Smith's, west of Larkin st, and Limantour's, rejected 
two years before, Dr Haro's Potrero claim being defeated in 18G7. See the 
chapter on land titles. 
3; The tillage continue'!. The expansion of factories gave expansion to 
the Chinese quarter, which continuously radiated from the original settle- 
ment in 
acramento st, west of Kearny, unt.il it, by 188.3, cO\yere(l some ten 
blocks, clo..;cly packed with some 
3,OOJ soub, nearly all males, with a 
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In the f\arly seventies, titles ,vest of Larkin be caine 
assured,38 and no\v this quarter becalne the choice for 
rcsitlellces, assisted by cable-car lines, ,vhich trans- 
fornled the hills into the nlost desil'aLle locations. TLe 
\videning of Kearny street in 1866 served to nlake 
this the leading avenue for retail shops and prOln- 
enading, both of ,vhich are no\v shifting into Market 
street, the evident Inain channel of the cit v / 9 leayino' 
J ö 
l\Iontgolllery stref't to lnark the lin1Ìts for financial 
and luercantile business. 4o Latterly the construction 
of a fine so&,-\vall round Telegraph hill is bringing a 
business revival to the long stagnant North Beach. H 


San Francisco has clearly a great future before her, 
possessing as she does the only good harbor north of 
San Diego for a coast line of lllore than thirteen de- 
grees of latitude, at the outlet of the richest valleys on 
the slope, and as the center of a railway system ex- 


sprinkling of loose females. Their expansion hastened the flight ('If fashion 
from the 
tockton st region to South Park, whence the factories forced it up 
Rincon hill, which again was ruined by the Second st cut. The long hridge 
over :Mission cove was finished in 18ü5, and in 18û7 it was extended across 
Isla is cove, permitting a street railway to connect with Hunter's Pt dry 
dock. Butchertown was soon after forced by settlements to remove from 
Brannan st to the Potrero. A steam railway had opened in 18GO along :Mar- 
ket st to the 1\Iission, and the Omnibus R. R. assisted it to build up this 
quarter. 
38 The city claim here to some 4,000 acres was confirmed in 18GG, and by 
ordinance in 1870, although the actual issue of titles was protracted, and 
then mostly conferred with prodigal looseness upon a number of large land- 
gralJoers, thus losing millions for the city, "\-vhich retained little more than 
the park tract. Fashion aS8isted to give prominence to the west hy cluster- 
ing round Van Ness avenue, and latterly on California st, or Nob hill. 
o 
rapid wa.s the incre
se of settlement t}
at. assessments on prop
rtl w;st 
f 
Larkin and Ninth sts, and south of MIssIon creek, rose from $J,
OO,COO m 
lSlJO to over $50,000,000 by 187G. The southeast ?eca
ne less act,ve, :-0 
much so that the prolongation of 1\'Iontgome:y st 11.1 :r\ew Mo
tgomery 
proved a failure, and likewi:se the cutting of Rmcon hIll to open Second l:it; 
'mt the southwest has been steadily gaining. ., , 
39 By width an(l length, and as the convergmg hne fo
 a
l tr!huta
y 
treets from the south and nort11 and from the east and west m ItS , alencIa 

 prolongation. The theatres 
nd other attractions are mostly south of 
'Lne st. 
419 After the completion of the }lerchants' Exch
nge and the bank of 

1. 
lUilcling in 1867, California st became the recogmzed money 
enter" "Ith 
lots worth 83,000 a front foot; stock 
)roker.3 drifted gra
ually mto Pm

 
and johhers and importers are pressmg from Front st mto :l\Iarket ro 
Sansome st. 
il Assisted by the opening ill IS73 ( f :.Io:a
'gomcry avenue. 
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tending, \vith numerous rallÚficatio1l8, to the Atlantic. 
This coüfiruls her as the entrepôt and distributing 
point, not alone for the state and for several tributary 
territories, but for an increasing trade \vith the Orient 
and Australasia, \vith Spanish and north\vest Anler- 
ie-a. She is also the chief scat of fast-unfolding 111an- 
ufacturillg industries, and stands secured by u1Ïllions 
of in yested capital, and as the great social centre for 
the entire Pacific slope, \vith its train of institutions 
philanthropic and literary, for sciences and fine arts. 42 
A favoring cause exists in the bracing cliulate, \vhich 
pcr n lits \york and exercise to an exceptional degree. 
\VhileÎllviting to the open air, to parks 43 and pr01l1e- 
nades, it als0 encourages the forillation of pleasant 
hon1es, 111arkcd by a yarieJ architecture, yet \vith a 
predon1Înallce of bay \vindo\ys. U 
..A.Jthough lnarred by ilnproper planning, and a neg- 
lect of public ilnpovelnents, the aspect of the city 
itself is striking,4ã rising on one side fron1 out the 


42 To he spoken of later. There are more millionaires in S. F. than in 
any other city in proportion to the populaticn, to support such institutions. 
During the early sixtie3 more t
lan 1,000 house3 rose annually; after this the 
number decrease!l to GOO in 1872. In 1874-G there was a slHlden increase to 
1,aOO and 1,600, then a slight relapse, and lately a great increa::ie again. In 
1883 there were over 5,000 ga'3-lamp3, amI electric lights were mnltiiplying. 
For companies and rates, see S. }. .1Ilun;(';p. RI'p')rts, 1881-5, IG8-75. The 
IJolice force had been gradually increased to 172 by 1877, then suddenly to 
329 in 1878-9, with suh3equent arldition'3 to 400 and beyond, The U. S. 
Cen"Hl-'1 places the population at 56,800 in 18GO, 149.500 in 1870, and 231,000 
i!l 1830, since when t
le growth ha3 been large. The Chinese figure for 
22,0:):) in IS80, hut have since receiveJ add.ition'3, ullJer the anti-Chinese 
feeling in the interior. See, a1.50, chapters on society, trade, manufactures, 
education, an.l arts. 
43 The exten'3ive Golden Gate park, reaching to the ocean, is !':upplemente<l 
l)y the govt presidio grounds along the bay inlet, l)y public squares, hardly 
suflìcient in numher, and hy garden resorts, as 'V oodwarcl'
, the predecessors 
of which were Hayes' park, the "\Villows, and Russ' gardens, the earlie'3t. 
The beautiful cemeteries near the park attract many sannterers. The )Ie- 
chanics' Institute holr.l3 an annual hir since 18.")7. 8. F. Herald, Sept, II, 
18.>7, et seq.; 81[('. Union,}'I ay 1-1, 1857; Cal. 8t. Fr:ir SCl"G]ìS, 73-81. Then 

hcre are bench shows, races, art exhibitions, and museums. The city i3 
u(lcLtell for statuary, Laths, and other institutions to the phuanthropy of 
J ame'3 Lick, to whom I refer el,ewhere more fully, 
.41 Due greatly to the prevailing winch and cmdden c
langes in temperature, 
which reIlller open halconies less enjoyable. The ChicaO'o frame lmilding is 
t:te hvorite. W 
45 As ,expb.:ncd in the former c
lapter on K F. The paucity of garùen 
squ
res 13 to be regretted, and the ncglect to plant trees. 
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,vaters of the bay, and overlooking on the other the 
46 
ocean. 
46 For a study of the condition of S. F. at different periocls since 1836 the 
following authoritie.3 may be consulteù: Willia.w/ Sf 1t" .l\1B., 14, etc.; 
Jroodwa.rd's Stat., 1\1S., 47 et seq.; Ha"dy'.
 Tlu'o'ltylt Citit>.o;, 141-2; Plltyer- 
Frmul's Cal., 2
-34; Seward'.'J 
1'1'av" 28-70; Av.:-ry'.., Cal, Pict., 239-GO; Nord- 
/, ?ff... Cal., GI-Gï; -L1Iarslwll's Amer., 2GO-S3; Lloyd's Li!.fhts (If S. F., wholly 
descriptive of the city, ,,,,hile Hift('l[,.
 S. F. is a history of it, the on1y ex- 
hau3tive one since The Annal_
 of 8. F. of 1855; fIr,itts Guide, 41-79; Scrih- 
l1er's .J..
Ifl(J" July 1875; PutnfUll',-; JIa!/., i. (D.S,) 558-60; Jlöllliauc;en'sJnUnlf'?I, 
ii., 353; RU8sling'8 Anwr., 276; Prieto Vù 1 'IP, i, :'m-50:
; 01'01Ii.'W'8 O(ll., G4-1; 
L('.o;[i(>'s O(ll" II 5-200; rPaylnl"'" Gates, 71-128, 244-; Jar!.-801l'8 Bit.>; of Trrwel, 
77-86; Turrill's 1!{ntcs, 38- GG; l{u:/lt.('.
' Prtdrfs. 6-7; Gurtis'Ihttill!J8, 29-52; 
GaL Fares, 3-10; Solano's Future; S. F. .J..1fuuicipal R(port8, 1839 et seq., and 
its attendant sub-reports from different depts; S. li'. Orders. 
Among the real estate operators who have attained prominence on the 
Pacific slope the name of 'Venden Easton stands as one of the foremost. 
Born in lVlass in 1818, he came to So :F. in 185-1-, where he attended school. 
At sixteen he obtained "\-vork in a real estate office, afterward accepting a 
position as secretary of the ürDwn Point .l\1ining co.; iin3.lly he opened a 
small real esta.te office, advertising it extensively, afterward taking Eldridge 
as a partner, and a(lding auctioneering to the business. In ]88
 a stock co. 
was formed to do business in an parts of the state, Easton being its presi- 
dent; 52 agencies were formed, and $385,000 worth of property sold the first 
month. 
Among others who have grO"\-vn rich by real estate investments, is Orville 
D. Bal{lwin, a native of Rellsselaerville, N. Y., who landed in ,San Francisco 
in ] 860, with fifty cents in his pocket. After a long and Litter strugg1e with 
poverty he was admitted into partnership in a fruit business, and this he 
built up until his profits soon amounted to nearly $1,000 a month. After 
accumulating some $10,000 he opened a restaurant, first on :l\lontgomeryand 
then on Geary street, and from the latter quickly acquired a handsome for- 
tune, which between 188ß and 1889 he doubled in the real estate business. 
Associated with some of our most enterprising men in building up the Potrero 
and in other enterprises, he is himself acknowledged as one of the most en- 
terprising and liberal men in the metropoli::;. 
Adolph Gustav Russ, the proprietor of the hotel in Ran Francisco which 
hears his name, was born at Hildburghausen, Saxony, Jan. ]9, 1826. He 
came with his family to this state in 184G, as a member of the 7th N. Y. vol- 
unteers, organized for service'in Cal. On the day after their arrival, Adolph 
and his father each secured at the alcalde's office, S. F., the title to a 50-vara 
lot, and on one of them huilt a small cahin with lumber taken frolH the sol- 
diers' berths. On this site now stands the Russ house. 
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THE conglonlerate humanity which wended its ,vay 
to Cololna, the l\Iecca of progressive atlventures and 
unsordid ill <?ney -lovers, ,vas Hluch akin to the gold in 
its casing sometinles of COlnn1011 clay and sOllletiules 
of hard and scintillating quartz. 
rhlS pilgrinlage ,vas 
tIle rOJnance of utilitarianislll, and presented striking 
instances of hUll1an efforts under strong Î1npulses, both 
bad and good, in its disorder and extravagance no less 
than in its grand and enduring achievelnents. The 
levelling of lllountains and the turning of rivers fronl 
their course, ,vere but t,vo features of the procesf; 
,vhic!t opened a ne\v era in n1Ïning. The spanning of 
the continent with great rail\vays ,vas a lneans to,vanl 
transforn1Ïng a ,vilderness into cultivated fielJs and 
gardens. N ever before ,vas republicanisnl so lifted 
by self-relian t perforn1ance to guide the rapid and 
substantial advancenlent of a cOllllllunity, a shilling 
exanlple to the ,vorld. The nlost striking peculiari- 
ties of this society have been delineated elsewhere in 
this series, and \ve have now only to glance at their 
later Inodifications. 
The gold fever abroad continued lODQ' after the 
eventful year of 1849, and the influx Juring 1850 
( 6r5 ) 
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proved larger thap before. 1 After a relapse in 1851 
it reached the clirllax in 1852, assisted by the sudùen 
expansion of the Chinese ilnn1Ïgration to 20,000 out 
of the total arrivals by sea of 67,000. The declinino- 
attractions of the gold fields no\v bccalne Inarked, aE 
though partly offset by the prevailing high ,vages and 
the unfolding agricultural resources. The crisis of 
1854-5, the popular uprising of 1856, and the Fraser 
river exciteJnent of 1858, had all a depressing eITect; 
but the Union war of 1861-5 brought an increased 
immigration, particularly froll1 the western border 
states, '\vhile checking the usual large reflux. After 
1865 both of these currents were reversed awhile, un- 
til the construction of the overland rail\vay, ,vbich 
greatly raised the prospects of California in eastern 
estin1ation, partly by reducing distance, and Ly offer- 
ing an easier means of access. Henceforth, after 
April 1869, a fairly correct estin1ate can be Inade of 
the Inigration, w hieh by 1875 attained the so far un- 
equalled number of 107,000 arrivals, against 43,000 


. 


1 The climax was reached in 1852, with an arrival of 67,000 by sea, a.gainst 
36,000 for 1850, and 27,000 for 1851. The overland current can be only 
vaguely estimated, owing to the number of routes followed, from Oregon and 
:Mexico, and by the central and southern highways from the U. S., which 
again branched into several roads to cross the Sierra Nevada. At Laramie 
alone a certain record was kept. See Soc. Trnnsc" Sept. 30, Oct. 14, 1850; 
S, F. Picayune, Sept. 6, Oct. 10, 1830; S. P. lle1"ald, July 27, 1850; N. Y. 
IIerald, Apr. 15, 1830; Par News, Aug. 21, Sept. 7, Oct. 29, Nov. 22, 1830. 
Probably not over 40,000 came by the central route in 1850, leaving 15,000 
to enter through Arizona and from Mexico, the former bringing the most 
animals. The )iexican influx declined under the maltreatment in Cal. 
The marked general decline in 1851 was due to a lack of vessels, under their 
discouraging desertion at S. F., to reports of dread hardships during the trip 
and at the mines, and to conflicting accounts of the gold-field, sustained by 
the natural reaction upon the excitement, and by disastrous commercial 
speculations, duly magnified by an interested foreign press. In 1852 came 
the rebound, and then the second reaction, which reduced the arrivals to 
more even proportions, Between 1853-G7 the number coming by sea ranged 
between 23,000 and 41,000. except in 1854, when it stands at 48,000. In 
1852 and 1834 the Chinese form a large proportion of the figures 20,000 and 
IG,OOO, respectively, after which they range between 2,000 and 8,000, till 
18G8, when they rise with white totals. (hl. Populo Scraps; A lta Cal" Dec. 
D, 1831; Aug. 17, 1852; Nov. 2, 26, 1833; Dec. 10, 1 D, 1854; Oct. 4, 185G, et 
f:eq,; Jour. Com" quarterly and annual reports; Clduf'se lmmig., ]71; U. S. 
CJm, R,'l., Flagg's, i. 532; U, S. Gn?). Doc., congo 31, sess. 2, H. Ex. Doc. 16, 
iv. 43-6; Cal. Gov. Message, ]855; S. F, fln-ald, Oct, 2G-9, 18;')2, Dec. 4, 
1854, ,June 7, 1838, etc.; S. F. Bull" Oct, 6-8, 29, 183ß; Hunt',,; },[a[]., xxxii 
449; bbey's Jour., 
IS., iii. 58; lIa!Jcs' Notcs, S, Dicyo, i. 33, etc. 
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departures.
 The disorders of 1877 proved detrÏ1nen- 
tal, Lut ,vith the opening of the present decade the 
expanding resources of the state, notably in horticu]- 
ture, began to s\vell the influx once more, assisted by 
increasing rail,vay cOlnpetition, by in1n1Ïgration socie- 
ties, and by a benign clin1ate, ,vhich dra,ys not only 
tourists and invalids but a superior class of settlers. 3 
The railways naturally absorbed nearly all the pas- 
senger traffic ,vith the eastern states and Europe, 
leaving only a small percentage to the Panan1á steaJn", 
ship line, ,vhich prior to 1869 received the Inost of it, 
sharing the profits for a time '\vith the Nicaragua 
line.' ' 



The hopes raised by the railway had in 18G8 brought the arrivals by sea 
to 60,000, and, and after a fluctuation between 38,000 and 52,000, to 70,000 
in 1873, and to 83,000 in 1874. This rise was greatly due to business de- 
pression in the east. The Chinese proportion had ranged between 10,000 
and 18,000 arrivals since 18G7, and departures between 3,000 and 8,000. 
The arrivals by rail during 1870-G stood at 32,000, 30,000, 34,000, 44,000, 
56,000, 75,000 a
d Gl,OOO, awl the departures at 2
,000, 22,000, 22,000 
:{,- 
000, 23,000, 30,000, and 38,000, which leaves líttle more than one-eighth 
to come by sea, excluding the Chinese route. In 1884- the Central Pacific 
railway alone brought over 50,000, and since then the unfolding resources of 
the state have drawn larger numbers. U. S. Gov. Doc., congo 45, sess. 2, H. 
Ex. Doc. 70, p. 745-61; congo 4G, sess. 3, xvi. 701-5,: Si.sliYf)u Affairs, 
IS., 
Hi; U. S. Burealt Statistics, 1879-80, 187, etc.; HopkillS' Sense, 1-64; B. F. 
Citron., New Year llumbers; Cal. Populo Scraps. 
sThe stagnation following the reaction of 1854 created seriou
 alarm 
among persons interested in the state, and in 1855 a society was formell to 
promote immigration, assisted by an effusive local press, A subscription 
opened with $1-9,000, Golden Erlt, Aug. 12, ] 855; Sar. Union, Sept, 11, 1855, 
Since then similar associations were started by foreigners, by counties, by 
land-holders, by railway companies, and also under state auspices. Cal. 
Jour, Sf'n., 1871-2, app. 23-6; Buren'lt of Inform. and Coloniz.; Alta, Cat., Apr. 
19, 1837, Oct. 27, 1838, Sept. I, 1878, Nov. 27, 1883; Co'W'rier, S. F., ,M ch. 
31, 1871; Hopkins' Sense, p. i-xii.; S. F. Chron., Nov. 22, 1881; Imuziy. .As- 
soc., Art.; HflYf'!/ ..Notes, :US., iii. ll8; S. F. Post, ::\fay 18, 1883. 
4The demand of California led to the building of palatial steamers, espe- 
cially on the smooth waters of the Pacific. The 2,390 miles between N. Y. 
and Aspinwall required 10
 days. The isthmus railway reducHl the transit 
to one day. The 3,770 miles from J>anamá to S. F., calling at Acapulco, 
and occasionally other places, took lq days, at 111 miles per hour, against 
9! on the Atlantic. The Nicaragua route was fully 700 miles shorter, but 
the less commodious transit consumed from 3 to 7 days. The Tehuantepec 
route might have greatly reduced the time. Crane's R(1)Ort in U. S. Goz'. Doc., 
cong, 34, sess. 3, Sen. [)o
" 51; G
pron's Cal" 284-34:); J()hn
On'8 Fflr JrO'lt, 
9-29; Coleman's Vi!!., 118., 175.83; Bortkl.f'irk's Cal" 8-32, concerning expenses, 
f'cenery, and life during the voyage. Complaints again!';t the Nic, line, in 
Altrr Cal., July ]3, Aug. 8-11, 1852, July 30, Dec. 27, 1836. The ld.tter of- 
fered the attraction of finer scenery, hut the delay and climatic danger were 
stronger offsets. Its beginning and end are described elsewhere, uuder trade 
a.nd voyages. 
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The establishlnent of. steamer conlpetition had had 
a sirnilar effect in diIninishing the overland curreH t. Y et 
poorer people, hardy '\vestern rnen and intending set- 
tlers, halnpcred with fauJilics, live stock, and Lulky 
COllUllodities, continued to lnainta-in a respectable 
migration, braving harllships and dangers, treacherous 
savages and arid ,vildernesscs, froIll \V hich they es- 
caped at titHeS only \vith the aid of relief expeditions. (>> 
Such was the influx ,vhicll increased the population 
of the state frolH barely 100,000 at the close of 1849 
to 255,000 in the 111Îddle of 1852,6 to 380,000 by ] 860, 
to 560,200 by 1870, and to 864,700 by 1880. 1 The 
t,vo relIlarkable features of early days, youthfulness 
liTo assist them in crossing the Sierra and desert at its eastern base. Cal. 
JOlt1'. Sen., 1832, 7GI, 1853, app. 8; Ass., 1853, 703, 1861, app.. 8, 19; Cal. 
Rélief EJ.-P" 1852, 1-5; S. P. }iPrald, July 27-9, 1850, Aug. 21, 1851; Gal, 
Cour, Aug, 26, .850; Alta Cal., Oct. 4, 185
, June 30, 1853; Ilolüstr1"s Stat., 
I\1S" 1; Carvalhf)'s IJlsid" 21-230; lJickman's Destr. .Anyel8, 70-80; Ba1'stl'lV'S 
Stat., :!\IS., 12-13; Delano's Life, 234-42. The state aided. Waldo was a 
prominent relief leader. Concerning quick trips and return journey, on 
Soc. Transrr., June 1, 1851; A Ita Cal., Aug. 23, 1854. Htap'.r; Central Route, 
1-13G. Carson valley remained the chief thoroughfare. Reports on the 
best routes in Cal. JOU1'. Sen., 1855, app, 22; Ross' Trisc, to CoL, ,MS., 8G,132; 
and my chapter on railways. After 1855 the current declined to less than 
half of that coming by sea. In the sixties it spread into intermediate terri- 
tories, e
pecially Colorarlo anrl. Nevada, so that less penetratf'd to Cal. 
:Mormons were accused of waylaying emigrants. See I-lI.:st. lItnlt. this series. 
6 The federal census of 1830 has H2,597 for all but three leading counties. 
The fair estimate for these raises the figure to 112,000, yet a semi-official 
figure assumes 117,300, excluding Indians. A legislative committee 
claimed 300,000, and congress allowed IG.3,000. U. S. novo Dor., congo 
32, se.3S. 1, Sen. RC1J't 113. Census obstacles are noted in Soc. Træw;cr., 
Sept. 30, Nov. 14, 1850. The state census of 1852 raised the total to 2G4,400, 
which properly added makes. only 235,122; including an estimate for EI 
Dorado of 40,000, based on the votes, which by due comparison with adjoin- 
ing counties falls to not O\.er 28,000. The difference may, however, be added 
to the low figure for wild Intlians. The total arrivals between the middle of 
1850 and 1852 may be put at not over 230,000, and the departures at fully 
one-half. Indeed, during the decade nearly two-thirds of the number re- 
corded by sea departed, and no doubt one-third of the number by land, 
many going to adjoining territories. The inùucements to stay increased only 
with the unfolding of industries. Browne, .AIin. He."., 15-1G, justly assumes 
the increa
e for the first six years at 50,000 per annum. Kinf/'s Rep't, 15; 
Cro.<;fy'8 Events, MS., 52-3. See also the chapter on Indians. The great de- 
crea'3e among these may halance the increase in births, 
10f this number S. F. stands credited with 234,000, Alameda follows 
with G2,GOO, Sta Clara 35,000, Sacramento 34,400, Los Angeles 33,400, 
Sonoma, San Joaquin anù Nevada range from 23,000 to 20,000, 16 other 
counties exceed 10,000, and the rest of the 52 counties range from 3,340, 
for I...a<:;
en, upward, Alpine alone standing at the low figure of 539. During 
J861-'i0 the exce"s of arrivals hy sea over departures was ]fi7,000. The 
departure" assisted largely to form the 3Ö,000 population of 
 evada, 
and partly of Arizona, British Columbia, Oregon, etc. 
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and paucity of women, \vhich stau1ped it as a ('0111- 
lllunity of young l11en, have gradually disappeared 
unJer changing conditions, as u1Ïning, \vith its roaln- 
ing life, gave \vay to agriculture anù other industries, 
with settleulfìnts and fall1Ïly ties. According to the 
census of 1850 1110l'e than half the white Inales ranged 
bet\vecn 20 and 30 years of age,S and still in 1860 
two-thirds \vere bet\veen 20 and 50, but by 1880 this 
class had fallen belo\v one-half of the total population, 
\vhile children, undpr 20, forll1ed considerably 11101'0 
than one-third. The nU111ber of feillaies increased 
fro 111 less than eight per cent of the population in 
1850,9 'to one-third by 1880. The disproportion in 
Sex as well as age \vill require considerable tin1e for 
adjustn1ent under the continued large iUlluigration of 
young 1nen, not\vithstanding the fecundity of certain 
portions an10ng the inhabitallt
. 
Citizens of the United States quickly established 


SOf the total male population, 8.3,GOO, including 872 colored, 44.770 were 
hetween 20 and :
O years, 21,4GO Letween 30 and 40, 7,500 hetween 40 aIHl 
50, 7,800 Lel(lw 20, leaving little over 2,000 for the other ages. By 1860 the 
total 273,000 of males, showed 39,900 between 20 and 30, 1:
,200 Letween 30 
an1140, 28, HOO between 40 and 50, leaving only one-third for the other age
, 
chiefly uetween I and 15. By I S
O the total 864,7f\0 of both sexe3 revealed 
a more normal proportion-344,700 under 20, 16-1,500 Letween 20 and 30, 
143,400 between 30 and 40, 11l,
00 between 40 and 50, G5,400 Letween 50 
and GO, 26,600 betweea 60 and 70, anù 8,700 aLove this age, including G7 
centenarians. The excess of persons in the prime of life was maintained 
as yet by the constant immigration. . 
9 Of which barely two per cent in the mining counties, In 18:>2 it had 
reached a little over ten per cent, or nearly 23,000 in a total of somewhat 
over 200,000 whites. Among Indians the sexes were more equally enum- 
erated. The foreign females numbered 4,360. In remote counties, as Sierra 
and Trinity, the percentage fell to less than two. .By 18ßO the femaÌes 
numbered 106,íOO, against 273,300 males, 96,400 being whites, 7,200 Indian 
against IO,GOO Indian males, and 1,800 Chinese out of a total 34,900 of 
Ion- 
gols, By 1880 the female proportion had risen to 34G.500 against 518,200 
male.::!, the whites embracing 332,100 females and 433.100 males and the col- 
ored, Indians and Chinese, 14,400 females and 83,100 males, the dispropor- 
tion being among Chinese. Up to the fifteenth year the sexes are normally 
equal, but after this the males advance till they form double the female 
number, hetween the age of :
O and 45, and the disproportion continues into 
the sixties, when the males figure at 13,300 against 5,000 females. N ow the 
latter creep upward once more till they equal the males in the nineties. 
The native population with Rpanish blood continued very prolific, anù Iri8h 
and Germans exceeded in this respect t
e Americans. See previou3 notes; 
Cal. Populo Scrap.'
; reports of assessors III Cal Jour. Ben" app,; Jd., 1859, 
app, 7, anel Cal. Board Health, 1870-1, app. 102-12 contains remark.s on regis- 
tra tion la W3. 
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their predo111inance, nUlllericallyas ,veIl a8 in influence. 
The first large influx of fureigners \vas oft
set Ly the 
expansion of land and ocean currents frolH the Atlan- 
tic states, and checked to SOllIe extent in the only ob- 
jectionable quarters, Spanish-Aulerica and China, by 
a repelling hostility.10 N evertheJess, the propurtion 
of foreign-born iU1111Ïgrants increased since 1850 frOtH 
one-third of the nUllloer cOlnill
 froln tIle UniteJ 
States/ 1 until in 1880 it surpassecÌ- the latter by nearly 
one-fifth. Yet the persons born in the state out-llUUl- 
ber either, so that the foreign percentage of the total 
relnains ahnost the saIne as in 1850. 
The aborigines during this period d\vindled to less 
than one-half their strength, under the \vithering 
contact \vith ,vhite civilization, and the native Spanish 
inhabitants have undouLtedly suffered a certain check 
in their relnarkable fecundity fronl their ano111alous po- 
sition. They possessed an ad111ixture of Indian Llood, 
for \v hich Aluericans entertained an undisguised and 
irritating contenlpt that ,vas inconsiderately extended 
to ahnost any sUll-burned c(ìlllplexion. Add to this 
the feeling engendered by the war of conquest and 
the intrusion, usurpation, and other injustice to "Thich 


1& See luuler politics and mining. The maltreatment offered in Cal. led 
to restrictive measures by the governments in those countries. Yet the 
Burlingame trea ty opened once more, in 18G8, the celestial portals. Europeans 
were hampered by distance and c-xpense, and intercepted by Atlantic 
tates. 
11 The Cen
ll8 of 1850 has 21,800 foreign-born persons against G2,600 from 
the U. S" and 8,000 natives, excluding Indians. AccortIing to the Census of 
1832 the foreign resident" numhered less than GO,OOO, and the Indians over 
30,000 in a total of 255,000. That of 18GO places the foreign-born at 146,- 
500 in a total of 380,000, those born in the state at 77,700. The Chinese lead 
with 34,900, Irish 33,100, Germans, 21,GOO, English 12,200, 
Iexicalls 9,200, 
French 8,500. The Ccn.-m.ç of 1880 gives the foreign-born at 2!)2,900 against 
571,800 born in the U. S. Of the latter, 326,000 were bcrn in the state, 16,- 
300 b3ing Indians, ahout 1,700 :\longolians, and 1,400 other colored. races. 
This leaves 245,800 born in other states of the Union, including nearly 3,000 
colored, 43,700 from N, Y., 20,700 from 
Iis3011ri, 19,000 from :Massachu- 
setts, 17,800 from Ohio, 17,300 from Ill" 15,400 from Pennsylvania, 14,500 
from 
Iaine; also a sprinkling from Pacific territorie3, The foreign-born arc 
still headed by 7:
,500 Chinc'3e, plus J, 700 
Iongob horn O
l the coa'3t, and 
followerl hy G3,000 Irish, :33,100 English anlI 
cotcn, 4

,.)OO Ocr1)l(tn:;, plus 
3,000 from Au
tria, etc,; n,ïOO S('(twIinavla.ll'-;, iI1!'lntlill
 Thnc--:, 
),(iOO 
Frpn('h. 7,.100 Italian.;;:. 5.:mO 
v;'Ti

, 4,,700 POrh1(!lW C, ['.L 1 only (no Spanianls, 
8,600 
Iexicans, 1.800 South A merican
. 
,oo:) nU-j.::iÌ
l1l3 anJ Pulè'3, 18,900 
fròm British America, and 2,00J Au;:;tralialu. 
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they were suhjected by unscruplous new-comers ",rho 
enviously behelJ the broad possessions acquired by 
long colonization. They ,vere besides allied to the 
Latin races in Aluerica and Europe, and consequently 
exposed to the hostility directed against thenl, and 
encouraged by the government itself in a discrilninat- 
ing lllÌllillg tax, '.vith the result of greatly checking 
the L3.tin influx
 12 including the highly desirable con- 
tribution fronl France. 13 
The largest foreign imn1igration consists of Cb i- 
npse, whose adverse influence on white labor led to 
restrictive llleasures against theIu, 14 Next in nun1eri- 
cal order COlne the hardy, versatile Irish; 15 the sedate 
and plodding Gern1ans,16 ,v hose traits apply also to 
the cognate Scandinavians; the gru1nbling l
nglisb, 
aptly cOlnplemented by tIle prudent Scotch; tIle 
British-Aulerican, in WhOJll the inherited stubboll1 
egotislll has been effaced by a lnanly independence 
tinged with the sparkling Gallic ten1peran1cnt. Add 
to these a sprinkling of l\Iediterranean Latins, Slavs, 
and other races, not forgetting tte ubiquitous He- 
bre,v, ever to be found in the train of cOlllnlercial en- 
terprise, and ,ve have a n1aterial unequalled for cos- 
lllopolitan association where,vith 'to n10dify the pre- 


12 Ree note nine. But for this the immigration from western and Eouth- 
ern Europe, and especially from Mexico, would have been far larger. Dis- 
orders in ,Mexico and high wages, security and comfort in Cal. were strong 
causes for migration. Pico Doc., i. 330; 8onoren8e, 
Iarch 18, I 85:{, etc.; 
[{ayes' An!Jcles A1'ch., ii, 279 et seq, Increasing poverty, and the intermar- 
riage of the fairest Spanish daughters with Anglo-Saxons, were strong fac- 
tors in the growth. l\Iy Gal, Pastoral treats fully of their life and traits, 
with anecdotal and romantic episodes. 
13 E,3pecially for horticultural interests and valuable for its vivacity and 
politeness as a race admixture. They were largely driven from the mines 
in early days to towns and viticultural districts. Few sought naturalization 
or a8similation. Lottery schemes, etc., gave an impulse to their migration 
to Cal. in 1830-1. Vallpjo, Doc" xxxv. 318; Alin Gal., Feb. 13, Apr. 29, 
18:51, Feh. 10, 
Iay 5, Aug, 28, 1852; S. F. Picayune, Sept, 20, 1851, etc. A 
special history of their condition exists in LéTy, Le8 Franrais ('n Gal. 
1-1 The proportion of women among them is exceedingly small and mostly 
of the low class, 
I;) \Yho disvlay a bent for political agitation, ancl for crowding into city 
suhurh
. They l1ave a special coast historian in De Quigley, who in his Iris'" 
Rari' in. Gal" 548 pp., {mints their wealth and influence in flaring colors. 
16 Their stronger adherence to national customs and language, as compared 
with the Celts, is balanced by a quieter diposition. 
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dOll1Ìnant American element.l'l This is assured by its 
o\vn growth, ,vhich for over a decade has surpassed 
foreign accessions, and by a strong national sentilnent, 
delllonstrated by loyal adhesion to the U nioH in 
1861-5, and since bound by closer bonds of coulIl1uni- 
cation. The restriction of Chinese alone suffices to 
give to AUlerican influx a preponderance which is in- 
creasing ,vith the approxill1ation of the ,vestern fron- 
tier settleulents that have so largely intercepted the 
,vest,vard n1Ìgration. The appreciation of the clin1atic 
and horticultural advantages uf California is again 
dra\ving on,vard this current. 18 
The charactûr of the innnigration has been greatly 
affect3d by the changing nature of its Inagnet, frol11 
gold-placers to grain-fields and to yineyards. rrhis is 
strikingly illustrated in the shifting centre of popula- 
tion, ,vhieh retroceded after 1851-2 fronl the all-ab- 
sorbing Illineral belt of the Sierra. 19 The largest 
Inovelnent was to,vard the bay of San Francisco, as 
affording the readiest outlet to the best markets for 
dairy, field and forest products, and subsequently pro- 
viding, especially at the llletropolis, superior ad van- 


17 The Jews have attained a position of unequalled influence. The pre- 
ponderance of the immigration from New York has ÌJeen marked in politics. 
Ry('kman's Vi[J., 
1S., 20. The larger proportion from the Atlantic coa:st 
states is due to their more dense population, which is ever sending forth 
pioneers, and to the ready ocean route. After the first gold excitement the 
inha1itants of the western int.erior states found less inducements in Cal. to 
outweigh those around them, The :Mormon project of 1848 to colonizing Cal., 
dwindled to a few petty settlements and to the more important one of San 
Bernardino, estillH,ted by L08 Adj. Star, Feb. 7, Sept. 1852, at 700 strong, 
with mill", etc. Hr.lYes' Notes, 
IS., 76, 204-5; Jd. S. Bern., i. 2 et seq; Id., 
All!!., i, 26-7; with feeling concerning them. A large tract wag bought in 
1851 for $7.3,000. Altrr, GaL, l\lay 28, June 17, 1851, June 15. 1852, Dec. 2, 
I 85:{. Sac. UfliJn of l\lay 1, 1856, estimates the colony at 2,000 souls, owning 
a tract of abollt 35 miles by 12. Ol81wllsen's JJ.Jornzonen, 163; J..!Ol'Hwn Poli- 
tir.r
, 1-8. 
18 Counter attractions exist in intermediate and adjoining territories, in 
even Australia, which in the early fifties drew many gold-seekers. Draw- 
backs have heen interposed hy the disorders of flush times, of 185G and 1877, 
the occa
ional rlroughts and earthquakes, and in Chinese competition, hut 
nearlya.Il have disappeared or faded to im;Ígnificant proportions, droughts 
being gl'eatly mOllified by irrigation, for instance, 
l
 Comp1.re census figures for agricultural and mineral counties in 1850, 
1860, and 18S0, showing the great gain of the former, while many of the 
latter lost or hecame stationary. The mining counties held three-fifths of the 
popul. in 1832 and only one fifth in 1880. 
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tages f()r fast expanding Inanufacturing interests. The 
great yallcys adjoining the gold belt, and partly set- 
tled from it, received a large influx in the sixties, 
when the value of the San Joaquin lands for \vheat 
culture ,vas recognized. Of late years the southern 
part of the state has been gaining on the strength of 
its horticultural features, and silllilar advantages are 
also causing a reflux to the Sierra slopes and filJing 
Inany other neglected sections with flourishing 
1 . 21 
co 0111es. 


AlnoG.g counter-actions to the increase of popula- 
tion stands furen10st the return 111igration, by 111en 
\vho had come Inerely to gather ,vealth, and ,vho, 
for a long tilne, reluained blind to the advantages 
for settling. The hardships of life in the nlines and 
in a ne,v country, sickness, fluctuations in business, 
and fallJily ties abroad ,vere additional prolnptings. 
'Thus in earl.y years departures largely exceeded ar- 
rivals, and subsequently adjacent territories cOll1bined 
to dra,v a,vay thousands. 21 
The gloomy tales of disappointed and suffering 
rniners created at one tÍlne the inlpression that Cali- 
fornia ,vas not a healthy region,22 and the hardships 
of a digger's life certainly told heavily upon the inex- 
perienced though hardy gold-seekers, in the shape of 
fevers, intern1Ïttent and ren1Ïttent, rheunJatism, 
catarrh, syphilis, scuryy, and notably diarrhæa and 
20 As in Fre3no and Ran Bernardino, See chapters on agric" mineo;;;, hirth 
of towns, anJ manuf. Horticulture is promoting centralization into cities 
and village5, in addition to railways, machinery, anù other adjuncts of civi- 
lization. 
21 Australia drew many in i851-2, British Columbia in 1858, Nevada. after 
1860, Arizona, etc. In 1835-7 the arrivals by sea were 80,000 and the de- 
partures G3,000, The reflux of the land current was less heavy, however. 
See lleiper's Land, 20-1; Crary's Stat., MS., I; Cat, Populo Scraps, l
l; daily, 
weekly, and monthly records in Altn Gal., and other journal.;;, After the 
opening of the railway, tourists and business men swell the departures, so as 
to make the figures deceptive. Comparatively few fortune-seekers now 
return. 
22 In early òays diseases found freer play under the effects of a chan
erl. 
climate and life upon systems strained by the hardship<; of a trying lanrl. 
trip, or of a sea voyage in baòly provided vessels. Then followerl hard and 
exciting pursuits, ]ahor in damp soil or water, under a hroiling sun, bad 
water, poor food and shelter, lack of vegetables and remedies. 
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?ysentery. Bu
 circul:1stances changed rapid] y, ,vith 
Increased pxperlence, unproved lllethods and appli- 
ances, and the extension of traffic, bringing ,vith it 
better supplies and relnedies. 23 Subseq uently the 
regular habits attendinù ao'ricultural and other 
'--' v OJ 
settled 1110cles of life tended to counteract tIle \\Teakness 
introduced into our exceptionally youthful and hardy 
C01l1111unity by an increasing proportion of delicate 
'VOluen and children, so that the death-rate renlains 
III ue h lo,ver than in the eastern cities and Europe. 24 
Indeed, the dry, ,yarn} atJnosphere of the interior, the 
bracing sea ,vinds, and the equable yet inyigorating 
ten1perature, forlH a rarely equalled cOlnbination, wbich 
has Inade California faulous as a health-resort. The 


23 In 1849 fully 500 graves were dug at S. F. in one month. Johnson's Gal. 
and OJ'" :!-U-2; for S, .F. and state, see S. F. Picayune, Sept ]2 18i}O; Gal. 
COllria, Sept. 12,17-18, Nov. 1-2, 1850; Feb, 27, :l\1ar. 3,17, 1851;PO?'.1!{C'il'8., 
Alta Gal., etc., monthly, quarterly, and at close of year. The rate fell fast 
in the interior, until it could be safely placeù within one IJer cent, a low 
figure clue to the youth and hardiness of the community. See military reports 
in U. S. fi-ov. Doc., 34th cong" 1st sess" Sen. Doc., 9G, :XVIII. 442 et seq. The 
Stockton hospital report for 1852 shows 10G4 patients, with 17G ca
es of inter- 
mittent fever, 7
 remittent, 42 typhoid, and 32 Panamá fever; cliarrhæa 35, 
dysentery 54, rheumatism 32, pneumonia 25, syphylitic cases oycr to, delir- 
ium tremen'3 24-. At 8. F. co. hospital fevers and digesti\-e trouHes ruled 
higher. Cal. Jour. A.
8., 1833, app. 18, 21; Sau'yr1"s .lJlo'l'tzfOTY 1'allu>I, 1-]8; 
Stillman's Observe lvledic., Sacramento, 289 et seq,; also Cha}!tE;r on bociety of 
1849. 
2! In the seventies the average may be placed at about 14 per mille. 
Taking the Report of the Boanl of Health for 1876 and for 1879-80, we find 
the rate at :Marysville 17.9 and 21.9, Sac. 14.5 and 19,7, Placeryjlle 7,2 and 
12.
, Stockton 9.7 and 12, S. F. 19 and 18.6, Sta Bárbara 17.8 and 17.5. 
Vallejo in ]879-80 stood at 10, Downieville at 9, and 
an Diego at about 14. 
The southern San Joaquin figures near 20. These rates do not serve as 
very reliable guidance, owing to the preponderance of families in some 
places and of hardy men in others, and to the concourse of invalids into 
certain places, at 
Iarysyil1e from the mines, at S. F. from all parts, at Los 
Angeles and other southern towns from the east, the last being chiefly sought 
hy consumptives, Of the 5,800 deaths recorded in above rtport for 1879- 
80 consumption carried off 934, largely e:1stern health seekers, and at S. F. 
where the climate is severe on the chest and throat, pneumonia 505, bron- 
chitis anrl other respiratory troubles 234, diphtheria 101, diseases of the 
stomach and bowels 253, of the liver 126, cholera infantum 100, fevers, 
typhoid, 142, others 95; diseases of the brain and nervous system stan?, at 
the high fiO'ure of 519, of the heart at 217, alcoholism at 63, and SlUcIde 
]09; all eXplained hy the hahits of life, excitable temperamen
, and stimu- 
lating c!imate referred to elsewhere. Fe\TerS, d,yselltery, dmrrhæa" and 
rheumatism so prevalent in early years, have ùeclmed to small proportwns. 
Ree also rep
rt8 from hospitals in Gal. Jour Ben, app. annually; S. P. .L
bmic. 
R(J1 Jn 'J't<;, id.; N07'dhqlf's Cal., 247-55; Di8tUJ'n('I
'8 Cli'/U1.te, 1,54 et s
q,; Ln!l(1Il's 
,i1{p(lic. 1'o])nrl., 5-53; Pnc. .Ll/pdir. Jnur" pa<:;Rlln; ('nl, J.lluz, 8rWl11!j8" Census 
tables. Table of suicides ill S. Ji'. Jlwziâp. Rept, 183Ð-G0, 57 -U, etc, 
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péculiar topography gives, moreover, to the cliu1ate 
a variety 'of grades, ranging fron} the telnperate to the 
selni-tropic. 2á J\Iedicinal springs abound, and produc- 
tions are rich and varied. The above conditions ex- 
plain 'v hy epidelnics have found a c0111paratively feeble 
foothold,:w and ,vhy nervous diseases present the only 
unfavorable exception, fostered by the prevailin0" 
speculative spirit and stilllulating environment. 21 0 
The generous illlPulses of Californians, so marked 
in benevolence, and so strongly exhibited, for instance, 
in the relief of early inunigrant parties, and in un- 
equalled contributions to the sanitary fund during 
the Union ,val', stand recorded also in nUlnerous char- 
itable and other institutions, alnong thelll being two 

:; Leaving only a few exceptional districts near the heated deserts. 
:Mar.3hy tracts are neutralized in their action hy the peculiar dryness of the 
air. ::;. F. is not to be recommended for weak-chested people; otherwise it 
i3 very bracing and healthy. 
2(j
hnall-pox carried off large numbers of Indians in colonial times and in 
1Sß2-3, but has 'since been very restricted, and so with cholera, which 
created the only real alarm in 1850 and 1852-3. Dodson's Bio[J., ,MS., 3; 
Kunkler, Etudc, 1-24; lIaycs' Notes, 1\18., 90-1; Cal, Sprin[js, 32-9; Alta Cal., 
Jan. 4, 1851, Sept. 19, 1852, July IG, Sep. ]7, 1833; lIayes' Anyeles Arch., 
vii. 86, 
'l.ì After the decline of mining the gambling spirit sought a vent in stock 
speculation, rash enterprise, and high pressure of work aud life, with attend- 
ant startling changes in fortune, so that the percentage of insane people 
stands far above the average for the U. S., Or I in 346 inhahitants against 1 
in 54:4 for the union, according to the Census of 1880. That of 18ÖO shows 
I in 834 against I in 1,300 for the U. S, Poverty and marked religious ex- 
citement form here an insignificant cause as compared with the east. The 
percentage of idiots, blind, and deaf-mutes is below the average. Concerning 
the formation of board of health and medical societies, see Cal. Polit. Code, 433 
et seq,; S. F. Co. .lJledic. Soc., annual; Cal. Plw'I"ln. Soc. Proceed., and other 
reports hy such bodies. 
28 The special dept in the Stockton hospital was in 1853 expanded into a 
separate asylum, to which several additions have been made. The more im- 
posing edifice at Napa was opened in 1875, and has cost over $1,500,000. 
Hittell's Code, ii, 1731-2; and reports in Cal. Jour. Ass. and Sell., especially 
Sen., 1877-8, app. 9; Statutes, 1853, et seq.; S. Joaq. Co. Ili8t., 73-5; Pink- 
ham's Stockton, 273-81; Cal, Charit. Scrap8; 
7I{apa 00. Rist., 290-2; JVood's 
Pio.,49-51. 
The first resident physician of the Stockton asylum was Dr R. K. Reid, 
a native or Erie, Penn" a graduate of the university of Penn., and a ]!ioneer 
of 1849. At the outbreak of the civil war he accepted an appointment as 
surgeon in the regubr army, and after its close retired from professional life. 
Of special "alue are his contrilmtions to medical science, including his reports 
between 1851 and 185G on the state hospihl and state insane asylum. In. 
1879 he was elected president of the Stockton bank, in which he was then a 
director and one of the largest stockholders. 
RIST. CAL., VOL. VII. 45 
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insane asylulns/ 8 a deaf, dUlnb, and blind asylum/ 9 and 
a large llulnber of orpban asylulDs, hOllles, and hos- 
pitals, sustained by cities, counties, and private associa- 
tions,and partly aided by state subscriptions. 3Q In these 
acts of charity a prolnpt and conspicuous part was taken 
by fraternal societies, notaLly the Odd Fello\vs and 
l\fasolls, which ,vas organized in 1849. 31 They 'v ere 


29In Berkeley. 
Puú. Instruc. 
30 The state made appropriations in 1851, Statllte8, pp. 384, 500-21, also 
act l\Iay 3, 1832 and 1\la.y 19, 183:
, for three hospitals at S. :F., Stockton, 
and Sac.; the last never acquired a footing, that at 
tockton was surrendereù 
two years later, and the K F. aholi
hed in 1835. Ill., 1833, p, 47, 67; An- 
nals S, P., 450-2; S. F. .JIanllal, 184-96. The state hospital fund, derived 
from pa.::;sengers, was henceforth di.,tributed among county sick funds. 
Cal. Revenue Law, 74--6. By 183G over $1,000,000 had been expended on 
the sick by the state. For aid to asylums, etc., see committee reports in 
Cal. JOlt7'. Sen.. app. The federal gov't erected in 1853 a U. S. marine hos- 
pital at F;. F. U, S. Gov. Doc" congo 32, sess. I, H. Doc., 133, xiii. It was 
so severely shaken by the earthquake of 18G8 as to be surrendered for a 
sailors' home. lhe first orphan asylum was the San Francisco, organized by 
protestants at S, F. on Jan. 31, ]831. Roman catholics followed the ex- 
ample in 
Iarch. Sac, Transcr., 
Iar. 14, 1851; Gal, Goudc?", :Mar. 6, 1851; 
S. P. Urdin., 1833-4, 51; Asylum Reports, passim; Cal ChaJ'Ït. Scraps, Ð2 et 
seq, }'Junicip. Rcports, county histories, directories, spccial IJamphlets, and 
periodical reviews in journals give accounts of orphan asylums, foundling and 
lying-in hospitals, and homes. S. F. has institutions sustained by more than 
half a ùozen nationalities. The :Magùalen asylum is IJartlyaided by state 
and city; a veterans' home exists, a society for prevention of cruelty to 
animal>;, etc. Instances of charitahle subscriptions are given in lIitttll's S, 
F., 384-5, 44G-7, See also in Id., hequests by Lick, Hawes, etc. 
:31 The Odd Fellows met informally in the autumn of 18--17 at Portsmouth 
house, S. F" and the journals of 184:8 record regular Tue
day gatherings. 
Lodge I was formally instituted on Sept. 9, 1849, at 
. F. Lodge 2 gathered 
at Sac. Aug. 20, 1849, anù was formally in;-;tituted Jan. 28, 1851. By ]833 
there were eleven and the g-rand lodge organized 
Iay 17, 1833. For henevo- 
Ience and progress see S. P. Report.s; Upham, Notc.';, 299; S. F. Ne'W Ayc, 
1866 et seq.; Directories, etc. The l\Iasonic order found its fir:5t lodge in 
Oct. IR49 and its grancllodge in Apri11S30. By 183G ovcr 100 lodges stood 
inscribed in the state. Progress depicted in F. and A. ..Jlasons' Reports; 
JVilliaJ1ls' Ree., 1\1.3., 13, by one of the first :Masons ill Ca!.; county histories, 
etc, Still faster grew the 
ons of Temperance, organized in 1849, rcvived 
SOOI1 after, forming on Sept. 9, 1831, the grant! division and temple ()f honor 
in 1854, anù numbering by 1856 s(,me 7,000 members, largely represented 
in the voluntecr companies of the fire dept!'!, which at S. F, then embraced 
1,000 memhers. Nationality exercised a powerful influence in drawing m?ll 
together. The Hebrews set the brightest example in establishing five SOCI
- 
ties by 1835, the first dating 1849. The Swiss Benevolent Soc. fo
med. m 
18--1Ð; a 
t Anùrew's in Nov. 1850; the :French Dec. 28, 1851; the Hlberman 
Feb. 3, 1852; Sons of Emerald Isle, :Mar. 17, 1832; an English gov't hospital 
18
2, followed later by the British Ben. Soc,; the German Jan. 7, lð34;, a 
Cllluese in 1834; Scandinavians, Latins, Slavs, etc., followed; a Laches 
Hdief Soc. Aug. 18':;3, the Seamen's Friend :Mar. 2G, 183G. Soldiers of the 
l\
exican war asso
iated in 1834-, a N. England C;;oc. met in 1830, the Griz- 
zhes anti others; abo protective trade unioll.,;, a] the chamber of commerce, 


See reports in Cal. Jour. Sen., app. and Reports of Sup. 
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qùickly fql10wed by a large nU111ber of other associa- 
tions, benevolent, national, In ilitary , protective. socia} 
literary, and religious, the precedence aillong ,y hie h 
,vas accorded to the different pioneer oruanizations to 
be found in all counties and large to\vns
;i:l 
Next to San Francisco, of ,vhose institutions men- 
tion is 111ade in a preceding note, Los Angeles prol,a- 
bly holds the first place in fraternal and ('haritable 
associations. Pron11nent anlong them are tho odd 
fello\vs and kindred organizations, branches of the 
ancient order of united \VOrklnen and of the .1\.lTIer- 
ican legion of honor, the young lI)en'S christian 
as .;ociation, the orphans' hon1e, the girls' hon1e, the 
boys' and girls' aid society, and the secular corpo- 
ration of the trinity methodist episcopal church. 
The president of the three last and a liberal contrib- 
utor to all of then1 is 
Ioses L. 'Vicks, ,vhose judi- 
cious and free-handed benefactions llaye aided no le
s 
in the social cleveloplnent of the city than his ent(r- 
prises have contributed to its 111atprial greatness. 
The generous and fraternal feeling so ear1y and 
widely 1nanifested points in itself to the healthy tone 
pervading the flush tilDes, not,vithstanding the boi
- 
terous and reckless spirit therein engendered. There 
was \vithal cOD1paratively little of the selfish and 
sordid. The vicious and crilninal \vere practicaHy 
confined to certain la\vless elenlents; but their sup- 
pression by the vigi1ance cornn1ittees, notably in 1851 
typographical union, riggers and stevedores' assoc., several medical, literary, 
military, and religious associations, See reports by the different lodges anù 
societies on my shelves; county histories, directories, periodical accounts in 
journals. Libraries and other commendable institutions are attached to thebe 
societies to expand their usefulness. 
32 At the head of all stands the society of Cal. Pioneers, organized Aug. 
1830, and reorganized on July 6, 1833, to embrace all residents and arrivals 
prior to Jan. 1, 1849, with a second class for U, S. citizens extending to Jan. 
1, 1850. See their Repo1"t.'J and Constitutions; Pioneer Arch., V(111r}o Doc., 
xxxv. 249; Annals S. P., 28iJ-4. For the first year meetings were irregular. 
By 18'}!) there were nearly 700 memhers. Levy, Fl'ancaL
, alludes to :French 
pioneers In 18G3 a fine pioneer hall was inaugurated, and in J8E
 3: still 
more pretentious building, The limitation of elate led to the asso
Iatl()n of 
Territorial Pioneers, ConsUl., 1874, and First Amnwl, to embrace whIte male
 
residing in Ca!. prior to Sept. 9, 1850, whf'n the state was created. Kindred 
assocs. were formed by de!;wendants, as Native Sons, also in adjoining states 
and at New York, where a permanent assoc. formed 1875, A.ssoc. Tj'e1'. Pia., 
N. Y., 3 et seq.; Upham's Notes, 566, 575-94; Hayes' l.!.
otes. iii. 56, 129. 
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and in 185G, ,vhile purifying the country and im- 
parting a feeling. of security, served to intensify the 
bad reputation cast upon' California. 33 With 11101'0 set- 
tled conditions and better official supervision this 
blemish ,vas ahnost effaced, ,vhen tho outburst in 
1877 of the long s1110uldering anti-Chinese riot brought 
out the stain once 1nore, for a ti1l1e only. 
The long and costly journey, the ruling high ,vages, 
and the slight cost of subsistence havo thus far proved 
a check tu 111enùicancy. On the other hand, the roanl- 
ing in stinct that broug 11 t lnell to this coast, the 
,vandering life connected ,vith placer n1Ïning, and a 
Inild clilllate, fostered a tendenc y to idleness and vao'a- 
ð 
bondage, and bred in the country the tran1p, in the 
to,vn the hood]un1, the latter a genus per se. 34 
The democratic equality fostered by mining Jife, and 
by the ready acquisition of independence and \vealth, 
is still ll1arked, but class distinctions are gro,ving in the 
cities, and spreading throughout the state, under the 
gradual equalization of wages ,vith eastern rates, the 
dearness of land, and the expansion of 111onopolies. 
Nevertheless, the influence of \vorkinglnen ,vas strong 
enough, a fc\v years ago, to pass a state constitution of 
sOlne,vhat socialistic stalnp, 'W hereby much capital was 
driven from the country. 35 


33 Impressed by the exaggerated stories by favorite writers like Bret Harte, 
:Mark Twain, B. Taylor. 
ee former chapters on 8. F. society and crime, 
and my volumes on Popular 1.'ribullals. It must be admitted, howÉNer, that 
shooting at sight was not infrequent, and that the law against duelling long 
remained a dead letter. 
31 Applied to the vicious and low youth. Some derive the term from 
'huddle. ' A former member of the fraternity says that it was once more 
re3pectable, and that one gang of boys adopted the designation Hoodoo, the 
t:>upposed correct form of negro voodooism, with a language marked by hun 
endings--hence hoodoolums. .Å connection may also be traced with the 
hounds, houndlings, of 1849. In the chapter on manufactures I have 
pointed to seasons, machinery, and Chinese as additional causes for idleness. 
Turk, Sonoma., 1\1:8" 15-19, describes the tra,mp evil in the country; also 
Ca.l. Crimes Scraps, 138, et seq, A sparse population and the transport of 
treasure still tempt highwaymen. 
35 But there was plenty left. The state contains more millionaires in 
proportion to its population than perhaps any country in the world, The 
state passed a ten-hour law on l\Iay 17, 1853, and an eight-hour law on Feh. 
21, 1868. Labor unions are very strong, yet too exclusive for the benefit of 
the rising youth. A labor exchange received state appropria.tion. Cal. 
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The influence of ,yornan is strikingly exlâbitcd in 
California duriag the transition fro III the calnp era to 
the present settled condition. As a hush then fell 
upon the revelling nlÍners at the appearance of a 
'YOlnan in their secluded haunts, so a chivalrous re- 
spect surrounds her still \vherever she llloves. 36 The 
diyine halo which encircled her is not yet faded, 
and shields even the fallen class, \V hich, once so 
conspicuous, has been forced back into shado\vs and 
b.r-,vays.37 Husbands, becollliug reconciled to the 
countr y , sent for ,vives and d
uO'hters, and under 
ð 
their protection calne others. 38 Yet the geutler sex 
had by 1880 risen only to one third of the entire 
population. 
There are as yet no indications that the IlloraI tone 
of \VOlllen ,viII, in the near future, attain to puritan 
rigidity. 
-'or this reasons are to be souglJt in 
'clÜnatic conditions and habits \vhieh incline to\vard 
galuLling, extravagance, aud excitenlents. The lav- 
ishness and display sustaincd by affluence assisted to 
lessen the attraction of household duties, to loosen 
the f<<.1111ily bond, and invite outside adulation. 3 ' 
This ,vas pronloted by the inferior quality of the 


Statutes, 18G9-70, 145 -6, 5-13, A bureau of labor statistics made its first re- 
port for 1883 -4, 
36 She may travel alone throughout the land, assured of respect and pro- 
tection; in street cars men frequently rise to offer her a seat; many ente.r- 
tainments are made free to her in order to attract more male patronage; 10 
the courts judges as well as juries appear under her illfiuen
e. 
in They were imported. in batche::; from Spani
h-AmerICa, France, etc., 
and most females from China are still of that class. Cal. Cow'., Oct. 17, 
Nov. 25, 1830; Cal, Populo Baaps, 121-5. Efforts have Leen made to restrict 
this sisterhood, 
Iemorials, etc., in Cal. Jour. Sen., ]877-8, app. 38; Cal, 
BO(lnlllenlth, Rept., 1870-1, app. 44-53. At S. F. the police have more than 
once hlockaded and raided their dens. 
38 By 1832 nearly 2
, 000 Am"ericans of the gen tIe, sex ha
l, come, and 
)Ver 
4,300 foreicrners. Express companies arrancred to hrmg famIlIes. Pac. 
nv,
, 
Oct. IS, 1830; Sac. Union, July 2G, 1855; Alta Cal., Dec. 19, 1834; Helper's 
Land, 21-2. . 
::;g Hence the frequency of divorce. An early insta
ce ?f desertio,n by t
e 
wife is given in Cal., Apr. 12, 1848. Out of lOG apI
llCatlOns for ?l'\:-orce_ln 
1857 only 23 were presented by men, The di\Torce LIll created a stIr 1ll 18;)!. 
Sar. Transcr" Feu, 14, 1831. Comments on frequency. Gal. Crime.
 Scraps, 
67-8. The first hreach of promise before Cal. courts was instituted by 'Mary 
Gates vS. C. A, Buckingham in 1854. The married women's rights bill 
passed in 1852. Roach'8 Stat" MS., 9-10; IIa!Jes' Notes, iii. 89-94, with 
account of Dr Cole's rating of Cal. Women. 
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women ,vho sought California, as compared ,vith its 
lllen, and the consequently large nuulber of incongru- 
ous ll1arriages. Loudness and fastness kept apace, 
and left their in1press on the rising generation. This 
relnark applies ('specially to the large towns, \vhere 
dOlnestic aspirations are largely sacrificed to the pref- 
erence for hotel and boarding-house life,'@ which, 
thongh detrinlental in n1any respects, is yet unavoid- 
able in view of modern centralization. 41 
Houses need not be costly or over-substantial 
in climates which invite to out-door life and to 
the enjoYlnent of shady gardens. In San Fran- 
cisco the siluple and light, yet strong, Chicago 
fralne structures predoluinate, \vith a pleasing va- 
riety of sty Ie, yet ,vith a luarked prevalence of bay 
,vindo,vs, for ,vhich the strong breezes are responsible, 
in rendering the use of balconies less conlfortn,ble. 
Interiors are furnished ,vith a richness COnll1Jt:nsurate 
,vith the general affluence, a!ld the ,vide-spread taste 
for lllusic and decorative arts is rapidly devEloping a 
tasteful surrounding. A pleasing feature is the love 
for flo,vers, and the ever- bloonlÍng ga.rden patches 
,vith ,vhich rnost houses are adorned. In the country 
the increase in horticultural colonies and homes of 
wealthy people, and the expanding current of tourists, 
are incentives for Inaking h0111es lllore attractive. U 
Dress partakes sOlne,vhat of the COlllposite character 
of the people,43 and exhibits in a still stronger light 


40 Due partly to the expense of houses and servants, and to 8peculatiye 
and unsettled conditions, but also to female distaste for house-keepÏ11g. 
Cal. was called the hotel state. Description of Palace lIotel, 1-lG, one of 
the finest ill the world; hotel life, in Overland, v. 176-81; Jfacgreyor's Hotels, 
1---45. The proportion of families to the population is fully equal to the 
a':Ðl'age for U. S., but the children per family are only 4.87 against more than 
5 for young states. 
...11 This finds a favorable direction in Ca!. in the increase of horticultural 
colonies. 
42 Than they were in colonial times and during the long prevailing pE;riod 
of speculative farrp-ing. . ..' 
43 French and EnglIsh goods and faslllons are general, wl
h a cert.alI
, a
dl- 
tional mixture, Shop-girls and ,\yives of laborers sport sIlks and mutatIOn 
jewelry to a striking degree. The explanation lies in preceù
ng male 3: nd 
îemale characteristics, in the easy acquisition of money, and in the benIgn 
climate, which favors a snng yet light costume. 
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the bent for display, arnong the lo,vly as ,veIl as 
\vealthy. Indulgence extends also to the inner luan, 
and although the palate is not sufficiently studied 
under the pressure of speculation and excitenlent, no 
restraint is placed upon choice and varied panderino-. 
Thus, California COnSU111eS 11lore sugar, coffee, al
l 
choice \vines and fruits per capita than the eastern 
states or Europe" 


Extravagance and frivolity in dress cOlnbine with 
an innate craving for exciteluent to foster the taste 
for alnusenlents. In this respect San Francisco, 
,vith its hotel life, and its position as the great social 
centre of the coast, surpasses probably any city of its 
size. Zest is iUlparted by the 11leàley of nationalities, 
,vith their alluring variety of entertainInents, notaLly 
the concert and beer halls of the Teuton, the n10dified 
forn1 of French café chantant, and the Italian nlas- 
querade. ,To these nlay be added celebrations in 
honor of St Patrick by the Irish, of Colunlbus by the 
Genoese, of l\Iay day by Germans, and of king carni- 
val by the peoples of the Latin race. H 
At Illcst larger reunions dancing is a leading fea- 
ture, favored by the chilly evenings, ,vhich incite to 
exercise. The proC'livity for drinking and galnbling 
reluains strong under the different social and clinlatic 
influences. The forlner is sustained also by the gen- 
eral practice of 'treating,' a liberality to \v hich bar- 
keepers respond by offering the unrestricted use of 
the bottle, and by spreading free lunches of no lnean 
order. 4á Nevertheless, telnperance societies present 
an inlposing array. Gaulbling has been checked in a 
n1easure by laws of increasing stringency,46 although 
lurking in corner groceries and nlore respectable. 


H ""'ith less public celehrations of national anniversaries, as by Spanish- 
Americans. 
45 S. F. h
s probably m?re drinki
g hars 
o the po
)Ulation tha
, any 
other large city. Fancy drmks are dIscussed In Ila1-pCl' 8 .J..1fa:J" XlVlll. 42; 

McJ)on(lld's B, Col., 378-80. 
4G See Statutes for 1832, 1835, ]857, etc. 
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places, despite spasn10dic efforts to abolish it. 41 
l\Iining stocks provided a legalized vent for the pro- 
pensity, and thousands yielded to it, from servant 
girls and {'lerks to ,veal thy women and lllerchants, 
to the improverishment of large classes. 43 
rhe 
collapse of the Con1stock n1ines proved a severe, 
yet salutary lesson, although since then lotteries 
have been largely patronized. Alnong adlnissible 
gaInes, billiards take an exceptionally pronÜnent rank 
throughout the state. 
The, interposition of vlholesome regulations gave, 
in SaIne quarters, a healthier direction to pastiu1es, 
particularly toward the dralna. The opening of the 
transcontinental railway tended to elevate the dralna 
by inviting artists of ability, hitherto restrained by 
the cost of the journey; but of late years the taste 
of the luasses is deteriorating under the cOlllpetition 
of free variety and din1e theatres, \v hich also enforce 
a reduction in rates at other places. The taste for 
music 49 prolnises ,veIl for the presentation of operas 
and concerts; yet cheaper perforlllances of this 
character depend chiefly on Gern)an and Hebre\v 
audiences. 
The several efforts nlade since the early fifties to 
secure the religious observance of the sabbath 
o have 
not been very successful in the large to,vns, and Sun- 
day is practically Gerlnanized. l\Iultitudcs then pour 
out to bask in the sunlit valleys of the surrounc.ling 
bay shore, or to pro111enade to the 1l1usic at the park, 
watching at the same tin1e the throng of carriages on 
the way to the ocean beach. 51 
{7 The Chinese are the most inveterate culprits, practising under guards 
and intricate approaches and bribery oJ: the police, 
48 By losses and assessments. See chapter on trade and mining. 
49 S. F, has prohably more pianos and music teachers proportionately 
than any other city in U. 8. One cheap place of amusement has sustained 
itself purely with operatic pieces for over half a dozen years. 
50 Cal. Jour. Ass., 1832, p, 870, 1853, p. 721; Statutes, ISGl, p, G.3G, 18G9- 
70, p, 52; law sustained by the court in 1882. S. F. Call, :Mar. II, 1882. 'The 
Sahbath is universally åesecrated.' JVilley's Se1'mo11s, 29-40. 
51 Many families give a preference to the pleasure gardens like \Y ood- 
wan}:;;' and Ocean View. Cal. Amusement Scraps, 7G-436, enters fully into 
this topic. 
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, Outdoor life is naturally attractive under this rain- 
less SU1l11ner sky, and. even in breezy San Frallcisco 
the nlain streets are cro\vded, especially in the even- 
ing. For callJping trips, fe\v regions present so lllany 
fayorable conditions. Streallls and lakes aLoulld at 
different altitudes for boating
 fishing, and S\Vilnn1Îng; 
galne is abundant, and the air inyigorating. 
The bent for sports unfolds naturally in this com- 
munion with nature, as Inallifested in t11e number 
of associations for that purpose. Special trains con- 
duct sportslllen, especially on Sundays, to adjacent 
fiekls and range
; boats skin1 the ,vaters; baseball 
players Iningle ,vith picnic- parties. Anlericans are 
less addicted to riding than the Spanish race. Tbey 
prefer driving, and trotting has therefore attracted 
most attention at the races, \vhich, u,ving to the COD1- 
Inon possession of horses, are here 11lore frequent tLan 
in the eastern states. Latterly, ho,vever, the excel- 
lence of the clilnate for breeding race-horses has been 
recognized, and led to the fornlation of nUlllerous 
stables. f>2 Bun-fights have long since been banned 
hy the la\v; but cock-pits flourish surreptitiously. 
3 
Pugilislll is sustained by a \vide circle of adnlirers 
frol11 all ranks, and in the large to\vns sparring 
Inatches are an attractive feature among their enter- 
tainments. 


The preceding observations point to a nUl11ber 
of influences, llledley of nationalities, a quickening 
clillle and enviroillnent, and the peculiar 111Ïgratory 
habits, ,vhich stalnped the Californian viith distinctive 
traits. Distances and other obstacles restricted the 
inflo\ving population to picked tuen, who, in their 
strugrrles under strange conditions, naturaHy developed 
a self-reliance and energy \vhieh verged OIl audacity, 


52Un oarlicr races see GJ'cen'.
 Life, ,MS., 27-8; T.loyd',,? li[llil,q, 478-
2; 
Ha?/,''';' Angeles Arclt., vii. 74. Long dist:tnce races are favored by Spamsh 
settlers. 
5:; Dog and ponltry shows occnr annnally at R. F., and in connf'ction with 
agric. fairs. Baby shows have Leell tried, S. F. Gall, Jall, 13, 1878. 
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though al\vays of a practical nature. Instance the 
advance in lllilling Inethods, here revolutionized, with 
1lIountains deulolished, and streanlS turned froln their 
course; in agriculture, in the reclaluatioll of deserts, 
ín girding the continent with railroads, and in other 
undertakings, \vhich have transforlncd a wilderness 
into a prosperous state. 
It ,vas the ,york of utilitarian enterprise, and of 
ll1en with decided adaptability; men, who, careless of 
forIll and appearance, 111easured intrinsic value, and 
kept in vie\v ailn rather than Ineans. Casting 
aside the haLnpering conservatisn1 of old cOInn1unities, 
they sought ,vith flexible originality and subtle per- 
ception new and independent channels. The life- tilne 
of a year ,vas here cOlllpressecl into a month; the 
life of a n10nth into a day. Wit and muscle reigned 
supren1e, and denlocratic equality levelled class aspira- 
tions. \Vith this, ho\vever, caIne a regard for \vealth 
above culture, nloral peace, and all other considera- 
tions. 54 The entry into social circles ,vas effected 
\vith a golden key, and sustained ,vith gild- 
ing. The rapidity with \vhich 111ilIionaires \vere ll1ade 
gave no tinle for covering the crudities of their hUln- 
ble origin. 55 Yet the change \vas attended by little 
vulgar conceit, for the caprice of fortune continued 
to show itself in the luaking and unulaking of 111e11 
\vithin the day. Class distinctions gradually acquired 
SOlne influence, but they have not yet reached the ab- 
surdities comnlon in the east. Character and enter- 
prise take a leading rank, but they IDust be practical 
and prolnising. Education and intelligence stand, on 
the average, higher alllong the masses than probably 
in any other country, o\ving to the select illln1igra- 
tion; but the race for wealth has for the time subor- 


6Ffhus, in farming, speculative operations overshadowed the desire for 
home-building and comfort. 
5j The contact of different nationalities had left its trace, however, in soft- 
ening much roughness, and it has heen observed that returning gold-seekers 
were fa-r more' considerate and orderly than those going to Ca!. Borthwick's 
OLll., 149. Contented aspirations had their effect. 
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dinated the desire for ,vider and deeper 111ental at- 
tainnIen ts. 56 
Nevertheless, the quest for gold is not altogether 
sordid. I t is sought rather as a nleans for po,yer and 
enjoYlnent, and as freely used as acquired. The cause 
lies in the prodigality of early n1Îning tilDes, in the 
long continuance of rich developments and large profits 
and earnings, and in a soil and clinlate at once so 
stilllulating and benign as to preclude poverty. 
foney- 
luakers rely on easy recuperation, and regard elllpty 
pockets ,vith little apprehension or discolnposure. If 
extra
vagance is becoll1Îng III ore showy and calculating, 
it yet retains nluch of the generous element of 1849, 
'v hich lingers also in the deep-drinking sets of the 1ar- 
roonl, shorn SOll1e,v hat of early profanity. It is like- 
,vise to be seen in the deu10nstrative patriotislll of 
national feast-days, and the sustained interest in the 
affairs of the eastern states, and above all, in the local 
pride, ,vhich Inagnifies California as the finest and 
most progressive of countries. 57 . 
The c<.nnparative superiority of the men over the 
wonlen is eXplained by the nature of the attraction 
which dre,v thenl hither, for gold and adventure, conl- 
bined ,vith hardships, ,vere not likely to tear a,vay froln 
civilized conlforts the salue select grades of both sexes. 
Nor have the prevailing habits of life produced the 
sanle adlnirable dev.elopInent in 'VOlnen as in Inen. 58 
Yet both ,vere hardy and adaptiye, and these qual- 
ities have left their ilnpress upon the ne,v generation. 
Children born even of puny parents are healthy and 
rosy-cheeked, and spring up large and lusty, ,vith 
nlÏnd and nerve no less precocious than physique. All 
features partake, nlore or less, of the southern volup- 


5(j In certain circles aspirants of shaJlow education shrink hefore the com- 
parison that woul,l be invited by a more liberal admission of literary and 
scientific men. The professions here stand relatively lower. . 
51IndeeJ, the industrial achievements üf Californians justify greatly theIr 
vanity. 
58 'rhe earliest influence of women was beneficial" in the greater orrler, 

ecorum, respect, and chivalry she impartell, and in the ele\-ating family 
hfe., Subsequently she has been prominent in fostering extravagance and 
vamty. 
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tuousness and sprightliness,ÓG displaying also the 
strong telluric influence, and raising the question as 
to its ultinlat.e effect upon the race. (;;J Califoruia is 
certainly an exceptional country, and the size and beauty 
of its productions, the fan1e of its health-resorts, 
and above all, its varied topography anù stilDulating 
coast clilnate, seelIl to favor the developrnent of the 
highest progressive type in IDan. 61 
The education of the l\lexican half-caste population 
of California previous to the conquest ,vas furnished 
entirely by their spiritual teachers, ,vho seldom cared 
to do 1110re than inlpart a knowledge of the relio'ious 
observances required of theln. AIDong the higher 
Spanish faIn il ies, the sons ,vere sent to 
Iexico or the 
Hawaiian islands, and the daughters ,vere instructed, 
very inadequately, by the neighboring or visiting 
priest. He:ace illiteracy ,vas the rule rather than the 
t . (;2 
excep Ion. 
The first public school after the American occupa- 
tion ,vas esta blisl\.ßd at San Francisco; th e n un1IJer 
of persons in June 1847 under 20 years being 107, of 
'v horH 56 ,vere of school age. On the 24th of 
Septelnber of that year the to,vn council appointed 
a cOlllrnittee consisting of Willian1 A. Leidesdorff, 


59 The physi cal resemblance has been termed English, and the men tal as 
inclining to the French type, lmt a comparison with the 
panish race as 
developed in Cal. and southward, refers both to a cognate influence. Fruit is 
here also large and bright. Girls unfold rapidly and mothers are plump and 
healthy at 40 years. As in the east the stolid features of the German. are 
becoming sharpened, and the coarse skin and lank hair of the Engli:::h grow- 
ing more delicate and dry, so may even more striking variations be ex- 
pected here. 
6(9 The nervous, untiring activity in S. F., imparterl. hy the bracing fea 
winds, differs greatly from the modified energy enforced by the warmer tèm- 
perature of the interior anrl. the south, and which approaches that of the 
spasmorl.ic SpaniRh-American. . 
61 Concise anrl. interesting accounts of California society may he found III 
Overland, Y. 77, etc,; NO''fThn{f'.<; CaT" ]
7, et Fecl,; 'Tayíol"s Yato
, 
8, 27G; 
Llny,z's Ifl!/lds and 8h r ule.-.; of 8, F,; .111(Cal['8 Pid" 1-4ß: Corta'JJ.bcl't, p,( lfJiÌ('8: 
Hutrldngs' Jfa!l.; Liking's Si.r Yea]'s; Beadlr-'s TVe,-.;t, 200-3]]; ((lyre'}l 
 ,Cal.; 
Pilr/rim; BortltU'irl"'l Gal.: PO?l'(']',-';' Afoot: 3]4-26; llelper'.-.; Laud (cymcal); 
Fisltf''}''s Gal., a study of characteristics; Dixon's (YOl1(f1/('st; 8axm7's Fh'(' Yea?'s. 
62The census of 1830 placed the illitC'rate population of Cal. at 2,318 whIte 
natives, and 2,9] 7 foreigners, chiefly 'l\T exicans and Chilian q , in a total of 
] 10,000, At l\-lonterey existed in ]83G a Ro-callerl normal school, wIlen a 
few primary hranches were taught as indica.ted by the petty Catecisms de 
01'tologia printed for it. 
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Willian} S. Clark, and William Glover to take nleas- 
ures for the establishn1eut of a public school. A 
school-house ,vas erected on Portslnouth square, dig- 
nified by the naHle of Public Institute, and on the 3d 
of April, 1848, a school 'Vh.S opened by Thonlas 
Dùuglas, a Yale graduate, ,vho received a sa]ary of 
$1,000 per year. Frain this beginning has gro,vn, 
,vith SaIne interruptions, the public school system of 
California. 63 


63 To he historically accurate, it should be stated that a private school had 
been kept since the :preceùing April by one }'1arstoll, a poorly educated 
lor- 
mOll, who had about 20 pupils in a shanty west of Dupont st, Letween 
Broaùwayand Pacific. As early as 1847 it is said that one Tyler taught a 
cla
s 
t Cache creek, and \Vheaton. soon after taught 
t \Ya<;hington. 
,Miss 'l\1cCord also taught at Trémont. The gold excitement carrie<l all off to 
the mine3, and when llext a school was opened in S. F., it wa'3 Ly Albert 
\Villiams in April 1849 with 2.3 pupils. A1JOut the last of Dec., J. C. Pelton 
established a free school, which in April 1850 was taken under the patronage 
and control of the city. An assistant Leing re<luired, 1\Jrs l
clton wa.3 nom- 
inated. The salaries of hoth together were fixed at 8300 a month. A school 
ordinance was passed April 8th, 1830, prescribing rules and regulations for 
the public school. One hun<lred allli fort.y-eight pupils Letween the age
 of 
4 amI 16 years 'were admitted the first term, as follows: Amcrican'! 77; for- 
eigner371. The numher had increased hy Jan. 1831 to 174 pupih, of whom 
102 were foreign and 75 were girls, most of the pupils being only above in- 
fancy. Frequent fires and other causes occasioned the removal of the school 
to the various churches which had escaped thcir ravap:es. By June 1831 there 
were 300 children on the school list, requiring two additional teachers. Owing 
to a misunderstanding concerning salary, l\lr Pelton closed his school in Sept. 
1831, having given instruction during his term to O\'er 1,100 chiltlren. Pel- 
ton's Rept.; in S. F. Herald, Au.!. 9, 1850, 2,] ....llarrlt, 1851. Tlte Prtc. .J..Y('1VS 
of Nov. I, 1830, refers to a children's parade with a lJallller inscribed "The 
First Public School of California." JVood's PiE)1lCer JVorÁ', :MS., 9; 8. F. ...1ltrt, 
'
'eb. 7 and March 1, 14, 1831; Gal. Gourir'J", Sept. 17, 1830; S. F. Picnyzme, 
Sept. 3, 13, 1850; S. F. Bn[[.>tin, :i\lay 27, 1875; Sac. Transcript, 
larch 14, 
1851; fVilley's Tlzirt!J YC.1,J's, 43-4; R )..;../ 8t 
t(>mcnt, 1\18., 13. A puhlic school 
was taught in Monterey in 184:9 Ly Rev. 'Viney, in Colton Hall, Vallejo 
Doc., xiii. 9. In Sacramento also a school-house was built on I street by 
Prof. Shepherd in 1849, and úccupied in Aug. Ly C. H. T. Palmer, who gath- 
eæd up a dozen out of the 30 children in the place. J. A. Benton next es- 
sayed a school in Sac. in Nov. with even less success. In the spring of 1850 
Fergu ,on ta ugh t a school in the 7th ,Methodist church in Sac., bu t al.:3o failed. 
Rev. J, Rogers followed and kept a school for two years. Miss Hart Legan 
te1.ching in the autumn of 1850, and Mrs Spear opened a girls' school in the 
summer of 18.31. Larkin's Doc., vii. 336. See other authorities under' Sa::- 
ramento' in the chapter on birth of towns, this vol. The matter of schools 
was agitated in Stockton in 
lay ]850, C. 1\1. Blake teaching in a building 
furnished by Weher, but failing. Par. Nc'w.
, 
Iay 10, 1830. In the autumn 
Mr.3 \V ood'3 opened a select school, and early in 1831 \V. P. Hazelton st
rted 
a free school, after which progress became rapid. Hist. Stockton, 281-2. 
The first school on the 1\lokelumne was opened in a tent fitted up on the 
Staplcs' rancho in 1834, by 
lr and 
Irs D. J. Staples, and taught by A. A. 
Wheelock. .A singing school and Sunday school was taught there under the 
luspices of 
irs Staples and l\lrs G. C. Hallllan. Staples' State.'1lent, 
lS., 15. 
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The state constitution of 1849 provided liberally 
for public instruction, but o\ving to the great expense 
of the governrnent. the legislature omitted to fralne a 
school la\v until its second and third sessions. In 
1853 6 ,1 and 1855 this la\v ,vas revised, and \vith Inany 


At Los Angeles the first English school was taught in 1831 by Rev. 'Vicks 
and J. G. Nichols. Santa Bárhara in 1830 established a public school with 
12 pupils, and one private establi
lllnent. 
Benicia in 1851 had a pul)lic school, and Sonoma also one of 37 pupils. 
Even mining camps had schools in 1831. At Grass Valley :l\liss R. Farring- 
ton taught. Gr(Ji-5S Valley DÙ'('ctory, 1865, 13; or 
lrs J. P. Stone, according 
to the National of ,March 28, 18G8. Other particulars are embodied in report 
of state supt, of schools for 1852. Although the census of 1830, p. 374-5. 
enumerates hut 8 schools outside of the 3 leading counties, with an income of 
over $14,000 and about 200 pupils, yet four or five times that number claimed 
to attend school. 
In 1830 Col. T. J. Nevins organized a free class in Happy Valley, near 
:Missioll and Seconcl, which the town council aided and made a public school 
It closed in the spring of 1851, though having 200 pupils, to re-open later un- 
der the free-school ordinance. Later Nevins erected a large building at 
Spring Valley on the Presidio roa,d and opened a school at which a small fee 
was charged. Pac, J.tCW8, Jan. 7, 1831. Besides these, select schooh taught 
by the clergy of the several denominations were numerous. O,31)Orne's select 
school under Presl)yteriall auspices; Dr Ver l\lehr's Grl1ce Episcopal pari:;h 
school; Rev. Preveaux, S. F. Academy under Baptist patronage; Congrega- 
tional church school opened in Sept.; Trinity school adverti'3ed to open Jan. 
14, 1850, for boys only, terms 
IOO, taught hy F. S, :l\Iines ana A. Fitch. 
Soon after, Miss J. B. 'Vinlack opened a seminary for girls near Cbrk's 
Point (Vallejo st). Placer 'Pimes, ,May 22, ]850; Pac. N(J1f'8, Jan. 5, 1850; 
S. F. JIerald, Sept. 4, 1850. An English lady also advertised for pupils. 
There were two Catholic schools and sever111 primaries in the city in 1830. 
6! The first school law was drawn mainly by G. B. Lingley, assisted by 
J. C. Pelton and J. G. 1\1 arvin, supt of public instruction, whose report 
appears in Cal. JO'll1'. LeDÙ
., 1851, p. 15G2. See also Gal. Stat., 1851, 491- 
500. The revision of 1832 was done by F. Soule, :l\1arvin, Pelton, and J>. 
K. Hubbs. The statutes of that year, and of 1833 an(l 1835 show the im- 
provement made in the law. The state school fund at this time depended on 
the sale and rental of 500,000 acres of state land, and on escheated e
,tates, 
to which were added the poll-tax and a state tax of 5 cents on each $100 of 
assessed property. The local fund was derived from a percentage on prop- 
erty, gradually increasecl from 3 to 10 cents, 'ànd in citie5 to 25 cents. In 
1853 congress made the same grant to California of the IGth and 3Gth sec- 
tions of land for school purposes, which had been granted to the states 
carved out of the public territory previously derived from the gifts of the 
original states to the general government, or purchased from the aborigines. 
The sum total of the grants of the act of ] 853 was G,763,50:1 acres, 4ö,OSO of 
which was to IJe de<.1ucted for a state seminary of learning, and 6,400 acres 
for puhlic buildings, but adding to the amount left the 500,000 before de- 
voted to school purposes, gave 7,212,924 acres appropriated for the support 
of puhlic educatif\n; 231,680 acres had already heen sold at $
 per acre; and 
ai the minimum of S1.23 per acre the fund arising from t
e remainder wOl
ld 
amount to S8,726,555, which at 7 per cent would yield :;;GI0,858.SÖ, or wIth 
the sum already realized added to 
643,345, 22, annual income for the sup- 
port of free schools. The value of escheated estates in 1855 was placed at 
$1,06S,375, which ,vas another sonrce of revenue. Gal. JoW". Sen., 1855, 37- 
40; Gal. Educ. Scraps,- 18-20; Zaúriskie, Land Laws, 44,47-8. The reports 
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modifications and illlproveluents, IS no,v thB basis uf 
the schoolla w of California. 


of the state school superintendent c
mtaill statistics showing the condition 
vf the country to be very unsettled III regard to schools, 1m t that was no 
more than was to be 
xpected from 1830 to 18GO. during the period of the 
greatest re.5tlessness In the population. The deficiency of pu1)lic schools 
wa5 partly supplied by private ones, teachers being numerous. P, K. 
Hu1Jhs was state supt from 1833 to 183G. He was succeeded by A, J. 
:Moulder" graduate of the Vi
ginia military institute. The report of ]
51) 
shows clulLlren of school age III Cal. to number 30,039; enrolled on public 
school register 15,OJO; daily attendance 8,495; schools 321; teachers 392. 
A large number of the children were under private instruction. San Fran- 
cisco took and maintainell the lead hy passing the first lflcal ordinance un- 
d
r, the school law Sept. 
3, ]851, dividing the city into 7 ùis
ricts, and pro- 
vllluHr for a free school In each, and for a board of educatIon. 1his was 
chiefly, due to city supt X evins, who organized the department, an appropria- 
tion of :;:35,000 having been secured, and in ]832 another of 830,000, and a 
school tax of one-fifth of one per cent levied for school purposes. 'lhe first 
3 schooh opened in 1831 under the ordinance were the Happy Valley, under 
J. Denman; the Powell st or North Bea
h, under J. Tracy in Nov.; and the 
'Yashington st grammar school under E. Jones Dec. 22d. In 1852 the Rin- 
con under J, 'Vestern, 8th Jan.; the Spring Valley under A. 'V. Cole, 9th 
Feb,; Mission grammar under A, Rix, in 1\lay; Union grammar vt Clark's 
point under A. Holmes, June 7th. The Spring Valley school 'was le
sed to 
the city by Nevins for 99 years for the nominal sum of $700 for the entire 
period. There was a constant increase, until in 18.3ô the S. F. schools num- 
bered 2-1, viz: 7 grammar, 2 mixed, G intermediate, and 9 primary, the daily 
average attendance being 2,31G out of 3,3';0 enrolled. :Much trouble was 
had concerning school lots owing to squatters. S. P. Annol..;, G84-5. Until 
183-! the city owned but one of the school huilding'J, hut after this a numher 
were erected. State Sllpt Rept, ]8G-!--5, 3-12 et seq. In order to furnish school 
houses the city contracted a debt of SGO,OOO in 1834, and increased the tax 
rate from 28 cents for city and county to 43 cents. The had and dishonest 
financial management of the state officers and legislators affected the public 
school fun.l during a period of years. 
The fir:5t apportionment from the state fund was made in 1834, and its 
inadequacy is apparent by the following taLle. 
State Fund County and Suhscript'ns I Salaries 
City Tax and rate IJills 
, 
$137,702 S4
,337 
119,128 39,393 
12],639 28,m9 


Expenditure 


]854 
1835 
1836 



52,9Gl 
G3, G6
 
69,9Gl 


S 83.860 
]81,906 
200, 9-! I 


82';."),GOö 
33-1, ()
8 
303,221 


It was not until 1856 that a high school was organized inS. F., the lack 
of it compelling parents to send children away, awl to patronize sectarian 
schools against their judgment; but the first heavy expeu<;e of erecting 
school-houses had first to be borne. The present public Fchool fund is de- 
rived from three sources; the state fund, the county fund, and the district 
or local fund. The state fund is derived mainly from a property tax, sup- 
plemente<l by a poll-tax, and by interest on certain bonds held in trust IJY 
the state for the benefit of public schools, and also by interest on halances 
yet due on schoollancls purchaser] from the state. The amount of the state 
fund apportioned in 1883 was $1,8-13,883,03; and in IS8G it was t:2,012,
;-)3.01. 
The county antllocal funds made up the remainder the total expenses of 
the public schools, being for each year over S:J,OOO,OOO. Rf'pt nf Statp Sllpt of 
Sclwo'W3ful' 1887 ill Le;], Jour., app. no. 7. According to thc school CCllSU::; of 
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California has her state university at Berkeley,65 a 
norulal I"choul at San J osé, with a branch at Los 
Angeles,63 the uniyersity of Southern California with 
soven affiliated colleges,67 and ,vill soon have in 
operation, in the Leland Stanford Junior university, 
an insti tutiOll COIn billing the best features of 
existing colleges ,vith IDore practical n1cthods and 
brane hes of education. 6s For a state so young, 
California has received SOlne 111agnificent gifts in aid 
of learning. Alllong them are the Toland 111edical 
college, now transferred to the state university;6J the 
1888 the number of white chilùren in S. F. of school age (5 to 17) was 81,592, 
,vhile 17,000 infants were soon to augment this figure. Of this 81,000 and 
over, 4:!
077 were boys, 39,515 girls. Of colored children there were 152 
boys and 116 girls of school age-total 82,693. Native-LOlli Chinese, 515 
boys, 320 girls. Foreign-born chihlren, 962. 
6
 
ee p. 392, this yol. In the buildings are excellent apparatus, labor- 
atories, museum, machinery, library, and art gallery. In San Francisco are 
10cateJ the colleges of pharmacy, dentistry, Toland college of medicine, and 
Hasting3 law college. The many endowments of the university aggregate 
$1 ,8Dl
 U32. 75, Oliher gifts to the institution are valued at 
3,8()1, 952. 75. 
The expenditure of 1882 was S!J5,000 and the income $98,003. The chief 
bellefactor3 have been E. Tompkins, Dr Hugh H. Toland, S. C. Hastings, 
J anles Lick, the college of California, \Villiam and Eugenic Hillegass, George 

I. Blake, A. K. P. Harmon, H. D. Bacon, :Michael Reese, D. O. 
1ills, F. 
L. A. Pioche, Dr Hitchcock, and Dr Cogswell. 
6û The legislature of 18G2 ordained the establishment of a state normal 
school at San Francisco, 'or at such other place as the legislature may here- 
after dir3ct,' It was the outgrowth of a normal school already estalJlished 
in this city by A. J. 1ioulder, John Swett, and city supt Henry B, James, 
who in 1857, assisted by George 'V. :l\1inns, Ellis H. Holmes, amI Thomas S. 
ltlyrick, opened such a school, l\1inns being made principal. The branch at 
Los Angeles was established in 1881 by act of legislature. Cal. Stat., 1881, 
p. 89; let" 1883, 281. 
67 The president of the university of Southern California is Dr 
larion 1\1. 
Bovard, a native of Ind. and of :French-Huguenot descent. Beginning life as 
a physician, he became impressed with the idea that his vocation was to 
preach the gospel, and first receiving a thorough college training, came to 
Cal. in 1873 as a methodist missionary. After laLoring for some yeard at 
Riversi<le, Compton, San Diego, and Los Angeles, he organized the univer- 
sity in conjunction with Judge \Vidney and others. In 1889 it had 500 
student9 in atteadance, and its property was valued at $3,000,000. 
fi8 F'or this institution, founded in memory of his only SOll, whose decease 
occurred :March 14, 1884, 1Ir Stanford donated valuable tracts of land in 
Butte, Tehama, Santa Clara, and San 1\lateo counties, with other gifts, rep- 
resenting in aJl several millions of dollars. It was the intention to make it 
an educational centre a(lapted to all classes, the course of instruction em- 
bracing many departments, from mechanical trades to the higher branches of 
art, science, alld literature, with colleges of law and medicine, a s
hool of 
agricu1ture
 a conservatory of music, a museum, library, etc., and with pre- 
pa.ratory schooL:j for elementary training. 
69 Dr Hugh Huger Toland, a native of South Carolina, where he was born 
April 17, 1809, (;ame to this coast in 1852, after practising successfully for a 
number of years in his natÏ\'e state. He at once took rank among the leaù- 
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Lick observatory; and the Cogs\vell Polytechnic 
school of San Francisco, each accessible to all elas:-;es 
upon easy terms. íO Private 
chools of a high order, 


ing practitioners of San Francisco, and was appointed physician and surgeon 
to the county hospital, and a member of the board of health, which latter 
position he hel(1 until his death, Feb. 2G, 1880, The Toland medical college 
was built in 18G2 and largely supporte.{ at this own expense. The doctor 
was twice married, his secont{ wife, rvirs B. ,M. Gridley, née Morrison, being 
known to the worhi of letters as the authoress of several beautiful poems of 
a romantic and legendary character. 
1tJames Lick, in disposing of his estate in his lifetime, gave $700,000 for 
an ohservatory which should surpass any in existence. The trustees secured 
the manufacture of a lens 36 inches in diameter, with a magnifying power 
of 3,3liO diameters, mounted as an equatorial telescope. The ouservatory has 
also a 6-i
lch and a 12-inch telescope, and is in all respects the most thor
 
oughly equipped in the world. The trustees in 1888 transferred the estah- 
lisillnent at 
lount Hamilton to the state university. Visitors are permitted 
the u
e of the instruments on certain days of the week. Deed nf 'Prust nj 
James Lick, 1875; BUl'uluun'8 Rel)t on tlte Observatory, 1880; Century, 
Iay 
lS8G, 
Lick also gave $.340,000 for the establishment of an institute of mechanic 
arts at San Francisco. This aho ,viII be turned over to the university when 
the trust shall be executed. It is proper to mention in this place that the 
observatories for astronomical studies are numerous in Cal. Prof. Davidson 
of 
all Francisco ha.s a 6.4 inch object-glass, equatorially mounted, and placed 
in a portable observatory at the cor of Clay and Octavia sts, and devoted by 
act of the supervisors in 1880 to the use of the coa:::;t and geodetic survey as 
the standard telegraphic longitude of the Pacific coast. The Chahot ob
 
servatory, with an 8-inch glass, was donated to the city of Oaklanll by 
Anthony Chabot in 1882, with an endowment of $10,000. It is situated in 
Lafayette square bet lOth and] I th and Jefferson and Grove sts. The Buck- 
halter observatory, with a 10
 inch glass is the property of Charle'3 Buck- 
halter of \Vest Uakland, situated on Chester st, and is the work of his 
hands. The Blinn ohservatory at Highlantl Park, East Oakland, is another 
private establishment, and contains a 5-inch Clark chromatic, equatorially 
mounted, and a l
 inch Latimer-Clark transit, with a mean-time and side- 
real-time clock. 
At the university of the Pacific, San José, a 1Iethodist institution, is a 
6-ineh telescope antI working observatory with several instruments, the gift 
of Captain Charles Goodall of San Francisco and David Jacks of 
:Monterey. 11ilh College, Brooklyn, is also provided with an ohservatory 
and a 5-inch telescope. The university of California was providel.l hy the 
legislature of 1886 with a students' observatory, equipped with a G-inch 
equatorial refractor, and other glasses and clocks necessary to complete the 
facilitied for astronomical observatories; situated at Bcrkeley. The eleva- 
tion of Lick ohservatory is 4,209; Davidson, 378; university, 320; Blinn, 1.39. 
To the university of the Pacific :à-Ir Jacks also presented a hanùsome 
donation for the erection of new huildings. A Scotchman by birth, and after 
the gold discovery one oÎ the earliest settlers at :l\Ionterey, where he lanùed 
Jan. 1, 1850, 
1r Jacks was formerly one of the largest farmers and stock- 
raisers in this section, his estate covering an area of ßO,OOO acres. To col
 
leges, churches, and charities he has always been a liberal contributor, among 
his gifts being one of $29,000 to the methodists, wherewith to establish to 
the Pacific grove retreat. 
Dr Henry D. Cogswell, bE-sides the aid given to the uni\yersity of Cal., 
erected a drinking fountain in San Francisco, and latterly a handsome 
polytechnic school on 26th and Folsom. 
Among private schools, :Mills seminary, now 
lills college, an institu. 
RIST. CAL., VOL. VII. 46 
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and sectarian colleges and universities 71 are nUlnerous. 

rhe Iueans of education are furnished at the institu-" 
tiul) for the deaf, dUll} b, and blind, the orphanages, 
and the Industrial school 72 near San Francisco. 1]le 
state is also aUl bitious to suppleluent practical educa- 
t.ion ,vith special and general forins of culture. It is 
but natural that art 73 should follow science,74 and but 
reasonable that a higher developrnent should be looked 
for in both. No better field for the scientist 
could be found; nor a more inviting one for 
the artist, although the extraordinary heights and 
depths of Illountain scenery nlilitate against the 
pro(luction of sluall and unpretending pictures, and 
tend to the bizarre effects of great single objects. 
Sculpture in California is not represented by 
Arnerican artists, and but slightly at all, although 


... 
tion for the educat:on of young women, has maintained a high reputation. 
It was incorporated as 
l ills college in 188G. 
il University college of San Francisco was founded under the auspices of 
Calvary church in 18GO. It opened in the basement of that edifice uIHler 
the directilln of Dr Burrows. A lot was purchased at the cor of Geary ar.d 
Stockton sts, upon which a suitable edifice was erected, with the intention of 
removing in time to a tract of land 4 miles from the city on the San Bruno 
road. It is however at present located on Haight st, bet. Octavia antI 
Laguna sts. 1'he plan of this institution is to give an education equal to 
any of the eastern colleges. It is now in the hands of a LoarJ of unsecta- 
rian trustees. S. F. ':rheological seminary located on Haight st 'was opened 
in 1871 for students of all denominations. The.J esuit college of St Ignatius 
in S. F., opened in 1855, is a wealthy and well-equipped institution, and 
the same might be said of the colleges of other catholic orderfi!. whose sec- 
tarianism is the means of power. Sacred Heart college ha(r in ]887 7008tu- 
(lents. Sacred Heart Presentation convent, opened ia 18G9, had 600. St 
:Mary's college, opened in 18(>3, had 230 students. 
n In April 1859 the legislature passed an act for the estahlishment of a. 
state reform school, and an appropriation was made of $30,000 to erect 
buildings on a tract 5 miles from Marysville, which in 18GI was increased 
by the further appropriation of 
,25,OOU. The institution was broken up in 
18GS, and the property turned over to the city of J\Iarjsville. Gal. Stat., 
18GO, 200-5. J 11 April 1838 the legiBlature established the Industrial Scb,(lol 
department of the city and. county of San Francisco, still in existence. Ib 
aims are reformatory and punitive. 
73 San Francisco has an academy of design doing very creditable work. 
It has not hitherto attracted the attention of men who haa money to be- 
8tow on eàncational objects, and has strugglea along ,,,ith such support as 
pupils and arti3ts have given it. For many years it wa,;;; ulHler the care of 
Virgil \Villi
ms, a lalHlscape painter of note, awl a conscientious teacher. 
H The California academy of sciences in S. F. organize!l April 4, 18;)
, 
first occupied hired rooms, but subsequently moved into the 0111 church at 
the cor of California ana Dupont sts. There was given to the society l'y 
J ames Lick a valuable lot on l\iarket st, on which the future home of the 
a.cadcmy will be erected. The membership is at pre3ent 350. 
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here and there a rllonument rises on puLlic grounds 
to the llleulory of national genius or worth. 7ã 


The subject of California literature has been 
treated elsewhere in thif series; hence I Q'ive it 
little space here. It wvuld be folly to l
ok for 
any peculiarly loeal type, such as one 111Îght say, 
"It is English," or "It is French," or "It isGerlnan" 
in thought or style. English, French, Gerlnan, and 
Alnerican writers have furnished the books \vhich 
t.reat of Californian subjects, and there is no real1y 
hOlllogeneous Californian literature. That every trav- 
eller to this coast in the gold-period and before felt it 
alll10st as a duty to give his ilnpressiol1s ,vas but 
the eff
ct of the general dell1ancl for descriptions of tho 
country. Those \vho caUle and went \vrote books 
about the coast; those \vIlo finally settled do\vn to 
residence here had incidents and recollections to re- 
late attractive enough to gain readers, although the 
rhetoric and gralnluar Inay have been open to criti- 
cisLTI, as \vas al
o the lllatter, too frequently. The 
eagerness of the pubiic in the eastern states, and even 
in England, to conSUlne these narratives led to the 
exaggeration \vhich bccau1e a feature of, if not a fac- 
tor, in California writings. 
Perhaps nothing 1nore cultivates pathetic hun10r 
than hardship endured \vith bravery by ordinarily in- 
teHigent Inen. 76 The resistance' of their courage to 
the assaults of physical pain or suffering causes thelll 
to seek amuselnent in absurd flights of fancy and odd 
c0111binations of ilnagery; until he \vho dra'Y
 the 
long bo\v lllost successfully in a company or C01111nU- 


75.J ames Lick left a fund ill trust to be applied to erecting a monument to 
Francis 8cott Key, author of the' Star Hpa.ngled Banner.' It was unveiled 
July 4, 1888. The artist was 'V. 'V. Story. Statuary for the city hall was 
also provided for in the Lick bequests. The state capitol at Sacramento is 
adorned with figures by P. Mezzara of S. F. 
i6 !n
tan('e the remark of the famons mountain stage-dri,
er, Hank 
Ionk, 
when dying: 'I'm on the down grade, and can't reach the brake!' 
 more 
"prp'3<.;ive image of certain doom could not have been presented, yet It was 
\1ilillgly uttered. 
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nity is admired as a man of genius. Hence tales of 
adventure, ,vhich sirnply related, might have been 
reckoned no 1110re thrilling than others of COlllrnon 
occurrence, ,vhen dressed in quaint language, ,vith 
happy hits of pathos or fine points of clÜnax, rise 
above the cOlnnlonplace, and charln even a critical 
audience. 
Mining life in California furnished inexhaustible 
material for the exercise of this talent; and ah110st 
every book produced in the golden era gave specÏ1nens 
Hlore or less entertaining of the ,vit and hunlor devel- 
oped by the struggle ,vith honlelessness, physical suffer- 
ing, and nlental glooln. And ,vhen, perchance, a 
writer had never heard original tales of the kind. he 
felt hin1self expected to relate, he took theln at sec- 
olld-hand,ï7 or invented them for the occasion. In 
order to Inake thenl Inore Ïlnprobable still, he had a 
dialect of slang, bad gramlnar, and blasphenlY in- 
vented, ,vhich, by frequent use, became standard, and 
was taken by the outside world as the actual utter- 
ances of the 111en engaged in mining; while the truth 
was that nlen in the lnines spoke as they ,vere used 
to speak in the state or country frorn ,vhich they 
caIne-no better, no ,vorse. Soule ,vere C0111InOn la- 
borers, SOlne artisans, some farDIers, SOI11e professional 
HIen, and being fronl every part of christendoln, 
could have no dialect such as was inlputed to then}. 
Yet this, if any, colØnstitutes in popular bclief the 
special characteristic of California literature-a belief 
fostered by writers of a later period, who have pre- 
ferred pandering to it rather than to sustain the dig- 
nity of the society of which they ,vere a part. 
But it cannot be assulned that there has ever been 


77 Even the most powerful of Bret Harte's stories borrowed their incidents 
from the letters of :r..lrs Laura A. K. Clapp, who under 
he nom de plume of 
'Shirley,' wrote a series of letters published ill the Pioneer .J.lla[Jazine, 1831-:? 
'fhe 'Luck of Roaring Camp' was suggested hy incÚlents related in Le
ter 
II., p. 174-6 of vol. i. of the Pinneer. In Letter XIX., p. 103-10 of vol. 1:., 
is the suggestion of the' Outcast:3 of Poker .Flat.' l\Ir:3 Clapp's simple epIs- 
tolary style narrates the facts, and Harte's exquisite style imparts to them 
the glamour of imagination. 
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a California literature, good or baa. For the Looks 
of travellers, residents are not responsible. 
lost of 
the books produced by resident ,vriters have Leen 
called forth Ly a deluauù for iHforluatioll upon son1e 
local topic. A fe\v loyers of science have furni
hcJ. 
Inonographs on these favorite studies. Books of 
rather cOllnllonplace biography have been produced. 

--'e\v ,yorks calling for an exercise of creative talent, 
or purely philosophic essays have been attenlpted; 
the reason for this being t\vo-fold-the iIllpractiC'abi]ity 
of endeavoring to conlpete ,vith the established 
coteries of eastern Inagazines in their own fif'ld, and 
the poverty of publishers in a sparsely settled and 
isolated region, ,vhich renders theln unable to en- 
courage pure literature, for ,vriters of Inerit, like other 
professional people, nlust be paid for their ,vork. 

rhis reduces the authorship of alrnost any state, \vhen 
taken by itself, to a 11lininluul, the t,vo or three pub- 
lishing centres of the United States hardly redeem- 
ing the individual states in ,vhich they exist from the 
satne reproach of having no literature of their o,vn. 
Add to these conditions for California the further 
fact that the c0111paratively fe,v persons born in this 
state, ,vho have arrived at 11laturity, have furnished it 
,vith no luarked literary ability, and it is evident tll at 
nothing ,vhich nlight be called characteristic has J(-t 
appeared to distinguish this fron1 any otller CO))lnlU- 
nity of equal nUlnbers. Those \vho. edit the ne,ys- 
papers and conduct the various periodicals of tb e 
state are, froDl every part of the union, besides conl- 
ing from J\Iexico and Europe. 
"rhat 'v ill be the ultilnate result of this adn1Íxture 
of race prejudices, talent, and culture upon the future 
literature of the Pacific coast can only 1>e conjectured. 
That a generation or t,vo should be allo,ved in ,y hieh 
to erect son1e local standards is consistent ,vith rea- 
son. Froin the desultory efforts of the present, little 
can be judged, although they are not ,vithout proDli:se 
should the native-born and houle-educated ,vriters of 


. 
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the future prove even as industrious and fun of re- 
S0urces as those of to-day; for although I have said 
there is not yet a California literature, I have not de- 
nied that there is an extraordinary llUluber of books, 
lnagazines, and llc'\vspapers for the population
 or that 
a fair proportion of thern are ,vritteu and conducted 
,vith as 11luch ability as the Sal11e class of publications 
in other countries, or that the 111aterial is absent 
,vhich should inspire a local literature of a high order. 
For rell1arks upJn particular ,yorks the writer is 
referred to 111Y Essays and lJliscellanies. 


The ad\TBnt of Alnerlcans, and the gold discovery, 
had the effect of saving froJl1 final and entire abandon- 
11lent the ROlnan catholic n1Îssionary field in Califor- 
nia. 
rheir religious establishll1ents ,vere secularized, 
their pious fund diverted,78 their converts scattered, 
and the priests who ren1ailled faithful to their charge 
were poor, if not s01uetÏ111es starving. The n1Ïnes 
opened to thern a treasure-house. Their cloth chapels 
arose in all the chief Inining calnps, their blessings 
'V2re besto'\ved i1upartially ,vhen golden chi.
pas ,vere 

iven, and the church becarne rehabilitateJ. St 
Francis' church of San Francisco ,vas organized in 
1849 by Anthony Langlois, and a wooden edifice was 
consecrated to its uses in Decernber of the saIne year 
by John McGinnis. In 1850 Joseph S. Alelnany 
was appointed bishop of l\Ionterey, but tranferred to 
San Francisco in 1851, and Inade archbishop in 1853, 
while the lo,ver bishopric ,vas given to 1'adeo ArHat. 
There '\vere fi fteen catholic priests in California in 
1850-1, the rJsidue of the Franciscan n1Ïssiolls, ,vho 
clailned 15,000 conlIl1unicants, 24 churches, and one 
cfJllege ; also the relnainder of the forIner rllission sys- 
ten1, ,vith the exception of St Francis, and the cloth 
chapels before mentioned. T,venty -five years after- 


78The recovery of the land
 which the C3.th. ch. hac! po"sesse
 unller, the 
:Me'dcan <lomina,tion, hut haJ he en deprivell of, wa,;; ordered, or mdenuufied 
by lieu lands to the extent of 33,OO
 acre3 hy the U. 
. Govt. Rossi, 214. 


. 
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,vards there were thr
e bishops, 93 churcbes, 16 
chapels, -l 
 1 priests, 13 COllvents and acadellÜes, four 
co]leges, seven orphanages, five hospitals, and four 
asylullls, supported by 
OO,OOO COffill1Unicants. 
Protestantisnl ,vas introJuced into California frotH 
the lnethodist tnissions in Oregon in 1846 by \Villiaul 
Roberts, and ,vas kept alive by the continued if slight 
iU1Juigration frotH the border states, and occasional 
religious services by clergYlnen of various dcnon1Ìna- 
tions, tenlporarily sojourning in the country, and in 
their absence by the volunteer effort of serious-n1Ìndeù 
laY-llIcn. 79 In the spring of 1849 there ,vas all1Ïd the 
suddèn influx of population a fair proportion of pro- 
fl:\ssional preachers,86 few of 'v hOln, indeed, lived by 


;9 Elihu Anthony was announced to preach in the Puhlic Ingtitute (school 
hou-se) on Port::;mouth square, Rept. 3, 18--18. 8. F', Cal{foruinn, Sept. 2, J848. 
Capt. Thomas, of the Laura AUll, being solicited, 'ably officiated' at the 
Institute for several Sundays in October 1848. On the 1st of Nov , T. Dwight 
Hunt, of Honolulu, at a meeting pre::;ided over by E. H. Harrison, Jamc'l 
Creighton, sec., was chosen protestant chaplain to the citizens, with an an- 
nual salary of S2,
00 to be raised by suhscription. A IJeautiful bible wa
 
presented for the chaplain's use by 'Y. F. Swasey, Id., NO\T. 4, 1848: 8. I. 
Prien(l, vi. 9
; Polync;:;inn V., iii.; 8. F. Dirert()'J'Y, 18.)2-
, p. 9; JVillry's Per- 
sonrtl Jhm01'rLnda, 88. Sam Brannan sometimes preached to the Mormons, 
Findlay's Statement, ThIS., 4. On the 1st of Jan., 184Ð, the sacrament of the 
Lon1'8 supper was administered for the first time to I:! communicants of 6 dif- 
ferent denominations. nvcrlanrl .J..
Iontldy, June J87
, p. 549. Hunt, in .July 
18--19, organized the First Congregational church of 8. F., the 3d church in 
point of .late in the city. Its fir.:it place of meeting was at the cor. of Jack- 
son and Virginia sts, but soon a church was erected on the cor. of Dupont 
and California sts. Later the edifice was placed on the S. E. cor. of Post 
and )[a
on. 
8"IBy the steamship Cnlifon1ia, in Feh. 18MI, there arrivell 4 clergymen: 
0, C. "Theeler, baptist; Sylvester ,V oodbridge, John ,V. Douglas and S. H. 
\V ill ey, preshyteriang. JVoo,('s Pioneer JVorl', 8-1-, 89. 'V oodhridge a11(1 
'Villey landed at :Monterey where for some time the latter remained. On 
the 15th of Sept.. 1850, he organized the Howard 
L E, church, with 4 mem- 
bers, the church heing erecteà on Natoma st, upon hnd (lonated by ,V. D, 
Thl. Howard. 'Villey remained pa
tor for 12 years. 'V o()(lhri(lge, coming to 
S F., preached once in Hunt's place, ann. then repaire(1 to Rpnicia where he 
orga.nized a presbyterian church on the 10th of April, prohahly the first reg- 
ular church organization among the Americans, and certainly the first pres- 
byterian church. This church flourished for many years; hut in ] S61 it 
dissolved on account of political dissensions. 'V oodhridge paid a visit to 
Sacramento in April 1849, and preached there the first 
ermon which its 
people had heard since the settlement. Douglas went to San .Tosé, where he 
organized a church, but afterwards returned east. 
In the meantime, Alhert 'Villiams, another preshyterian had arrived, and 
on the 20th of 
lay organized the First Preshyterian churc1) of Ran Franci
co, 
holding services in a tent erected for the purpose on Dupont st. The SOCIety 
afterward used a store-room in the custom house, and later, the Superior 
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their calling alone, but most of who In contributed by 
teaching, and other,vise, to the advanceluent and 
refillenlcllt of society in the to\vns, San Ifl'ancisco 
and Sacralnento receiving a large proportion of their 


court room in the city hall by authority of the provisional legislature of the 
district. S. F. Picayune, Dec. 2.3, 18.30. In 1851, a church edifice framed in 
the east, and shipped round the Horn on the bark George Henry, was erected 
on Stockton st near Broadway; hut it was destroyed in the great fire of that 
year. Another edifice, costing $75,0\)0, was erected in ]837 hy this society. 
8. F. AltLt,J an. 23, 18.30; S. .ff'. Ilcl'ald, Feb. 3, 1851; JVilZin:ms' Piclleel' p(fS- 
torate, 18-
3; Barton's Strttemellt, ,MS., 4; ]{imball's S, F. Dil'crtory, 1850, 12,. 
On the 24th of June, 1849, O. C. 'Yheeler organized the First Baptist church 
of S. F., and in July this society erected a commodious huilding on \Vash- 
ill
tOll st bet. Dupont and Stockton. 'Yheeler was the only minister not 
sent out by the missionary societies. His congregation, in Octoher, offered 
him 810,000 for his services, which was accepted. In] 850 he visited Sacra- 
mento and 
Iarysville organizing churchea, assisted by Rev. Preycaux of the 
Boston 'Missionary society. S. P. Gal. Courier, Sept. 14, 1850. Rev. Capen 
took charge of the Sacramento church. 
In July 1849, J. A. Benton arrived at S. F, and proceeded to Sacramento, 
where he arrived on the 14th, and found "\-V. Roberts and Dr Deal attending 
to the religious affairs of the community. On the IGth of Sept. he organÜ'ed 
the Fir:5t Congregational church of 
acrameuto. Its first church edifice was 
erected in 1850, costing $9,000, and was consumed in the fire of 1854. On its 
a3hes arose immediately a handsome church costing $42,000, This aJ::;o was 
much injured by the flood of 18G2, and repaired at con
ideraùle expen;::e in 
18G3, in which year Benton was dismissed at his own request from the pas- 
torate, and 1. E, Dwinell of Salem, l\Iass., was installed in his place. 
Roherts announced to 'a large and respectahle' congregation at the cor 
of K and Third sts, in July 1849, that he had 2 churches under way for Cal. 
-one to be set up in S. F. and the other in Sac. In August, Rev. Cook, a 
haptist, arrived in Sac, and preached there. A sunday-school was hegun hy 
Prof. Shepherd and taken up by Benton, with the help of two women who 
formed a library. In October, Isaac Owens took charge of the 1\1. E. society 
of Sac. and a small church building was sent out hy the Baltimore coufer- 
ence, and occupied in Nov. .JIorse's Sac. Directory, 1853-4, p. 8; 8. F. Pic- 
aYlln p , Rept. 4, 1850. 
Another minister arrived in July, in the person of Flavel S. 1\Iines, 
from the diocese of N. Y., who first preached on the 8th of that month in S. 
'F. On the 22<1 the church of the Holy Trinity was formed with 22 memhers. 
On the 29th wanlens and vestrymen were elected, who invited l\iines to be 
their rector. He was duly elected Aug. Gth. The following month a con- 
tract was let to erect a church, hut the agreement was for some reason not 
carried out, and Mines was absent in N. Y. some months. On his return an 
iron building was erected on Pine st bet. IvIontgomery and Kearney, which 
was openerl ahout Easter 1852. Mines died in Aug. of that year, and was 
buried beneath the church. He was succeeded hy C. B, \Vyatt, of N. y" 
who arrived in Feb, 18;')3. The church building was enlarged this year. 
'Vyatt was succeeded in 18.36 by S. Thrall, of N. Y. diocese, who continued 
in charge until Aug. 1861. \Vyatt returning at that time. The iron church 
wa<:: ahawloned in Dec. 186ô, when the congrega tion remove(l to a new church 
on Post and Powell RtS. The lot on Pine st brought $70,500 and the lot on 
Post st cost $30,000. The corner-stone of the new church was laid by 
Bishop Kil? 
During the summer of 1849, 1Iines visited 
acramento and organi7.efl an 
epic;;;copal Rociety, which Rev. Burnham, in Nov., went to preside over, dying 
in April 1850. 
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labors 81 from 1849 ot 1853. Perfect tolerance ,vas 


In Sept. 1849 arrived V,er l\fehr, missionary of the epi
copa] church, who 
first preached at the American hotel, afterward at the I:)tate marine hospital 
on. St,ocktoll 
t, a,n
 later at private residences. On the :
Oth of Dec. a plain 
ImLlJlllg c08tmg 
S,OOO, was erected on the cor. of Powell awl .John ::;ts, and 
called Urace chapel; and in 1830 a parish was regularly organized, .E. B;yallt 
and E. D. Turner being fir::;t wardens, Vel' ß'lehr heing calleù to the reetor- 
ship. The congregation increasing, a larger building was erected in 1831, 
pai,l for in p.lrt by the proceeds of musical entertainments given by the 
Sänger-oulld antI by Signora Elisa Biscacciallti, who sang the Sto,h(tt ..I..l[atf''j" 
of Rn.Hini. Bi:3hop Kip took charge in 1834. Christ church of the same de- 
nOmill1.tion wa;; organizell in 1833 and occupied a room over the post-office; 
John. l\Iorg1.tl, pa ;tor. St John's church, 'episcopal,' wa" organizecl in Stock- 
ton, Aug, 
.j, 18."){), O. Harriman holding the first service. In May 1850, 
Jamei \V ooJ;;, who arrived by sea around the Horn at the close of 1849, 
preached t
le de:licatioll sermon of the firdt church erected in Stockton- 
pre-ilbyterian-which. c03t ::;\14,000, 
AtU!jn s the arrivah of 18-:1:9 wa;;; '\Vm. Taylor, methodist, who established 
the Fint .\I. E, church of S. F. on Powell st, of which he was pastor, and in 
adJition pre:whcll ::;unday afternoons in the open air on Portsmouth square. 
Hi::; preaching wa
 weti attended, and his life was devoted to doing good. 
The t1r:st m3eting of the S. F. Bihle Society wa'3 held in 184H in the 
l. E. 
church, T<tyll)r, Vel' NLehr, anll \Villiams being elected vice-presidents. 

i8thocli..;;t ser\TÏc3:'1 were al
o held in 18.31 in the recorder's court-room, city 
h1.ll, by J. B tring of the methodist church south. D. \V. Pollock of this 
church wa-i preaching at Sacramento. A )1. E. church was organized in 
Stockton in 18,31, allJ a church building erected, and dedicated in July. 
The Ca.!. annu 1,1 conference of that year instructe<l Taylor to form a ,M. E. 
society in the south lnrt of the city, and a congregation wa'3 organized un- 
der the 1l1.me of the 
hrket st charge of the ,M. E. church, 1\1.0 . Briggs, 
p1.3tor, which met in the school-hou,-.;e OIl Market st, and in Music hall on 
Bu-.;h st, urltil their church \Va:; erected on FoholIl st in 1833, where they re- 
mainell until 1862. In 1862-3 the present edifice was erected on Howarù st 
bat 21 au.} 3J st3. 
In 18.30 a ,,>ociety of Unitarian" held service'! in Robinson's and Etlward's 
dralnatic mu
eum on California. st. Joseph Harrington arrived in 185
 but 
died of P<tlnm í fever. T. F. Gray succeeded him, but returned to Boston, 
anll died in 18;)5. R. P. Cutler arrive 1 in 18;)! and remained until 185
. 
He wa3 succeeded in 18GO by T, Starr King. On the 17th of July, 183
, a 
h ta.home church wa
 erected 011 Stockton st Let Clay and Sacramento. 
T!lÍs building wa3 sold to the Zion M, E. church, colored, and a still hand- 
somer one erected on Geary and ::;tockton 18G
-
. That was also sold, and 
the church removed farther from the Imsiness portion of the city. 
The Hehrew Congregation EmamI EI was organized in 185]. Its preRent 
hand;;;ome syn:lgogue wa"J erected in 1866 at a cost of ::;185,000. There are 
two othe.;.' congreg1.tions with fine e(lifices on 
[ason and Post streets. 
Calvary Pæ;;hyterian church helOllgs to the early period, having been 
organized with 60 membel'3 in 183!, A church building was completed in 
186:3 on Bn 
h st co
ting $70,000. Thð first pa
tor waR "1'illiam A. Scott. 
81 The first church organized at Nevada city was the M, E. society, in 
1830, by R::w. Isaac Owen. A I"lllle meeting-house was erected, and Rev. 
A. Blan"l settled to preach in it. In the autumn of the 
ame year the 
I. 
E, church south was organized by the Revs Boring and Ballock. In 1851 a 
church edifice wag erected for Rev. J. H. \Varren. In the same year a 
C
tt11olic church was formed; and in 1835 an episcopal church by Rev. Hill. 
$'t"),ono contributed for religious purposes in 1853. Placerville's first church 
was constructed of pole
, roofed with canvas. It wa
 erected for Rev. 
Kalloch, baptist, father of the afterwara
 notorious 1. S. Kalloch. The first 
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practiseù. In 1852 there \vere 37 churches or chap- 
els in San Francisco. That a conllnunity in \vhich 
being a religious Ulan \vas considered "not exactly a 
criule, but only a n1Ïsfortune," should freely lend its aid 
to the support of religion is not so paradoxical as it 
seenlS, since the fUlldalnenta] idea of christianity itself 
is that of vicarious suffering for sin. The average San 
Franciscan \vas quite ,yilling- to pray by proxy, having 
his good dollars instead of his good deeds recorded in 
heaven. Hebre\v, Greek, Chileno, Chinanlan, 1\101'- 
lllon, presbyterian, lnethodist, or universalist had equal 
liberty to find a road to heaven for hinlself. Taking 
everything into account, there were as lllany keeping 
in the straight and narro\v ,yay as could have been 
looked for, and after only forty years of gro\vth the 
nUluber and condition of religious societies throughout 
the state, and especially in the to\vns, \vill COlLlpare 
favorably,vith other parts of the United States. The 
pulpits of San Francisco have been filled, since the 
days of the argonauts/ 52 when heroic nlen preached 
,vithout pulpits, \vith the best talent of the country. 
Such 11len as W. Ingrahalll Kip, 'Villiam A. Scott, 
T. Starr King, Joseph S. A]enlany, Andrew L. Stone, 
Horatio Stebbins, and a long list of eloquent, schol- 
arly, and zealous preachers have left their ÏInpress 
upon the thought of the comlTIunity. There are to- 
day over a h ulldl'ed places of regular ,vorship in the 
city, and t\VO hundred professional clergYlnen. The 
value of church property in 1850 ,vas $267,800 for 


permanent edifice for worship was erected in 1851 as a 'union church.' J. 
S. Deihl, methodist, preached most frequently. '
his not bein
 
arge en,ough 
to accommodate tlle congregation on the occaSIOn of' the VISIt of BI::;hop 
Soule in ]852, services were held in a gambling saloon, 
82 California received six misHionaries in 1853 hy the ship Tl'adp JVind, 
'Yeber master. They were S. B. Bell, J. G, Hall, E. B. \Valworth, K 
. 
Harmon. James Pierpont and 'V. C. Pond. They preached and taugl
t III 
interior towns, except Pond who was pastor of Bethany congregatIOnal 
church, Bartlett st, S. F. Harmon established a seminary at \Vashingtoll 
Corners, Alamerla co., and afterwards in Berkeley, 'where he died. Bell, 
presbyterian, was the first public preacher in Oakland-Ì\{arch 26, ]S5
- 
using the school-house on 4th and Clay for a church. Episcopal serVICe 
had been held in private houses in 1852. The 1st Baptist church of Oak- 
land was organized in 1854 by E. J. \Villis, who became pastor. 
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the ,,
hole sta.te; in 1860 it was $1,853,340; and in 
1870 was 
7,404,235. The increase in the last eigh- 
teen years is unkno\vn, but lllust have been consider- 
able each decade to keep pace ,vith the growth of the 
state. O,ving to the hold ,vhich the catholic church 
had in the beginning upon the resident population, 
and the influx of foreigners fron1 catholic countries, 
this denolnination for a long tilne ,vas in the ascen- 
dency, a difference ,vhich the recent itnmigration from 
the eastern states is probably dilninishing. But reli- 
gious bigotry cannot flourish in a city or state ,vhere 
no c,hurch 111onopolizes the ,vealth or the intelligence 
of either, and where in all public affairs the coin-the 
true test-of one is as good as that of another. 83 


133 One of the most popular and justly esteemed of divines was the late 
Thoma:3 Starr King, a na.tive of N. Y. city, where he was Lorn Dec. 17, IS
4. 
After recei ving his education at various schools, among others the Bunker 
Hill grammar school at Charlestown, 
lass, and the \Vinthrop school, he 
became himself a teacher, and at the age of twenty entered uJ!on his minis- 
try, being ca.lled in 18-16 to the pastorate of the first universalist society at 
Charlestowll,' and in 1848 to that of the Hollis st society in .Boston. Re- 
moving in 18()o to S. F., where he had accepted a call to the unitarian church, 
the good work he did in upholding the union cause, at a time when the ele- 
ments of secession were vigorously at work, cannot he overestimated. To 
the excessive strain 011 his system, mainly caused by this work, was due his 
decease on the 4th of 
Iarch, 18G4-. 
Foremost among those who have rendered good service to the cause of 
ellucation should be mentioned the two Le Contes, of whom John, the el,ler, 
,vas born on their father's plantation in Liberty co., (la, Dec, 4, 1818. 
Completing his education at the univer::;ity of Ga, and the college of physi- 
cians and surgeons, N. Y., in 1842 he began to practise his profession in 

avannah, though devoting more of his time to the preparation of medical 
and other scientific treatises, reviews, and lectures. After holding professor- 
ships in eastern colleges, being meanwhile appointed a member of several 
scientific associations, in 18G8 he accepted the chair of physics and inl1ustrial 
mechanics in the university of Cal., of "hich in 1876 he was elected presi- 
dent. Joseph, whose birthplace was also the Ga plantation, and whose hirth- 
day was Feb. 2G, 1823, after attending the same institutions as hi::; brother, 
studiell under Agassiz, and graduated at the Lawrence scientific school. In 
1832 he was apJJointed to the chair of natural science in Oglethorpe univer- 
sity; in 18,")3 to that of geology awl natural history in the university of Ga; 
in 1857 to the professorship of geology and chemistry in the S. C. college; 
and in 18G8 to that of geology and natural philm;oph); in the university of 
Cal. He is also the author of many scientific and philosophical treatises, 
and a member of most of the societies in which his brother's name is en- 
rolled. 
Among those who according to their means have cOlltrilmtell most liber- 
ally to the cause of religion, education, and charity was the late "K athaniel 
Uray, a native of Pelham, l\lass, who in 1850 establi::;heJ in San Francisco a 
branch house in connection with an eastern firm of undertakers. To the S, F. 
theological seminary, the l\lills seminary, the hospital for children au,1 train- 
ing school for nurses, and to other institutiolls, he contributed largely of his 
means, while his private benefactions were no less munificent. 
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Dr \Villiam Fletcher :Mc
utt, long recognized as one of the foremost of 
the me
lical profession, is a Ilative of l.ruro, Nova 
cotia, where he was born 
!\larch 29, It;39. H.eceivillg a, thorough medical education, he was ap'pointcd 
assistant surgeon in the U. 
. navy, and served through a portion of the war. 
Then aiter further study and practice he came to 
an Francisco in the sl'l'iug 
of 18öt;, and there after a hard struggle gradually WOIl his way, being admitt<:Ll 
in I t;70 a partner of R. T. ,Maxwell. The connection lasted four year;:;, after 
which he built up for himself a large and lucrative practice. He b:18 been 
a frequent contributor to medical literature, and of sl'ecial value are his 
reports to the California state medical society. 
Dr Beverley Cole, born at 
lanchester, Va, Aug. 12, 1829, after gradu- 
ating at the Delaware college, and the Jefferson medical college, Pa, came to 
San Francisco in 1852, by way of Panamá, suffering many hardships III his 
journey across the I::;thmus. For many yeaI'd he has been acknowledged as 
one of the leading physicians in the Pacitic coast metropolis. 
Among our leading medical practitioners was also the late Dr \Vashing- 
ton ,Michael Ryer, a native of N. Y. city, where he was born ,July 24, 1881. 
After stu(lying medicine at St Louis and New York, he began to practise in 
the latter city, alHl afterward served as êt staff surgeon in the Mexican war. 
On reaching Ca!. he practised his profession in Stockton and Its neighbor- 
hood for a numher of years. By judicious investments in land
 rather than 
hy the gains of his profession, he gre\\- wealthy, among his possessions being 
Ryer island in the 
acramento river, which he reclaimed with infinite labur 
and expense. 
One of the learling physicians of Los Angeles was Dr \Villiam F. Edgar, a 
Kentuckian by birth, who in 18!9 was appointed assistant surgeon in th
 
U. S. army. After serving until 1871, he settled in that city, where for five 
years he practised his profession, and of which since IS8:2 he has been a per- 
manent resi(Iellt. He is one of those who helped to ûrgallize the first medical 
society of Los Angeles, awl is or has been connected with several of its lead- 
ing enterprises and associations. 
Among the foremost medical practitioners and statesmen of northern Cali- 
fornia is Daniel Ream, who was born near Hagel's town, ,Md, in 1t;30, re- 
moving with his family in early boyhood to Ill., and later to Iowa, where at 
the age of eighteen he began to practise. In 185
 he came to Cal., and in 
18GO settled at Yreka, where he has ever since resided, After ser\Ting as 
coroner and sheriff of 
iskiyou co., in 1877 he was elected state senator, and 
rendered goo<l service during his term, especially as chairman of the COlIl- 
mittee on hospitals. 
Prominent among the members of the legal profession, and at its hear1 in 
his special department as a patent lawyer, is i\iilton A. \Vheaton, a native 
of N. Y. state, but of New England ancestry. At twelve years of age, hav- 
ing meanwhile attended the district school in winter and worked in the har- 
vest fields in summer, he found occupation with a farmer, receiving for his 
six months' work $10 :lnd his board. From his own earnings on farm an,l 
in factory he paid for his education in after yea.rs, and in 1853 came to Cal. 
to earn the meanß to complete it. Two years later he entereLi the law-office 
of Carter & Hartley of Sacramento, and early in 1837, being then admitted 
to the har, hegan to practise at Suisun. In J8GG he removed to S. 'F" amI 
suon afterward turned his attention to patent law, his_ ability and zeal quickly 
winning so wide a reputation that he was employed in all the leading patent 
cases on this coast and in not a few in the eastern states. 
Ir "\Yheaton i
 
an odd-fellow, a master mason, and a knight of the Cal. comman(lry. He 
has been twice maJTie<l and has three children, his present wife being a native 
Californian, and of musical and artistic tastes. 
Among our literary men, though for the time being a reRident of N. Y., is 
Clay.iVI. Greene, a native of 8. F., where he was horn l\larch 12, 1830. After 
receiving his education at the City college, S. F" the 
anta Clara college, 
and the university of Cal., he hecame a meï.1her of the 01(1 board of hrok(.rs, 
in which business he remained until 187H, when he adopte(l literature as a 
profession, and especially dramatic literature, among his pla)'s being' Struck 
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Oil,' 'Chispa,' 'Hans the Boatman,' and others that have been most favor- 
ably recciv'ed. 
A'S one of our most prominent architects should be mentioned Peter J. 
Barber, who settling at ::;anta .Bárbara in ISö9, has planned most of the hand- 
some buildings that have been erected there within recent year:3. A native 
oì Nebon, Ohio, :Mr .Barber came to this coast in 1852, three years later 
starting in business in ::;an ,Francisco as a contractor and builder. In 18S0 
he was elected mayor of 
allta .Bál'bara, in which capacity he rendered ex- 
cellent service. 
Another architect and builder worthy of note is Uichard Rohert Ruben- 
stein, who was born in 1830 at Stetten, l'russia, and coming to this country 
at an early age has ever since followed this calli:1g, building in 1888 26 resi- 
dences in the city of Stockton. In 1878 he was elected public administrator, 
in ISS5, and again in 1887, a member of the city council, and in 1
88 to the 
mayoralty of Stockton. 
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I T has been remarked that a nation or state is 
never so \vell governed as \vhen there is little that is 
'\vorthy of record in its political annals. If such be 
the case, then for the last year or t\yO, at least, should 
California have been one of the best governed coun- 
tries on earth. In the thirty-eighth session of the 
legislature 1 nUlnerous Ineasures \vere enacted. AITlOng 


1 :Members of the senate during that session: F. :l\IcGowan, Hnmbolclt and 
Del N orte counties; J. 
1. Briceland, Trinity, Siskiyou. and Shasta; 1\1. H. 
:Mead, :Modoc, Lassen, Plumas, and Sierra; A. F. Jones, Butte; E. 
l. Pres- 
ton, Nevada; A. Yell, ,Mendocino and Lake; T. Fraser, Placer and EI 
.Dorado; J. Boggs, Colusa and Tehama; F. S. Sprague, Yolo and Napa; E. C, 
Hiu::-:haw, Sonoma; G. J, Campbell, 
olano; F. H, <-ireely, Yuha and Sutter; 
F. J{" Dray, Sacramento; A. Caminetti, Amador and Calaveras; F. C. De 
Long, ,l\Iarin and Contra Costa; F. J, Moffit, 'V. E. Dargie, and 1\1. ,Yo Dixon, 
Alameda; J. 'Y. Welch, T. J. Pinder, ,Yo O. Banks, J. N. E. \Vilson, \Y. H. 
'Villiamg. P. J. 1\1 urphy, J. E. Britt, T. H. 1\IcDonald, J. E. Hamill, and 
J. R. Spellacy, San }'rancisco; A. J. :Meany, 1\lerccd, 
tallislaus, and Tuol- 
umne; A. 'v. Crandall and E. B, Conklin, Ranta Clara; ..T. D, Byrnes, 
an 
:Mateo anlI Hanta Cruz; G, G. Goucher, Alpine, :Mariposa, 
lono, and Fresno; 
T. Flint, J r, ::\Ionterey and San Benito; J. Roth, Inyo, Tula.re, and Kern; 
E. H, Heacock, San Luis Obispo, Santa Barhara, and Ventura; S. 11. 'Yhite 
and J. E. McComas, Los Angeles; and ,Yo 'V. Bowers, San Bernardino and 
San Diego. President pro tem., S. 1\1. \Yhite; sec., G. 'V, Peckham; asst 
secs, J. J. :McCarthyand J. H. Corcoran; sergt-at-arms, G. \V. Faylor; asst 
sergt-at-arms, H. 1\1. Levy; minute clerk, \V. E. Bidwell; journal clerk, J. 
A. nalLancI; enrolling clerk, T. \V. O'Niel; engrossing clerk, H. I. 'Va.rd. 
:Memhers of the assemhly: J. 1\lcVay, Del Norte anrl Siskiyou; J. G. 

lurray anù G, Williams, Humboldt; T. ,Yo H. Shanahan, Trinity and Shasta; 
[734 I 
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the 1110re ilnpOl'tant were aets alnending and supple- 
nlenting the irrigation act of 1887 ; one establishing a 
school of industry; one establishing a refornl school; 
certain alnenÙlnents to the civil code of procedure; and 
the usual appropriations for public i1l1prOVelnents, in- 
sti.tu
ions, and deficiencies, not forgetting the appro- 
prIatIons for the pay and expenses of the legislature. 
Anlong the llleinbers of the judiciary SOlne cha.nges 
had taken place, '\T. H. Bea.tty beiug chief justice, 
with J. D. l'hornton, J. D. W orks,
 J. R. Sharp
tein, 


J. J. Reavis, Modoc and Lassen; H, K. Turner, Plumas and Sierra; ,Yo P. 
JYlathews, Tehama; C. H. Porter and L. Burwell, Butte; J. (]. Camphell, 
Colusa; J. H. Reawell, Mendocino; C. l\L Crawford, Lake; D. A. Ostrom, 
Sutter and Yuùa; J. 8ims and J. 1. Sykes, Nevada: J. Davis, Placer; H. 
:Mahler, EI Dorado; 'V. 
I. Petrie, E. C. Hart, and L. H. Fa:53ett, 
acra- 
mento; L, B. Adams, Yolo; F. L. Coombs, Napa; F. B. 
Iulgrew, .J. ,V. 
Ra:.!sdale, and R. Howe, Ronoma; J. A, ,Mallaney an<l J. F. Brown, 
olano; 
J. 'V. Atherton, 1\larin; T. Mulvey, J, D. Long, T. J. Brannan, J. 
taude, 
'V. E. Dinan, E. J. Reynolt1::;, H. H. Doùbin, C. H. Kiernan, T. Sparey, l). 
S. Regan, .J. McCarthy, E. Murray, H. (J, Dibl)le, E. S. Salomon, L. L. 
Ewing, H. :\1. Black, H. 1\1. Brickweflel, J. Reavey, (j.. \Y. Burnett, aIlll T. 
C. 
laher, San' Francisco; L, J. Franks, San ,Mateo; J. A. Hall, Santa Cruz; 
J. :McKeown, 'V. Simpson, .M. D, Hyde, E. S. Culver, 
L C. Chapman, aud 
C. 0, Alexander, Alameda; H. Hook, Contra Costa; R. S. John!':on and J. 
1Icl\lullin, SèUl Joaquin; C. T, La Grave, Amador; J. Gardner, Calaveras; 
L. R. Tulloch, Tuolumne; P. Hersey, J, R. IJowe, and L. A. 'Yhitehurst, 
Santa Clara; V. :g, Bangs, 8tanislaus; ,Yo :M. Rundell, 
Iercetl and 
lari- 
posa; E. C. Tully, San Benito; T. l-tenison
 :J\lonterey; .E, H. Tucker, Fre:sno; 
G. S. Berry, Tulare; C. Coleman, Alpine, l\Iono, allll Inyo; D. 'V. .James, 
San Luis Oùispo; C. A. 
torke, 
anta ß,lrbara; G. 'V, "-ear, Kern and V en- 
tura; J. H" Brierly, J. 1\1. Damron, and E. :g, E<.lwar<.ls, Los Angeles; E. 'V. 
Holmes, tìan Bernardino; and N. A. Y 01.1Ilg', San Diego. Speaker, R. Howe; 
chief clerk, E, .E. Leake; asst clerks, 1\1. Yager antI H. Hart; sergt-at-arms, 
J. J. Driscoll; as'St sergt-at-arms, F. Anaya; minute clerk, B. Pendegast; 
jour,nal cl
,
k, C. Spelling; engrossing clerk, G. Sheehy. Stat. of Cat. ]889, 
XXVl.-XXVlll. 
Among statesmen and politicians of whom only passing mention has yet 
been made is Timothy Uuy Phelps, a native of N. Y. state, ,,,,here he was 
1Jorn Dec, 20, ] 824, and a pioneer of 1849, landing in S. F, in Dec. of that 
year. After a brief but succcssful business career, in 18,j3 he lli:-,po
ed of his 
interests and invested his funds in real estate. In 18.>G he was electell to the 
state legislature on the first republican ticket is;:;ue<.l in Cal., and was twice 
afterward chosen for the state senate. In ISH9 he was appointctl collector of 
customs for the port of S. F., which position he held for several years, with 
creclÏt to himself and satisfaction to the puhlic. 
;! .J ohn Downey 'V orks, in 18SG clectetl judge of the superior court for 
San Diego co" is a native of InIL, his youth being passed 011 a farm until 
the out1Jreak of the war. when at 17 he joined a cavalry regiment, in which 
he served for two years, ùeing prcsent at Nash'Tille and at the capture of 
l\Iohile, In] SHS he succeed ell to his father's practice, in his nativc state, 
removing to San Diego in 188:{ on account of failing health. His work on 
India.na practice, pleadings, anù form:5 aIllI his treatise 011 the removal of 
causes from state to federal courts are among our stantlarJ law-book::;. 
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J. TCluple, "\-r an R. Paterson, and T. B. l\IcFarIand 
as associate judges. Üne of the Inore pron1Ínent 
cases that occupieJ the attention of the court
 ,vas 
the suit of the Spring Valley cOInpany3 against the 
city of San Francisco, caused by an ordinance ,vhich 
passed the board of supervisors in February 1889, 
reducing the established ,vater rates, ,vhich reduction 
the cOlllpany refused to accept. By the SUprell1e court 
the ordinance ,vas declared invalid. In our superior 
courts, either through pressure of busines3 or for other 
rea
ons, the ,vheels of justice dragged SOll1e,vhat 
slo,vly, cases taken on appeal being delayed for a year 
or Inore before a decision ,vas pronounced. 
Attention has often bef'n called to the snlallness 
and inefficiency of our police systeln, declared by the 


J ameB A, 'Yaymire, who was born on the site of the present city of St 
Joseph, Mo., Dec. 9, 1842, came to this coast when ten years of age, li,'ing 
with his grandfather and attending school near l{,oselmrg, in the U mpqud. 
valley, Or. Beginning life as a school-teacher, in ]861 he enlisted in the Jst 
Ot'. cavalry, and serving with distinction in the Indian campaigns of 1863-4, 
was appointed lieutenant. 
ome four years later he accepteà a commission 
in the regular army, but in 1870 wa.s admitted to the Or. bar and began to 
practise bw, first at Salem and later in San Francisco, meanwhile acting as 
phonographic repoI'ter for the supreme court of Cal. He rose rapidly in his 
profession, was employed in many important cases, and in 1881 hecame a. 
judge of the superior court, Kesumillg practice at the close of his term, he 
has been for may years acknowleged as one of the leaders of the har. 
Another member of the Cal. judiciary was Charles Fayette Lott, whose 
second term as judge of the second, formerly the ninth, judicial di::;trict 
ended in 18;6, and whose strict impartiality and sound and lucid interpreta. 
tion of the law gained for him universal respect. Of Engli::;h ancestry, and a 
native of Pemberton, N. J., where he was born on the 1st of July, 18:!--1. 
after completing his education at the St Louis uni,?er
ity and studying ]
w 
at Quincy, Ill., 
lr Lott was called to the bar of that state in 1848, crossmg 
the plains to Cal. in the following year. In 1851 he was elected,to the sta
e 
senate, and declining a renomination, practised his profe:s::;ion, in partnershIp 
with ,Yo T. Sexton, fir:st at Hamilton, then at Bidwell bar, and later at 
Oroville, Butte co. In 1839 he was elected chairman of the democratic county 
committee, which position, though a thoroughly union democra
, h
 held 
throughout the civil war. StiJl one of the leading practitioners 111 Ins sec. 
tion of the state, he is also largely interesteù in lanùs and mines in Butte 
and Plumas coso 
S The superintendent of the co. is Charles Elliott, who was also supt of the 
Bensley co., incorporated in 1857, and in 18G3 merged in the 
prÌI
g Valley 
co. A native of Bath, ,Me, he came to Cal. in ]851, and after passmg three 
years in Or., settled in the former state, of which he has ever since been a 
residen t. 
In connection with the co. should also be mentioned its former supt, 'v. 
H. Lawrence who was born in New York in 18-10, and after graduating at 
the Fairfiehl'seminary, came to Cal. in IS3t t , anrl was employed in making 
suneys for the co. From 1880 to 1887 he wa::) a supervisor of San :Mateo co. 
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chief of police himself to be in San Francisco, in pro- 
portion to its size, the slllallest and ITlOSt inefficient of 
any city in the \yorld. The result is that crime and 
(hoodlun1Ísnl' are still ralnpant in the llletropolis, and 
ahnost daily is heard in her streets the siekenina 
iteration of the ne\vsboy's cry: "All about the 111U;' 
del' and suicide.=' In the country the so-called tranlp 
nuisance is no less severely felt, and fronl all portions 
of the state C0111e urgent requests that nleasures be 
taken for its abolition. Every year great dalnao'e has 
been done by this eleluent through the Je
truction of 
property by incendiarisIT1, and already it has increased 
so largely as to be ahuost beyond control. No action 
,vas taken in the nlatter by the legisìature, though in 
his biennial message for 1889 the governor urged 
upon that body the adoption of effective remedies. 
Though not nlarked by any special feature, the 
adntÏnistration of Govérnor Waterluan gave general 
satisfaction to the public, and in his rnessage are 
111 a ny excellent suggestions and renlarks. On the 
qu
stion of appropriations he says, for instance: "Leg- 
islatures are too apt to be radical and inconsistent 
rather than firnl and conservative. They are too prone 
to neglect the vital interests of the state and raise the 
cry of retrenchment and econonlY. This is no argu- 
nlent; it is siluply deluagogy." While recollnnend- 
iug that provision be made for necessary inlproye- 
1l1ent.s \vith unsparing hand, he also recoIDlnends the 
abolition of aU needless bureaus and offices, and es- 
pecially of such as have outlived their usefulness. 
Al110ng other public inlproVClllents it nlay be lnen- 
tioned that in Santa Clara county an asylum for the 
chronic insane ,vas partially cOlupleted and opened 
for the reception of patients. 4 At the state prison at 
San Quentin an appropriation \vas lnade for the pur- 
chase of additionallnachinery. together vTith an extra 



 At the Napa asylum the patients are encouraged to work, with excel- 
}put results to themselves and the institution. For the year ending June 30, 
1888, there were produced 130 tons of yegetables, 222 of hay, and 28 of fruit. 
Biowilll ,Jle8
;afle of Gov. R. JV. JVaterman, 1889, 18. 
HIST, CAL., VOL. VII. 4'7 
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building for the 11lanufacture of grain-bags and other 
jute L'1brics; but this expense \vas obviated by rUB- 
ning the present l1Jachinery \vith relays of prisoners 
every hour in the t\venty-four. \Vhile it does not 
appear by \vhat right the state thus talnpers \vith the 
health of prisoners, the nJaking of jute goods is about 
the least objectionable of penal occupations, since 
there is but one jute factory in the state, and in that 
one Chinamen are ahnost exclusively eUlployed. 
A feature in educational 111atters within recent 
years \vas the act of 1885 providing for the prepara- 
tion of a series of state text-books, of which some four 
years later nearly half a 111illion had been sold. It 
,vas clainled that the state would be benefited by 
having a stable and uniform systen1 of school-books, 
avoiding the constant changes that occured in pre- 
vious years through the caprice or interest of boards 
and teachers. By a statute of 1889 a tax was levied 
of one cent on each one hundred dollars of taxable 
property for the support of the university of Cali- 
fornia. The transfer to this institution of the Lick 
observatory in 1888 has given to it the 1110St powerful 
telescope in the world, with son1e of the best appli- 
ances for observing and recording the nJOVen1ents of 
the heavenly bodies. In connection ,vith schools it 
may here be renlarked that the school-lands of Cali- 
fornia are sold at the, unreasonably lo,v price of $1.25 
an acre. In fe,y other sections of the union is the 
value of such lands thus rated, the price in Minnesota 
being $5 to $G, in Nebraska $7, and in Colorado $3 
to $50 an acre. Of our school-Innds there were sold 
during the six years ending ,vith August 1 1888, 
nearly 1,000,000 acres, realizing probably but a slnall 
portion of their intrinsic value. 


In industrial and c01l1mercial circles the year 1889 
was in the main a prosperous season. To the farluers 
and fruit-gro,vers of California, it was one of unusual 
pro
perity, the product in rnany departments being 
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the largest yet recorded, 'v bile never before ,vere the 
shipu1ents east of fresh and canned fruits and vegeta- 
bles on so large a scale. While it cannot be denied 
that California first attained to pron1Ïnence by reason 
of her n1Íneral wealth, it is no less certain that the 
position ,vhich she holds to-day is due to her agricul- 
tural resources, and that except for the potentialities of 
her soil, the state ,vould never have progressed very 
far beyond the position occupied during the first decade 
of her existence. True, there have been many vicis- 
situdes, ,vith occasional seasons of positive disaster; 
but since the first timid and tentative efforts, ,vell- 
nigh . forty years ago: progress has been steadily 
oIl,vard, until in 1889 California ranked second anlong 
the ,vheat-growing states, the product only of l\finne- 
sota being slightly in excess. To produce her enor- 
mous crop, yariously estirnated at froln 44,000,000 to 
50,000,000 bushels,5 required, as I have said, about 
3,250,000 acres, and if for that crop, delivered at tide- 
\vater, our farluers received only $30,000,000, it nlust, 
,vith inlproved and cheaper Inethods of ,vorking, have 
been fairly rernunerative, even at the lo\v prices then 
prevailing of $1.20 to $1.30 a cental. To any large 
product of other cereals, California n1akes no preten- 
tions as cOlllpared ,vith the older sections of the union; 
but in the yield of fresh and dried fruits, and especially 
of oranges, grapes, and raisins, in the production of 
wine and honey, she stands ,vithout a rival anlong all 
the sisterhood of states. 
For the year 1890 the outlook was less promising, 
on account of excessive rains, and in the northern coun- 
ties of snow -storn1S and the severity of the ,vinter 
,veather. For the season of 1889-90 there fell in 
San Francisco up to the 18th of April, 1890, nearly 
43 inches of rain. At SOllIe other points there was a 


6 In Tl"e Annual Statistician and Economist, 1890, p. 196, the yield of Cal. 
for 1889, as given in the Rept of the Dept of Ayl'ic., is stated at 43,781,000 
bushels, against 45,456,000 for ,Minnesota. Other estimates, as mentioned 
elsewhere, place the product of the former state at 50,000,000, which would 
make Cal. first on the list. 
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still greater precipitation, the heaviest being at Bo\vl- 
cler creek, where were 122 inches, and next caIne Delta 
with 115 inches. Bridges and roads ,vere washed a\vay, 
l'ailroads blockaded for days or w'eeks at a tin1e, and 
in places th e floods \vere hard] y less disastrous than 
those of 1861-2, though in the recent ,vinter Sacra- 
nlento was not, as before, the principal sufferer. '\Vhile 
in SOllIe portions of the state, on account of excessive 
Inoisture, the ground could not be ploughed in tilne 
to plant a crop, in others an abundant har\
est ,vas 
insured, and if th e floods of the past year should be 
succeeded, as is often the case, by a year of drought, 
the surface has becon1e so thoroughly soaked that a 
very few inches of rain ,vould suffice. 
It connection ,vith agriculture it may here be 
remarked that while less than ten per cent of our 
popu1ation are engaged in that pursui t, and less than 
fiye per cent are owners of farnls, the percentage of 
1arge farms, say of frorn 500 to 1,000 acres, is greater 
than in any section of the union, ,vith nearly 3,000 
farllls of larger area. 6 


6 One of our most prominent agriculturists is John Bidwell, who owns one 
of the largest tracts in Butte co., on the eastern bank of the Sacramento 
river. Here he raises several thousand tons a year of wheat, with vast bands 
of cattle, horses, and sheep. On his property is an orchard and vineyarJ., 
and great care has been taken to beautify the grounds about his residence. 
To him the town of Chico is largely indebted for its homelike and prosperous 
appearance. l\Ir Bidwell came to Cal. in 1841, and was one of the first to 
cross the plains from the :M.issonri river. 
Among other prominent agriculturists of whom no special mention has 
yet been made is :l\Iartin l\lurphy, who was born in 1807 at Balnamough, 
'Vexford co., Ireland, his ancestry being traced back to the kings of Leinster. 
In 1820 he took ship for Canada, where his father and other members of the 
family had for some years resided, at Frampton, near Quebec. In 1842 he 
removed to English grove, near St Joseph, 1\10. In 1844 he crossed the 
plains to California, in company with his father's family and others, includ- 
ing his wife, née Mary Bulger, and their four surviving children. In the 
following year he purchased two square leagues of land on the :Mocosumne, 
now the Cosumnes river, and at his homestead was inaugurated the Bear 
Flaa revolution. In 1849 he disposed of this tract and purchased another, 
no; known as the Bay View farm, in Santa Clara co., buying additional 
tracts, together with city property ill San José, as means and opportunity 
offered. A most hospitable and charitable man, giving freely to the cause 
of education and of the church, he is one of the most respected citizens of 
his adopted co. and state. On the 20th of October, 1884, he passeù away 
peacefully and almost painlessly 
n the ""!eventy-eighth year of his age. . 
No less respected are his sons, Bernard D. and James T. l\'lurphy, hIS 
hrother, General Patrick 'V. Murphy, thrice a member of the legislature, and 
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Of irrigation nlention has several times been made 
in this and the preceding volullles of IllY work; for 
other members of the family. Bernard is a graduate of Santa Clara college, 
aud after studying law aud being admitted to practÜæ at the bar, was re- 
quired, on the decease of his brother, to take charge of his father's estate. 
In 1870 he was chosen mayor of 
an José, and in 1877, and again in 1883, was 
elected to the state senate. In 18G9 he married Miss L. J\lcGeoghenan, a 
a native of N. Y., who is most highly esteemed in the social circles of San 
José. 
\;V orthy of mention also among our leading agriculturists is John 
Theophil 
trentzel. a native of Poland, where he was born Nov. 29, 1813. 
He came to New Orleans in 1840, and after some changes of residence and 
business, to {;al. by way of the plains in 1849-30, and established a ferry, 
hotel, and general merchandise store at La Grange. Later he engag
d in 
farming and stock-raising on the ]\Ierceù river, near Snelling's, afterwarù 
settling on his present homestead, near 1\Iartinez, where he is president of 
the Grangers' Business association and of the Gas anù Electric Light co. 
To the commerce of San Francisco it is said that J, P. Hale has contrib- 
uted more than $1,000,000 by drawing from that city all the supplies for his 
orchilla fields and other enterprises. Coming to this coast in 1852, after fol- 
lowing various occupations he engaged in the orchilla business in Lower Ca1., 
and became the owner of 6,500 sq. miles fronting on the Pacific, much of it 
being used for stock-raising. He made his home in S. F., where, as else- 
where in Cal., he is al::,o a large owner of real estate. 
A leading agriculturist and stock-raiser in Siskiyou co" and also one of 
our pioneers, was the late John B. Rohrer, a native of Alsace, where he was 
born in 1830, a,ll,l who crossed the LJla.in:5 to Cal. in ]830, and three years 
later took up land and built the first house in little Shasta valley. In 
1872 he married ,Miss Elizabeth Jane de Long, five children, all of them 
living, being the result of this union. His decease occurred Sept. 10, 
1886. 
In the Salinas valley one of the largest agriculturists and stock-raisers is 
Jesse D. Carr, who was Lorn in Gallatin, Tenn., June 10, 1814, his education 
heing obtained in a country school. At the age of 16 he commenced work 
in a business house at Nashville, going from there to Memphis, and thence 
in 1843 to N. 0., spending also a couple of years in north 
lexico. In 1849 
he came to Cal. by way of the Isthmus, and entered the custom-house, where 
he remained until 1830. In 1853 he engaged in farming and stock-raising, 
removing to the Salinas valley in 1859, which has ever since been his home. 
111' Carr engaged in staging in 18G6, carrying the mails for $190,000 a year, 
afterward increased to 
218,000, carrying on this business successfully for a 
number of years, besides speculating in land. In 1873 he established a bank 
at Salinas, becoming its president; also being connecte(l with the bank of 
Hollister. 
Ir Carr was elected to the legislature in 1850, and was also a 
supervisor of Santa Cruz co. 
Hugh 1\1. La Rue, born in Ky Aug, 12, 1830, was of French ancestors, 
came to Cal. in 1849, and began mining; afterward he engaged in farming, 
which he has followed ever since. La Rue was elected sheriff in 1873, and 
was also elected to tbe legislature from Yolo co., and chosen a member of the 
state board of agriculture in 18GB, and again in 1878. 
Worthy of note, not only as a pioneer, but as one of the largest agricul- 
turists and stock-raisers in Tehama co., is Henry Clay 'Yilsoll, a native of 
Floyd ce., Ky, where he was born Aug. 19, 1827. His youth was pa.:5secl in 
Ill., and removing thence in 18-12 to Tex., where he was one of the Texan 
rangers, in ApI 1849 he came to Cal. with $37 in his pocket. On his farm 
of 12,000 acres near the town of Corning, he raised wheat, cattle, sheep, and 
other live-stock, and many kinds of fruit. III Grant co" Or" he also became 
owner of some 40,000 acre;:;, but his home, since 1849, has always been in this 
state. 
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the history of irrigation in this state begins with the 
history of the state itseJf. Much as had been already 
acconlplished, it is probable that in 1889 more progress 
,vas 111ade than in any previous year, and it was even 
clain}ed that ,,,hen the projects inaugurated in that 
year shall have been carried to conlpletion, the irri- 
gable area of California will have been doubled. Un- 
til the passage of the Wright la\Y, our larger irriga- 
tio
-:l enterprises were in the hands of capitalists, ,vho, 
o,vning yast areas of unoccupied lands, thus hoped to 
dispose of then} to advantage. By the provisions of 
this act, the lands to be ,vatered frolD a given source 
n1Ïght be included in an irrigation district, ,vhen so 
determined by a rnajority of the freeholders, the cost 
to be borne in equal proportions by those who were 
benefited. The district forlned and the cost deter- 
ll1ined, an election could be held to decide as to the 
issue of bonds to cover the proposed indebtedness, the 
principal and interest to be paid fronl an aSSeSS111ent 
on the real property of the district, which asseSSlnent 
should forlll a lien on the property assessed. After 
SOine opposition and se,Teral la\vsuits on the part of 
those who would neither irrigate their o,vn lands nor 
assist their neighbors to do so, the courts sustained 
the legality of the law and of the proceedings taken 
under it in the several districts. As the result, 26 
districts had been formed up to the close of 1889, in- 
cluding rnore than 2,500,000 acres of land,1 and thus 
the long-vexed question of irrigation ,vas at length in 
a fair way to be solved. 
The damage caused to our agricultural interests by 
the floods of 1889-90 ,vould, it ,vas hoped, be partially 
offset by an abundant fruit-crop, for \vhich fairly re- 


Columbus Hurd, a native of Helena, Ark., where he was born Jan. 21, 
1833, became a permanent resident of this state in 1879, after two previous 
visits caused by the failing health of his wife. In 1880 he settled in th
 
neighborhood of Stockton, purchased land, and engaged in wheat-growing on 
a large scale, He became director in the Stockton Savings bank, awl con- 
nected with other prominent institutions; he is acknowledged as one of the 
most public-spirited men in that section of the state. 
7 For names of districts, with locations and areas, see S. F. Citron., Dec. 
29, 1889. 
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n1unerative prices ,vere anticipated in eastern n1arkets. 
It ,vas not until shiprnents by rail becarne possible that 
fruit-growing in California assurned any great Ï1npor- 
tance. Within recent years the progress n1ade in this 
departruent is on an enorn10US scale, shipn1ents of fresh 
fruits to eastern points increasing frolll 1,832,310 
pounds in 1871 to 53,741,670 pounds in 1888; of 
canned fruits fronl 182,090 pounds in 1872 to 39,281,- 
340 pounds in 1888; of dried fruits froll1 548,227 in 
] 875 to 19,759,140 pounds in 1888 ; and of raisins from 
220 pounds in 1874 to 16,884,570 pounds in 1888. 
1Iean\vhile freights had been reduced fronl 3.38 to 
1.37 'cents per pound on fresh fruits, from 3.51 to .94 
on canned fruits, froln 2.50 to 1.20 on dried fruits, and 
froll1 2.81 to about 1.25 cents on raisins. To these re- 
ductions is mainly due the phenoIl1enal increase in this 
branch of industry, and \vith the further reductions that 
must folJo\v the advent of cOlnpeting lines, still greater 
developnlent n1ay be reasonably expected. In 1889 the 
net returns of green fruits shipped to the east \vere 
about 2.25 cents per pound, \vith about the sarne a ver- 
age for the three preceding years, thus sho\ving that 
eastern markets have not as yet been overstocked. 
Says the Þ.le-w }Tork Sun of Septell1ber 22, 1889: "The 
California fruit trade in this city has increa.sed over 
tenfold in three years, and the product of the Pacific 
slope orchards and vineyards is now competing with 
the dOlnestic fruit product and beating it out of its 
boots, so to speak, in spite of the 3,000 n1Ïles of dis- 
ad vantage under \v hich Californians labor in cOll1pari- 
son \vith local growers. There is eyery indication 
besides that the California fruit business here is conl- 
parativel'y but in ib; infancy, and that its future 
growth, so far as bulk of ilnportàtions is concerned, 
\vill be as startling as that of the last three years." 
This ,vould appear the nlore probable \vhen it is con- 
sidered that the yield of grain-la.nds averages less than 
$20 an acre, \vhile that of fruit-lands is n10re than 
$100, even allo\ving for trees not yet in bearing. 
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Of viticulture and the nlaking of \vine a dcsc
iption 
has b
en given in a previous chapter of this volulne. 
It relnains ouly to be said that with greater attention 
to treatulent, clarification, blending, storage, and bot- 
tling, the quality, if not the price, of Ca.litc)rnia wines 
is being constantly iU1proved. According to the tables 
furnished by A. Haraszthy, in 18H8 the president of 
the board of state viticultural cOffilnissioners, the 
average price of California \vines between 1875 and 
1887 ,vas 55. 7 cents per gallon, the highest being 62 
cents in 1876, and the lo\vest 45 cents in 1887, the 
low valuation of the latter year being due to over- 
production and to the fact that the wine trade was 
largely controlled by n1iddlelnen. In the earlier years 
of this industry, all that was thought necessary ,vas 
to plant and harvest a vineyard ,vithout regard to 
location or constituents of soil, to press out the 
grapes, and allo,v the juice to renlain in a barrel, 
without regard to ferUlentation or other methods. 
But that day has long gone by, and well that it is so 
for the reputation of our \vestern vintages, since there 
is perhaps no branch of industry that requires such 
technical knowledge, such care and delicacy in han- 
(lling, as the production of a sound and palatable ,vine. 
In 1869 there \vas a large increase in the eastern 
demand for California wines, while several hundred 
thousand gallons of wine and brandy ,vere shipped to 
England, to ,vhich country, SOllIe two years before, a 
few small shiplnents had been for\varded by ,yay of 
experin1ent. While, during the earlier weeks of the 
season of 1889, the prices paid for ,vine grapes ,vere 
exceedingly lo\v, later a series 'of stornls, destroying a 
large portion of the crops, caused an advance of Blore 
than fifty per cent, and at the close of the season left 
our grape-gro,vers Inasters of the situation. A grati- 
fying feature was the 111edals and encorniulns besto\ved 
at the Paris exposition of that year,S fully attesting 


8 Including four gold, eleven silver, and twelve bronze medals, with a 
number of honorable mentions. 
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the recoQ'nition \vhich our vintalJes have earned anlonO' 

 ð 0 
the lnost experienced of connoisseurs. 9 


9 One of our le
ding viticulturists was the late Henry M. N aglee, who was 
born in 1815, in Tenn., was cadet at \Vest Point, served in the ,Mexican war 
and in several Indian skirmishes, after which he engaged in banking in S. F. 
He served in the civil war. In 1832 Gen. Naglee had purchased 150 2.crcs of 
land, and afterward much larger tracts near 
an J osé and elsewhere, and in 
1863 he made that city his home. Two daughters were the result of a mar- 
riage made in 18G5. Visiting Europe, he became interested ill the stuùy of 
choice wines and branùies, and on his return planted a vineyard, anù entered 
upon the manufacture of brandy, which was continm:d till his death. Gen. 
Naglee took great pleasure in his two daughters, and withheld no effort or 
means to give them that culture which they so eminently possess. 
At the head of our producers in the line of sparkling wines is Arpad 
Hara:-;zthy, a son of the late Col Agoston Haraszthy, who aided largely in hte 
d:.welopment of California viti cui ture. Born in southern Hungary J nne 28, 
1840, he came with hilS family to this state in 1851, but in the same year 
went east to receive his education, returning in 1862, after studying carefully 
in France the manufacture and treatment of champagnes. Taking charge of 
his father's cellars at Sonoma, he gradually extended the business, purchas- 
ing in 1879 that of Landsberger & Co" and establishing the present firm of 
Haraszthy & Co. Between 1878 and 1886 he was president of the State Vini- 
cultural society, and supported by our leading wine-makers defeated the pro- 
posed free-trade treaty with France. In 1880 he was elected presidcnt of 
the board of State Viticultural commissioners, composed of practical viticul- 
turists from all portions of the state. 
Deserving öf mention also is A. T. Hatch, a native of Ind., whcre he was 
born Jan. 31, 1837. III 1837 he came to Cal. After following a variety of 
occupations, he planted a small vineyard and almond grove near Suisun, after- 
ward purchasing land in other localities, as means and opportunity offered, 
and gradually extending his operations until in his own line of business he is 
to-day one of the richest and most successful men in the state, 
E. Bouton, a native of New York, was a son of Russel Bouton, who served 
in the U. S. army during the war of 1812, and a grandson of Daniel Bouton 
of the re\Tolutionary army. At the outbreak of the civil was he was engaged 
in a commission bu:siness at Chicago, Ill. III the latter part of 1861, under 
the direction of Gov. Yates of Illinois, he organized a battery of light artil- 
lery and was promoted for gallant service at Harrisonhurg, Guntown, and 
Shiloh. In 1868 he came to Los Angeles, anù until 1880 was engaged in 
sheep-raising, afterward becoming largely interested in the Nadeau vineyard 
tract, containing 3,250 acres. He also purchased the Seritas rancho of 7,136 
acres. General Bouton married ill 1859 :\Ii::5s :Margaret Fox. 
To no one is San Dicgo more Ínùebted for her marvellous development 
than to A. E. Horton, who has done perhaps more than any other man 1.,0 
make that city what it is to day, one of the most prosperous on the Pacific 
coast. A native of Conn., where he was bvrn on the 24th of October, 1813, 
when two years of age he went with his family to New York, where he re- 
maincd until reaching his majority. The years between 1834 and 1831 were 
pa
sed in \Vis., where he built np the town of Hortonville, and at the latter 
date hc paid his first visit to Cal., returning east in 1836. In 18GI we find 
him in San Francisco, where, after an absence of two years in Brit. Co!., he 
opened a store on ,l\Iarket st. In 1867 he removed to San Diego and pur- 
chased from 800 to 900 acres in what was afterward known as New Town, at 
the low rate of 26 cents an acre. Then he went to work to build a city. 
First of all he returned to S, F., and opening an office on 
Iontgomery st, 
began to make known the merits of his prospective metropolis. He then be- 
gan the building of a wharf, which was completed i,n 
hree 
nonth.s, at a c
st 
of 
-!3,OOO. In 1868-9 he erected several la.rge bUlldmgs, mcludmg the City 
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Frt;1l1 6,000 boxes in ] 873 the raisin pack of Cali.. 
fornia increased to 900,000 boxes in 1889, the largest 
yet recorded, except for the preceding year, although 
a loss of at least 250,000 boxes was caused by heavy 
autunlnal rains. Prices \vere satisfactory, and for 
certain choice brands the delnanJ in eastern nlarkets 
,vas greater than the supply. Of prunes about 15,- 
000,000 pounds \vere produced, the fruit being large, 
of excellent quality, and even at the low prices pre- 
vailing netting a fair profit to producers. Of honey 
the product \vas estinlated at 2,200,000 pounds, of 
\valnuts 1,500,000, and of ahnonds 500,000. During- 
the year 1889 nearly 1,800 car-loads of dried fruits, 
900 of raisins, and 60 of honey 10 \vere shipped to 
eastern lnarkets, gro\vers and dealers being fairly sat- 
isfied, and with excellent prospects for the follo\ving 
season. 
To stock-raisers the floods and sno\v-storms of the 
past \vinter ,vere even n10re disastrous than to agricul- 
turists, the loss of cattle and sheep being in SOlne of 
the northern counties frorll one-third to one-half, and 
in son1e localities lllore than three-fourths of the total. 
Nevertheless at the beginning of 1890 Calit()rnia 
ranked high among the states as to the numbers and 
value of her live-stock, \vith over 4,000,000 of sheep, 
,vorth $8,400,000, in this departlnent being second 
only to Texas, with nearly 1,000,000 oxen, Inilch CO\VS, 
and other cattle, valued at 1110re than $19,000,000, 


hall, Horton hall, and the hotel called the Horton house, th-e last being 
completed and furnished in nine months, at a cost of $150,000. In 1870 New 
Town had a population of about 1,000; but it was not until some years later 
that it began to progress rapidly, under !\lr Horton's energetic management. 
He secured for it the transfer of the post-office, of \Vells Fargo's agency, 
and of the court-house, all by judicious donations of land, and to churche
 of 
several denominations presented building lots and subscribed toward a buIld- 
ing fund. In all, he eXp3nded more than $700,000 in aiding to builtl u
 
he 
city, in which he is recognized as one of the most successful and enterprIsmg 
citizens. In 18Gl Mr Horton married À'Iiss Sarah Babe, a native of New Jer- 
sey. Though never an office-seeker, he has taken his full share in political 
as in business affairs, and after retiring from active life, passed in well- 
earneà repose the declining years of a useful and heneficent career. .. . 
10 For raisins, prunes, dried fruit, walnuts, almonds, and honey, It IS estI- 
mated that in 188!:J at least SG,OOO,OOJ passed into the hands of dealers and 
producers. 
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and with over 400,000 horses and 111ules, \vorth $27,- 
000,000, or a total value of at least $54,400,000 for 
all farlll and dOlllestic an irnals. 11 


11 Annual Stati.<;tician and Economi8t, 1890, pp. 178-80. In the S. F. 
Citron., Dec. 29, 1889, the value of all live-stock is given at $63,526,000, the 
difference being in the higher estimate of value, for the number of animals 
varies but slightly from the above figure
. 
Among other prominent stock-raisers of whom no special mention has yet 
been made should be mentioned the late Charles Lux, of the cattle firm of 
1\liller & Lux. An Alsatian by birth, after working at hig father's tra(le as a 
wheelwright, he emigrated at the age of IG to N. Y., where he fOlllld em- 
ployment as a butcher's apprentice at $6 a month. Coming to S. F. iu 18-19, 
in the following year he starteù in business
 and in 1836 formed a partner- 
ship with Henry l\liller. In 1880 this firm owned at least 700,000 acre
 in 
Cal., Or., and Nev., including nearly all the land for 50 miles on both sides 
of the San Joaquin ri\--er. At that date their live-stock consisted of about 
60,000 head of cattle, 100,000 sheep, 5,000 hogs, and 2,000 horses. Since 
the death of l\Ir Lux the possessions of his partner have been largely in- 
creased. 
Among the cattle farmers of the San Joaquin valley should also be men- 
tioned George \Vashington Trahern, a native of 1\liss., where he was born in 
1825, the youngest of five children. His youth was passed in Tex., on the 
homestea<<l l)f his brother-ill-law, and in 18-12---4 he passed two years of cap- 
tivity in l\lex., being one of the prisoners taken by Ampudia. After serving 
with distinction throughout the 31ex. war, in 18-t-9 he came to Cal. awl has 
ever since been engaged in stock-raising, first on the Calaveras river and 
afterward in the San Joaquin valley. 
One of the largest stock-raisers, agriculturalists, and orchardists in l\larin 
co. was Francis De Long, a native of Vt, who cal11e to Cal. in 1850, and after 
engaging in business in S. F., in 185G purchased, in conjunction with J. B. 
Sweetser, the N ovato ranch, adding to it from time to time until it contained 
15,000 acres, and in 1879 buying his partner's interest. Here is also one of 
the finest dairy-farms in the state. In 1882 he was one of those who estab- 
lished the Petaluma Fruit Packing co., whose output is about 100,000 cases 
a year. Since his death in 1885 the estate has been managed by his son, F. 
C. De Long. 
Another large land-owner and dairy-farmer in Marin co. is Jas :ðliller, a 
native of Ireland, who came to Canada with his parents in 1826, and in 1844 
crossed the plains to Cal. The first portion of his farm of 3,000 acres was 
purchased in 184G, and since 1864 he has been engaged in the dairy business. 
His home in San Rafael is one of the most tasteful residences in that thriving 
and beautiful tOWll. 
John Boggs is one of the largest sheep-farmers in Colusa and Tehama 
cos, where on his ranches, in all flome 40,000 acres, are depastured about 
20,000 sheep, with a number of blood-horses and of choice Jersey cattle 
for dairy purposes. l\1r Boggs is a native of 1\10., a Cal. pioneer. and was 
elected state senator for these counties in 1870. and again in 18'56. 
Among the leading stock-raisers of Santa. Barbara co. was Thomas F. 
Hope, an Irishman by birth, who came to the U. S. in 1840, and to Cal. in 
1849. After a brief experience as a miner, and afterward as Indian agent, 
he settled on the Los Po::;otas rancho, which he purchased for $8,000. Its 
present value is at least $500,000. In 1856 he married :Miss Delia Fox, and 
all their six children, the result of this union, have survived him. 1\'11' Hope 
was known to the community as a man possessing the highest qualities of 
mind and heart, 
Still another prominent stock-raiser, and also one of the most prominent 
citizens of \Voodland, Yolo co., is John D. Longenour, who was born at 
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In manufacturing circles the feature of the year 
1889 ,vas the closing do,vn of the Pioneer \voollen- 
n1ÍIls in San Francisco, an establishlnent which elu- 
ployed nearly 1,000 hands, producing goods to the 
annual yalue oî IBore than $1,500,000. The cause 
as
igned was the excessive ilnportation of eastern 
goods, the lo\v price of which nlade cOlnpetition iUl- 
possible, \vith the prevailing rates of labor, fuel, and 
capital. In the spring of 1890 occurred a strike 
arllong the iron-n1oulders, fronl 800 to 1,000 IHen, 
including also the laborers and case-makers, thus 
taking the bread froln their own nlouths. The cause 
\"as Inainly due to the Inoulders passing a law lin1Ïtillg 
the nUlnber of hours in their daily\vork,and the aUlount 
of \vork to be done in those hours, together \vith their 
insistence on certain regulations as to the apprentice 
systeul. 12 


Salem, N. C., Nov. 23, ]823, and. came to Cal. in 1850, for the purpose, as 
he relates, of making $1,000 anù then returning home. Reaching Hangtown, 
El Dorado co., with his three brothers, their joint capital being 
5 cents and 
a small stock of prO\Tisions, they began digging for gold with their butcher- 
knives on the south fork of American river. After saving a few hundred 
dollars they opened a trading post at Yaukee Jim. In 185:
 John engaged. 
in the cattle trade, and in that and later years acquired large tracts of land 
ill Yolo and Colusa coso 
l:l Fourteen fouIlllries were involved in the trouble. For list see S. F. 
Bulletin, March 3, 1890. 
In connection with the Union iron works should be mentioned Irving 
Murray 
cott, since 1863 its general superintendent, and to whose careful 
management is largely due the success of that establishment. A native of 
:Md, where he was born on Christmas (lay of 1837, after thoroughly learning 
his trade as a machinist, and studying mechanical drawing in the eastern 
states, he was engaged by Peter Donahue, first as draughts man to the Union 
works and then as superintendent. 
William T. Garratt, a native of Conn" and one of California's pioneers and 
pioneer manufacturers, came to Cal. in 1850, when twenty years of age, first 
learning his trade at his father's brass foundry in Cincinnati. After engaging 
in various occupations, and suffering many reverses, as in the conflagrations 
which thrice destroyed his property, he built his brass and bell foundry 
and his machine and hydraulic works on N atoma and Fremont streets, and 
soon afterward his works on Brannan and Fifth streets, S. F. In his special 
line he is now acknowledged as the leading manufacturer on the Pacific coast. 
Another prominent manufacturer and inventor is Joseph 
Joore, a Scotch- 
man by birth, an engineer by profession, and a pioneer of 1849. After work- 
ing at various occupations, in 1855 he was appointed foreman of the Vulcan 
iron works, and a few years later to the same position in the Risdon works, 
of which he afterward became superintendent. U neIer his direction was made 
the large wrought-iron piping supplied for the Comstock and other mining 
district,.;, together with the huge pumps capable of raising 2.000 ganoIls, per 
minute to a height of 800 feet, whereby <Jeep mining was rendered posslblcD 
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In ship-building the year 1889 forn1ed a Rpecial era 
in San Francisco, for during that year the cornpletion 
The hydraulic elevators at the Palace hotel, S. F., were also mainly of his 
design. 
One of the principal manufacturers of galvanized iron in San Francisco is 
Joseph F. Forderer, a German by birth, who came to the U. 
. when only 
seven years of age, and after serving an apprenticeship to his trade Legan 
business for himself in Cincinnati. In 1874, when bids were invited for the 
construction of the insane asylum at Napa, he secured the contract for the 
gal vallized iron work, and as it was a very large one, he determined to 
remove to this coast. His handiwork may be seen on some of the most 
prominent buildings in San Francisco, and elsewhere in California, as well as 
in :K evada, Oregon, and the Hawaiian Islands. 
Among the leading manufacturers and merchants of San Francisco is 
George K. Porter, a native of Duxbury, Mass, where he was born Feb. 9, 
1833. After working on his uncle's farm for three years, and meanwhile at- 
tending_ the district school, he finished his education at the Partridge academy 
at Duxbury, and on Feb. 1, 18-!9, took ship at Boston for San Francisco, where 
he landed nearly 9 months later, being weatherbound for 70 da.ys in the straits 
of Magellan. After a brief mining experience, in 1854 he started at Soquel one 
of the first tanneries in California, which, in conjunction with his cousin, and 
at times with others, he conducted until 1873, when the two cousins estab- 
lished the wholesale manufacturing and commercial firm of Porter, Blumm 
& Slessinger, now Porter, Slessinger & Co. He is also the owner of large 
and valuable tracts of land in several counties of the state. Among his 
other interests are those in the California Lumber co., of which he is presi- 
dent. In 1860 he was elected to the state senate for Santa Cruz and ,Monte- 
rey counties, tile first r8puLlican returned by that district. Among other 
measures which he introduced was an act to encourage agriculture and manu- 
factures. 
Benjamin F., the cousin of George K. Porter, is a native of Northfield, 
Vt, and also belongs to one of the oldest of New England families, his grand- 
father heing a chaplain in the war of 1812. At fourteen he was placed in 
charge of one of his father's farms, meanwhile working in summer and at- 
tending the district schûol in winter, completing his education at the acade- 
mies of Plainfield and N orthfield. In 1853, on his twentieth birthday, he 
landed in San Franci::5co with S80 in his pocket, which he loaned at three per 
cent per month, and went to work at cutting and chopping redwood trees, 
soon afterward obtaining a contract for making pickets and shakes. After 
engaging in \'arious occupations, in 1838 he bought a third interest in the 
t3.nnery of his consin. A few years later the two cousins began the manu- 
facture of boots and shoes, establishi 1 1g in 1873 the firlIl mentioned in his 
cousin's biography, in which Benjamin Porter disposed of his share in 187!), 
bein(Y then the owner, in conjunction with his cousin and Senator McClay, of 
a tr;cti of 56,000 acres near San Fernando. His wheat crop for J88G covered 
some 12,000 acres, costing 47
 cents and realizing $1.16 per bushel. He 
also engaged largely in farming and stock-raising in :Mollterey co., where he 
ownelO\?er 15,000 acres, with other farming lands in various portions of the 
state. He became a large share-holder and a member of the finance committee 
in four prominent banks. His present home is at Los Angeles, though he has 
still b,rge interests in San Francisco and Santa Cruz, in all of which cities he 
elljoY3 the re'5pect and good-will of the community. 
One of our first brewers was l\IatthE'w Nunau, who was born in Ireland, 
came to Ca!. in 1855, and engaged in mining. Visiting the east after 1859, 
he married 1\1iss Delia Horan, and took up his residence in S. F. Here he 
establishell a brewery, which developed into a large business. In 1875 he 
was elected sheriff of S. F., and again in 1877. .Mr Nunan is a man of abil- 
it yawl the strictest integrity. One son, Frank, and four daughters comprised 
the children, who may well be proud of their father. 
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of the United States cruiser Charleston, at the Union 
iron \vorks, proved beyond doubt the a.bility of our 
nletropolis to conlpete \vith eastern cities in the con- 
struction of steel vessels of the larger class. After 
one or t\VO failures, caused by SOine slight defect in 
the \vorking of the lllachinery, the Charleston more 
than satisfied the test by stean1Íng under a forced 
draught, oyer eighteen n1iles an hour. At the salHe 
,vorks another war-ship, the Sun Francisco, ,vas aU 
but cOlnpleted in 1\lay 1890. In July of the preced- 
ing year was finished the iron steanler Pomona, a 
lnerchant vessel, and for this branch of industry the 
outlook ,vas full of prolnise, sonle of the ship-yards 
having 1110re orders on hand than could be executed 
,vithin at least a twelvenlonth. 


To railroad ll1atters sufficient space has already been 
devoted in preceding chapters of this vülullle. I t re- 
mains only to be said that in the spring of 1890 there 
appeared somé probability that the long-vexed ques- 
tion of the Central Pacific cOlnpany's indebtedness to 
the governlnent nlight reach a settlelnent, a house 
conln1Ìttee reporting in favor of a bill to fund such 
indebtedness for a terln of seventy-five 
rears at t\VO 
per cent, and in the case of the Union Pacific, for 50 
years at three per cent. As already stated, state sub- 
sidies, so far as California is concerned, are no\v anlong 
the issues of the past. 13 
Of r1Ïning 14 and mining stocks full mention has al- 


]3 One of the strongest opponents of railroad suhsidies was the late Gov- 
ernor Henry H. Haight, whose decease occurred Sept. 2, 1878. A native of 
Rochester, N. Y., and a graduate of Yale, hp 
tudied law with his father, and 
in 1847 was admitted to the bar. In Jan. 1850 he landed in S. F., where his 
ahility soon placed him in the front rank of his profession. He married 
,l\liss Anna E. Bissell, the daughter of Capt. Bissell of Mo., and of their 
five children two boys and two girls are still living. Of his political career 
mention has already been made in these pages. 
14 To Adolph Sutro the Pacific coast is indebted for the construction of 
the largest and most costly drain tunnel in the world, 12 ft wide, 10 in 
height, more than five miles ill length, including lateral branches, and costing 
nearly $5,000,000, its ohject being to drain and cool the levels of the COl1
- 
stock lode. Born at Aix la Chapellc April 29, ]8
0, after completing hIS 
education he was made superintendent of his father's factory. In 1830 he 
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ready been made in these pages. Of coal the output 
for 1889 ,vas estinlated at 111,718 tons;15 of gold, 
silver, copper, and lead, the value Inay be approxi- 
n1ately stated at $15,000,000 for California, and $110,- 
000,000 for the Pacific coast, Montana takinû' the 
lead ,vith over $30,000,000, followed bv Co
rado 
II 
,vith about $26,000,000, and Nevada ,vith $13,000,- 
000. A favorable feature in connection ,vith this 
industry ,vas the appreciation in the price of silver, 
which, from 42k pence an ounce in April 1888, rose 
in. the London Tnarket to 48 pence in April 1889, an 
increase of more than 14 per cent. This ,vas Il]ainly 
due, as was clainled, to the anticipated action of con- 
gress on the silver bill introduced by Senator Jones, 
whereby the free coinage of silver ,vould be perlnitted, 
and the sphere of silver currency greatly enlarged. 
'Vhatever be the outc0111e of congressional action, the 
rise is of the utlllost benefit to the ll1ining industry, 
and if it s1;lould go further nlay lead to a 111arked re- 
vival in that direction. As Inatters stood in forlller 
years, it is said that the discount on sil,rer caused a 
greater loss in the COlustock rnines than their entire 
operating expenses. There is, ho,vever, little hope 
that in the ll1arkets of the ,vorld the price of silver 
will be permanently enhanced by legislation on the 


came to this state and engaged in business in San Francisco and Stockton, 
erecting, soon after the discovery of the Comstock lode, a small mill at Day- 
ton for the reduction of ores by an improved process of amalgamation. In 
J871, after years of fruitless endeavor, he secured the means to build his 
tunnel, and in July 1878 it made connection with the Savage mine. :Mr 
Sutro is the possessor of the largest private library on the coast, including 
many rare volumes and manuscripts. On his grounds at Sutro Heights he 
proposes to erect a gr9.uite building for their reception, and to donate both 
library and grounds to the people of San Francisco. 
Among our town-builders should be mentioned the late D. J. Locke, who 
was born at Langdon. N. H., ApI IG, 1823, and coming to th,is state in 18
!) 
as physician of the Boston and Newton company of mechamcs, founded, In 
18ö2, the town of Lockeford in San Joaquin co. He was known as one of 
the most public-spirited men in this section of the state, donating lots 
or 
public buildillCfs, and spending on improvement
 most of the fortune whiCh 
he had amasse
l by hard work and self-denial. . 
J5 Including 38,000 and 33,718 tons respectively from the EmpI
e a
d 
Pittshurg mines in Contra Costa co., 30,000 from the lone valley unnes III 
Amador co., and 10,000 from other sources. Rept of State .Jli1leraloyist, 1889, 
p. 3:!3. 
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part of the United States, for silver is rnerely a COlTI- 
1110di ty, and, like other cOllllnodities, its value depends 
on the inexorable la\v of supply and delnalld. If by 
legislation a silver dollar be declared ,vorth 11lore, and 
here pass current for lllore than its value in the conl- 
Jllercial \vorld, the éffect \vould n1erely be to Inake 
this country a dUlnping-ground for the spare silver of 
all the nations. 
In business circles, no less than to farnlers and fruit- 
raisers, 1889 ,vas a favorable year, and the Inore so 
because it ,vas free fronl exciteulent from such real 
estate or stock inflations as at tinles send prices sky- 
,va I'd, only to be followed by the inevitable collapse. 
Prices of Inost c0111rnodities .were satisfactory, SOllle- 
what higher than those of the previous year, although 
there ,vas here as else\vhere the usual nUlnber of 
financial \vrecks. Proll1inent aUlong the business 
fail ures \vere those of Belloc Frères and of W. T. 
Colenlan & Con1pany, both of thenl firIns of long 
standing and excellent repute. For the latter various 
reasons were assigned, and of the former the cause 
,vas their heavy advances to Paris houses. On the 
1st of July, 1889, the total banking capital of the 
state ,vas 852,854,070, a decrease of $3,129,803 on 
the preceding year; the total of assets and liabilities 
,vas $236,297,224, an increase of $10,224,746, and of 
deposits $160,451,775, an increase of $9,300,248. 
For the first four lllonths of 1890 the bank clearances 
in San Francisco ,vere $240,684,822 against $259,- 
819,858 in the preceding year. 
Throughout the state, except where values had 
been carried to extravagant figures, real estate' was in 
good denland at advancing priceR, though without un- 
healthy excitement. In San Francisco the nUII)ber 
of sales for 1889 ,vas 6,700, \vith a valuation or 
$33,000,000, against 5,000 and $24,500,000 in 1888, 
an increase of about one third both as to nUlllber and 
value. In the fornler year 1,230 buildings 'vere 
erected at a cost of 1110re than $11,000,000, against 
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974 costing $6,700,000 in 1888. AIDona those conl- 
pleted or in course of completion \ver
 the First 
National bank, the Rosenthal buildin o ', the Hun- 
:::') 
tington-Hopkins conlpany's building, the Chronicle 
building, the Catholic cathedral, the Odd :.Fello\vs' 
hall, the Acaden1Y of Sciences, the Lick free baths, 
the Old People's houle, the Concordia club
 the 
Cooper J\Iedical college, the Hibernia bank, and the 
Superior court building. 16 For the site of a ne\v post- 
16 For others see S. F. Chronicle, Dec. 29, 1889. 
One of the largest land-owners on this coast is Dr E. B. Perrin, who ca.me 
to this state in 18ö8 with a \Tiew to practise medicine. Visiting the Alabama 
settlement in Fresno co., he became interested in the irrigation question, and 
soon afterward, with the aid of the bank of Cal., began the construction of 
the upper San Joaquin canal, acquiring other valuable water rights, including 
those of the Fresno canal co. In conjunction with others he al
o acquired 
large tracts of land in various portions of the state and in southerll Arizona. 
Among them is the ,MamIIloth ranch of 60,000 acres in Fresno co., all of it 
suitable for vineyards. 
Another successful real estate operator is :Mark Sheldon, a native of N. Y. 
state, where he was born on what was known as the Dry Hill farm, near 
\Vatertown, Nov. 21, 1829. Coming to this state in 1851, after the usual 
mining experiençe, he established himself in business, first in Plumas co. and 
then in S. F. In the summer of 18Gl he went to Virginia City, where hÜ
 
mining ventures were remarkahly successful. After passing a few years in 
the eastern states, he returned to this coast and engaged largely in real estate 
operations, making such costly improvements as the well-known Sheldon 
block, on Market and First streets, one of the most commodiolls and substan- 
tial in the city. 
A prominent real estate owner of Los Angeles, and in business matters 
one of the most successful, is 
lark G, Jones, a native of San Francisco, 
where he was born in 1858, removing with his family to Los Angeles when 
twelve or thirteen years of age. The estate intrusted to him by his father 
he has largely increased by investments in city property, building recently 
on :Main street a five-story edifice with 500 rooms. 
Among those to whom is largely due the prosperity of southern Cal. was 
Phineas Banning, born Hear 'Vilmington, Del., Aug. IH, 1830, and who came 
to this state ill 1852. A few years afterward he founded the town of \\Til_ 
mington, Cal., erected warehouses, opened a lumber-yard, and built lighters 
and steamboats to facilitate its commerce, later establishing a stage line be- 
tween that town, Los Angeles, and San Bernardino. III 18(j5 he was elected 
state senator, and through his exertions the city amI co. of Los Angeles were 
authorized to vote $::!25,OOO for a railroad from that city to 'Vilmington. He 
was an able and progressive man. 
Another prominent citizen of southern Cal. is Henry Harrison 'Markham, a 
native of Essex co., N. H., where he was born Nov. 14, 1840. After serving 
with distinction almost throughout the ciV'il war, at the close of which he 
held the rank of colonel, and then becoming prominent as an admiralty law- 
yer in Milwaukee and other cities, he came to Cal. for his health in 1879. 
settling himself at Pasadena. The fortune which he brought with him to this 
state he increased largely by mining and real estate investments. He becam(' 
a director of the Los Angeles National bank, and was one of those who or- 
ganized the Los Al1 a eles Furniture co. In 1884- he was elected congressman 
on the republican t:
ket, and largely through his efforts liberal appropriations 
were secured for the harbors of the Pacific coast. 
RIST. CAL.. VOL, VII. 48 
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office, so long and urgently needed, $800,000 ,vas 
appropriated by congress, a selection being D1ade by 
a c01l1u1Ïttee appointed for the purpose. 
One effect of the excessiye rains ,vas to depri vo of 
PlTIployment a very large nUlnber of ll1echanics and 
]aborers, owing to the cessation of building and other 
operations. For a 
Teek or t,vo about one thousand 
,vere en1ployed at the Golden Gate park, subscriptions 
to the al110unt of over $30,000 being raised for that 
purpose by the citizens of San Francisco, and a 
further alnount forwarded fron1 Seattle being refused 
from a feeling of pride, though perhaps of false pride, 


Other prominent men not yet noticed are L. Babcock, born in N. Y. 
state in 1825, and a Cal. pioneer; T. R. Bard, a banker of Hueneme, and a 
Pennsylvanian by birth, who came to Cal. in 1864; Dr L. Burwell, a farmer 
of Oroville, and a native of Va, who came to Cal. in 1833; 1\1. J. Burke, a 
native of Galway, Ireland, and a leading real estate man of S. F., where he 
landed ill 1853; F. Adams of San Luis Obispo, a native of Penn., aud a pioneer 
of 1830; J. Banbury, au Englishman, and a fruit-grower of Pasadena; E. A. 
Beardsley, who was born in N. Y. state, came here in 1859, and is now a 
merchant and real estate man of Los Angeles; H. K. Bradbury, a lawyer of 
Santa Bárbara, and a native of 1\le; D. .Burbank, a native of N. H., anù a 
leading citizen of Los Angeles; B. F. Branham and his son, Isaac, the former 
ex-::;heriff of Santa Clara co,; G. G. Rradt, Lorn in N. Y. state, and a pioneer 
resident of San Diego; C. Carpy, a wine merchant of S. F., and a native of 
France; "T. A. Clinton, horn in Philadelphia, and a real estate man of Los 
Angeles; N, Cadwallader, a native of Ohio, and a banker of San José; R, E, 
Crittenden of S. F., a native of S, C" aUfl formerly state senator; G. 'V. 
Coflin, born in N. Y. state, a banker and ex-mayor of Santa Bárbara; B. Cohn, 
a Prussian, a merchant and ex-mayor of Los Angeles; J. 'V. Cooper, a Ken- 
tuckian, a pioneer, and a banker and merchant of 
anta Bárbara; H. B. Crit- 
tenden, a lawyer of San Diego, and a native of Ind.; O. S. Chapin of Poway, 
a nati\Te of N. Y. state; \V, E. Carlfion, a native San Franciscan, and a real 
estate man of San Diego; F. E. Brown, an engineer of Redlands, and a native 
of \Vest Haven, Conll,; H. J. Crow, a Pennsylvanian, engaged in the nursery 
Imsilless at Los Angeles; R. Cathcart, a Los Angeles farmer, and a native of 
St Louis; J. \V. Calkins, a Santa Bárùara banker, and a native of Conn.; H. L. 
Drew, a Ban Bernardino banker, and a native of ,Mich.; \V. ::\1. Eddy, a native of 
N. Y. state, a rcsident of Santa Bárbara, a pioneer, and one of our most promi- 
Lcnt bankers and merchants; G. H, Eggers, a German, anù a viticulturist, resid- 
ing in S. ](; C. Forman, a famous Inùian fighter, who came to Cal. in lS;>;{; C, 
Fernald, a pioneer, and ex-mayor of Santa Bárbara; C. Holbrook, a native of 
1vle, and a leading hardware merchant of S. F., where he arrived in 1830; R. 
Heath, a pioneer, and one of the mo
t prominent citizens of Santa Bál'bara; D. 
Hunter, a 8cotchman, also a pioneer, and one of the most enterprising citizel
s 
of the metropolis; A. Leonard, still another pioneer, a native of Mass, awl areSI- 
dent of Sacramento; J. De la 1'vlontanya, who came to this coaj':t in 1830, and 
was one of the first to engage in the hardware hu
il1ess in S. F,; 'V. L. 
lcl'ry, 
a nati\Te of N. Y., and one of the leading members of the S. F. hoard of trade; 
A. E. Maxev a native of Mass, a pioneer, awl a farmer and stuck-rai."er of 
San Diego ;
,; D. J. Oliver, an lri:shman, and until his death, in .ISSG, one 
of the leadinO' real estate men in S. F,; C. J. l{'ichards, a prommcnt real 
e,:;tate man otLos Angeles; and A, 11. Tuhbs, a native of N. H.t and the pro- 
prietor of thc rope and cordagc works in South San Fran\Jisco. 
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for in Seattle's hour of distress, after the fire of 1889, 
the l1}etropolis was, as usual, n10st prolnpt and liberal 
in aiding the stricken city. 
In the so-called eight-hour lTIOVenlent, fron1 ,vhich 
serious troubles ,vere apprehended, out happily not 
re31ized, in eastern and European cities, San Francisco 
took no active part, the denlands of 1110st of the trades 
interested being already conceded by eUlployers. 
N ot\vithstanding SOUle dra\vbacks, fe\v \vho have 
becorne accustolTIed to the stir and excitelnent of Cali- 
fornia life, to the glories of he
 scenery and clilnate, 
to her boundless opportunities, her \vonderful pros- 
perity, \vould care to exchange for any other the land 
of their nativity or adoption. It is no\v little more 
than four decades since the discovery of golJ attracted 
to this coast the attention of the civilized \vorld, and 
during that period, little Blore than the span of a 
single generation, ho\v Ina.rve]]ous the transfornlation 
that 111anÿ yet living have \vitnessed! As at the 
touch of a fairy's \vand, the land has been converted 
froIH one vast pasture-ground into a region sn1iling 
with grain-fields, orchards, and vineyards, from the 
southern boundary of the state to the valleys over- 
shado\ved by the sno\v-capped peaks of Shasta, and 
froln the shores of ocean to the foothiHs of the Sierra. 
He \v ho \vould kno\v the utn10st that can be ac- 
cOlIlplished by the energy and intelligence of 111an 
should study the history of this state, for no\vhere 
else can be found such cOlIlprehensiveness of plan, 


One of the oldest and most respecteJ citizens in San Bernardino is John 
Brown, Sen., a native of 'Vorcester, Mass, where he was Lorn in 1817. After 
engaging in vari()us occupations, as rafting on the :Mississippi) and trapping 
along the mountain streams from the headwaters of tile Columbia to northern 
Texas, meanwhile suffering shipwreck off the coast of Louisiana, and being 
present at the battle of San Jacinto, he reached California <LIllong the l'iOlleer8 
of 1 84-!). In 1832 he settled at San Bernardino, and wa:5 one of those who 
brought about the sepa,ration of that county from Los Angeles, afterward 
rendering valuable ser\Tices to the city of his adoption, 
Prohably our most successful hotel-keeper ill S. F. is S. H. Seymour, for 
more than 20 years the manaO'er of the Russ house, from which it is said hi3 
profits have averaged from $30,000 to $4-0,000 a year. A German by birth, 
he came to Cal. in 1853, and found employment at the American Exchange, 
then the leading hotel in S. F., of which in 1860 he became the landlord. 
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such boldness of el11prise, such skin and daring in exe- 
cutioll. If as yet \ve lack the Ininuteness and thor- 
oughness of eastern and European cornmunities, here 
are to be found in S0111e departinents the Inost relnark- 
able achievelnents that have ever been witnessed in the 
\vorld's industrial career. Here are the largest \vheat 
a
ld dairy farills, the largest stock-farms, the largest 
vIneyards, orchards, and orange-groves, the largest 
hydraulic-n1Înes, the largest I}Jining-ditches, the 1110St 
P?,verful mining-pumps and lnining machinery, the 
hIghest aqueduet, the larg'est lUlnber-flurne, aud one 
at least of the largest sa\v-Inills in the United States, 
or in any country on earth. And yet \vhat has al- 
ready COlne to paS8, !lO\V \vonderful soever in our sight, 
is Lut an earnest of \vhat Inay be expected \vhen there 
are hands enough for the \vork to be done, and con- 
SUIners enough for its products. 
Aud to \vhat is California indebted for the position 
which she holds to-day as the first state in the union 
in her product of gold and \vine and fruit, as the first 
in variety of agricultural prod ucts, as the first in 
wealth per capita, changing the financial conditions 
of the world by her enorn10US yield of the precious 
Inetals, changing the conditions of labor, and giving 
to COlllIllerce stilnulus and direction? To the geniu
 
and enterprise of her inhabitants n1ust these result
 
be ascribed, for \vhatever has been found Inost excel- 
lent in other lands has been adopted in this state. 
N o\vhere else has been displayed such aptitude ill 
studying and applying the lessons of experience; no- 
where has such progress been made in Ilew directions; 
nowhere have so rnany appliances been successfully 
brought to bear on the development of agriculture 
and 1l1ining; nowhere is there so llluch of pride, and 
of excusable pride, an10ng her adopted no less than 
her native-born citizens. 
It seems but as yesterday since the Pacific coast 
metropolis was but a collection of cabins and tents 
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clustering an10ng the fe\v level acres of o"found that 
skirted the ,vaters of the bay, the loud-flats and sand- 
dunes, the steep, rocky hills, and the s\valnp-covered 
rayines. N ever, perhaps, \vas a Inore unprornising 
site selected, and never diJ skin and enterprise 
achieve so quick and cornplete a lIlastery over the 
obstacles of nature. To-day tho
e hi1l8 and ravines 
are covered with a city of over 300,000 inhabitants, 
stretching forth éast and north to the shores of the 
ha.rbor, west\vard alulost to the Pacific, and south- 
\vard beyond the l\Iission hills, \vhere in pioneer tilnes 
the only \va.gon-road passed through miles of loose 
and shifting sand. Here have been erected 
on1e of 
the finest puLlic and business buildings, S0111e of the 
1110st tasteful and conllnodious residences in the 
United States; here is one, at least, of the largest, 
and Illore than one of the best-appointed hotels and 
restaurants; here are theatres, churches, schools, 
and libraries such as are seldon} found in cities of 
equal size; here are facilities for C0111111erCe, for travel, 
and COll1111unication such as are excelled by few east- 
ern or old-\vorld centres. 
And \v hat will be the condition of this state a fe\v 
generations hence, when the moral and political 
status of the cornmunity shall be on a par \vith her 
n1aterial greatness; when trickery and delnagogislIl 
shall give place to honest and enlightened stateSI1}an- 
ship; \vhen lllanly \vorth and intellectual culture shall 
be recognized; and \vhen froln the htt.erogeneous ele- 
lnents of \vhich our western conl1nonwealth is CODJposed 
shall be elill1Ïnated their irnpurities and debasing in- 
fluences 1 Here, let us hope, \vill be the favored land, 
where soeial bcience \vill find its most fitting sphere; 
here the accu111ulations gathered in the yast store- 
house of hUlnan experience; here the aboJe of all that 
is best \vorth P reservino. in the art, the science, the 
ð 
literature of the world; and here, if California be true 
to herself and her higher destiny, lIlay be found one 
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of the highest forn1s of developlnent of \vhich hU111an- 
ity is capable. 17 


J7 I give herewith a few additional biographies, in the briefest form, at. 
though many who are here mentioned are no les8 prominent than those who 
have been noticed at greater length. 
Foremost among the military officers who have done service in the Indian 
wars of the west, both for pOl-'ularity and gallant service, stands the name 
of N. A. Miles. A native of l\lass, he received an aCë1demic education, and 
followed a mercantile life uutil the outbreak of the civil war, when, in 18GI, 
he entered the service, out of which he came a major-general. He was then 
assigned to duty ill North Carolina during the reconstruction of the states, 
and in 18G9 he was ordered west to serve on the frontier. In 1875 the ('hey. 
ennes, Kiowas, and Comanches, who had been for years committing depre. 
dations, were subjugated. He also took part in other Indian difficulties. 
He married in 18ö8 l\liss 1\'lary Sherman, a daughter of C. T, 
herman of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Among other military men well known on this coast was the late Alanson 
:Merwin Randol, a colonel in the first artillery, and during the civil war in 
command of the second N. Y. cavalry. A native of Newburgh, N. Y., he grad- 
ua.ted at \Vest Point in 18GO, and the same yearwas appointed to the ordnance 
corps at Benicia, with the rank of second lieutenant. At the outbreak of 
the rebellion he was transferred at his own request to a battery in active 
service, and from that time until the close of the war was constantly in the 
fiel!l, taking part in 32 pitched battles and engagements, in addition to num- 
berless skirmishes. In 1881 he was ordered to California, and in the follow- 
ing year was inspector-gClH'ral on the staff of :McDowell. After the retire- 
ment of that officer he was successively in command at forts \Vinfield Scott 
and Alcatraz, San Francisco, and at Fort Canby, at the mouth of the CoIUln. 
bia river. 
Edmond D. Shirland was born in 'Yashington co., N. Y., in 1831, coming 
with the N. Y. reg. to Ca!. in 1847. He served till Sept. 18, 1848, when the 
co. was disbanded. After various changes he went to Placerville, where he 
contracted; his health failed him, and he went to S. F. From 1850 to 1856 
he was engaged in the cattle business, and on the outbreak of the civil war 
enterell the army, serving until18ü3 with the rank of captain, He has since 
been operating in real estate and mining. He was married in 1839, and had 
two daughters and a son. 
Irvin Ayres was for twenty years resident at Fort Bidwell, where he boa. 
came fami
iar with the workings of Indian afFairs. He was born in 1832 in 
N. Y., and came to this coast in' 1853, where he engaged in various pursuits. 
He married ill 1872 :l\Iiss Annie L. Poor of Belfast, Maine; four boys being 
born to them. The distinguished soldier, Gen. ROlueyn B. Ayres, who came 
to this coast in 1854, was an elder brother of Irvin Ayres. ' 
Joseph G, Eastland was horn in Nashville, Tenn., in 1831, and came to 
Ca!. in 184-9 with his father, who entered business in S. F. under the name 
of Thomas B. Eastland and son. They founded the town of Oro on Bear 
river, and took part in the Gold lake excitement. In 1851 young Eastla,nd 
enteretl the Union foundry, under the auspices of James Donahue, and in 
]S:JG he came sec. of the S. F. Gas co., with interests in the gas companies of 
neighboring cities. In 1870 
lr Eastland married l\liss Alice Lanùer, and in 
the same year was appointed one of the commissioners of the new K F. city 
hall. 
John 1\Iallon was born in Ireland 1\larch 10, ]828, of French and Celtic 
ancestors, emigrating in 1

2 with his parents to New York, where he ob- 
tained his education. In 1843 he was apprenticed to a glass-cutter, and after- 
ward began business for himself. In 1858 he came to S. F., and opened 
an estahlishment, from time to time adding new branches until the highest 
styles known to the art were introduced. In 1841 he married Miss Elizabeth 
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Hanson, the fruit of the union being eight children, the eldest, Peter L. 
Mallon, having charge of the business. 
Among other þromillellt citizens of Los Angeles should be mentioned I. 
N. Van Nuys, who was born in New York in 1835, and in 1
63 came to 
Napa, Cal., where he embarked in the mercantile business. In 1870 he went 
to Los Angele8 county, and with the l..ankershims organized the San Fernando 
Farm and Home::;tead association, later the Los Angeles Farm and :Mill co. 
In 1880 he was married to ::I\liss 
avannah Lankershim. 
Among the most successful men of Los Angeles should also be mentione(l 
Hervey Lindley, a native of Indiana, where he was born in 1854, accompany- 
ing his parents in early youth to ,Minneapolis, and completing his education 
at the high school in that city, Removing thence in 1853 to '\Vaterloo, Iowa, 
he engaged in the lumber trade until 1855, when he removed to Los Angeles. 
Here he first loaned on real estate, and established himself as a broker, but 
finding that his patrons often doubled the amount of their investments, pur- 
chased some valuable properties in that city and its vicinity, and became 
largely interested in the quaker settlement of \Yhittier, located in 1887 by 
A. H. Pickering, and of which he is manager. In 1888 he hall realized 
$300,000 from the latter venture, and had the utmost confidence in its future 
prosperity. 
Another leading citizen is Henry T. Hazard, who was born in Illinois on 
the 31st of July, 1844, and came across the plains to Cal., arriving in 1852, 
his father having preceded him in 1849, and accumulated the means with 
which to bring out his family and settle them on a farm near Los Angeles, 
Young Hazard received his early education at Visalia and San José, proceed- 
ing thence to Harvard, and finally being admitted to the bar in Michigan in 
1868, when he returned to Cal. and began to practise law. In 1881 he was 
elected Los Angeles city attorney, serving two years, and in 1884 -was elected 
to the legishture. Later he became largely iJentified with the interests of 
Los Angeles. In 1873 he married Carrie Geller of .:\larysville. 
Charles Victor H:tll was born in San Francisco in 1832, and commenceù 
his education by studying at home and reciting to a friend, Afterward he 
attended the university of Cal., paying his own way while there; then in 
1875 he engaged ill the real estate business at Los Angeles, which he has 
followed ever since, publishing Hall's Land Journal from 1876 to 1880. lhe 
journal was originated in Los Angeles and was afterward removed to San 
Franci
co. 
Few have done more for southern California than E. S. Bahcock, Jr, who 
came to San Diego in the winter ûf 1883-4, and at Coronado breach built a 
hotel which for size, architecture, and arrangement, and as a seaside resort, 
considering furthermore the climate and other conditions, has not its superior 
in the world. 'Yith 1\11' Babcock were associated in this enterprise H, L. 
Story of Chicago, Jacob Gruendike of San Diego, and Joseph Collett of Terre 
Haute, Ind, 
\V m R. Rowland was born at Puente rancho, near Los Angeles; his father, 
John Rowland, was a cattle dealer, and a pioneer of 1
42, aud afterward the 
first wine manufacturer of the state. Young Rowland went to the Santa 
('lara college for three years, and afterward had a private teacher. He had 
been managing 11Ís father's business up to 1871, when he started in business 
for himself, He has a rancho of 2,600 acres, on which a 32 0 gravity oil well 
has been found, and a pipe line from it to the R. R. was built. He was 
twice elected sheriff, and was the prime mover in the capture of Tiburcio 
Va<;quez, for which he received a large regard. He married in 1874 ,Manuela. 
Williams, a daughter of Gen. 'Villiams. 
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Abad, Serra's suggestions submitted droughts, 1850-77, vii. 15-lG; floods, 
to, i. 209. ]849-81, vii, 16-17; pests, vii. 17- 
AhLott, 0., member S. F. stock ] 8; climate, vii. 18-20; barley, vii. 
board, ] 8tH, vii, GG8. 24.-5; oat
, .vii. 25; maize, vii. 25; 
Aclutoy, Inù. tribe, treaty with, 1836, wheat, vii. 26-8, 739; vegetaLles, 
i v. 71. vii. 27 -30; cotton, vii, 30-1; flax, 
, Activo,' ship, at :Mont., 1810, ii. 9G. vii. 30-1; silk, vii. 31-4; tobacco, 
, Activo,' transport, ii. 83. vii. 34-5; hops, vii, 35-6; sugar, 
Adams, F" biog., vii. 754. vii. 36-7; fruit-growing, vii. 38-50; 
Adams, J., biog., vii, 410. agric. exhibs, vii. G3-4; societies, 
Adams & Co., mention of, vii. 149-50, vii. 63-4; mining d
Lris, vii, 646-8. 
161; failure of, vii. 174, Agna Caliente, arrival of (Jell. 
Adamsville, mention of, vi. 514, Kearny at, 184G, v, 339. 
Agricultural implements, imports, 'Aquiles,' war ship, iii. 27. 
etc., of, vii. ,96, , Alabama,' ship, iii, 139. 
Agriculture, progress in, ]773, i. 204- 1 Alaman, sec. of state in Mex. 1823, 
206; condition 1774, i. 239; Sta ii. 485; report on Cal. miss" ii. 
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122, 123; 1811-20, ii. 34G, 347, :
49, at, i. 185. 
350, 335, 358, 364, 3GG, 3G8, 374, Alameda, town, hist. of, vi. 478-9. 
375, 377, 383, 384, 385, 38G, 387, Alaska, Russia explores coast of, i. 
390; ]821-30, ii. 552, 534, 55ß; II3; 
lartinez voy. to, 1788, i. 444; 
statistics of, 1791-1800, i. 619-20; annals of, 1741-1810, ii. 58-G6, 78- 
1801-10, i. 176-81; 1821-30, ii. 567, 82. 
578, 580-2, 595-6, 599, üOI-2, 616, Alarcon, expedt., 1540, i. 9. 
619-20, G22, G24, 635-8; 1831-40, Albany, recruiting for Ste\T. regt at, 
iii. 357, G 19, 6
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690-1,693, 714, 7J6, 7]9, 724, 727; I 1810-11, ii. 82, 93-5; seizure of, 
Sta Cruz, 1792-1800, i. 495-496; 181G, ii. 275-8. 
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1809, ii. 89; yield of products, 1832, vii. 461. 
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81! 29G; otter hunting, 181G, ii. 'Amethyst!' ship, hunting expedt., 
284; capture of, 1813, ii. 308; at 18] J, ii. ÐG. 
Ross, ii. ü32. Anaheim, hist. of, vi. 522. 
'Alexander,' ship, adventures of, Anaya, Gen., pres. of colony scheme, 
1803, ii. 14-17. iii. 2G3. 
Alexanller, C., mention of, vi. 21. Anderson, Judge A., election, etc., of, 
Alisal Rancho, ii. G15, v. 7. 1832, vii. 22ù. 
Allison, E., vii. 590, Anderson, Col A. L., vii. 470. 
Allison Ranch Lead, mention of, vii. Anderson, 'Y., vi. 17, 509. 
lm8; product of, vii. 64:!. Andison, J. E., gen. of militia, 1850, 
Almanza, J. ,M., of Cal. junta in vi. 319- 
Mex., 18:=3-7, iii. 3; report on Cal. Angel camp, vi. 374, 
mi:ss" iii. 109. Angel Island, named, i. 24G. 
Almonte, Gen. fl\Iex. minister}, in Anglo-Saxon 
lining Co., operations, 
Jones' affair, 1842, iv. 323-7; warns etc., of, vii. G38. 
Cal. immigrants. iv. 379-380. Ansactoy, Im1. tribe, treaty with, 
Aloquiomi, Ind. tribe, ii. 50G. 183G, iv, 71. 
Aivine County, organized, etc., 18G4, Ansaimes, Ind. trihe, i. 558. 
vii. 442; silver discovs in, vii. 650. Anson, lllap of, i. H4. 
Altgeier, N., rancho of, 184:8, vi. 16. Anteparaluceta, P. A. de, legacy of, 
Alsop & Co" Adams & Co.'s failure, i. 595. 
vii. 177. Anthony, Rev. E., vii. 727. 
Alturas, co. seat of l\Iodoc, vii, 493-6. Antioch, mention of, vi. 527-8; R. R. 
Alvarado, Gov., manuscript of, i. 55; projected at, vii, 590. 
rule of, 18:-36-40, iii. 478-514, 579- Apodaca, viceroy, om actions of, 
G,)7; 184:0-2, iv. 1-41. 1817-20, ii. 250, 252, 23G, 237, 2G4, 
Alvarado, J. B., member of legisI. 2G5, 284. 
council, 1847, vi. 2GO. 'Apollo,' Russ. man-of-war, ii. 643, 
Alvara(lo, 1'. (Ie, exve<lt., 1540, i. 9; 64:4, G4:5. 
defeat and death, i. 10. Applegate, mines of, vii. 658. 
Alvarallo, co seat of Alameùa, 1853, Apples, cultivation of, vii. 40-41. 
vi. 52ü. Arboriculture, vii. 50-I, 78. 
Alviso, mention of, vi. 525. Arcata, town (see also Union), men.. 
Alvord, 'V., biog. of, vii. 183. tioll of, vi. 50!. 
Amador, J. 1\1., rancho of, 1848, VI. Arce, manuscript, i. 55. 
10. Arce, J osé 1\1., i. 441. 
Amador county, name, ii. 583; min- Arcbbald, name of Cal., i, G7. 
ing in, 1818-56, vi. 371-3; creation, I Architecture, pre-pastoral, i. 203-4. 
etc" of, 1834, vii, 441; disturbance Archives, private, i. 48-50; public, i. 
in, 1871, vii. 43;). 43-6. 
Amador creek. quartz veins found on, Areche, mention of, i. 209, 214, 
1851, vi. 372. Arévalo, :M., nameù for duty in Cal., 
Amador, tOWll, mention of, vi. 512. 1780, i. 379. 
Amador valley, Fages' expeùt. in, i. Argenti, F, anll Co., vii, IGl. 
18ü. 'Argentina,' Bouchard's ship, ii. 223. 
Amajabes, Iuds, reception of trappers, 'Argosy,' ship, ii. G48. 
iii. 134. . Arguello, Gov., rule of, 1814, ii. 
Amajavas, Inù. tribe, ii. 334-5, iv. 1 207-8. 
338. Arguello, S., member of legis!. coun- 
Amat, T., Bishop, vii. 726. cil, 1847, vi. 2liO. 
Ambuscade creek, Frémont and Gil- Arieta., J. V" Habil. Gen. for Cal., 
lespie at, 1846, v. 24. 180;}, ii. 188. 
American river, Frénwnt at, 184G, v. Arizona. Ledge, assays of, vii. G31. 
22; name, vi, 15; gold discov'!l on, Ariztequi, P. I., supplie
 for Cal., 
18-18, vi. 28-34; mining OIl, 1848-9, 179], i. 630. 
vi. 7:
, 332-ß. Annona, Gov., i. 124, 
71-2. . 
American tunnel, quartz mine, vii. Arrellanes, I., chaplam to constIt. 
G:j9. convention, 1849, vi. 290. 
Ames, 0" vii. 570. Arrillaga, Gov., rule of, 1792-4, i. 
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 529; 1804-14, ii. 20-43, 194- tions to snccessor, i. 7
0; favors 
206. naval force for Cal., ii. 61. 
Arricivita, J. D. de, Libliog" etc" i. Azcarate, J. F., of Cal. junta in 1tiex" 
222, ;):! I, 335. 1823-7, iii. 3. 
Arroyo 
eco, mining at, 1848, vi. 77. Aznar, Antonio, named for Val. 1780 
, Artémise,' Fr. frigate, iv. n
, 152. i. 379. ' , 
Artisans, from l\Iex., list, 1792-5, i. 
GI5, 6IG. B 
Ashley, state treasurer, mention of, 
vii. 297. Babcock, E. S., jr, biog. of, vii. 
, Asia,' ship, surrender of, iii. 25-2G, 739. 
Asiatico-:Mexicana Co., proposed by Bahcðck, L., biog" vii. 754. 
junta, iii. 5-6. Babcock, \V. F., biog, of, vii, ]86. 
Aspinwall, "T. H., the Pac 
Iail R. S. Bacon, H. D., director Col. River R. 
Co., 1847-8, vi. 128-9; Panamá R. R., vii. 610; gifts of, vii. 7
0. 
R., vii. 522. Bagley, D. F., lieut, ] 849, vii, 45t. 
Assembly, first meeting of, 1849, vi. Bailey, A. J" mine discov'd by, 1860, 
308-9; members, vi. 310. vii. 657. 
'Astrolabe,' ship of La Perouse, i. Bailey, J" sect'y Cent. Pac R. R.. 
428-9. 18tH, vii. 544; biog., vii. 54G-7. 
'Atala,' ship, ii. 213. Bailey, 0., vii. 607. 
Atenomac, Ind. tribe, ii. 506. Bain, G., vii. G07. 
Atherton, F. D., vii. 585, I Baird, .J. H., Liog., vi. G56. 
Atlanticau(lPacificR. R., land grants Baja California, see 'Lower Cal.' 
to, vii. 59:3-5; negotiations of, vii, 'Baikal,' ship, ii. G48, 649-51; iv. 159, 
608-B; combination, etc., of, vii. ] 'j 1. 
614-16. Baker, senator, speech of, 18GO, vii. 
Auburn, diggings around, '1848, VI, 276; death of, 18lH, vii. 293. 
355; co. seat of Placer, etc., VI. Baker, :Maj" of court at Fremont 
483. trial, v. 45G. 
Aukney, A. P., the S. F, R. R. con- Baker, E. D., vi. G79. 
vention, 1859, vii. 543. Baker, E. 0" nominee for congress, 
Aurora, town, mention of, vi. 519; a ]859, vi. 7
3. 
mining centre, vii. G52. Bakersfield, mention of. \'Í. 518, 
Austin, ,Major, mention of, vii. 282. Baldridge, manuRcript, j, 56. 
Austin, P. K., vii. 590. Baldwin, D. P., geu. of militia, 1850, 
Australia, effect of Cal. gold rliscov. vi, 319. 
in, vi. 125; effect of its gol<l discov" Bal(lwin, E. J., biog., vii. G8l. 
vii. 109; trade with, vii. 121-3. Baldwin, Judge J. C" election, etc" 
Authorities quoted, i. xxv.-Ixxxviii. of, vii. 221-2. 
Authors in Cal., vii. 722-3. B:lldwin, Juùge J. G., biog., etc" of, 
A vila, J osé, Cal. su pplies, i. 630. vii. 2:13-4. 
Axtell, S. B" congressrr..an, vii, 331. Bal<lwin, 0, D., biog., vii. ß94-. 
'Ayacucho,' ship, iii. 143, 3û5; iv. 210. Ballock, Rev., church organized by, 
Ayala, T. O. de, report 011 Cal., 1821, vii. 7
9. 
ii. 443-4. Banbury, J., biog., vii, 734. 
Ayres, Irvin, biog. of, vii. 738. Bancroft, G., instructions to Com. 
Ayuntamientos, ii. 4Gl, 5GO-l, 604, Sloat, v. 195-199- 
611-12, 676; iii. 182, 187, 226, 2-15- BaIl(lillÍ, J., Inallllscript of, Î. 
f); 
6, 283, 299, 307, 380, 395, 417, 481, member of legisl. council, 1847, vi. 
484, GOO, 509, 517, 519, 5:!1, 539, 2GO. 
537, 564-5, 58û, 589, 613-lG, 6:30-2, Bandmann, J., hiog., vii. 187. 
6:U-6, G7:!-û, 69G, 703-5, 729-31; Bank of Cal., affairs of, vii. ü74-5. 
iv. 68, 3liO, 475, 493; v. 4], 49-51, Bankhead, Col, trouble with N. Y. 
618, G23-31, G3G, G4-9, GG2, vols, v. 507. 
Azanza, 
I. J. de, sect'y to Galvez, i. Banking, hist. of, 1849-8G, vii. 160-4. 
113, 12n; viceroy, om com. to king, Banning, P" biog., vii. 753, 
]798-1800, i. 54-1. 5-tG; proposed Baptism, first in Cal., i. 14.}, 
Ol. 
opening Cal. trade, i. G:!8; instruc- Baptists, mention of, vii. .28. 
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Baranof, chief manager of Russ. Amer. 44; affairs at Sonoma, v. !45-GS; 
Co" 180;3, ii. 2.-). 63; contract for Frémont's campaign, v. 169-87; Liù. 
Cal. skins, ii. 39, ô4, 78-
0, 9:
; of, v. 186-90, 
instructed to open Cal. trade, ii, 82; Bear river, mining on, vi. 3.3.3, 3.37. 
actions, see settlement in Cal., ii. Beardsley, E. A., hiog" vii. 75--1. 
296-315; hibliog., ii. 641. Bears, hunting by Portola's exped" i. 
Barùer, H. P., code commissioner, vii. 149; Fages' hunting expetl., i. lð7- 
24
}, 8; in !\-lont. dist, damages Ly, 
BarLer, P. J., hiog., vii. 731. ]801-5; ii. 142-3; damages Ly, ii. 
Barbour, n. 'V" Ind. agent, 1850-2, 418. 
vii. 482-5. Beatty, 'V. H., chief jn:stice, 1889, 
Barclay, G. R., memLer stock hoard, vii. 73.3. 
vii. 668, Beaudry, Prudent, biog. of, vii. 159. 
Bard, T. R., biog., vii, 754. Beaviùe, 1\1., named for duty, i. 37
. 
Barger, J,: at Sutter's mill, 1848, VI. Becerra, exped., 153:
, i. 5. 
46-7. Beck, D. L" biog., vii, 188. 
Baring, Rev. J., mention of, vii. 729. Bedding, manufact. of, vii, 90-1. 
Bark, consumption, etc., of, vii. 91. Bee Line R. R" vii. 59G. 
Barley, yield of, 1852-80, vii. 24-5. Beer, manu fact, of, vii. 85-G. 
'Barnstable,' ship, iv. 340. Beerstecher, R. It commiss., ]880, 
Barri, gov. B. Cal. 1772-4, i,195, 2]0; vii. 409. 
actions to Franciscans, j, 23:>-7; Bees, vii. G2, 
succeeded by Neve, i. 2:37,238,447; Begg & Co., trade with Cal., 1822-4, 
crosses pe ninsula, i. 457. ii. 475, 5 I 9. 
Barroeta, Serra's suggestions submit- Relaunzaran, 
I., charge of pious fund 
ted to, i. 209. estates, iv. Gï; agent in l\lex. for 
Barron, E., Eng. consul at Tepic, 1826, Cal. Lishop, iv, 335. 
iii. 17G; actions in Graha
n affair, Belcher, Judge I. S., , Narrative,' 
1840-2, iv. 30, 32-3. 18;)G-4
, iv. 143; election of, vii. 23G. 
B:.trron, Forbes & Co., vii, G3G. Belcher mine, ore body of, vii. G74-5. 
Bartleson, John, journey of party Belmont, mention of, vi. 52G. 
under, i v. 267 -7G. Belden, Josiah, 'manuscript,' Î. 56; 
Bartlett, 'Y., renames S. F., vi, IG3; director Col. River R. R" vii. GIO. 
elected mayor S. F" 188!, vii. Bell, Rev. S, B., missionary to Cal., 
425-G; gov., 1887, vii. 433--1:; biog" 1853, vii. 730. 
vii. 43:3-4; death of, vii, 434. Bellows, manufact. of, vii. 92-3. 
Bartlett springs, descript. of, vii. GG4. Belting, manufact. of, vii. 92. 
Barton, J., biog., vii. G59. Beltran, prepared V. R. report on 
'Bastany,' ship, ii. 283. Cal. pueblo, 1795, i. 5ô5; plan for 
B:ttallon Fijo de Cal., ]843-4-, iv. colonizing, i, 603; on separating 
289-90; conduct of, i\? 36:
-7; feel- two Cals, i. 637. 
ing against, iv. 457-8. I Benham, C., nominee for congress, 
Bates, Treasurer H., rascality of, I etc., 1854-, vi, G90. 
1856-7, vi. GI7-19. Benicia, founding of, ]848, v. GiO-4; 
Bates, J. H., vii, 590. I seat of gov't at, 1853-4, vi. 322-3; 
B:.tth, recruiting for Steve reg't at, v.; demo convent. at, 1831, vi. G48-9; 
502. ! legis!. meets at, 18.)3, vi. G75; rivalry 
Beale, Ind. superintendent, measures, i with San Francisco, 1848-9, vi, 
etc" of, vii, 489-90; superseded, vii. I IG5-6; hist. of, vi. 472-5; garrison, 
490. I etc" of, 18GI, vii. 46û-7; school at, 
B
ale, Lieut, mention of, vi. 114. 1831, vii. 718. 
Beall, Lieut-col B. L., in command, I Benitz, 'V" rancho of, 1848, vi. 20-1. 
1860, vii. 472. I Benjamin, J, P., the New Almaden 
Bean, J. H., gen. of militia, 1830, vi. sui t, vi. 558. 
319. Bennett, C., reveals gold discov" 1848, 
Bear Flag, making of, 1846, v, ]4G-9; vi. 43-4. . 
date of raising, v, 149-50. I Bennett, N" assoc. judge, 1849, VI. 
Bear Flag revolt, taking of Sonoma, I 314-; election, e

., of, 1850, vii. 220; 
1846, v. lCl-21; of the bay, v. 122- argument of, vU. 244. 
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Bensley, J" hiog., etc., vii. 10. 
Benton, 
enator, defends Frémont, v. 
43G, 461-2; animosity to l\Iormons, 
v. 47:
, 475; efforts in cong.. 1830-]. 
vi, 5:li -9; opposes Gwin's bill, 'Ti. 
6a4-5; bill of, 1849, vii. 505; in tIle 
St Louis R. R. convention, 1849, 
vii. 309. 
Benton, Rev. J. A., speech of, 18()
, 
vii. 550; mention of, vii. 7 J 7, 7:?8. 
Bering, first Russ. discov. of Amer. 
coast, 1741, ii. 59. 
Berkeley, Fages exped. at, i. IS3; 
hist. of, vi. 479. 
Bernal, J. & A" rancho of, 1848, vi, 
10. 
Bernardo, del Espiritu Santo, bishop 
of Cål., death of, 1823, ii. 658. 
Berreyesa Lros, mention of, vi. 19. 
B",rreyesa & Haro bros, murder of, v. 
171-4. 
Berry, Congressman, letter of, Vll. 
6.)') 
Bestard, J. B" instruction to Cal. 
friars, ii. 40:
-4, 410. 
Bestville, mention of, vi. 493. 
'Betsy,' Amer. ship, i. 543, G5-l, 
Bibliogra phy of Cal. hist., i. 34-G3. 
Biddle, J., the Phil. R. R. convention, 
1830, vii. 513. 
Bidwell, J., 'Cal. 1841-8,' iv. 2GG; 'A 
Journey to Cal.,' v. 346-7; mention 
of, vi. 16; rancho, etc" of, 184G, vi. 
18; reveals gold discov., 1848, vi. 
45; mining operations, 1848, vi. G9; 
decJines nom, for gov.. vii. :
23-4; 
defeat of, 1875, vii, 3G7; pres't of 
R. R. convention, 1859, vii. 543; 
biog., vii. 740, 
Bidwell bar, mention of, vi, 3Gl, 490, 
Bigelow, \V. C., mention of, vi. 279. 
Bigler, Gov. H. 'Y., at 
utter's mill, 
1847, vi. 31
 46-8; Iliary of, vi. 34; 
mention of, vi. G12; gov. of Cal. 
1832; vi. G.,)7; character, etc., vi. 
637-9; the water-lot bill, vi. G76-7, 
G80-1; reëlected, etc., vi. G79-S0; 
adminis., vi. G9G. 
Billiard-tables, manufact. of, vii. 81. 
Billings, F., vii. ;
22. 
Birch ville, vi. 486. 
Bischoff: baptizes Ri\
era's son, i. 3G4. 
Bishop, app't'd for Cal., 1840, iv. G5; 
arrival of, 1841, iv. 332. 
Black, Attorney-general, rep't on 
Cal. land-claims, 18GO, vi, 573. 
Black, Col H. 1\1., mention of. vu. 
470. 
Black Diamond, see 'Pittsburg.' 


'Blagonamerinie,' ship, ii. 293. 
Blake, C. ,M" mention of, vii. 717. 
Blake, Ueo. l\1., gifts to univ. of Ca!., 
vii. 720. 
Blake, \V. p" vii. G44, 
Blan, Rev. A., vii. 729. 
Blinn Observatory, descript. of, vii. 
721. 
'Blossom,' Beechey's ship, iii. 120. 
Blo:s
om rock, named Ly Beechey, ii. 
588, 
Blue Lead, mention of, vi. 33G, :-JGO. 
Bucanegra. J. 1\1. de, COlIl. 011 Jon es 
affair, 1842, ii. 323. 
Bodega, attemp'd occupation, i. 51Gj 
1\lorages' exped. at, ii. 57; exped. 
to. 1810, ii. 92; Russ. settlement 
at, ii. 199; Kuskof's visit, 1811-12, 
ii. 29ü-7; map of, ii. 
OO; affairs of 
the Lausanne at, 1840, iv. 171-4; 
S. Smith at, 1846-8, vi. 20. 
Bodega bay, named, i. 243; Russ. 
exploration of, 18d9, ii. 80-2; map 
of, 1775, ii. 81; Russians at, vi. 
50G-7, 
Bodie, town, mention of, vi, 519. 
Boùie & Benton R. R., descript. of, 
vii. 590. 
Boggs, J" biog., vii. 747. 
Boggs, Gov. L. \V., alcalde of Sonoma, 
IS48, vi. 20; r. r. article, etc., of, 
vii. 500. 
Boilers, manufact. of, vii. 95. 
'Bolina,' ship, iv. 33, 37. 
Bolinas, mention of, vi, 512. 
'Bolival,' ship, iii. 3G5; iv. 95, 250, 
405. 
Bolsa Nueva rancho, ii. 615. 
Bolton claim, mention of, vi. 561. 
Bolts, U. 1'., del. to constit. conven- 
tion, etc" 1849, vi. 287, 29
, 296. 
Bonanza Firm, operations of, vii. .G75- 
80; suit against, vii. 680. 
Bonds, state, 1830-75, vi. 604-19; of 
San Francisco, 1830-G, vi. 772-4. 
Bonebrake, G. H., biog., yii. 185. 
Bonneville, map of, 18:n, iv. 150. 
'Bonnevilles' Trappers, adventures 
of, 183.>, iii. 389-92. 
Bonneville, Lieut-col, mention of, vii. 
461. 
Rooker, S. A., nominee for cong., 
1859, vi. 723. 
Boom, C. de, town laid out by, 1849, 
vi. 194. 
Booth, .J. F" mention of, vi. GO
. 
Booth, N" gov., 1871, vii. 364; U. S. 
senator, 1874, vii. 367; biog., vii. 
367; speech of, ISG3, vii. 530. 
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Boots and shoes, manufact" etc., of, Breckenridge party, attitude of, 18Gl, 
vii. 92. vii. 2
.0-1. 
Borax, yield, etc., of, vii. ö59. Breen, Patrick, 'Diary of,' v. 5
5. 
'Bonlelais,' Fr. ship, visits of, 1817- Brenham, C. H., mayor of San 
18; ii. 287-90, 373. Francisco, 1831-2, vi. 7GI-4; bing., 
Burica, Gev,. rule of 1791-1800, i. vi. 7<)I. 
530-74. 726-:
2. Brewster, C. 'Y., mention of, vii. 635, 
Boring, Re\T., church organized by, Brewster, R. E., member S. F. stock- 
vii. 7
9. board, vii. 6G8. 
Borland, Senator, mention of, Vll. Bricks, manufact., etc., of, vii. 97-8- 
50'>-7. Bridge, H. E, mention of, vii. G07. 
'BoroJino,' ship, ii. G42. Bri<1geport, mention of, vi. 519. 
Boston, Cal. trade with, 1822, ii. 475; Bridges, huilding of, 1816, ii. 416. 
value of trade, 1843, iv. 37(}; R, It Briggs, Rev. M. C., mention of, vii. 
convention at, 1849, vii. 510-1I. 729- 
Botello, 'manuscript,' Ì. 55. Brodhead, Senator, motion of, vii. 
Bouchard affcLir, 1818, ii. 220-19. 520. 
Bourne, 'V. B" vii, 680. Broderick, D. C., biog.. vi. 659-G2; 
'Boussole,' ship of, i. 428-9. state senator, 1852, vi. GG4-6, G77; 
Bouton, E" biog, of, vii. 745. quarrel with Estill, vi. GG9-70; 
Bovard, Dr ,M. 
1., hiog., vii. 720. election hill of, 18,>4, vi, GSI-G; 
Bowen, T. H., gen. of militia, 1850, further polito career, vi. 691-730; 
vi. 319. character, vi. 709-10, 7:
3--5; chal- 
Bowie, Col G. 'V., nominee for con- lenged by Perley, 1859, vi. 725; 
gress, 1834-, vi, G90j mention of, duel with Terry, 1859, vi. 731-2; 
vii. 469-70. death of, vi. 732-3; obsequies, vi, 
Box-making, vii. 80. 73ü-7, 
Brackett, Capt., at Sonoma, 184:8, VI. Bromwell, T., mine discov'd by, 186], 
20. vii. G-!O. 
Brackett, J. E., gen. of militia, 1830, Brooke, Brig,-gen. G. 
I., of court at 
vi. :319. Frémont trial, V. 436. 
Bradbury, H. K., biog., vii. 754:. 'Brooklyn,' ship, iii. 73, 82, 137, v. 
Braden, 'V., mention of, vii. G17-18, 4G9, 545, 
Bradley, the gold discov., 1848, vi. Brooklyn, town, hist. of, vi. 477-8. 
53, Brooks, J. T., mention of, vi. 72; 
Bradley, H. J., mention of, \Ti. 492. 'Four months among the gold find- 
Bradt, G. ft., biog., vii. 754. ers,' vi. 97-8. 
Bragg, G. F., mention of, vii. 539. Brown, B., biog. of, vii. 307. 
Branciforte, Viceroy
 om acts on Brown, C., mention of, vi. G. 
Ca!. affairs; 17S4-7, i. 525-G, 531, Brown, E.. mention of, vi. ]0, 
543, 530-74. Bl'own, F. E., biog., vii. 754. 
Branciforte, mission, see also Santa Brown, J., mention of, vii. G07. 
Cruz, founding of, i. 5G5-70; pro- Brown, J., biog., vii. 755. 
gress at, 1800, i. 571; events at, 1801- Brown, ColO. 11., mention of, vu. 
10, ii, 133-7; character of set- 469. 
tiers, ii. 133; events at, 1811::-20, ii. , Bro
n valley, mining excitement at, 
390-1; events at, 1821-30, 11. 62G- Vll. G37. 
7; list of settlers at, ii. 627; trou?,l,e I Brownsville, ment
o
 of, v: i : 48]. 
at, iii. 588; events at. 1831-40,111. Browne, J. R., bIblIog., 11, IIG; re- 
G9G-7; annals of, v. 641-2. I porter to constit, convention, biog., 
Brandy, Sutter's manufacture of, iv. I etc., 1849, vi. 28G-9. 
13.). I Bruce, S. C., member S. F. stock- 
Branham, B. F., hiog., vii. 754. hoard, vii. GG8. 
Brannan, S., the gol(l (liscov" ] 848, Brushes, manufact. oft vii. 94. 
'Ti. 5G; pres. Yuba R. R. Co., 18G2, ' Hru hus,' transport, v. 511. 
vii. 586. Bryan, Judge C. N., election of, 18,)5, 
Brass foundries, vii. 97, vii 220. 
Brazil, Steve reg't at Rio Janeiro, v. Bryant, 
--t:ayor, courtesy of, vii. 592; 
512. biog. of, vii. 186. 
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Bryant, E, church-warden, vii. 729. Burney, on Drake's anchorage, i. G9, 
B:.-yant, Sturgis & Co., in CaL tracle, 90. 
] 822, ii. 473; 1841, iv. 218; ship Burnham, Rev., vii. 728. 
consigned to, 18
5, iii. 24. Burns, D. 1\1., sec. of state, 1880, vii. 
Bucareli, Viceroy, orlier'S to explore S. 408. 
F. co., 1771, i. 183, 19
; favorably Burris, D., hiog., vii. 183. 
disposed to Serra, i. 207-18; ofH Burrows, Dr, mention of, vii, 722, 
actions in Cal. affairs, 1771-8, Burton, Lieut-col H, 
., at ,Monterey, 
i. 221, 227, 231, 2:{7, 2:38, 240, 244, 1848-9, vii, 446, 448. 
248. 238, 2ï2, 279, 28ß, 300-12, Burwell, Dr L., biog" vii. 754. 
319, 355, 447, 608; ùeath of, i. 325, Busch, A. C., hiog" vii. ö8I. 
329. Bustamante, Gen., reported exped. 
Buchanan, sec't'y, Larkin's commu. from .l\Iex., 1847, v. 449. 
to, on British schemes, iv. 590-391, Bustamante, C, M., of Cal. junta in 
5
)()-8; instructions to Larkin, 1845, 
lex., 1825-7, iii. 3; report on Cal. 
v. 195-6. miss., iii. 109. 
Buchanan, Lieut-col R. C., at Ft Brrtte county, mining in, 1830-6, vi. 
Huinboldt, 1852. vii. 461. 361-3; hist. of, vi. 490-2; name, 
Buck, D. A" exped., etc., of, 1849, etc., vii. 439, 
vi. 501-2, Bynum, S., senator, 185ò, vi. G98; 
Buckeye :Mlning Co., capital, etc., of, biog., vi. G99. 
vii, GG7. 
Buckhalter ohservatory, descript. of, 
\Tii. 721. 
Buckingham & Hecht, vii. 92. 
Buckley, 'V. A., nlention of, vii. G2, 
Bu(' ksport, mention of, vi. 50,!. 
Buena Vista rancho, ii. G15. 
Buffum, E, G., 'Six months in the 
golll mines,' vi. 98; mention of, vi. 
279. 
Buffum, J. 'V., vice prest N. C. R. R., 
vii. 587. 
Buhlakof, :Michael, signer of Russ. 
proclamation to Cat, 1810, ii. 296. 
, Buldclkof,' ship, i. 2V;{, G40, G42-5. 
Bumstead & 
ons, ii. 475. 
Bunker, 'Vm 1\1., mention of, vii. 
G74. 
Burhank, D., biog., vii. 734. 
Burch. J. C., nominee îor cong., 
1839, vi. 723. 
Bureau of mining, state, vii. 644. 
Burgoyne & Co" mcntion of, vii, IGO. 
Buri-buri rancho, ii. 59:?, 
Burke, .J. H" suit of, vii. G80. 
Burke, 1\1. J., biog., vii, 73-1. 
Burlingame, E, c., biog. of, vii. 635. 
Burlingame treaty, passage of the, 
vii. :342-3; provisions, etc.. of, vii, 
343; objections to, vii. 3-13-3. 
Burnett, P. H., men tion of, vi. 2ï7, 
279. 447-9; gov. of Cal., JS-19, vi, 
303-6; message to legis!., 18-19, vi. 
312; policy of, vi. 31
-13; charac- 
ter, etc., vi. G43-4; resigns, 1851, 
vi. Gi4; biog,. vi. 644; message of, 
vii. 193-4; election of, 1837, vii. 
220-1; the Stovall case, vii. 224. 


C 


Cabrera Bueno, bibliog., i. 8G; sail- 
ing directions, i. I Oô; description 
of :\lont. and S. F., i. 130-59, W9, 
187, 
Cabri 110, expecl., i. 13. 
Cacheville, mention of. vi. 49ft 
Cadwallader, N., hiog., vii. 754. 
Cahuenga, battle of, 1
45. iv. 503-4; 
trea ty of, 1846, v. 404-7; 18-17, vi. 
2:>ö. 
Cahuenga rancho, occupied, 1810. ii. 
353. 
Cah u ill as, Inrls, v. 567. 
Caiuameros, Iud, tribe, iv. 71. 
Calderon-)liguel Gonzalez. síndico at 
S, BIas for Cal. miss., lðOl-2, ii. 
]üG. 
Calderon, Tomás, síndico at S. BIas 
for Cal. miss., I SO
-ö, ii, J G6. 
Calaveras county, mining in, 1850-6, 
vi. 37;
-5; hist. of, vi, 512-13; name, 
etc., vii, 440. 
Calaveras river, exped. at, 1806, ii. 
46. 
California, maps of, i. 1, 508; vi. 5, 
5
J7; discovery of, 154
-17ö8, i. G4- 
IOU; origin of name, i. ö-1-8; expeds 
by sea and land, i, I 
6-39, 24U-97; 
renlamellto for gov't, 1778, i. 31 -;- 
197 financial troubles, i. 3H7; La. 
PerouRc's observations on. i. 433-5; 
coast defences, i. 515-16, 3:;;
-5, ii. 
211; war alarms, vi, ))42; efforts for 
colonization, 1795-1800, i. 5ö-:1:-74; 
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viceroy's report, IG93, i. 579; papal' 
bulls for, i. 598; hemp culture, i. 
717; list of inhabitants, 1769-1800, 
i. 732-44: separation completed, 
1804, ii. 20; defenceless condition, 
1805, ii. 29; plans for protection, ii. 
30-1; Arrillaga's report, 1806, ii. 
36-7; limit of Spanish occupation, 
ii. 43; Rezanof's miss. to, 1805-G, 
ii. 64-76; Baranof's proclamation, 
1810, ii. 82; loyalty to Spain, 1808, 
ii. 87-8; effects in, of l\lex. revolu- 
tion, ii. 105-7; stock-raising, 1801- 
10, ii. 161; 1769-1888, vii. 1-2, 52- 
62; agriculture, ii, 161; vii. 2-50; 
land grants and private ranchos, ii. 
170-3; institutions and industries, 
1801-10, ii. 174-93; Sola's report 
on, 1817, ii. 214-15; Bouchard's in- 
vasion, 1818, ii. 220-49; Russ, in, 
1811-20, ii. 294-320; as a 1\1 ex, 
province, 1822, ii. 460-81; Kotze- 
bue's report on, 1824, ii. 524; Van- 
couver,s observations on, ii. 52G-9; 
first constitution, 1824, ii. 5Il; pop., 
ii. 653-4; iii. G99; vi. 2-4; indebt- 
edness of, iv. 561; vi. 605-22; vii. 
439-41; conquest by U. S., v. 191- 
234, 385-412; ranchos and settle- 
ments in, 1
48, vi. 4-21; climate of, 
vi. 23-4; vii. 8-20; the gold discov. 
and effect, 1848, vi. 32-41, 52-GG, 
110-25; further gold discovs, 1848, 
vi. 67-80; prospecting in, vi. 67-81, 
110-25, 3R5-6; mining in, vi. 85-91, 
351-80; vii. 636-65; society in, 1848 
-50, vi. 82-5, 221-48; mining in, vi. 
84-91, 351-80; vii. 6:
G-G5; trade 
in, 1848; vi. 90-3; immigration to, 
1848-50, vi. 121-5; the voyage to, 
1848-9, vi. 129-42; the overland 
journey to, 1849, vi. 143-GO; polito 
hist. of, 184G-50, vi. 250-330; 1850- 
60, vi. G4;3-739; the constitutional 
convention, vi. 273-301; constitu- 
tion of, 1849, vi. 294-300; 1879, vii. 
370-40G; state seal, vi. 307; first 
legisl. of, vi. 308-3G; the slavery 
question, vi. 312-14, 6G5-6; judicial 
districts, 1850, vi. 3 16-17; counties 
of, vi. 317-18; vii. 437--43; militia, 
vi, 318-20; land tenure, etc., vi. 
326-35, 529-81; proceedingFl, etc., 
in congress concerning, vi. :-J3G-45; 
admitted as a state, 1850, vi. 34:3-9; 
geol. formations, vi, 381-5; camp 
life in, vi. 38G-91; mining regula- 
tions, vi. 396--4:02; mining taxes, 
vi. 404-6; mining methods. vi. 40
 


2G; miner's law in, vi. 431-3; mining 
camps, vi. 434-5; towns, vi. 433- 
528; counties, vi. 481-528; filibust. 
expeds from, 1851-9, vi. 583-G03; 
loans, 1850, vi. 604-7; bonds, 1850- 
7, vi. G04-19; taxation, 1850-75, vi. 
604-22; revenue, 1850-75, vi. 605- 
22; official rascality in, 1856-7, vi. 
615-19; repudiation disclaimed by, 
1857, vi. 619-20; enterprise re- 
stricted in, 1849-57, vi. 623-6: ap- 
propriations for, 1830-4, vi. 626-37; 
pubJic lands, vi. 638-41; mails, vi. 
726-7; vii. 143-8, 281; vigilance 
committees in, 1851-6, vi. 742-54; 
rainfall, vii. 8, 14-15, 18-20; irriga- 
tion, etc., ii. 106; vii. 8-14, 428-30; 
741-2; agric., vii. 1-37, 739-40; 
droughts, 1850-77. vii. 15, 16; 
floods, 18-19-81, vii. 16-17; 18S9- 
ØO; vii. 739-40; fruit-growing, vii. 
38-50, 742-6; manufact., 18-18-88, 
vii. 68-101; commerce, vii. 102-29, 
157-9, 170-8; shipping, vii. 123-9; 
vii. 121-35; coast surveys, etc., vii. 
136-7; custom-house, vii. 139-40; 
roads, vii. 142-3, 496-7; express 
cos, vii. 14.9-51; stage lines, vii. 
151-2; pack trains, vii. 152-4; tel- 
egraph lines, vii, 154-6; insurance, 
vii. 159-60; banking, v1Í. 160-4; 
speculation in, vii. 168-70, 177-8; 
courts of, vii. 191-2, 237-40, 378- 
8
; crime in, vii. 192-219; judi- 
ciaryof, vii, 220-50, 378-82, 735-6; 
constit. of, amended, 1862, vii. 233- 
4, 29G, 302; codes of laws, vii. 
249-50; legisl. of, vii. 251-79, 293- 
307, 319-22, 327-9, 363-71, 37G- 
93, 409-36, 534-5; proposed di\-is- 
ion of, vii. 254-5; disloyalty in, vii. 
258-65, 309-10; the civil war, vii. 
27G-314; primary elections in, vii. 
315-17; party changes' in, 1865-8, 
vii. 315-32; the Chinese question, 
vii. 335-48, 390-1; labor agitations, 
vii. 348-G2; wealth of, 18:'8, vii. 
372-3; 1880-8, vii. 438-9; railroads, 
vii. 383, 38G-9, 498-635; corpora. 
tions, vii. 385-9, 395; foreigners in, 
vii. 436-7; coun ties, vii. 437-43; 
imp'ts and exp'ts, 1889, vii. 442-3; 
products, 1889, vii, 442-3; gov't 
appropriat., etc., for, I 851-8G, vii. 
443-4; milit. affairs in, 1848-88, 
vii. 445-73; Indians, vii. 474-94; 
literature of, vii. 723-G; religion 
and education in, vii. 716-31, 
738 
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Cal. Academy of Sciences, mention of, Cambre, ,M. app't admin. of customs 
vii. 7
2. iv. 96. ' , 
California battalion, organized, 184G, Camp, the Phil. R. R. convention, 
v. 18-1; actions of, 18-16, v. 357-GI; 1850, vii. 516, 
list of officers, v. 3GO-I i march of, Campbell, Judge, mention of, vii. 209; 
v. 372-7. Smith case, vii. 2]2-14. 
Cal. Central R. R., mention of, vii. Campbell, F. 'V., sup't of public in- 
586, GIG. struct., 1880, vii. 408. 
California claims, hist. of, 1846-8, v. Campbell, J. C., congressman, 1887, 
4G2-8. vii. 435; biog., vii. 435. 
'California Gold Regions,' vi. 1I8. Canada de los Aliso:3, Californians en- 
California mine, estimated value, vii. camped at, v. 395. 
G7.3; fluctuation of, vii. 677. Canby, E. R. S., arrival of, vii. 447. 
California, business failurEs in, 1855- Canoma, Ind. tribe, ii. 506, 
6, vii. 178-84. Cañon creek, diggings at, vi. 361. 
Ca!. Navigation co., mention of, vii. Cañon Perdido, affair of, v. 58G-7. 
583. Cape 11endocino, first mention of, i. 
Cal. Northern R. R., incorporated, 95; Ind, fight at, 1843, iv. 3ß2. 
vii. 58G-7. Capen, Rev., mention of, vii. 728. 
California Pioneer Soc., bear flag pre- Capital, change oft i. 307. 
served by, v. 148; mention of, vii, Carcaba, 1\1., habilitado-gen, of Ca!., 
707. i. 503, 630-1; on' compensation to 
Cal. Pacific R. R., affairs of, vii. 581-6, soldiers, i. 534; in l\Iex., 1794, 
Cal. Pacific R. R. Extension co., vii. 1801, ii. 98, 187. 
582, 58.3. Cardenas, P., of Ca!. junta in 1Ylex., 
'California,' ship, iii. 531, 551, 569, 18
5-7, iii. 3. 
574, 580, 590, 593; iv. 93: 281, 285, Cardona, declared ,Cal. an island, 
312, ::40, 558. 16J 7, i. 108. 
Ca.!. Southern Extension co., char- Carilio, del. to constit. convention, 
tered, vii. 61G. 1848, vi. 28.3; speech of, vi. 28.3-6. 
Ca!. Southern R. R., affairs of, vii. Carleton, Gen., forces, etc., of, 18tH, 
599, 614. vii. 468. 
California Stage co., mention of, vii. Cárlos III., death of, 1789, i. 446. 
15J -2. Cárlos IV., call for contributions, 
Cal. state geological 2!ociety, organ- 1793, 1795, i. 53G-7; abJication of, 
ized, vii. 644. 1808, ii. 87. 
Califcrnia 8team Navigation co., in- Carlson, \V. E., biog., vii, 754. 
corporation, etc., of, 1854, vii. Carmelite monastery, proposed estab- 
133-4. lishing, i. 580. 
'Ca,lifornia'steamer, voy. of, 1848-9, I Carme.lite <2.
nv
nt, proposal to es- 
VI. 129-30, 13:i-8. tabhsh, I Jot7, 1.70G. 
Cal. Stock and Exchange board, or- I Carmelo bay, camp at, 1770! i. 169; 
ganized, vii. 6G9. ' S. Carlos mise transfer to, 1. 177-8. 
Cal. & Nevada Railway co., mention 'Caroline,' ship, iii.4Gl. 
of, vii. 590. Carpentier, E. R., mention of, vii. 
Cal. & Oregon R. R. co., organization 580. 
of, vii. 586. Carpentier, H. 'V., mayor of Oakland, 
Calistoga, origin of name, i. 67; men- etc., 1854, vi. 476-7; mention of, 
tiOl
 of, vi. 510. vii, 580. .' 
Calistoga hot springs, mention of, vii. 
arpets, ma
ufact...of
:"lI. 91. 
665. Carpy, C., blOg., VU. 
 54. 
Calkins, J. 'V., biog., vii. 754. Carquin, Ind. t.ribe, ii. 506: . 
Call, bill of, on Cal. claims, v. 4G4-5, I Carquines straIt, Fag!s .ßIs<:overs, L 
Calleja, Viceroy, om acts in Cal.I 185; Ind. fight, 180
, li. 8v} settle- 
affairs 1814-16 ii. 208 311. I ment founde<l on, 18-1,-8, VI. ]8-19. 
Callowa
, D., me
tion of, vi. G08. Carr, Billy, m,ention of,..vii. G15. 
Calzada, Juan, guardian in l\Iex., Carr, J. D., blDg. ,of, vU. 7,11. 
oID acts, 1815, 1827-8, ii. 397-8, 1 Carrey. J., nouunee for gov., vi. 
657. 723. 
RIST. CAL., VOL. VII. 49 
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Carson, J. II., mention of, vi. 77; P. R. R, vii. 537; aid to, vii. 558, 
, Early Recollections of the 11ines,' 560; books of, vii. 5tH; taxes of, 
vi. U6. vii. 562; suit San Joaquin co., vii. 
Carson creek, mining on, 1848, ,'i. 77. 563--4; finances of, vii. 565-6, 577, 
Carson hill, mining dist., vi. :n4. 6:!1--4, G26-7; con
truction and cost, 
Carson valley, miners in, 1850, vi. vii. 565-8, 576-7, 6:!4; completion, 
353. 574-6; debt of, vii. 577, 621-4, 
Carson & Colorado R. R., location of, G
G-7, 631; lease, etc., of Cal. 
vii. 590. Pacific R. R" vii. 582-6; roads con- 
Carver, H., R. R. scheme of, vii. trolled, vii. 5S
; opposition to, vii. 
49S-9, 597; Yerba Buena Island, vii, GOl- 
Ca"ey, J., murders. James King of 6; troubles with S. F., vii. 601-8; 
\Villiam, 1
56, vi, 746; trial and earnings, debt, etc., vii. Gl9 et seq. 
execu tion of, vi. 749-50. ' Ceres,' ship, ii, G42. 
Casey, Col S., at Benicia. 1849, vii. Cerro Gordo mining district, vii. G51. 
4-:18; at Port Orford, ]851, vii. 460. Chabolla, A., rancho of, 1848, vi. 12. 
Ca
serly, B" U. S. sen" 1867, vii. Chabot, Anthony, gift of Chabot ob- 
327-8; biog., etc., vii. 328-9; resig- servatory, vii. 721. 
nation of, 1873, vii. 366. Chaguanosos, Ind. tribe, troubles 
Ca,stillero, A" the new Almaden suit, with, 1840, iv. 76. 
vi. .'534-5; vii. 656. Chambers of Commerce, organized, 
Castillo, F., slave-trading of, 18.38, vi. etc., 1830, vii. 172. 
716-17. Chamberlain, E. K., presd't pro tem. 
Castoria, town. mention of, vi. 513. of senate, 1849, vi. :309-10. 
C:tstro, J. I" rancho of, 1848, vi. 10. Chandler, A. L., biog., vii. 4-23. 
Castro, manuscript, i. 55. I Chandler, Lieut, mention of, vii. 466. 
Castro, F" rancho of, ]848, vi. 10. . Channel establishments, Neves' plan 
C:tstro, G., rancho of, 1848, vi. 10. for, i. 310. 
Castro, J osé, mention of, vii. G5G. Chapelle, A., mention of, vii. 668. 
Castroville, mention of, vi. 524. Chapin, O. S., biog" vii. 754. 
'Catalina,' ship, iii. 2:
8, 240, 293, Chord, \Vm G., mention of, vii. 656. 
363, 572: i\T. 37, 95, 2
4-. I Charities in Cal., vii. 705-7. 
Cathcart, R., biog" vii. 754. 'Chatham,' Vancouver ship, 1.510- 
'Catherine,' ship, hunting exped., 12, 518, 
1811, ii. 96. 'Chato,' ship, iv. 350. 
Catherwood, F., mention of, vii. 581. Chauncey, H., the Panamá R. R., 
Catholics, Roman, progress, etc., of, vii, 522. 
vii, 726-7. Chemoco, Ind. tribe, ii. 506. 
Catlin, H. P., mention of, vii. 58G. Chenery, R., mention of, vii. 557. 
Cattle, at miss., 1884-5, iii. 348-9; Chenery, Burney & Co., R. R. con- 
Spanish, vii. 53; industry, 1850-89, tractors, vii. 587. 
vii, 5;
-6, Chicory, cultivation of, vii. 37. 
Cavallier, J. B. E" member stock Chichoyomi, Ind. tribe, ii. 506. 
board, yii. 6G8. I Chico, hist. of, vi, 491. 
Cavis, J. 1\1.. de
eat 
f, 18.75, vii. 367. Chihuahua, annals of, 1701-69, i. 
Caymus, Ind. trIbe, 11. 506. I 28. 
'Cazadora,' ship, ii. 215, 283, 291. ' \ Chilrls, o. \V., biog., vii. 51. 
Cehallos, J. B" pres. of San Fernan- Chili, effect of gold discov. in Cal., vi. 
do, 1812, ii. 296. 125. 
Cement, consumption, etc., of, vu. Chiles, manuscript, i. 5G. 
98, GGO. Chiles, J. B., mention of, vi. 19. 
Central Pacific R. R., schemes of, vii. Chiles, Jos., company to Ca1., 1843, 
3
3; land grants to, vii. 329, 550, iv. 392-5. 
5JO -I, 57:

6; charter, etc., of, vii. Chiliyomi, Ind. tribe, iv. 3G3, 
528-31; ban(Is, vii. 531-2, 550-1; China, plans for trade with, i. 439-41; 
571-3, organized, etc., 1861, vii. effect of gold discO\". in Cal., 184-9, 
5U., surveys, vii. 5-1-7; legis!., vii. vi. 124. . 
5-lö-,9 53.'5-7, 539-60; groull(l China hasin, S. P. R. R. desIgns 011, 
broken, vii 540-50; grant to W. vii. G07. 
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Chine,3c, effect of labor on industries, 
vii, 71-3, 683; arrivals of, vii. 3:
5-6: 
dÜ31ike of, vii. 336-40; persecution 
of, vii, 3:H-8, 354:; legislation 
against, 1833-76, vii. 3:n-44; taxa- 
tion, etc., of: vii. 337-45; compcti- 
tion of, vii. 338-46, :
51-3; vices, 
etc., of, vii. 340-1; treaties with, 
vii, 342-3, :li7-8; the new constit., 
1879, vii. 390-1; in R. R. employ, 
1865, vii. 567; population in 
. F., 
vii. 691-2. 
Chinese camp, mention of, vi. 374. 
Chino rancho, fight at, 1846, v. 312- 
14. 
Chipman, N. C" mcntion of, vii. G07. 
Chipps Flat, mining at, vii. 63S. 
'Chirikof,' ship, ii, 210, 216, 283, 
30G, 
Chocuyem, Ind. tribe, ii. 506. 
Chollar Silver :Mining Co., capital 
stock, vii. 6G6; stocks of, vii, 671; 
output, ,'ii. 673. 
Church, protestant service in S. F., 
18-1:8, v. G57; land claims of the, 
184;}-58, vi. 5ü3-5; at S. F., vi. 
784, vii, 7:!6-30; at 
acramento, yii. 
728; at Neva(la City, vii. 729; at 
Placerville, vii. 729-30; value of 
property, vii. 730-1. 
Church, 1\1. J., biog.: vii. 10. 
Churchill, J., hiog., vii. 185. 
Churchill, Col S" of court at Fré- 
mon t trial, v. 456. 
Churchman, J" nominee for congress, 
1834, vi. G90, 
Churuptoy Ind. tribe, treaty with, 
i v. 71. 
C'ielleguita, úattle at, 1829, iii. 80-1. 
Cigars, manufact" etc., of, vii. 87-8. 
Citrus fruits, cultivation of, vii. 42. 
Civil government, plans for, 1846, v. 
284-6. 
Civil war, attitude of Cal. in the, vii. 
276-314. 
Claiborne, Lt 11. G. L., in vVilkes' 
expedt., iv. 241. 
, Clarion,' brings news of Bouc11ard 
coming, 1818, ii. 222. 
'Clarita,' ship, i,T. 312, 340, 540. 
Clark, F. D" the First Regt of N. Y. 
V ols, v. 503. 
Clark, J. 1\1., mention of, vii. 587. 
Clark, L, G., argument favoring Pac 
R, R., 1838, iv. 22:t 
Clarke, Gen. N. S" in command, 
1857, vii. 472. 
Clayes, O. 1\1., state printer, 18G3, 
vii. 304. 


Clark, 'Vm S., com. on public school, 
vii. 716-17. 
Clay, manufact. of, vii. 98-9. 
Clear lake, massacre at, 1843, iv. 363. 
Clement, L. 1\1., mention of, vii. 5fj8. 
'Clementine,' ship, iii. 4ö4, 491, 569; 
iv, 82, U;}, 127, 
, Cleopatra,' ship, ii. 263, 29R 
Clergymen, pioneer, vii. 72ö-31. 
Climate, weather reports, 18}] -20, 
ii. 417; 1820-21, ii. 44;
; drought, 
ii. 481; rainy season, 1824-5, iii. 
29-30. 
Clinton, 'V. A., biog., vii. 754. 
Clothing, manufact. of, vii. 8n-90. 
Cloverdale, mention of, vi. 408. 
Clustinomayomi, Iud. tribe, iv. 363. 
Coal mines, vii. 661. 
Coast surveys, see surveys, coast. 
Coasting trade, suspenùeù and re- 
stored, 1841, iv. 207-8. 
Cochrane, ravages in Cal., ii. 24-6. 
Cochran, T., menti{'11 of, vi. 498. 
Coffee-plant, attempt to cultivate the, 
vii. 37. 
Coffin, G. 'Y., biog" vii. 754. 
Coffroth, J. \Y., nomine for congr., 
18G8, vii, 331. 
CogsweJl, Dr H. D., gifts of, vii. 
720-1. 
Cogswell polytechnic school, vii. 721. 
Cohen, A, A., mention of, vi. 478; 
sec. Cal. Pac R. R" vii. 586; re- 
ceiver for Adams & Co., etc., vii. 
175-8, biog" vii. 178-9, 
Cohn, B., !Jing., 754. 
Coinage, private, vii. IG3-6; mint, 
vii, 167-8. 
ColbC'rt, ,Michael, mention of, vii. 
638. 
Cole, A. 'V., vii. 719. 
Cole, C" congressman, 18H3, vii. ;
O-l; 
U. S. sen., vii. 322; Liog., 3:!2; 
mention of, vii. 644, 
Coleman, Edward, mention of, vii. 
590. 
Coleman, John C., pres. Nevada co. 
N. G. R, R., vii. 590. 
Coleman, J. 'V., Liog,
 vii. 681. 
Coleman, 'V. T., president of vigi- 
lance comm., 18,")6, vi. 794; candi- 
date for U. 
, sen., vii. 32
; the 
lauor riot, ISi7, vii. 331; mention 
of, vii. ö I 0, 
College of Cal., mention of, vii. 720. 
Collier, .T., collector of cu::;toms, lö49, 
vii. 140. 
'Collingwood,' Eug. man-of-war, v. 
207. 
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Coloma, settlement founded at, 1847, report on, iii. 373--4; ]838-40, 
vi. 28-9; mining near. 18-18, vi. iv. 79-8U; value of
 1841, iv. 21ò; 
67-71; a county scat, etc., vi. :{.')2, B03toll tmc.le, 18-1it iv. 376; retail 
482; Indians massacred near, 1
47, trade, 18-14, iv, 4
8; protection of 
vii. 479. the BostoIl1l1
rchants, iv. 428; whal- 
'Colonel,' ship, ii. 211. ers allowell to trade, i v. 429-:30; sta- 
'C(llonel Young,' ship, ii. 475; Ïi. tistics, 1847-8, v. 5G9-70; effect of 
478. gold Jiscov., vii. lO
-7; supply and 
Colonization system, i. 336-7; agi- demand, vii. 105-10; shivment
, 
tation in ßlex., 179G, i. üU3; con- vii. 105-11; panics, vii. 107-8, J;2- 
vict settlers, i. G03-6; foundlings 80; iillpor
::; and exports, ,-ii. 112- 
from 
lex., i. GOG; plan of l\Iex. 2;
; channels of, vii, 137-9; meth- 
jUll ta, iii. 5; 
IcN amara's scheme, ods, etc. , vii. J 7 
-l; risks a tteU/l- 
1845, v. 215-23. iug, vii. 171-2; revival of, vii. 17:>- 
Colony, proposal of Prez de Sagle, ii, 7; effect of Fraser river excite- 
4; Padres and Hijars, organization, rnellt, vii. 181; of B,I. R. communi- 
reception in Cal., iii. 2;}9-69; H ljar cation, vii. 181. 
and Padres, failure, iii. 277, 'Comete,' ship, iii. 130, 
Colorado missions, map of, i. 359. Comisario, appointment of, 1825, Ill. 
Colorado river, pueblo mission, J 780- 59. 
82, i. 353-72; Garces' exploration Comisionados, iii. 307, 331. 
on, i. 274-5; J edediah Smith at, Commissioners of transportation, ap- 
iii. 153-4; forded by Gen. Kearny, pointed, vii. G30. 
1846, v. 3:39. Committee of 100, dissolved, vii. 610. 
Colorado River Railway co., vii. 610. Compania Extrallgera, iii. 221, 406. 
Colton, 
1rs, suit of, vil. 618. Concepcion, founded, i, 33t); massa- 
Colton, D. D., biog. of, vii. 611. cre at, i. 3G3; death of Rivera, i. 363. 
Colton, 'V" alcalde at :Monterey, 'Concepcion,' as coas
 guard shiV, 
184G, vi. 258-9; diary, v. 289; vi. 1797, i. 5-12, 70G. 
98. Cone, J. S., biog" vii. 37. 
'Columbia,' ship, i. 445; ii. 2JO-ll, Conejo rancho, ii. 5G6. 
213, 273, 278, 382; iv. 12G, 207, 211. Confi(lcncc mine, vii. 641. 
Columbia, camp, mention of, vi. 515, Confirmation conferred on Inds, i. 
Uolumbia river, 'Lelia Byrd' off, 1804, 321. 
ii. 21; attempt to found settlement, Congregational church, first of S. F., 
1810, ii. 93; Capt. Black's visit, ii. vii. 727. 
272; Arguello's expedt. to, 1821, ii. Congress, tlilatory action of, vi. 330- 
446-449. 6; proceedings, etc., in, ] 8-19-30, 
'Columbus,' U. S. ship, v. 430, 520, vi. 338-45; admission of Cal., 1850, 
Colusa county, hist. of, vi. 497-8; vi. 343-5; l\lex. land titles, vi. 
name, etc., vii. 439. 537-42, 575-81; commission ap- 
Colusa Co. R. R., mention of, vii. 591. pointed by, 1851, vi. 540-2; meas- 
Colusa, town, hist. of, vi. 497. lues of, 1830-62; vi. 626-39; ap- 
Commerce. 178G, i. 438; fur trade, proprs for Cal., 1850--:-87, vi. 626- 
i. 440-1; trade with transports, 39; ,
ii, 443-4, 456-7; the Chinese 
1791-1800, i. 624-216; commercial question in, vii. 344-8; the Pac. 
projects, i. 627-8; contraband railroads, vii, 519-33
 547-52. 
trade, ii. 183-6; trade with Russ., ii. 'Congress,' U. So ship, v. 199-200; 
18:3; trade regulations, ii. 183; gov't 251, 233-4, 2G7, 283, 287, 293-6, 
trade, 1811-20, ii. 419-20; retail 322, 326-7, 35G. 
trade, ii. 420; duties on imports Conijolmano, Ifill. tribe, ii. 50G. 
and exports, ii. 438-9; removal of Connor, Col P. E., vote of thanks to, 
restrictions on foreign trade, ii. vii. 298; mention of, vii. 4G9. 
47:
; trade with Boston, 1822, ii. Con ness, J" nominee for limIt-gov., 
473; duties, 1823, ii. 492-3; 1821- 1859, vi. 723; sf'nator, 186:J, vii. 
30, ii. 670; prices, ii. 671; vii. 301-2; ticket of, vii. 303-4; manip- 
103-J2: revenue, iii. 29; revenue ulations of, vii. 323. 
rules, J 8
6, iii. ! 17; financial trou- Connors, Golden Chariot mine, vii. 
bles, 1827-9, iii. 127-8; Figueroa's 641. 
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For information concerning pioneers, sce also ihe Pioneer Register, vols, II to V. 
COllrad, ,Simon, mention of, VII. Cooper, .T. B. R., rancho, etc., of, 
3S3. 1
48, vi. 
O. 
Conquest of Cal., preliminaries of, Cooper, J. \\T., Liog., vii. 754-. 
1
4G, v. 191-22;3; by the U. 8" Cooperage, vii. 80. 
224--:-54; completed, 1847, 383-410, Cope, 'V. ,\V" nominated supr. judge, 
ConseJo, Genet'al, at Sta Barbara, 1839, VI, 723; election of, vii. 
:!2. 
18-1ü, v. 45-7; actions of, v. G3-71. Copper mining, \.ii. G58-9. 
CûlBolidated Virginia, mine, vii. Copperhead party, mention of, vii. 
ü73-9. 302-4, 308. 
Con:5olidation act, provisions, etc., of Copperopolis, mention of vi. 512-13' 
the, vii. 240-2. vii, 588. ' , 
'Constante,' ship, surrenùer of, iii. Coppinger, J" mcntion of, vi. G. 
23-G. Cora., trial and execution of, vi. 749- 
Constitution, first in Cal., 1824:, ii. 50. 
· 511-12; propused. 18:a, iii. 33; Cordage, manufact. of, vii. 91. 
adopted in 1849, VI. 29G-30ü; Cordlla, T., mention of, vi. IG, 463. 
amendments to the, 186:2-3, vii. Cornwall, chairman com. on counties, 
233-4, 296, 302; propose(l amend- 18:50, vi. 317, 
ments, 18G9-70, vii. 237; defects Cornwall, P. B., member stock board, 
in the, vii. 370-1, 399; the new, vii. 668. 
1879, vii. 375-97, Coronado, gov. expeJ., 134:0-2, i. 
Constitutional convention, bill in- 7-9. 
troll for, 1853, vi. G75-ö; proposed, Coronel, A. F., mmmg operation8, 
vii. 3ü
-70; incentives for, vii. etc., 1848, vi. 78-81; 'Cosas de 
3;0-3; parties, vii. 37:
--4; election, California,' vi. 98-9. 
vii. 374; meeting, vii. 374-5; in- Corporations, the new constitut., 
strument framed hy, 1878, vii. ] 879, vii. 38.3-9, 395. 
376--97; personnel, vii. 402-G. 'Corsair,' ship, i v. 210. 
Consulates, vii. 121-2. Cortés, Hernan., his plans, i. 2; ob- 
Couthony, J. P., in \Vilkes' exped., stacles, i. 3; in Cat, i. 6. 
iv. 241. Cortés, Juan, procurador for Cal., 
Contra Costa county, exploration of, 1818-20; ii. 398, 406, 657. 
1772, i, 184-7; descript. of, vi. 527- Cortina, P., of Cal. junta in l\Iex., 
8; name, etc., vii. 438; mines in, 18
.J-7, iii. 3. 
vii. 6tH. Cosemenes, Inds, exped. against, 
Contra. Costa valley, descript. of, 1826, iii. ]09. 
1848, vi, 10-11. Costanso's 'Diario,' i, i.8. 
Contract and Finance co. (see also Cosumne river, Ind. fight at, 18-10, iv. 
'\Vestern De,.elopmen t co.' and 137; mining on, 18,H>>, vi. 33:3- 
'Pacitic Improvement co,'); affairs COtt011 cultivation, etc., of, ii. 177; 
of, vii. 5ü9-70, 584; dissolves, vii. vii. 30-1; llIanufact. of, vii, 88-9. 
610. Coulterville, mention of, vi. 51G. 
CoU\>ention, at Sta Bárbara, 1846, v. ' I Council Bluffs, Mormon bat. raised 
43-7, at, v. 474. 
Con\Tention, ?onstitutional, e
ection I Coult
r 's ' Aùv
ntures,' i. 
O; i
i. .411. 
for, 1849, VI. 276, 284; meetmg of, CountIes estahl d, etc" 18,JO, n. 317- 
vi. ,284:; 
elegat
s to, vi. 2
!-8; I , !8
 the new constitu
..' 18]9,. vii. 
officIals, VI. 289-300; proceedmgs, 39J
 n
me
, e

., of, V11. 43j-4:3. 
vi. 286-303; constitution framed 'Courter, sllIP, lll. 1:?8. 
by, vi. 29G-303; payment of mem-I Courtmartial ?f Frémo
,t, 43.J-ü
. 
bers, vi. 300, 303; vote on, 1857, I Courts, descnpt. of, Vll. 191-:2, 237- 
vi. 717. 40; inefficiency of, vii, 20li-8; su- 
C , 'Oll\Ticts sent as troops to Cal., 1842, I p!,em
, vi!: 2


-40" 3ï.8-
:!,.,4::


; 
iv. 287. cIrcmt, V11. 2,)
; dIstrIct, VlI, 2.)8- 
Cook, Capt., orders against, 1777, i. 40; consolidation act, 18,36, ,'ii. 
309 438. , 24:0-2; superior, vii. 239-41: :{80-'.!. 
Coon: :i\layor, H. P., hiog, of, vii. I Covarrubias, J. 
I., gen. of militia, 
241; t.he city slip cases, vii. 2-15. 18;)0, vi. 319., --, " 
Cooper, J., mention of, vi. 6. I Cove, H.. H,. commISS., I
SO, Vll. 409. 
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For information ('oncerning pioneers, see also the Pioneer Register. yo1s, II to V. 
Coyilland & Co" mention of, vi. 4G3, Crosby, E, 0., del. to cons tit. conven- 
Cowie &, .Fowler, murder of, IS-!G, v. tion, 1849, vi. 28G; ehairman of 
160-2; see Pioneer Register. judic. com., 1850, vi, 319- 
'Cowlitz,' ship, iv. 217, 
.)O. Crow, H, J., biog., vii, 75-1:. 
Cox, J. D., R. R. land grant) vii. 59G. Crow, \Valter J., mention of, vii. G17. 
Coyayomi, Ind. tribe, ii. 50G. Crown Point mine, stocks of, vii. 
Coyne) Golden CharlOt mine) vii. 641. 672-4; dividends of, vii. G75. 
Crabb, A. J., filiLmst. expeù. of, 1837, Cruces, gohl-seekers, etc., at, 1849, 
vi. GOI-2. vi. 130-1. 
Crabh, H. A., mention of, vi. GG9; I Cruillas, viceroy, removal of, i. ] 14, 
whig leader, etc.,' vi. G8G; candi- Cruz, Gen. José de la, offi acts in 
date for senate, 1836, vi. 697. Cal. affairs, 1811-19, ii. 197, 20
, 
Cra

, Col H. K., 
! ,Fré!
JOnt trial, v. I 256, 270. . .. 
4.)G; dcath of, 18;)3, VU. 4Gl. I Cubas, IgnacIO, of Cal. Junta ill 
iex., 
Crane, A. 1\1., speech of, 1863, vii. 1825-7, iii. 3. 
530. Cuchillones, Iuds, exped. against, 
Crane, G. \V., the S. 'F. R. R. con- 1797. i. 548. 
vention. 1859, vii, 54:-J. Cueros de Venaùo, rancho, Ind. 
Crane, Col J. B., at Frémont trial, V. attack on, 1836, iv. 67. 
45G. Cuesta, E, de b, síndico in 1lex. for 
Crawford's 'Crédit :Mobilier,' vii. 570. Cal. miss" ]807-19, ii. 106,398. 
Créùit l\lobilier of America, mention Cuesta de Santa lues, crossed by E
ré- 
of, vii. 570. mont's bat., v. 376; criticism OIl, 
Creighton, James, mention of, 1848, v. 377. 
vii, 727. Cueýas, minister, report on Cat af- 
'Creizer,' Russ. frigate, ii. ß44-5, G48. fairs, iv. 525-ß. 
CremollY, Col J. C., mention of, vii. Cul}), J. D., tobacco-curing process 
470. of, vii. 34-5. 
Crenshaw, Senator J., bill illtrod. by, Cumming, C. H., mention of, vii. 
1834, vi. GS4-5. 5U9. 
Crescent City, settlement of, vi. 3G4; Cumuchi, Ind. chief, executed, 1837, 
hist. of, vi. 504-3, iv. 7
-J. 
Crespi, Juan, Ling., ii. 771. 'Curacoa,' Eng. man-of-war, iv. 38, 
Crime, 1791-1800, i. 6:-
8-40; preva- 260. 
lence of, vii. 192-2IU; punishment Currey, Judge J" biog., election, etc" 
of, vii. 194-219. of, vii. 235; co:le cOllunis:5Ìouer, \-ii. 
Critcher, Henry, member stock board, 249; suprcme judge, ] 8G3, vii. 304. 
vii, 6G8. Curtis, Col J., mention of, vii. 4G9. 
Crittenden, B" hiog., vii. 754. Curtner, H., Liog" vii. 67. 
Crittenden, R, E.. Liog., vii. 7,')4. Custom-house, affairs of the, 1849-5G, 
Crocker, C., biog" etc., vii. .):
:3, 546; vii. 13U-40. 
n. R, affairs, vii. 544, 549-50, 5G7-8; Cuyamaca & Eastern R. R. co., or- 
speech of, 18G3, vii. 550. ganized, vii. üI8-]9, 
Crocker, C. F., vice prest S, P. R. R. Cuyler's harbor, probable burying- 
etc., vii. 632-3iJ. place of Ca hrillo, i. 77. 
Crocker, Judge E. B" election of, 'Cyane,' U. S. mau-of-war, i\!. 302-iJ, 
18G:3, vii, 234; dircctor Ccnt. Pac 
,n3, :322; v. '27, 199-200, 203, 224, 
R. R., 18GI, vii. 544; mention of, 25:
, 2G7, 284, :-Ji)G, 428. 
vii. 5üI. Cyrus, J., mention of, vii. 637 
Crocker & Co" R. R. COllstruction co., 
vii, 5GG. 
Crockett, Judge J. B., election, etc., 
of, vii. 236. 
Croix, viceroy, offi actions in Cal. 
affairs, I7ü8-82, i. 114, 167) 1';'3, 
I ï7, 183, 192, 207, 307--30, 333-51, 
355-71, 373-83, 426, 443. 
Cronise, hibliog., ii. 298. 
Crosby, the land questioll, vi. 580. 


D 


D'Arcy, J. F., mention of, vii. 353. 
, Dædalus, , V ancou ver's store-ship, i. 
511, 512. 
Dairy-farming. mention of, vii. 55-7. 
Dale, J. E., in \Vilkes' expeJ., iv. 
241. 
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C Dale,' U., S. man-of-war, iv. 302-3; 
v. 429- 
Dalrymple, A., pub, trans!. of Oos- 
tall so's Diario, i. 1;
9. 
Dame, T., vii. 557, 587. 
Dana, Chas, vii. 58G. 
l>,tHa's 'Two Years Before the Mast,' 
iii, 412-13; iv. 139-40. 
'Danaïde,' ,Fr. ship of war, iv. 35, 
95-6, 120. 
Daniels, John, vii. 638. 
, Danube,' ship, wrecked, ii. 5G4. 
l>arrach, 1\1. H., vii. 587. 
Davenport, F. L., in \Yilkes' expedt., 
iv, :!41. 
Da.\-Ülson, B., mention of, vii. IGO. 
Davi<hon, Geo., on Drake's anchor- 
age,- i. 90; surveys of, 1830, vii. 
I :-J7; observatory of, vii. 721. 
Davis, A. C., 18:{6, iv, 141. 
Davis, A. E., vii. 591. 
Davis, Lieut-col B. F., mention of, 
vii. 4G9. 
Davis, H., congress. delegate, 1880, 
vii. 408. 
Davis, H. L., sheriff, 18G4-, vii. 308. 
Davis, J. C., mention of, vi. 20. 
Davis, .M, 0., mayor of Santa Fé, 
1882, vii. 420; manuscript of, i. 56. 
Dawson, J., rancho of, 1t;48, vi. 20; 
men tion of, vii. 76. 
Day, J. G., career, etc., of, vii. 354-8, 
Day, S., vii. 557. 
Daylor, 'V., mention of, vi. 12. 
Deal, Dr, clergyman
 vii. 728. 
Dean, Hon. P., biog., vi. 408. 
Deane, .T., biog" \-ii. 187. 
Debt, state, 1850-75, vi. G05-22; ] 863, 
vii, 306; of San ,Francisco, 1830-6, 
vi. 772-4, 
Dc<lmond, J. P., rancho of, 1848, vi. 
15, 
De Fa
ki, Alex., vii. 585. 
Degrand, P. P. T., R, R, scheme of, 
yii. 510--11. 
Del Norte county, mining in, vi. 3G.3; 
hist. of, vi. 50-1-5; organized, etc., 
]8;37, vii. 442. 
Del Valle, consul, trial, etc., of, vi. 
590, 
Delatield, 
lfaj. R., of court at Fré- 
mont trial, v. 436. 
Delano, A., Liog" vi, 15G; works of, 
vi. 156-7. 
Delano, Columbus, vii. G07. 
Delger, E. F., biog. of, vii. 738. 
Delger, F" vii. 738. 
Della Tone, distr. attorney, vi. 711. 
De Long, F., Liog., vii. 747. 


Democrats, first gathering of, 1849, 
vi. 304; first state convent. of, 
1831, vi. ö48-50; attitude of, vi. 
672; victory of, 1832, vi. 672-3; 
state convention of, 18GO, vii, 258; 
convention of, 1868. vii. :{30; elec- 
tion of, 1879, vii. 408-11; I t;81, vii. 
415-16; 1882, vii. 421-2; Ib84, vii. 
42ü; 18SG, vii. 433-5. ' 
Denman, J., school in S. F., 1851, 
vii. 719. 
Dennis, G., mention of, vii. 95. 
Denny, A. H., biog., vii. G7. 
Dent, L., clel. to con:stit. convention, 
1849, vi. 285. 
Den\Ter, J. 'V., mention of, 1833, VI. 
687; congressman, etc., 1854, VI. 
Gao. 
De Po, Charles, vii. 587. 
De Young, vii. 611. 
Depew, vii. 655. 
Derby, Ed .M., vii. 587. 
Derby, Lieut G. H., on Riley's staff, 
I 84!), vii. 448, 
, Derhy, , ship, hunting expedt., 1807, 
ii. 78; visit of, ii. 84. 
Derussey, Lt Col R. E" of court at 
.Frémont trial, v. 436, 
Deseret, state, 1830, vi. 325. 
Dewees, J., R. R. project of, 1850, 
vii. 515. 
'Diamond,' ship, iv. 346. 
Dia..mond springs, mining at, 1849, 
vi. 333; conflagration at, 185G, vi. 
482. 
Diaz, Bernal, on name Ca!., i. G:J, 
Diaz, 1\1 elchor, expedt. 1540, i. 9. 
Diehl, J., clergyman, vii. 730, 
Dillon, cOll::>ul P., trial, etc" of, vi. 
590. 
Dimmick, K. II" del. to constit. COIl- 
vention, 1849, vi. 28G, 299. 
Diputaeion, at .:\IOllt., 18
2, ii. 451; 
at .Mont., 1824, actions of, ii. 510- 
511; fears of l{ussia, ii. G4S; at S. 
Diego, 1828, iii. 41; at Sta Hár- 
Lara, 18:{0, iii. 99; 1837, iii, 506; 
session, 1834-3, iii. 248-52, 291-2; 
18313, iii. 46U-71 ; 18:19-40, iii. 
584-G, ü02-G; 1842, iv. 
93-ü; 
]843, iv. 3()0; 1844, iv. 409-12; 
1845, iv. 521-2, 531 4; 1846, v. 
G- 
41, 2G3-4; reglamento of, iii. 232- 
5; report on colony, 1834-, iii. 
274-5; actions on miss. affairs, 
1832-4, iii. 313-14, 340-41; elec- 
tion of members, iii.423; iv. 3GO-I; 
contro\Tersy with Gutrerrez, 1836, 
iii. 45:!-7; reorganized by Flore
, 
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184G, v. 321; actions of, 1845, iv. 
497-9; :McNamara scheme, 1845, 
". 218 (for later periods see' Legis- 
lature '), 
'Discovery, , Vancouver's ship, i. 510. 
512, 517, 522, 524. 
'Discovery, , whaler, ii. 293. 
Doak, T. 'V., mention of, vi. 6. 
Doak, J. K., vii. 588. 
Dodge, C. F., mayor of Sonora, etc., 
1849, vi. 470. 
Dodge, H. L., biog., vii. 168. 
Dogtown, mention of, vi. 493. 
Dolger, :F., biog., vii. 18S. 
Dolores, see S. F. miss. 
Dominguez, -, unsuccessful expeùt" 
177G, i, 278. 
Dominguez, 
I., of Cal. junta, 1825-7, 
iii. 3; report on Cal. miss" iii. 109. 
Dominicans, cession of Lower Cal. 
miss. to, i. 192-3. 
Donahue, J., mention of, vii. 95; biog, 
of, vii. 101. 
Donahue, P., biog. etc., of, vii. 95, 
583, 590, 592, GIO. 
Donahue, town, vii. 584:. 
DOlliphan, Gen., at Sta Fé, '\'. 482. 
Donner party, journey anù sufferings, 
1846-7, v. 527-44. 
'Don Quixote,' ship, iii. 4GI, 5G9; iv. 
25, 82, 9;), 224, 512; v. 33. 
Dorr, H. C., an acc't of Capt. E. 
Dorr landing convicts, 1796, i. 
39- 
5-10, 
Dos Pueblos, battle of, iii. 79-81. 
Douglas, D. F., gen. of militia, 1850, 
vi. 319. 
Douglas, Rev. J. W., vii. 727. 
Douglas, Thomas, school of, vii. 717. 
Dowling, P. T., biog., etc" vii" 375. 
Downie ville, a mining cell tre, vi
 3Gl; 
hist. of, vi. 489-90. 
Downey, J. G., nominee for Jieut- 
gov., 1859, vi. 72:
; vetoes bulk- 
head bill, vii. G8:5; biog. of, vii. 279. 
Downing, "V. F., biog., vii. 37. 
Doyle, J. J., vii. 618. 
Doyle, J. T., character, etc" of, vii. 
177. 
Drake bay, probable anchorage of 
Drake, i. 88. 
Drake's ånchorage, indentity of, 1. 
85-8S. 
Drama, vii. 712. 
Drew, H. L., biog., vii. 754. 
Drexel, Sather & Church, mention of, 
vii. IG1. 
'Dromo,' Amer. ship, contraband 
trade, ii. 86. 


Dry creek (Amador co.), mining on, 
vi. 371. 
, Dry Diggings' (see also Placervillc), 
discov. of, 1848, vi. 74-5; yield, vi. 
75. 
Dry-dock, appropriations for, etc., vi. 
629-30. 
Dry town, mention of, vi. 513. 
Dudley, assemblyman, bill of, vii. 
300-1. 
Dudley, \V. L" vii. 588. 
Dunhar, denounces settlers' revolt, 
June Rornance, v. 10\). 
Dunn, J. P., state controller, 1887, 
vii. 434. 
Dunphy, \V., biog" vii. 55. 
Dupre, E., vii. ü68. 
Durant, mention of, vii. 571. 
Durant, H., mention of, vi. 47G, 
Dutch Flat, mining at, vi. 3:55-6; 
trading centre-, etc., vi. 483. 
Dwinelle, J. 'Y., works of, i. 42; 
view8 on Drake's voy., i. 89, !JO; 
pueblo title case, iii. 708; adllress, 
v. GO; Broderick's fun. oration, vi. 
736-7; chairman conven., vii. 31G. 
Dye, J. F., mention of, vi. 17; min- 
ing operation::;, It;48, vi. 71. 


E 


'Eagle.' ship, capture of, ii. 477. 
Earl, John 0., vii. GIO. 
Earthquake in L. Angeles region, i. 
14G; at San Juan Ba.utista, 17U9, Ì. 
559; at S. Diego, 1800, i. 634; 1803, 
ii. lOG; damages by, 180-t, ii. 29; S. 
Francisco, 1807-8, ii. 87, 1
9; at 
Sta Bárbara, 1806, ii., 42, lIB; 
damages by, 1812, ii. 200-1, 3-14, 
347-8, 35G, 358, 3G3
 3G3, 367, 3G8; 
at L. Angeles, 18
7, ii. 5G3; at S. 
Buellaventnra, 1821, ii. 580; 18
7, 
iii. 129, 130; 1836, iii. G70; 183G, 
iv. 77-8; 18GS, vii. GOl-5. 
East Oakland, Fages' exped. at, i. IS;). 
Eastern Extension R. R., subsidy to, 
defeated, vii. 557. 
Eastland, J, G" biog. of, vii. 758. 
Eastland, J. H., gen. of l111litia, 
1830, vi. 319. 
Easton, 'Vendell, biog. of, vii. 69-1. 
Eaton, Ira A., vii. 58G. 
Eaton, It. S., iv. G7l. 
Echeandia, Gov., rule of, 1826--30, 
iii. 31-55, llG-149. 
Echevesta, J. J" regulations for Cal., 
1773, i. 211-15, 317, 333, 40G. 
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Eddy, \V.- 
1., survey made hy, 18-1ü, Eminent domain, right of, vii. :384, 
vi. 194; biog.. vii, 734. 394. 
Edgar, Dr \V. F" biog., vii. 731. Emory, :Major \V. H., mention of, vii. 
Eùucation, state of, 1791-1800, i. 449. 
G4
-4; 1801-10, ii. 19
-3; school Empire City, mentiun of, vi, 51.:1. 
at So Diego, 1813, ii. 343; 18
1-30, Empire gllarll, mention of, vii, 4.);). 
ii. 548-9; school at L. Angeles, Encarnacion Arroyo (see C }>enitellcia 
1817-18, ii. 333; at :Monterey, ii. creek '). 
381-2, ö13; schools founded, 1811- Encino rancho, granted, i. GG2-3. 
20, ii. 4
5, 4
9; school at K J osé, Encino valley, proposell site for miss., 
1821-30, ii. G03; lS
I-30, ii. G78- i. 533. 
80; effurts of l\Iicheltorena, 1844, England, plan to occupy Nootka, i. 
iv. 40
-3; ecclesiastical seminary 503; war with, Cal. coniriLutions, 
at Sta Ines, 18-1-1, iv. 4
3-6; in S. i. 4
7, 544; war with, 1797, i. 5-12; 
F., 1847-8, v. G36; 1833-G, vi. 784; alarm caused by, i. 5-t
-4; peace 
provision made for, etc., 18-19, vi, with, ii. 4; treaty with 
Iex" 18:::'9, 
298-9; appropriations, 18.33-69, vi. iii. 13G; proposed cession of Cal. 
G38-41; the new constit., 1879, to, 1837, iv. lJO-12; projects for 
"ii. 391-3; progress of, 184-7-89, acquiring Cal., iv. 2ûl); schemes 
vii. 7IG-23; of ,Mexicans, vii. 71G; I of 1843, iv. 591-2; speeches for 
first public schoól, 716-17; laws, I annexation to, 18-1G, v. 59-G3; ex- 
vii. 718; funds, etc., 718-19; liter- aggerations in regard to interfer- 
ature, 7
3-G; text books, vii. 738. ence, v. G8-71; commerce with, vii. 
Edwarùs, P. L.: mention of, vi. 3
3, 1
2-3. 
G7I. English, trade with Russians, ii. G3; 
Eggers, C. H., biog., vii. 754. Belcher's visit, 1837-9, iv. 141-7; 
EI Dorado (see' ,Mud springs '). fleet in the Pacific, 1841, iv. 30J; 
El Dorado coÚnty, Indian troubles in, departure from Callao, i\r. :332; 
1830, vi. 319; mining ditches in, vice-consul app't\l, 1842, iv. 3S4; 
18.35, vi. 335; hist. of, vi. 482-3; squadron in Pacific, 18-!G, v. 199; 
name, etc., vii. 439. schemes of, 18-tG, v. 207-15. 
EI Pilar rancho, granted, 1797, i. 717. 'Enterprise,' Amer. ship, ii. 2. 
EI rinole rancho, ii. 5H4. Ercila, A. ::\1., to collect miss. debt in 
EI Hefugio rancho, granteù, 1795, i. ::\Iex., iii, GS2. 
6G:
; holders of, 1809, ii. 11
. ' Erie,' U. S. ship, v. 199, 234, 287. 
EI TllCho rancho, ii. G15. Escalante, expeù. to Ca!. 1 
7G, 1. 
Elder, the 'Phil. It. R. convention, 278. 
1830, vii. 515. Escalante, E. V. de, síndico in 
Iex.
 
Elder, T., mention of, vi. 12. 1820-5, ii. 406, 518, ö:>7. 
Elections, primary, vii. 315-17. Escarpin rancho, ii. Gl:5. 
, Elena,' ship, iv. 159, 170. Eslelles, natives, i. ] 73. 
'Eliza,' Amer. ship, i. 54:5, 70G; iii. lI8. Esp
jo, exped., 1382-3, i. 12. 
, Elizabeth,' ship, v. 58G. E
teva, on treatment of the 'Aguile
,' 
EJizabethtown, mention of, vi. 492. iii. 27. 
Elizondo, Col, to send troops to Cal., Esteves, José, named for Ca!., 1780, 
i, Il7; Ind. exped., 17 G7, i. 48G. i. 379. 
Elk, hprds seen by Anza, i. 28.3. Estill, Senator J. 
L, biog., etc., vi. 
Ellice, E., exhibits in Eng. Cal. gold G5G; quarrel with Broderick, 1832, 
of 18
0, ii. 417. vi. GG9-70; project of. 1833, vi. û7û. 
Ellingwood, N. D., actions in N. Y. Estrada, Serg't, app't'd to Cal., iii. 
against Col Stevenson, v. 510. 23ö. 
Elliott, C" biog., vii. 73G. Estrada, Ignacio, liíndico for Cal., 
Elliott, S. G., vii. 557. 1820, ii. 398. 
Emeric, J" biog., vii. 187-8. Estudillo, J. J" rancho of, 1848, vi. 
Ell1Ígration, by sea, 18-18-9, vi. 127- 10. 
42; overland, 184-9-50, vi, 143-ûl; Etcheharne, P., 
utter awl Suñol cor- 
sufferings of emigrants, vi. 149-55; respondeuce, iv. 129. . " 
routes, vi. 153-8; number of emi- Eureka, hist. of, etc" VI. 503-4; VU. 
grants, vi. 158-9. 589. 
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Eureka mine, vii. G37. 
Eureka and Eel River It. R., vii. 
589. 
, Europa, ' ship, ii. 293. 
, Europe,' ship, iii. 4tH. 
Europe, effcct of gold discov. in Ca!., 
1848-9, vi. 12-1. 
Evans, Col G. E., mention of, vii. 
46U. 
Evans, Rich. S" i. G9 et seq. 
Execu tion, pu ùlic, first in 0al., 1777, 
i. gIG. 
Expedition
, hist. of, I320-17G9, i. 1- 
23; first from S. Diego to ,Monterey 
& S. F., i. J.!0-G3; 
ta Clara, Ala- 
lUeda, and Contra Costa counties, 
first explore to, i. 184-7; Anza's 
first, i. 
:W-4; voy. of Perez to N. 
coast, i. 2"27-9; northern explora- 
tions, ] 773, i. 240-ö8; Anza's, 1775- 
G, i. 237-73; Garces, 273-8, of Bo- 
dega and Artega, 1779, i. 3:!9; to 
punish Yumas, 1781-2, i. 367-71; 
to open routes, 1783-5, i. 434-3; 
:Malaspina's, I789-UI, i. 4,90-1; in- 
land explorations, lROG-IO, ii. 4-
- 
57; explor, of S. Joaquin and Sac- 
ramento, ISll, ii. 321-3; of Sola's, 
1813, ii. 3
G; to the north, 1821, ii. 
443-9; S. Argüello, 1823, ii. 506-7, 
Capt. J osé l{,omero, 1823, ii. 507-9; 
'Vakes' visit, 1841, iv. 240-8, 
Explorations. See expeds. 
Exports, quicksilver, 185G, vii. II 6, 
120; cereals, 183G-81, vii. 116-2:l; 
volume, etc" I 849-5G, vii. 117; 
treasure, 1848-81, vii. 118-20; effect 
of civil war on, vii. II9; of railroads, 
vii. 119; details and distribution of, 
vii. 119-23; in 1884, vii. 44"2-3. 
Express companies, vii. 149-51. 
Eyre, :Major E. E., mention of, VIl. 
469. 


F 


, Facio,' ship, iii. 3G3. 
Fages, gov., rule of, 1782-91, i. 383- 
480. . 
Fagoaga, F., of Cal. junta in l\lex., 
1813-7, iii. 3. 
J'air, James G., vii. 591, Gi6. 
:Fair, L. D., trial of, 1871, vii. 216. 
Fairfax, C. S., hiog., vi. ö82, 
Fairfield, founding, etc., of, vi. 499. 
Fall, J. C., vii. 58G. 
, Fama,' ship, iv, 303. 
Farias, V. G., !\lex. vice-pres., in col- 
ony scheme, iii. 259, 2ô3-4. l 


Farley, J. T., senator, 1878, vii. 431- 

; biog., vii. 431-2. 
Farmers' Protective Union league, 
men tion of, vii. 65-G. 
Farmington, mention of, vi. 513. 
Farnham, life and adventures, iv. 
157. 
Farralones, explored, ii. 84; sealers 
left at, 1810, ii. 93. 
Farrington, !\liss R., school at Grass 
Valley, 1851, vii. 718. 
Fauntleroy, Col T. T., in command, 
1857, vii. 472. 
, Favol'ita,' explore ship, i. 329, 444. 
Fay, C. T., candidate for gov., vii. 
3
4-5; biog" vii. 324. 
Fay, John, vii. G38, 
Fayerweather, A. H., signed memo. 
rial in Honolulu, 1836, iv. 14l. 
Feather river, mining on, 1848, vi. 
G9-71; I 830-G, vi. 361-:t 
Federal constitution, ratification of, 
1825, iii. 2, 7-8. 
Felix rancho, ii. 353. 
Feliz, }
., mention of, vi. 509, 
Fellow brothers, mention of, vii. 654. 
Felton, J. B" vii. 317, 580, 587. 
Ferguson, mention of, vii. G37-8; 
school at Sacramento, vii. 717. 
Ferguson, Col D., mention of, vii. 
469. 
Ferguson, 'V. I., duel with Johnston, 
etc" 1838, vi. G99, 729. 
Fernando VII., received Ca!. alle- 
giance, 1809, ii. 87-8; return of, 
celebrated, 18J4, ii. 203; accepts 
liùeral constitution, ii. 264. 
Ferrel, congressman, mention of, vii. 
G22. 
Field, J. G., assist sec, to constit. 
convention, 1849, vi. 290. 
Field, S. J., supr. judge, 1838, vi. 
714; election, etc., of, 1837, vii. 
221-2; the act of 1831, vii. 22G-7, 
231; chief justice, 1859, vii, 227; 
decisions of, vii. 227-30; biog., vii. 
227. 
Fields, Timothy, vii. G38. 
Fias, varieties, etc., of, vii. 42-3. 
Figueroa, gov., rule of, 183
-5, HI. 
240-69. 
Figueroa, Francisco Garda, made 
copy of Palou's Noticias, 1790, i. 
419. 
Finance (see also Revenue), provin- 
cial, 1791-1800, i. G:29-30; of Mont. 
rlist. 1803, i. 684-5; statistics, ] 801- 
]0, ii. 186-9; 18
1-30, ii. G70-1; 
affairs, 1829-30, iii. 8G; economic 
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measure
 of l\licheltor
na, iv. 358; rumors of plots, ] 818, ii. 290-1; 
troubles, ] 8-!4, i v. 401-2; the Val- ports opened, I 8:!7, iii. 127; schemes 
ton scheme, 184G, v. 33'2; truubles, of encroachment, iii. 3ml-401; rev- 
18-17, v. 4:
5. olution, I 83G---l0, iv. 107 8, atti- 
}'irst California Guard, see national tuùe of <lif. classes, iv. 109; Frcnch 
guarùs. relations, iv. 110, 2GI-2; rumored 
Fir

 Congregationv.l church of S. F., cess. of Cal. to J
ng., iv. ] 10- 12; 
,vu. 7'27. . plans of foreign nations, iv. 2,JG; 
FIr?
 Presbyterlan church of S. F., foreign opinions, 2;5G-
; Briti:sh 
vn. 727. projects, 2()0-1; Am,er. immigra- 
'
irst S,teamship l}ioneers,' vi. 130. tion, 1843, iv, :i7!J-81; Eng. col- 
FIsh, Clm tOll B., vii. G07. on ization, i v. :182-3, 4:í I; annexa- 
:Fisheries, vii. 81-3, tion schemes, 1844, iv. 440; comaI- 
:Fitch, H. D., rancho, etc., of, vi. 21. lates, 184;), iv. 589-UO; ] 8-!G-8, v, 
Fitche, H. S" mention of, vi. 478. G14-15; British schcmes, 591-2; of 
:Flag, change of, I8:!:!, ii. 458-9. the U. S., 594:-8; impending war, 
Fletcher, Ueo., vii. 590. GOO-3; Larkin as U, S, a(rent, 184G, 
:Flint, ,'Y., mention of, vi. 698-9; v. 54-G; fears of invaHio
 of Eng" 
biog., vi. 609; remarks on Broder- v. 57; of France anù U. H., v. 59- 
ick, vi. 733. G3; Eng. interference, G8-71. 
C Flora,' ship, ii. 202, 2G8. Foreman, Col F., mention of, vii. 
}i
lood, James C., mention of, vii. 591, 4G9. 
GiG; pres. Nevada bank, vii. G79. Forest City, mention of, vi. 361, 400. 
Flood, O'Brien, Mackay, and Fair, Forest Hill, growth of, vi. 48a. 
bona.nza firm, vii. G7G-80. Forests, vii. 73-8. 
Florence, T. B" the Phil. R. R. con- Forman, C., biog., vii. 754. 
vention, 1830, vii 51G. Forney, J. 'Y., remarks 011 BroJerick, 
Flores, viceroy, instructions to suc- etc., 187
.l, vi. 737. 
cessor, Í. 448-9. Forster, Juan, manuscript of, i. 5û. 
,Flour, export of, 1834:.-81, vii. IIG-23. .Fort Bridger, Donner party at, IS-!G, 
Flouring-mills, vii. 84:. v. 531. 
:Flumillg, vii. 77. Fort Jones, mention of, vi. 493. 
'Flying Fish,' U. S. explore ship, iv. Fort Leavenworth, ,Morlllon hattle at, 
24:3. f V. 478. 
Folsom, <;ap
. J. L., ,the gold, dis

v., Fort
ficatioI?-s" apl'ropriations for, 
1848, VI. 5,3; mentIOll of, VI. 2G..>-7, 18.>4-G, Vi. G31. 
48,); at San Fr. 1849, vii. 4ð3. Foster, S, G., del. to constit. conven- 
Foh-:om, founded, etc., 1833, vi. 485. tion, IS4U, vi. 28ß. 
Foote, H. 
" candidate for senate, Foster bar, mining on, 1848, vi. 72. 
183ß, vi. G97. Foundries, vii. 94. 
Forbes, A" 'Rist. of Ca!.,' iv. 151-2; I Fowler, L. C., vii. 582. 
mention, vii. 63G. I Fowler and Cowie, murder of, v. IGO-2. 
Forbes, A. B., vii. 604; biog. of, vii. I France, war with, 1838, iii. ;572, 5g2; 
186. I projects for acquiring Ca!., iv. 2GI; 
Forbestown, mention of, vi. 3GI, 4
n. I annexation hy, 18-!G, V. 59-G3. 
Forderer, J. F., biog., vii. 749. 1 1 ,Franciscans, work uf, 13
0-1
00, i. 
Foreign relations, fear of Russians, i. 11; consulted abt C
l. miSS., 1. l.l
; 
112; isolation of Ca!. 427; war transfer L. Cal. mISS. to Domull- 
contributions, 427-8; visit of La cans, i. 19:!-3; tir
t annual. report, 
Perouse, 428-32; fears of English, 1773, i. 198-20
: troubles WIt
 gO\'." 
i. 503, English visit 1792--4 i. 510- i. 235-G; serVIce as chaplams, 1. 
513, 517-29; foreign ves
els, i. 2.t0-};.policyof, 1776-:-7, i. :!.
9-:


; 
515-IG' war with France 1793 i. adnllIllstrative macInnes, n. l(j..>; 
537; foreign vessels, i. 537-9; g,uanlialls, ,1800-1
? ii. lY
-G; poli- 
war with Engl. 1797, i. 5-12-4; tI,C ,generos

y..?f, 11. 43ö-8; em1 of 
war with Ru
sia, i. 54
; .,ports , reglln
, 
83
: n.I:. G8
:) _ ._ 
clo:;ed to foreIgners, 180..>, 11. 31; Franklm, shl};, lH. },>-1:, .")
J9, 16J. 
complaints against Americans, ii. Freeman, D., b
og. of, 
n. 
")l' 
3
; Cal. neutrality, 1812, ii. 273; Freeport, mentIOn of, VI. 48.>. 
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Freeport Railroad company, organ- 620-3, G28-9, G33-4, G38-4J, 
ized, etc., 18ü3, vii. 5;)9-40. 6GO, 6G5; duties of, ii. 400-2; 
Frémollt, J. C., controversy with autobiography of, 1817, ii. 403-4; 
Stockton and Kearny, 1847, v. violence to. ii. 488; at 
. F. Solano, 
4lJ-GS; first and second expedt., 18
4-30, ii. 50;;; troubles with, 
184
-4, iv. 434-44; campaign of, I8:!!, ii. 5IG-18; liberality of, ii. 
1846, v. 169-86; assumes civil govt, 5G2; protest agains't land grant" 
etc., 1847, vi, 239-GO; U. S. senator, ii, 5GG; list of deaths, 1821-30, ii. 
1849, vi. 311; the l\lariposa claim, G3.); refuse allegiance, 1825-30; iii. 
vi. 5ßI; vii. 642-GG; bill introå by, 16-19, 87-9; flight of Ripoll amI 
1830, vi. 538; vii, 518; map of, vii. Altimira, 1828, iii. 93-4; at 
ta. 
514. lues, 18:!1-40, ii. 581; iii. GG!. 
Frémont, town, mention of, vi. 498. Friedlander, J., vii. 583. 
French, P, H" mention of, vi. 323. Frisbie, John ß" vii. 582, 583. 
French, treatment of, iv, 1]0. Frohling, J., mention of, vii. 49. 
French corral, mention of, vi. 48G. Frontier, plots on, 1837, iii. 5]5-16. 
French war, contributions of Ca!., i. :Fruit-growiug, development of, vii. 3; 
535-G. advantages for, etc., vii. :38-9; hiRt. 
Fresno qity, mention of, vi. 517, of, vii, 39-41; apples, vii. 40-1; 
Fresno county, hist. of, vi. 5IG-17; peaches, vii, 41; pears, vii. 41; 
organized, etc., 185G, vii. 441. apricots, vii. 41; prunes, vii. 41, 741j; 
Friars, at S. Carlos, 1770-1840, i. 171, citrus fruits, vii. 42; figs, vii. 42-:3; 
ii. 14G, G16; iii. G79; list of, 1771, almonds and nuts, vii. 4:3; olives, 
i. 17:3-4; 1801-10, ii. 158-GO; con- vii. 43; strawberries, vii. 43; viti. 
tro\'ersies with, i. 401-8; ii. IG2-;3; culture, vii. 43-50, 744; raisins, vii. 
at Purissí mia, ] '7 8G-9, i. 425; 1791- 745-G. 
1800, i. G'75; 1801-10, ii. 123; 1811- Fruit-packing, vii, 8G, 742-G. 
20, ii. 366, 580; at S. Diego, 1784- Fry, J. D., postal agent, 1837, VI. 
1840, i. 435, G54-5; ii. 107, 345, I 711; biog. of, vii. G8l. 
531; iii. G19; at S, Juan Cap., I Fueros, with Fages' expedt., 1781, 1. 
1776-1840, i. 458, G57; ii. llO, 348; I 3Gû. 
iii. G25; at S. Gabriel, i. 439; ii. Fulweiler, John, vii. 631. 
ll3-14, 335, 5G7; iii. G41; at S. :Furniture, manu fact. of, vii. 90. 
Buenaventura, 1771-1840, i. 466, ,Fur trade, plans for, i. 439-41; skins 
674; ii. 366, 578; iii. G38; in :l\1ont. collecteJ, 441, failure of, 442-:
; 
<list, 1771-80, i. 4G9; 1791-1800, i. contraband trade, 1803, ii. 1:!-13; 
G85-G, GS8-9; at S. F., 1771-1840, O'Cain's expedt., 1804-, ii. 25-G; 
i. 473-4, 712, 722; ii. 131, 375, 593; \Vinship's expeJt" ii. 39-40; Russ, 
iii. 713; arrivals and departures, exped't's, 1810-11, ii. 82; otter 
1791-1800, i. 575-77; charges hunting, 1810-11, ii. 93-G, 494, G48; 
against; i. 589-94; at 8ta Bárbara, catch of, 18] I, ii. 93; decrease of. 
1791-1840, i. G72-3; ii. 121, 3G4, ii, 420; of L, Arguello, ii. 520-2; 
576; iii. 63G; troubles of, 1802-3, statistics, ii. G33-3; Arguello's con- 
ii. 6-7; S. Luis Rey, ii. lOS, 346; tract, ii, G4.J; Cooper's contracts, 
iii. G21-2; S. Fernando, ii. 115-1 f i, 1824-G, iii. 119-20; importance of, 
357; iii. 645; at Sta Clara, 1801- 183]-5, iii. 374; arrangement with 
40; ii. 137, 377, 600; iii. 72G; at H. B. Co., iv. 213. 
S. J osé, ii. 137; iii. 72:3-4 ; at S, L. 
Obispo, ii. 148, 384, G18; iii. 680-1; 
at S. 
liguel, ii. 149, 384, G20; iii. 
683; at S. Antonio, ii. 151, 385. 
621; at Soledad, ii. 152, 385; iii. 
G88; at S. Juan Bautista, ii. 153, 38G, 
623; iii. 6HI; at Sta Cruz, 1801-40, 
ii. 154, 387, G25; iii. G93; remissness 
of, ii. I G I; orders to, ii. I G3; loy- 
alty of, 18IG-17, ii. 219; at S. 
Rafael, 1817-20, ii. a3û; at miss., 
1811-20, ii. 375; 184G-8, v. G19, 


G 


'Gaceta de :Mexico,' i, 39. 
Gallagher, M., suit of, vii. 242-3. 
Gallatin, Albert, vii. 187. 
Galvez, viceroy, om actions in CaI. 
affairs, ]781-3, i, 393-404, 449; 
death, 448. 
Galvez, José de, visitador-gen" Cal. 
affairs, 17G9-84, i. II 3-23, I 28-3G, 
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134, 133, 158, IG7, 171, 173, IHO, HJ2, Gird, R., hiog., vii. 2:1- 
2
5, 231, 307, 318, 330, 335, 373, CHa:ss, manufact. of
 vii. D9. 
421-2, 474, 486, G71. G-IeesoIl, 'V., 'Hi:st. Catlt. Church,' i. 
Gambling, 1icen
c( I, 1830, vi. 607; 43-4, 233. 
prevalence of, vii. 711-12. Glover, \\ Ill, school com., vii. 7)G-17. 
G-an:
el, A., vii. 58.3. Gloves, manufact., etc., of, vii. 92. 
Garcia, Col A., app't'd gov. Cal., Glue, factories, vii, 92. 
1829, iii. 54, 181, 182. Goat island, R. R. terminus, vii. G02. 
Garcia, CowIe D., of Cal. junta in Goats
 herding, etc., of, vii. GO-I. 
l\1ex., 182.)-7, iii. 3; in colony Godoy, caused :1\Iala,
pina's imprison- 
scheme, iii. 2G3; report on Cal. ment in Spain, I7!).), i. 492. 
affairs, 1843, iv. 523-G. Gold discoveretl, 1820, ii. 417; ]842, 
Garijo, A, P., guardian in :1\Iex., om iv. 296-7; 18-18, vi, 32-4); effect of 
acts, 1809- 23, ii. 89, IG5, un, 398, discov.,] 84-8-9, vi. II 0-23, vii. 
û57. 102-7; extent of region, 1848-9, vi. 
Garland, ,Yo D" hiog" vii. 18.3-6. 331. 
Garratt, 'V. T., biog., etc., vii. 97, Gold Bluff, excitement of, 1850-1, vi. 
748. 3G4. 
Garrison, C, K., mayor of S. F., vi. 766. Gold Hill J\Iining Co., vii. 658. 
Garrison, \Y m R., vii. GGS. 'Gold Hind,' Drake's ship, i. 81. 
Gas, natural, vii. G62. 'Gold Regions of California,' vi. lI8. 
Gasol, Juan, guardian, om acts, 1801- 'Golovnin.' ship, ii, G42, 644, G49. 
22, ii. 3, 4)-2, )G5, G57. Gomara, 'Hist. Coronado,' i. ]08, 
Gause, A., vii, GIO. Gomez, (P.), pres. Dom., 1791, i. 484. 
Gavilan peak, Frémont at, ] 84G, vii. 18. Gomez., V., the Panoche Grande 
Geary, J, 'V., pres. of council, etc., claim, vi. 5G1. 
)84-9-30, vi. 212-18; biog., vi. 213; Gonzalez, lieut-gov. L. Cal., 1769, i. 
post
naster, etc., at S. F" vi. 280- 1 172. 
I; chairman TIrst democr. conven- 'Good Hope,' ship, ordered confis- 
tion, 1849, vi. :{04; candidate for cated, ii. 284. 
gov., ]849, vi. 303; candidate for Goodall, Capt. C" bequest of, vii. 721. 
U. S. senate, 18.!!), vi. 311. Gordon, :M. 'Y., member of legisl., 
Genoa, stage line to, 1857, vii. 541. 183!, vi. G8:.?; hill in trod. by, vi. 
Geographical ta.hle, places bet. S. G84. 
Diego and S. F., i. 142-G. Gordon, 'Y., mention of, vi. 17. 
Geology, vii. G3G. Gorham, G. u., candidate for gov., 
George, H., the land question, VI. vii. 323; biog., vii. 323. 
580; hio
., etc" of, vii. 417. Gorraez, José, of junta in :Mex., 
C George Henry,' ship, iv. 395. Serra's suggestions submitted to, i. 
Georgetown, a mining centre, 1849, 209, 211. 
vi. 354; mention of, vi. 482. Gould & Curry 
Iining co., vii. GG7; 
Germain, Eugene, biog. of, vii. 188. stocks of, \yii. G71. 
Gerry, S., mention of, vii, 454. Goverllmcnt
 mil. reglamento, i. 317- 
Geysers, location, etc., of, vii. GG4. 19, :-m3-8; reforms, i. 318; condi- 
Gh'irarùelli, D", biog. of, vii. 101. tion, 1791,-1800,. i. ..G37-8; 
i
ht of 
Gibson, quartermaster at Ft Point, represen. In Spam, 11. 190; CIVIl and 
lS61, vii. 4G4-5. crim. cases, ii. ]91; authority of 
Gila river, Anza's exped. at, i. 221, ruler, ii. 675. 
2GO. Gower, I. T., vii. 641. 
Gilbert, E., mention of, vi. 279; del. Goya, R. :1\1. dc, supplies for Cal., 
to constit, convention, 18!9, vi. 286; 177G-85, i. 630. 
nominee for congress, 18-19, vi. 3ù4; Graham, :l\Iaj. J. D" of court at Fré- 
represent. in cong., vi. 306. mont trial,. V. 456.. , 
Gillespie, Lt A. H., meets Frémont, Graham, 1\la]or L. P., In south. ÙIst, 
184-G, v. 2-1. 18-18-9, vii. 446, 448. 
Gilliam, A. 1\1., consul at S. F., 18!!, Graham affair, 1840-2, iv:. ]-41. 
iv. 450. Grain supply, plans for,. 1. 3
0-12. 
Gilroy, J., mention of, vi. 6. Grangers' Bank of CalIforma, organ- 
Gilroy, town, mention of, vi. 525. ized, 1874, vii. üG. 
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Grangers' Business Association, or-I Gutierrez, of junta in ::\fex., i. 209. 
ganized, 1875, vii. G5, 67; opera- Guzman, Diego de, exved., 153:
, i. 6. 
tions, etc., vii. G3. Guzman, J. 1\1., guarùian for Cal. 
Grant, Joseph, vii. GG8. miss., 18
0, ii. G57. 
Grapes (see also Viticulture), varie- Guzman, N uno de, in Sinaloa, expeù., 
tie:;; of, vii. 43-4; cultivation, etc., i. 3-5. 
of, vii 4-:1:-G. Gwin, 'V. M., mention of, vi. 279; del. 
Grass Valley, gold ore found at, 1R50, to cons tit. convention, 1849, vi. 
vi. 3;'jß; quartz mining at, vi. 35G- 286-7, 291-2, 29
-300; U. S. sena- 
7; mining yield, 1850-G4, vi. 357; tor, 18!9, vi. :n I; character, etc., 
hist. of, vi. 470-2. 311-1
; conference with Calhoun, 
Gray, Geo., vii. 588. etc., 1850, vi. 312-3; efforts in cong" 
Gray
 Geo. E., vii. 568. 1850-1, vi. 538-9; bill introll. by, 
Gray, N., biog" vii. 731. 183
, vi. 572; chairman of corn., 
Gray, I{,8v. T. 1!'., vii. 729. 1831-3, vi. 629--30, 6:
3-4; lanù bills, 
Gr'ayson, town, mention of, vi. 514. etc., of, vi. 634-5, 638-9; demo 
Great Salt lake, 
fedediah Smith's leader, 1851-GO, vi. G--t9-739; policy 
party at, iii. 157; emigrants 011 the, of, vi. G53-5; vii. 518-19; the mint 
1849, vi. 151-2. question, vi. 6G7-8; ',Memoirs,' vi. 
Greeley, H., on the Cal. gold fever, Uô7-8; speech, etc., of. 1859, vii. 
18-:1:8: vi. 119; on mining, vii. 6:
9. 258-GO; treachery of, vii. 265, 
73- 
Green, Hpnator, mention of, vi. 315. 4; R. R. bill of, 1835, vii. 524-6. 
Green, E" at ,Mormon island, 1848, Gypsum, vii. UG2. 
vi. 49. 
Green, T. J., gen. of militia, 1850, vi. 
319. 
Greenhow, History of Oregon, ii. G5, 
II 5, 135, 299, 509. 
Greenwood, a mining centre, 1849, vi. 
353-4; mention of, vi, 482. 
Gregg, J., exped., etc., of, vi. 501-2. 
Gregory, E, J" hiog. of, vii. 188. 
Grewell, Senator, mention of, vi. G8G. 
(jriffith, G., vii. GG4. 
Grigsby-Ide co., journey to Cal., 1845, 
iv. 578-81. 
Grimes, E., memher of legis!. council, 
1847, vi. 260. 
Gross, F. 'V" clerk of supr. court, 
1880, vii. 408. 
Guadalu pe Hidalgo, treaty of, v 
 590- 
2. vi "ß'J 
Gu
pos: Înds, Vallejo's fight with, iv. 
71; treaty with, iv. 72. 
Guerra, De la, del. to constit. conven- 
tion, 1849, vi. 285; chairman of com. 
on counties, 1850, vi. 317. 
Guilitoy, In(1. tribe, treaty with, 1836, 
iv. 71. 
Guilbert, E. D., theory of name Cal., 
i. GG. 
Guilez, J osé, procurac1or for Cal. 
miss., 1809-10, ii. IGG. 
Gllilucos, Ind. tribe, iv. 72. 
Guio, J osé de, expe(1. of, 1789, i. 490. 
Gully, Lieut S. L., of :l\Iormon bat.: 
v. 477, 483. 
Guruceta, R" com, of 11ex. fleet, 
mutiny against, 1824-5, iii, 25. 


H 


Habilitado, duties of, i. 335; iii. 60; 
trouhles with, i. 39G-7; works of, 
1791-1800, i. 6:31-2. 
Habilitacion, general, office of, 1811- 
20, ii. 421-2, 
Hager, J, S., U. S. senator, vii. 3G6; 
biog., vii. 3G6-7; mention of, vii, 609. 
Haight, H. H" gov" 18G7, vii, 323-(); 
administ. of
 vii. 363; biog., vii. 7f>O, 
Haile, 1. C., senator, 1856, vi. 6U8; 
biog" vi. G99. 
Haines, J. 'V., mention of, vii. 77, 
Hale, Edward E" name of Cal., i. 6G; 
Early maps of Amer., i. 88. 
Hale, .J ames E., vii. 53G. 
Hale, J. P., hiog" vii. 741. 
Hale & Norcross, vii. 67 L 
Hall, 'Hi
t. San J osé,' i. 44, 312, 339, 
479. 
Hall, attorney, mention of, vi. 323. 
Hall, A. J" biog. of, vii. 186. 
Hall, A, 'V., vii, 589. 
Han, C. V., biog. of, vii. 735. 
Hall, Rev. J. G., vii. 759. 
HaB, Nelson, 183G, iv. 141. 
Halleck, H. '\T., del. to constit. con- 
vention, 1849, vi. 285; candidate for 
the U. S. sen., 1849, vi. 311; rep't 
on 
lex. grants, 184H, vi. 536-7; on 
Riley's staff, ] 84-!), vii. 448; ,gen, of 
state militia, ] 861-5, vii. 4G8, 472; 
mention of, vii. 656. 
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Halley, Cent. Year Book of Alameda Hartt, 
L D., vii. G17. 
co., i. 7(J7. Haskin, D. ('., vii. 582. 
Hallidie, A. S" mention of, vii. 96. Haskell, D, H" vii. 5GO. 
Halman, Mrs G. c., vii. 717. Hastings, L. \V., company to Ca1., 
Hamilton, U. S., hiog. of, vii. 634. 184:
-5, iv. 389-Ú::?, 58,:>-6; 'Emi- 
Ha-milton, Lieut J., mention of, vii. grant's Guide,' i\". 39û-9; mcntion 
283, 4()H; instructor militia, vii, 4G8. of, vi. 18; del. to COIlS tit. conven- 
Hamilton, village, mention of, vi. 4UO, tiOH, 1849, vi. 28G, 
9
-3, 

8-9, 
Hammond, R, }>" collector of customs, Hastings, S. C., election, C'tc., of, I 
50, 
1853, vi. 673-4; mention of, vii. 585, vii. 2
0; Liog. of, vii. 2
4: chief ju
- 
633. tice, 18-1-9, vi. ;
14; com. on R. R., 
Hamp 'Villiams, The, mine, vii. G40. vii. G04; gift of, vii. 7
0. 
Hangtown, 
ee Dry Diggings and Hatch, A. T., Liog" vii. i43. 
'Placerville.' Hann, H. P., senator, 1839, vi. 737-8. 
Hanks, Harry G., vii. 644. Ha\'ilah, town, vi, 518, G40. 
Haraszthy, A" vÌ!Úcult., vii. 44-9; Hawaiian islaIHls, effect of the gold 
hive:., vii. 743, discov., 1848, vi. Ill; commerce 
C Harbinger,' ship, ii, 93. with, vii. 12::?-3. 
Hardie, 
lajor: at Santa Fé, 1847, vii. Hawes, H., prefect of council, 184-9, 
432. vi. 213; s
nator, 183G, vi. G98; 
Hardy, T. 1\1., rancho of, 1848, vi. 17. biog" ,-i. G9!). 
Harman, J. E., coùe commissioner, Hawley, 'Villiam, vii. 586. 
vii. 249. Hayes, B., LiLliog, of, i. 44; emi- 
Harmon, A. K. P., vii. 720. grant notes, i. ö36; claimant for 
Harmon, Rev. S. S., missionary, vii. rancho S. Bernanlino, iv. G33. 
7:
0. Hayes, F. B., vii. 607. 
Haro ßros and Berreyesa, murder of, Hayes, John, hiog. of, vii, G34. 
v. ]71-4. Hays, J. C., sheriff, 1830, ,-i. 217; 
Harriman, ,Yo D" elerk of surr. court, surveyor-gen,,] 85
, vi, G; 4. 
18(j3, vii. 30!. Haymaker, E., vii. G17. 
Harrington, Rev. Joseph, vii. 7
9. Haymond, C., Liog. of, vii. 249; men- 
Harris, miner, \Tii. G30. tion of, vii. 631. 
Harris, A., contract awarùed to, 1847, Hayomi, Ind. tribe, iv. 363. 
vi. 128. Hayward, Al vinza, vii. G73-4. 
Harris, D. D., vii. 587. Hayward, '\
illiam, vii. 587. 
Harris, S. R., mayor of San Fran- Hayward mine, vii. 641. 
cisco, 1852, vi. 762; biog., vi. Hazard, H. '1'., Liog, of, vii. 739. 
7G2-3. 'Hazard,' Amer. ship, ii, 17, 
l, 24-5. 
Harrison, E. H" vii, 7"27, Hazelton, ,Yo P., vii. 717. 
Hart, :Miss, school at 
ac., 18.:)0, vii. lIealdsburg, mention of, \-i. 50<3. 
717. Health of miners, vii. 703-4; death 
Hart, A. I...., attorney-gen" 1880, vii. rate, vii. 704. 
408. Heard, Judge, decision of, vii. 239. 
Hart, 'V. H. H., att0rney-geu., 188i, Hearst, G., senator, 1886, vii. 4:n-2, 
\-ii. 434; biog., vii. 435. biog., vii, 681. 
Harte, BJ'et, works of, vii. 724. Heath, hill of, 18S.3, vii. 427 -B. 
Hartley, H. B.: defeat of, 1865, vii. Heath, R., biog., vii. 73-1. 
319. HeLrew church, vii. 7"29. 
Hartley, Sir Henry, quartz mill of, Hebrews, societies of, vii. 706. 
vii. 638. Hecox, A. A., vi. 31 i. 
Hartwell, 'V., interpreter to constit. Heintzleman, 
layor K P., at San 
convention, 1849, vi. 290. Diego, 1849, vii. 44-8. 
Hartson, nomine for congr. 1868, vii. 'Hclena,' ship, ii. G4-8. 
331. Hemp, culture introduced, i. 717; cul- 
Hartson, assemblyman, report of, vii. ture at L. Angeles, ii. !)O; gov't en- 
301. couragement to, ii. J ';R; progress 
H<trtson, C., vii. 58û. made, J80::?-4, ii. 178
 f?,hipmcnt
, 
Hartstein, Lieut H. J., in Wilkes' 180
-10, ii. 179-80; failure of, ii. 
exped., iv. 241. 181. 
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Hempstead, C., superin't of mint, Hinman, L. A., vii. 590. 
187.3, vi. 711. Hinton, 'Hanù book of Arizona,' Í. 
Hemp
tea.d, U. H., Ir..ention of, ,-i. GS7. 239. 
Henderson, J. 'V., vii. 61i. Hitchcock, Dr, mention of, vii. 720. 
HCIHlricl\:s, ,Yo C., secr. of state, Hitchcock, Gen. E. A., vi. 594-5; 
1887, vii. 434. commands Pac. ùivi:5Ïon, 1831, vii. 
Henley, Barclay, vi. 674. 438-60; relieved, 1854, vii. 4G2; in 
Henley, T. H" candidate for U. S. command, 1851, vii. 471-2. 
senate, 18-t9, vi. 311. Hittell, J. S" works of, i, 10, 44, 90, 
Henley, T, J., postmaster-gen., 18.33, 158, 18G, 190, G44; viev
,'s on the 
vi. 674; biog., vi. G74; sU]Jerin't of lana question
 vi. 579-80. 
Ind. affairs, 1857, vi. ';ll; vii. 493; Hobbs, U. S., biog. of, vii. 101. 
measures, etc., of, vii. 490-2. Hodge, Ira, vii. 6
1. 
Henriques, Dén-id, vii. 6G8. Hoffman, Judge, 0., election, etc., of, 
Henshaw, H. 'V., 'Notes on Cahrillos' vii. 238; decision of, 1859, vii. 
voyage, , i. G9. 242-3. 
Herbert, P. T., congressman, etc., Hoge, J, P., chairman of constit. con- 
1854, vi. G90. vention, 18i8, vii. 375; biog., vii. 
'Hermosa J\lexicana,' ship, ii. 215, 375. 
282. Hoitt, I. G., sup't of puhlic instruct., 
Hermosillo, captured hy Raousset, 18.87, vii. 434; biog., vii. 434-5. 
1852, vi. 588. Holhrook, C., biog., vii. 754, 
Herold, A., biog., 434. Holden, E. S., the S. F. R. R. con- 
, Heros,' }
r. ship, ii. G30; iii. 128-30. vention, 1859, vii. 543; mention of, 
Heros, biog. of, vii. 737. vii. 537, 588. 
Herrera, acc't of Cabrillos' voy., i. Holiyomi, Iwl. tribe, iv. 3G3, 
G9 et seq, Hollister's 'Life of Colfax,' vii. fi70. 
Herrera, Pres., reception of :Michel- Hollister, mention of, vi. 5::4. 
torena, iv. fi13; receives Ca1. vote, Holmes, A., mention of, vii. 719-
O. 
1845, iv. 533; app'ts Pico gov. of Holmes, E. H" vii. 7::0. 
Ca1., v. 40-1. Holmes, H. T., biog. of, vii, G35, 746. 
Hester, J lltlge, decision, etc., vi. 323-4. Hondiu's, map of, Í. 88 et seq. 
Heydellfeldt, Judge S., election, etc., Honey, product, etc., vii, G2. 
of, 1832, vii. 220-1; member stock Honolulu, Sutter at, iv. 126; Bran- 
board, vii. 6G8. nan's colony at, v. 549. 
Hicks, fortune made hy, vi. 192. Hoodlum, origin of name, vii. 708. 
Hides, trade in, regulations, 1821-30, Hope, T. F., biog., vii. 747. 
ii. 6G8-9; annual shipment, iii. G4I; Hopkins, O. T., vÏ1. nOR 
business in, vii. 91. Hopkins, E. 'Y., vii. 599. 
Hiester, A. C., vii. G74. Hopkins, 11., R. R. affairs, vii. 544, 
Higby, 'V., congressman, 18G3, vii. 549; biog., etc., vii, 5:13, 54ö; men- 
304. tioll of, die 599, G12; death of, vii. 
Higgins, \Vm L., member stock GI8; residence of, vii. G24, 
hoard, vii. GG8. Hopkins, R. C., the land question, 
Higuera, N" yi, 19. vi. 580. 
Hijar and Padre's colony, hist. of, iii. Hopkins, T., treas. S. P. R. R., etc" 
259-81. vÏiw G32-3. 
Hijosa, Francisco, supplies for Cal., Hopland, village, mention of, vi. 509. 
1793-1800, i. G30-1. Hoppe, C. D., mention of, vi. 18. 
Hill, Rev" church at Nevada City, Hops, cultivation of, vii. 35-G. 
vii. 729. Horn, B. C., vii. 587. 
Hill, D. T., of Bartleson party, iv. Horner, J. 
r., at San José, 1848, 
269. vi. 9. 
Hill's ferry, mention of, vi. 514. Horses, Spanish, vii. 57; breeding, 
Hillegass, Eugenie, "ii. 720. etc., of, vii. 57-8. 
Hillegass, ''''m, vii. 720. Horticulture, vii. 47-30. 
Hillyer, Lieut-col E. \V" vii. 4G9. Horton, A. E., biog., etc., vi. 480; vii. 
Hinckley, 'V., at Yerba Buena, 1836, 745-G. 
vi. 1 G4. Hose, manu fact. of, vii. 92. 
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HOI

h.t?n, J. F., surveyor-gen., 18G3, Hydraulic mining, vii. G45-9; débris 
Vll. 
U4. que
tion, vii. 64G -8. 
Houston, A. H., R. R, contract of Hyman P. C. vii. ûG8 
1839, vii. 537. ", 
Houston, J. S., comptroller, vi. 314. I 
Howard, Bryant, hiog. of, vii. 184. I 
Howard, Oeo. H., vii. 610. 
Howard, Gen, O. 0., in command, Ibarra, M. G. de, Cal. junta in Mex., 
18SG, vii. 472. 18:!5-7; iii. 3; report on eal. miss., 
Howard, V. E., biog., etc., vii. 374-5. iii. 109, 
Howard, W. D. 
1., mention of, vi. I Icaza, Isidro, Cal. junta ill 
lex., 
279. '" I 1825-'1, iii. 
. .. 
Howard, 'V. O. H., beut, vu. 454. Ice, consumptIOn, etc., of, vu. 86. 
Hóward lvI. E. church at S. :F., vii. Ide, ,V. B" works of, i. 4
; in SOliO. 
727. ma revolt, v. 115-19; rancho of, 
Howland flat, mention of, vi. 490. ]818, vi. 17. 
'Huascar, , ship, iii. 128, Illinoistown, mention of, vi. 48
, 
Hubbs, P. K., biC'g., vi. 65G-7; quar- 'Ihnen,' ship, ii. 210, 274, 293, 307--8, 
reI of, 1852, vi. 669; revises school- 373. 
law, vii. 718-19. Immigrants (see also 'Pioneers'); from 
Hudspeth, J., mention of, vi. 20. Mex., 1775, i. 238-GO. 
Hudson, 'Y., at Mormon island, Immigration, parties arriving, 1826- 
1848, vi. 48-9. 30, iii. 176-80; 1831-5, iii. 385-413; 
Huùson, ,Yo K., vii. 582. 1836-40, iv. 117-21; 1841, iv. 263- 
Hudson Bay Co., first entry of, 1828- 80; 1842, iv. 341-3; 1843, iv. 389 
30, iii. 1 GO-2; trappers in Cal., 400; 1844, iv. 4
4-48; Bartleson 
1832-5, iii. 392-3; 1840, iv. 81; party, 1841, iv. 267-7G; 'V orkman'g 
permanent establishment, 1841, iii. party, iv. 27G-8; parties arriving, 
190, 211-18; suicide of Rae, iv. 1845, iv. 571-88; migration after 
593; estab. abandoned, iv. 594. gold disccv., vii. G87, G96-7; Chinese, 
Hueneme, port, mention of, vi. 523. vii. 696-7; society to promote, vii. 
Huiluc, Ind. tribe. ii. 506. 697; routes, vii, 697; foreign, vii. 
Humboldt hay, climate of, vi. 23-4. 699-702; arrivals and del'artures, 
Humboldt hay region, map of, vi. vii. 703. 
501. Import9, articlts imported, ]849-56, 
Humboldt county, mining in, vi. 3G5- vii. 112-14; cereals, 1853-5, vii. 113; 
6, 370; hist. of, vi, 503-4; creation, meats, vii. I ]3; effect of civil war 
etc., of, 1853, vii. 441. on, vii. lI5; of the ra.ilroad, vii. lI5; 
Humbug City, see North Bloomfield. of mining, vii. 115; volume, etc., 
Humphrey, I., Bennett's meeting 1837-86, vii. 115-IG; in 1884, vii. 
with, 1848, vi. 44; at Coloma, 1848, 442. 
vi. G7-9. 'Inca,' ship, iii. ll8. 
Hunt, Col T. F., at Frémont trial, v. Ingersoll, hihliog. of, ii. 63J. 
43G. Ingersoll, J. R., the Phil. R. R. con- 
Hunt, T. D., chaplain at S. F., 1848, vention, ]850, vii. 513. 
vii. í27. Ingersoll, T. J., biog., vi. 658. 
Hunter, D., biog., vii. 754. Ingle, S. 'V., district attorney, 1853, 
Hunter, 11. C., vii. 59G. vi. G74. 
Huntington, C. P., biog., etc., vii. Independent party, policy, etc., of, 
533, 545-6; vice-pres't Cent. Pac, 1851, vi. 652-5; principles, etc" of, 
R. R, 1861, vii. 544; R. R, affairs of, yii. 3G5; defeat of, 1875, vii. 3G7. 
vii. 544, 549, 565-74, 601-24, G32--3. I 'Independence!' ship, "1v. 4.28. . ... 
Huntington, 'V. V., vii. 633. Indians, receptIOn of C.abnllo, 1. JO-:1: 
Hurd, 0., hiog., vii. 741. reception of Dra
e, 1.... 8
; r
ceptIo
 
Hurtado de ltlendoza, exped. 1532, of exped., 17
9,
. ]2
; habIts. of, 1: 
i. 5. 14-7; cemeterIes, 1. 14:8; receptIOn ot 
Huymcn, Ind. trihe, ii. 50G. Fages' exped" i. 185; con
ition of, 
Hyde, G., alcalde of San Francisco, i. 202; iv. 52-3.' 193-7; 
ll. 474-5: 
1848, vi. G. Y umas entertam Anza, 1. 222; re- 
RIST. CAL., VOL. VII. 50 
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ception of Heceta and Bodega, i, Sanchez' expetl., ii. 3:13; exped., 
2-1-
; Yumas assist Anza'g party, i. 182G-30, iii. 109-14; Sutter's exped., 
2öO-l; punishment, 17';ö, i. 2ö5; v. 104, 608; 
lormon Lat., expeù., 
flight of, at S. :F. 1776, i. 291; COll- v. 489, 
version, i. 29G; rite of confirmation, Industrial scbool, state. vii. 72
. 
i. 3il, 328; neophyte population, Industries at Ross, 18il-30, ii. G39. 
1790, i. 387 ; Vancouver's acc't of, Iniestra, gen., raises force in 11ex. 
i. 527; neophyte desertions, i. 584; for Ca1., iii. 534; proposed exped., 
aicailles and regidores for, i. 505; 1844, iv. 404, 528-9; death of, v. 
treatnlfmt of, i. 590-3; ii. 163-4, 33. 
415-16; vii. 47G-9; epidemic at Sta Inquisition, Lasuen commissary for, 
Bárbara, ii. 2; epidemic among, i. 579; actions in Cal., 1811-20, ii. 
1801, ii. 120; land concession to 412. 
Russ., ii. 297; friars' report on, 1815, 'Institute of 
Iechallic Arts,' at S. 'F., 
ii. 327; baptisms and deaths, 1811- vii. 72l. 
20, ii. 39-1-5; Colorado tribes, 1821, Insurance, 1852-81, vii. I 59-GO. 
ii. 4-1
; tribes punishing converts, Inyo county, creation, etc., of, 18GG, 
ii. 506; affairs at S. DIego, 182G, ii. vii. 4-1-2; mines of, vii. 651. 
549; partial emancipation, iii. 231; Iowa Hill, milling camp, vi. 33;), 483. 
population in 1840, iii. G99; policy Irish colony, McNamara's scheme, 
of G en. Vallejo, iii. 723; iv. 70-2; 1845, v. 215-23. 
settlers' reb.tions with, iv. 137-8, Iron, manufact. of, vii, 9-1; ore, vii. 
22S; 'VaHa 'Vallas at Sutter's fort, 658. 
1846, v. 300-2; co, of, at Sutter's Iron works, vii. 94. 
fort, 184G, v. 35U; missions, vii. Irrigation, works erected at S. Diego. 
475-G; agents, vii. 482-5; reserva- 1810, ii. lOG; advantages of, vii, 
tiOll;:;, vii. 483-4, 489-94. 8-9; progress of, vii. 9-] I; riparian 
Indian hostilities (ra,ids, retaliation, rights, vii. 11-14; legis!. COllcern. 
etc.), raids, attack at S. Diego, 17G9. iug, vii. 428-30, 742. 
i. 138; 1775, i. 249-55; hostility at Irwin, Gov. I., biog. of, vii. 367. 
S., F., i: 295
 hurn S, Luis 
bisp,o t 'Isaac :fodd,' Eng. ship, ii. 204, 271- 
mISS., 1. 298-9; attack Ohvera s I 2, 38..... 
force, ]790, i. 465; hostility of, I 'I
ahella,' ship, ii. 93-5; iv. 251; v. 
179-1-9, i. 547-9; hostility at So 511, 514, 
Juan Bautista, i. 538-9; revolt at Isbel, Dr J. C., mention of, vi. 12. 
S. Luis Obispo, i. G90; hostilities of, I8chislekof, gov. of 
itka, 1828, 11. 
1804-6, ii. 34-5; attack at San José 6;)0-1. 
miss., 180;), ii, 1:38; murder Padre Itnrbide, actions in Cal. affairs, 1821- 
Quintana, ii, 388; revolt of, 1824, 3, ii. 430, 430, 43G, 483-5, G14, G-12. 
ii. 527-8; massacre of gentiles, iii. I l lturbide, S. M., Imestra's proposed 
323-4; hostilities of, IS31-5, iii. 358- exped., iv. 528. 
G2; depredations in S. Diego dist, lturrjgaray, viceroy, names Sta Ines 
1836-9, iii. 614-15; depredations by, miss., ii. 28. 
183G-40, iv. ö7-73; hostility, 1842, 
iv. 338; attack Frémont's camp, 
184G, v. 23; hostilities, 184G-8, v. J. 
5GG-9; massacre at Paumá, v. 567; 
raids, 1850-9, vii, 482-5; other Jackass gulch, mining camp, vi. 374. 
troubles with, 1777, i. 314-IG; in Jacks, David, biog., etc" vii. 721. 
S. F. <list, i. 708-lt; 1781, i. 351; I Jackson, J. P., vii. 523. 
1793, i. 6;)'2-3; troubles at S. Ga- Jackson, John 0., treas. S, P. & Ne.. 
briel, 1811, ii. 323-4; 1843, iv. 543- vada R. R., 1839, vii. 557. 
5; horse thieving by, 1843-4, iv. Jackson, S., hiog, vii, 67. 
3GI, 4-0U; expeditions against, Fages' Jackson, town, mention of, vi. 5]2. 
exped., lí8:
, i. 479-80; Amador's Jacumeiío, Ind. tribe, i\r. 338, 
exped., 1797, i. 710; Moraga's ex- James, H. B., S. :F. sup't of schools, 
peù" 1810 anù 1819, ii. 91, 33G-7; vii. 720. 
exp

l.: 180!, ii. 132; exp
d.?, ISI_2-I.rames, J. c;., b
og" \-i:, G
2. 
14, 11. 324:-.); exped., 1819, 11. 2.)4-; I James, J. G., LlOg., vu. C7. 
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J amul rancho, Inù. outrages at, 18:
7, Journals, i. 42, fig; first issuefl, 18-16, 
iv. (58. v. 
!H-3; ':\lormon l'rophet,' v. 
Jamestown, mention nf, vi. 515. 545, (557; 'Honolulu Friend,' 54
); 
Janssens, A., 'Vida y Aventuras,' vi. 'California Star,' v. 532, G38; vi. 
99, 54-(50, ] ll
 2(51; first in 
. F., I8!7, 
..Tarrett, H. C., vii. 592. v. G57-9; 'Californian,' v. 659; vi. 
Jesuits, expulsion of, 17G7, 1. 3
, 54, GO; 'Star and Californian,' vi. 
113. 269; 'Alta Cal.,' v. 63!); vi. 277-8, 
..Tesuit college of St Ignatius, vii. 722. 280, 28G, G8
; 'Tulare Post,' vii. 
Jesus, J " career of, vi. 73-G, miners 289;' Democratic l'ress,' vii. 312; 
furnished by, 1848, vi. 7G. 'Occidental,' vii. 31
; ',Monitor,' 
Jewelry, manfact. of, vii. 97. vii. 312; 'Franco-Americaine,' vii. 
Jimenez, exped" 1533, i. 5-6; discov's 312;' Echo du Pacifique,' vii, 3J2; 
peninsula, i. G4. ' News Letter,' vii. ;-n
; "}'Iacer 
, John Begg,' ship, ii, 475, 478, 4
3. Times,' vi. !60; 'Sacramento Tran- 
Johns, I.Jieut-col 'V. 1\1., mention of, script,' vi. 4GO; , 
ettlers and 
vii._ 4ö9. 11iners' Tribune,' vi. 4GO; 'Sacra- 
Johnson, miner, vii. 650. mento Index,' vi. 4GO; '
acramento 
.Johnson! .J, A., congressman, 1868, Union,' vi. 4GO; vii. 611; 'Sacra- 
vii. 331; hiog" vii. 331, 3G7; lieut- mento Recorll,' vi. 4GO; 'Demo- 
gov., ]875, vii. 3G7. cratic State Journal,' vi. 4(50; '80- 
Johnson, J. N., mention of, Yl. G90; nora Herald,' vi. 470; , Union 
gov., 1835, vi. G95; hiog" VI. 695; Democrat,' vi. 470; 'The Journal,' 
admin., vi. 700, 717-18, vi. 471; 'Alameda PO'3t,' \?i. 47
}; 
Johnson, fl., the New Almaden suit, , Alameda Encinal,' vi. 479; 'S. F. 
vi. 538, Chronicle.' vii. 400, Gll; 'Vallejo 
.Johnson, W" mention of, vi. IG. Recorder,' vii. 583; '
tockton In- 
Johnston, Gen. A. S., superseded, dependent,' vii, 597; '8. F. Rulle- 
I8G I, vii. 282; resig na tion of, I 8f> I, tin,' vii. 5!)8, G II: 'S, F. Call,' vii. 
vii. 4G7; in command, 1861, vii. 47
. 611; 'Cal. Mining J onrnal, , vii. 644; 
Johnston, G. P., duel with Ferguson, 'l\-1ining awl Scientific l")ress,' vii. 
18.38, vi, 699, 729. G4-!; 'R F. Stock Report,' vii, G-;4. 
Jones, E., assignee for Adams & Co., 'Joven Guipuzcoana,' ship, iv. I:?, I.'), 
vii. 177. :
5, 37, 95, 312, 33
, 340, 
Jones, .J. 
I., del. to ('on st. conven- Juan de Fuca strait, explored, 17!):?, 
tion, etc., 1849, vi, 287. i. 506. 
Jones, John P., senator, mention of, Juan Rodrigues island, Cabrillo dies 
vii. G19; stock transactions of, vii. at, i. 77. 
G74. 'Juanita' ship, v. :'t!. 
Jones, N., mention of, vi. 10. Juarez, C., mention of, vi. 19, 
Jones, Coin. T, C., actions in capture Judah, Col H. 1\L, mention of, vii, 4G9. 
of l\lonterey, I 84:?, iv. 2V8-329; Jutlah, T. D" R, R. survey by, 18.')5, 
mention of, vi. G5; arrival in Cal., vii, 538; the S. .F. R. R, convention, 
1848, vi. 2G4, 2GG; with King's ex- 1839, vii. 543-4; chief engine C. P. 
ped" 1849, vi. 281. R. R., 18GI, vii, 544; bill, etc., of, 
J Olles, 1\1. G" hiog. vii. 753. vii. 548-9. 
Jones, "V., hiog. of, vii. 324; mention Judiciary, admin. of, justice, ii. 424- 
of, vii. 4G!J. 5, G77; iii. 189-93; vii. 2
2-:
:;; 
Jones, "V. C" lawyer in S. F. land crimes, G78-9; districts establ'd, 
case, iii. 708; claimant for S..F. etc., 1830, vi. 316-17; ðlex, land 
,potrero, iv. 673; defends Frémont titles, IS31, vi. 543-76; mission 
at trial, V. 45G; claimant for Cal. lands, vi. 562-5; pueblo lands. \?i. 
ranchos, V. GI9; rept on l\lex. 5G3-70; descript. of, vii. 2:!0-50; 
grants. 1830, vi. 53G-7; reply to the constit. of IS,:W, vii. 222; 
Black's rept, 18ßO, vi. 572-3. amendments to constit" J 8G2, vii. 
Jordan, A., colony project, 1792-4, i. 233-0; the new constit" 187!), \'ii. 
50
-4, 602. I 378-8:!; proposed changes in, } t'iSG, 
Jordan colony, attempt to founel, J vii. 430-1; members, 1889, vii. 733- 
1794, i. 503. 6. 
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'Julia,' ship, v. 39!). 'Kent,' ship, iii, 710. 
'J ulia Ann,' ship, iv, 210. Kern county, hist. of, vi. 518; creation, 
Julia.n, town, vii. G41. etc., of, 18Gü, vii. 442; first quartz 
J uliall Discovery, quartz mine, VII. mill in, vii. ü3!). 
641. Kern river, Frémont's party at, 1846, 
Julien, N., Liog., vii. 37. v. 6; mining on, 1854-5, vi. 3"i7, 
, J un ius,' sh i p, iii. 24. 392-3. 
'Juno,' Eng, man-of-war, v. 217. Kessler, J. F., & Co., mention of, vii, 
'Juno,' Amer. ship, voy. to Cal., G64. 
1806, ii. 6J-7. Kewen, E. J. C., attorney-gcn., 184!), 
Junta, in l\lex, or Cal., 18
j, iii. 2-G. vi. 314. 
Ju
ta. departamental. See Diputa- Keyes, Capt. E, D., at S. Fé, 1849, 
CIOll. vii. 448. 
Juries, the new constit., 1879, vii. Keyser, S., mention of, yi. IG. 
:378. . 'Kiakhhta,' ship, ii. ü40, G48-50. 
King's river, named, ii. 45; exped. at, 
K 180G. ii. 55; Ind. exped. to, ] 8:'m, 
iv. 75; Frémont's })arty at, 184G, v. 
'Kadiak,' Russ. ship, ii. 80. 6. 
Kalloch, I. S., mayoralty, etc., of, King, Clarence, geologist, vii. G44, 
vii. 412, 420, G9!. King, T. B., mention of, vi. 279; 
Kane, 
1., appraiser, 1857, vi. 711. tour of, IS49, vi. 281; report of, 'Ti. 
Kane, Y. L., aids Mormons, v. 471; 281-2; Liog" etc., vi, 283; candi- 
'The Mormons,' v. 47ö. date for U. S. senate, 1849, vi. 311- 
'Karimoko,' ship, smuggling adven- 12, 
ture, iii. 13:
-5. King, Rev. T, S., lectures, etc" of, 
Kate Hayes, mine, vii. G38. vii. 287; church at S. F., vii. 72U- 
Kavanaugh, Bishop, arrest, etc., of, 30. 
18lH, ,'ii. 309. King, Golden Chariot mine, vii. G41. 
KearllY, Gen" march from New 'Mex., King of \Villiam, J., murder of, 1856, 
IS-l6, v. 334-9; controversy with vi. 7-!ü-7; Lanking operations of, 
Stockton and Frémont, ]847, v. vii. 160-1. 
41I-GS; de
igns, etc., of, 1847, vi. KingsLury, 
:1ajor J. J. B., mention 
2.")9-61; la,nd policy of, 184-7, vi. of, vii, 44-8. 
5ö8. Kinkead, John H., vii. 586. 
Kearney, D., career, etc., of, vii. Kino, laLors of, i. 21-2; sees Cat 
:{G4-6:!. from Gila junction, IG99, i. 6ï-8; 
Kear.sarge, mines, vii. G51. map, 222; efforts to estaLlish miss., 
Kelley's ':Memoir on Or. and Cat,' i. 353. 
iii. 409-11; iv. ]4-7. I KimLall, add
e
s at Mormon Lat., 
Kellogg, Lieut, at Ft Point, 18GI, vii. remon" v. 4':J. 
461. Kip, Lieut, at Ft Foint, vii. 4G4-5. 
Kellogg, Col J., mention of, vii. 4G9. Kip, \V, I., mention of, vii. 728-:iO. 
Kellog
, Hewston & Co., Adams & Klamath county, mining in, yi. 3U5; 
Co.'s failure, vii, ] 7G, creation of, 1851, vi. 503; hist. of, 
Kelly, D.ullel, vii. G17. vi. 505. 
Kelsey, party to Cal., 1844, iv, 344-5. Klamath lake, Frémont on, 1846, Y. 
Kelsey, digging:; op8ned by, 1848, vi. 24. 
74. Klamath reservation, mention of, vii. 
Kebey, a mining centre, 1849, vi. 353. 490. 
Kemble, E. C., eùitor of 'California Klamath river, mining on, vi. 3G5, 
Star,' 18lS, vi. 55; remarks of, vi. Knight's Ferry, trading post establ'd 
55, 57, 5J-61; journey, etc., of, yi. at, 1848, vi. 76; mention of, vi. 
53; hio
" vi. 60. 514. 
Ken(hlt. Amos, aias 
Iot'mons, v. 4ïl. Knight's Landing, mention of, vi. 49
. 
Kelltiel(l, D., state controller, 1880, Knight, H. L., career, etc., of, VIl. 
vii. 498. 356-UO, 
Kennedy, J. F., nominee for lieut- Knight, W., rancho of, 1848, vi. 17; 
gov., 1859, vi. 723. mention of, vi. 76. 
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Kllownothing party, organization of, grants by Pi co, 184G, v.27G; lcgis!. 
vi. Gal; proceedings, etc., of, 1834-, action, etc., concerning, ISjO, vi. 
vi. G91-701. 3
G-8; squatter troubles, vi. 328- 
Knutson, Iver, vii. G17. 35; mission, vi, 562-5; pueblo, vi. 
Kohler, C" mention of, vii. 48-Dj 5G5-70; titles to, vi. 5:':9-öl, 733-GO; 
biog. of, vii. 101. vii. 227-33, m:n; private clél.im3, vi. 
Krebs, C. '1'., asst secr. S. P. R. R., vii. G:14-3; Gwin's bill, vi. G:11-5; act 
G3:l of congress, 1831, vi. G33; commis- 
Kremer, Benedict, Russ. proclama- sion appointed, vi. G36; appropria- 
tion, 1810, ii. 
UG. tions for surveys, etc., of, 1831-4, 
Krusensterll, voy. of 1803-G, ii. G4-.3. vi. G36; homestead act, 18G2, vi, 
G8. G39; preëmption rights granted, 
, Kutusof,' ship, ii. :!16, 283, 441, 1833, vi. G39; school and college 
6.12. grants, vi. ü:3U--41; taxation of, vii. 
383-4; disposal of, vii. 393-4. 
Lander, E" the S, F. R. R. conven- 
tion, 1839, vii. 543. 
Landman, Capt., mention of: vii. 4G6. 
Lane, Senator, policy of, vii. 27,). 
Lane, Ft, establisheù, 1833, vii. 4G2. 
LallgloiH, Anthony, organizes St 
Francis church, vii. 72G. 
Lankershim, J. 13., biog. of, vii. 37. 
Lansing, U. L" sec. S. P. 1:.. R., vii. 
G32. 
Laplace, 'Campagne de Circumnavi. 
gation,' iv, 1.)3. 
Laquisimes river, fight with Iuds, iii. 
112-13. 
Larkin, H., biog., etc., vii. 37:3, 
Larkin, T. 0., ùoc. for hist. of Ca1., 
i. 4D-30; capture of, 1846, v. 3G4-:; 
the gold fever, 1848, vi. 70: mcm- 
Ler of legisl. council, 1847, vi. 2GO; 
del. to constit. cOll\Oention, etc., 
1840, vi, 285-G; Liog., 28,>-G. 
Larned, :Uajor C. H., at Ft Steib- 
coom, 1832, vii. 4Gl. 
Las Animas rancho, ii. 594-. 
Ca!. Las Flores, Ind. pueblo established, 
iii. 339; campaign of 1838, iii. 538- 
61; tre'1ty of, N;2-3. 
Las Pozas, proposeù site for miss., i. 
552. 
Las Pulgas rancho, ii. 59
. 
Las Yerjcles, capture of Larkin at, 
184G, v. 3G1. 
Las Virgenes rancho, ii. Ill, 354. 
Lascano, Esté\-all, sindico at S. BIas, 
ISOG-7, ii. I üG. 
Lassen, P., mention of, vi. IG, 4
3. 
of, vi. Lassen county, hist, of, vi. 4U
-4; 
organized, etc., 1864, vii. 44:!. 
Latham, .:\I. 8., nominee for congress, 
1832, vi. G71; nominee for gov., 
] 830, vi. í23; biog. of, vii. 
31; 
senator, ]860, vii. 233- 4; policy, 
etc., of, \Tii. 233, 2GO-I, 274; suc- 
ceeùed by Sargent, 18G3, vii. 301-2; 


L 


La Brea, controversy over. ii. 171. 
La Grange, town, mention of, vi. 514, 
La JaLoneria, 
tockton's forces at, v. 
390. 
La Paz, Ca!. exped. leaves, i. 120; 
captured by \Valker, 1833, ,oi. 59ß, 
La Puente rancho, protest against 
grant, 1842, iv. 331. 
La Purísima, events at, 1791-1800, i. 
G75-G; c(Hl<.
ition. of, 1844, iv. 421; 
sale of, 1845, iv, 53:3. 
La !tue, II. 
1., Liog. of, vii. 741. 
La. Zanja. See S. Rafael rancho. 
LalJor question, gentiles or neophytes, 
ii. 174-5. 
Labor agitations, 1877-8, vii. 348-G
, 
Gt)7-9. 
Lacatint, Ind. tribe, ii. 506. 
Ladd & Co.. memorial ill Honolulu, 
]83G, iv. 141. 
, Ladoga,' ship, iii. 4]0, G44-5. 
'Lady .Blackwood,' ship, ii. 478. 
'Lady 'Vashington,' ship, off 
coast, 1788, i. 44:>-G, 
Lafayette, town, mention of, vi. 5
7. 
Laguna Seca, treaty of, 1844, iv. 4ô9. 
Lake, Judge D" biog., vii. 2

9. 
Lake county, hist. of, vi, 509-10; 
creation, etc., of, ISGI, vii. 44:!. 
Lake 
lerced, named, i. 247. 
Lake Tahoe R, R., vii. 591. 
Lakeman, J. 
1., vii. 590. 
Lakeport, mention of, vi. 509. 
Lancey, work of, i. 42. 
Lancha Plana, town, mention 
5]3. 
Lalli!, distribution, 1781, i. 346-8; 
1801-10, ii. 170-3; ArgÜello's sur- 
vey, 347; tenure of, early hist., i. 
607; grant
, ]794-8, GJO-1:
; list of 
grants, 1705-1800, i. HI)] -3; decree 
of Spanish córtes, 181:
, ii. 411; 
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speech of, vii. 547; It. R. affairs of, 
vii. 583-5. 
Lathrop, H. n., vii. 587. 
Laughborough, J., the t;t Louis R. R. 
convention, ] 849, vii. 509; pamph- 
let of, vii. 511-1:l 
'Lausanne,' ship, iv, 9G, ]20, 13G, 171. 
Law, delegate, mention of, vii. 547. 
L1.wrence, 'Y. H., biog, of, ,"ii, 'j"3G. 
Lawton, ,Franklin, originator of stock 
exchange, vii. GG7 -8. 
Lawton, 'Vm 'Y., vii. GG8. 
Leather, mauufact, of, vii. 91-2. 
Leavenworth, alcalde, projects Long 
'\Vharf, 1849, vi. 19G. 
Lecomptonites, party, mention of, vi. 
'j"18-
7; policy of, vii, 234-5. 
Lee, Capt, J. F" judge aùv. at Fré- 
mon t trial, v. 4:>6. 
Lee, M:aj, R. B., com. for land claims, 
v.4G5. 
Lee, Licut S. P., ill ,\Yilkes' exped., 
iv: 241. 
Lee, T, R., adjutant of militia, 1830, 
vi. 319. 
Leese, J. P., mention of, vi. 20; at 
Yerba Ruena, 18:
6, vi. 164. 
Legislati,"e council, appointed by 

tockton, v, 433. 
Legislature (see also Diputacion), es- 
tahlishment of, 1t:;
2, ii. 4GI; elec- 
tions for, ii, 4G
; session, 1823, ii. 
48G; 1824, ii. 512-14; 1825, iii. 7-8; 
1849-50, vi. 308-36; 1853-4, vii. 
5:34-5; 18GO-], vii. 251-79; 18GI-2, 
vii. 293---4; 1863-4, vii. 293-307, 
555-7; 18G5-G, vii. 319-22; 1867-8, 
vii. 327-9; 1869-7G, vii. 2:37, 3G3-9; 
1880, vii. 409-13; actions of, lS2G- 
30, iii, 33-8, 42-3; actions in Her- 
rera affair, 1827, iii. G2-3; actÍons 
in re live stock, iii, 127; Victoria re- 
fuses to convene, 1831, iii. 187-9; 
at L. Angeles, 1832, iii. 2IG-20; 
proceedings, 1849-50, vi. 309-3G; 
1831, vi. 64G-7; 1832, vi. G39, 665- 
70; 1833, vi. 6ï3-G; 1834-9, vi. 
684-727; :financial measures of, 
1851-7, vi. G04-21; extravagance of, 
vi. G03, 614-2;); land tenure, 1832, 
1836, vi. 572; members of, yi. 309- 
10; 1831, vi. G-!-!; 1832, vi. G36-7; 
185
, vi. Gï4-5; 18,>4, vi, G81-2; 
] 833, vi. 69:?-3; 1856, vi. 6U8-9; 
1857, vi. 70-1-5; 1838, vi, 714-15; 
1839, vi. 721-2; the Smith case, etc" 
18GI, vii. 212-14; the constit. con- 
vent" 1881-7, vii. 41 G-3G; 1878, vii. 
3G8-70; the constit. of 1849, vii. 


370-1; of 1879, vii. 37G-93; recent 
act:::! and members, vii. 734-5. 
Leiùesdorff, 'VIll A., death of, 1848, 
vi. 192; character, vi. 193; mention 
of, vii. 'j" I ü. 
Leland Stanford jr university, vii. 
7
O-1. 
'Lelia Byrd,' ship, trading exped., 
1803, ii. 10-14; fight at S. Diego, 
13; on coast, 1804, ii. 21. 
Lent, Senator 'Y. 1\1., mention of, vi. 
G8ü, 
Leonard, A., hiog., vii. 754. 
'Leonidas,' ship, iii. 435, 4GG, 481, 
580; iv. 82. 
'Leonor,' ship, iii. 49, 142, 421; iv. 
82. 
'Levant,'U. S. ship, v. 199, 224-, 254. 
Lewis, Col C. H., mention of, vii. 
470. 
Lewis, J. E. N., biog" vi. G57. 
Lewis, T. ß" vii. 604. 
Lewis, \V. J., vii. 5:n, 581. 
'Lexington,' ship, v. 429, 449, 514, 
519, 583. 
Lick, James, bequests of, vii. G93, 
720-3, 7:37. 
Light, A. S., vii. G41. 
Light-houses, 1830-6, vii. 138. 
Liguaytoy, Ind. tribe, treaty with, 
1836, iv. 71. 
Limalltour, fraudulent claim of, vi. 
5Gl; vii. 243-4. 
Linayto, Ind. tribe. ii. 50G. 
Lincoln, President, reëlection of, 310- 
11; assassination of, vii. 311-] 3, 
Lindley, Hervey, biog, of, "ii. 759- 
Lingley, G. B., first school law, ,'ii. 
718. 
Lillschoten, 'Itinerario,' i. 95, 
Liquors, manufact. of, vii. 8G, 
Literature (see also 'Journals '), vu. 
72:{ -6. 
Little, J. C., raising :Mormon bat., v. 
471-3, 478. 
Little, \Vm C., signed memorial in 
Honolulu, 183G, i\". 141. 
Little ,Fork, mcntion of, vi. 48G. 
Little river, first name, i. 24-2. 
Livermore, R., rancho of, 1848, vi. 
10. 
Livermore, mention of, vi. 527. 
'Llama,' ship, iv. 85, 90, 
Llano de BUCllavista rancho, ii. 615. 
Llave, minister, 011 opposition of 
padres, iii. 19. 
Loans, military, 18:>1-2, vii. 456-7. 
Loaqniomi, Iud. t.ribe, ii, 50G. 
Locke, D. J., biog" vii. 751. 
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Lockeford, town, mention of, vi. 513. eùucation at, 1844, iv. 403; tumults 
Loclloma, Ind. tribe, ii. GOG. at, 1845, iv. 5

-3; diputación at, 
Locomotives, manufact. of, vii. 95. 184G, v. 3G-41; tii
ht of Castro anrl 
Loeb, L" biog" vii. 188. Pico, v. 277; Rtockton en tel's, v. 
Loeser, Lieut, mention of, vi, ll5. 279-81; Gillespie in com'tl at, 1846, 
Logan, H. U., member stock board, v. 286; actions of Gillespie, v. 305- 
vii. 6G8. II; retaken by Californians, v. 
Lok, map of, 1582, i, 108. 314-13; affairs at, 18-!6, v, 329-34; 
Lombardo, minister, Mex. colony Pico's revolt, v. 3:
3; affairs at, 
scheme, iii. 263. 184G, v. 353-6; Stockton enters, v. 
Lompoc colony, mention of, vi. 522. 39G-7; :Mormon battle at, v. 489; 
Long, miner, vii, 6,H, Stevenson's regt at, v. 514-15; ex. 
Long, Lieut-col S. H., of court at plosion at, 1847, v. 583: local all- 
Frémont trial, v, 456, llals of, 1846-8, v. G:l4-8; hist. of, 
Long Bar, mining on, 1848, vi. 72; vi. 521; pueblo lands in, vi. 567; 
mention of, vi. 359, 361. railroads, vii. 594, GIG, G33; first 
Long Hairs, party, vii. 317-19. Eng. school at, 185), vii. 718. 
Longenour, J, D., biog., vii. 747-8. Los Angeles county, Inti. raids in, vii. 
'Loo Choo,' transport, v. 511, 513. 48G; hist. of, vi. 521-2. 
Lorenzana, A., image for miss. S. Los Angeles and Santa ,Monica R. R., 
Cárlos, 1770, i. 170; confirms Cal. vii, 616. 
Ind" i, 192. Los Angeles, San Diego and Yuma R. 
Loreto, Rivera's com'll at, i. 1I5, 308-1 R., vii. 633. 
9; Val. land exped. leaves, i. 122; I Los Cerritos, rancho, v. 320. 
news of Cal. occupation rec'd at, i. . Los Coronados islands, named, i. 99. 
, ]2
; r:-iv
ra s,

rts fro
. i. .
1!,. j Los C?yotes
 Stockton's advance to, 
LorlOt, slup, 111. 288, ..89, .:>G
, 3G7; 1846, v. 388. 
iv. 83, 146: : Los Gatos, mention of, vi. 525. 
Los Angeles, f,
un

ed,. i. 344-
; li,
t " Los J\lèt?
 rancho, grant of, 1784, 1. 
of settlers, Vll. 4.-)7; 1. 345, 460; 11. GOg, GG..... 
3-!9; maps of, 1786, i. 348-9; map I Los Ojitos, Castro at, 1846, v. 2G2. 
of region, 1800, i. 600; map of dist, Los Tularcitos rancho, ii. 594. 
1800-30; ii. 3;)2; events at, 178G- Los Verdugos, Californians at, v. 402; 
90, i. 4GO-2; 1791-1800, i, G39-G3, council at, v. 403. 
18ûl-IO, ii. 1l0-13; 1811-20, ü. Lott, C. F., Liog., vii. 736, 
3-!9-3;J; 1t521-30, ii. 557-G4; 1831- Loughly, \V. R., mention of, vi. 73. 
40, iii. G2g-40; water supply at, ii. Lovett, ,V. E., defeat of, 1873, vii. 367. 
92; increase, 1810, ii. 168; hemp Low, Col, plan to build R. R. to 
culture, ii. 179-80; ayunt. at, ii. Pacific, iv. 222, 
461-2, 67G; foreign residents, ii. Low, C. A., stock transactions of, vii. 
538; actions of ayunt., ii. 5GO-l; 674. 
Duhant-Cilly at, iii. 1:
0; troubles Low. F. F., gov. 1863, vii. 303-4; can- 
at, 1831, iii. 193-7; battle near, didate for sen., 1865, vii. 317; men- 
18;U, iii. 203-8; legislature at, tion of, vii. 5G2; biog. of, vii. 306:, 
I 83:!, iii. 216-20; revolt at, 18:
5, Low, F. L., congressman, 1
61, V11. 
iii. 281-6; 18-15, iv. 540-1; v. 307- 291. 
II; the capital, 1835, iii. 292, 416; Lower California, occ
pation of, i. 
4; 
1845, iv. 519; committee of vigi- natives in exped..' 
. 13
-4:; cess lOll 
lance, iii. 417-IH; opposition to AI- of miss. to DOlllllllcans, 1. Ht2-3; 
varado, iii. 493; Alvarallo er
ters trouble in, 1774, i. 2a3; J. Argüello 
city, iii. 501; seizure of by Bandini, appt'd gov., ii. 207; joined to the 
iii. 518; Ca3tillero at, iii. 521; com'd of Sonora, iii. 54; Steve regt 
Carrillo assumes office at iii. 534-; in, v, 514; Lt Col Burton sent to, 
Castro takes possession,' iii. 556; v, 383; repub. of, procl'd, etc., 1833, 
Carrillos arrested at, iii. 5G5-6; vi. 595-G. 
plot to assassinate Alvarado, iii, Luddington, Lt E., V. 477. 
5G8; tumult at, 1839, iii. 588-9; Lull,' Exposicion,' i. 381. 
smuggling transactions at, iv. 9:5; Lull, J\liguel, 
uartlian of S. Fer- 
gold discovered, 1842, iv. 296-7;. nando, 1812, 11. 398. 
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Lumb
r m
nufac,
ur..es, vii. 7G-S. \ 11cGlash,a?-, 
. F., '
ist. of Donner 
Lux, u., lnog., VU. 147. party, 1. 4_; v. 53ü-7. 
'Lydia,' ship, capture of, 181G, ii. 213; McGlynn, J. A., vii. 315. 
seizure of. 1816, ii. 275-8; mention :\lcC:'owan, E., pres. of convention, 
of, ii. 38
. 1834, vi. 6
8-9 
Lyon, C" a8sist sec. to constit. con- 
lcGregory, Archibald, vii. G17. 
vention, J 849, vi. 290, ,McIntosh, E. l\I., rancho of, 1848, vi. 
Lyons, H. A" assoc. judge, 1849, vi. 20, 
314; election, etc., of, 1830, vii. 'McIntosh, Stephen D., signed memo- 
220. rial in Honolulu, 1836, iv. 141. 
McKenùry, Col A., mention of, VU. 
M 470. 
1'IcKee, R., Ind. agent, 1850-2, VU. 
McAllister, H., lieut, 1849, vii. 454; 482-5. 
the New Almaden suit, vi. 558-9; McKee, S. B., Bupr. court judge, 1880, 
at Benicia, 1801, vii. 4û6-7. vii. 409. 
McAllister, Judge M, H., appoint- J\IcKenna, J., congress. delegate, 
ment, etc., of, vii. 2a7, 1880, vii. 408; congressman, Ib87, 
McC:lll, :Maj. G. A., v, 45G. vii. 4:
5; biog., vii. 435. 
11cCarthy, D. 0., vii. G09, 
IcKibben, congressman, mention of, 
J\lcCarver, del. to CQI1stit. convention, vi 722-3. 
1849, vi. 287; measures, etc., vi. 1\lcKinstry, 11ajor, plan to conquer 
291-2. Cal., 1843, iv. 395. 
:McCleave, Col W., mention of, vii. l\IcKinstry, Judge E. 'V., dection of, 
4G9. 18'j3, vii. 2:{G; supr. court juJ.ge, 
1IcClellanJ., congressman, R. R. bill 1880, vii. 409. 
reported by, 1848, vii. 505. J\lcKinstry, G., sheriff of Sutter's 
McCollough, J. G., attorney-gen., ,Fort, 1847, vi. 14. 
1863, vii. 304. 1IcLaughlin, C., R. R. contract of, 
,McCord, 11iss., school at Frémont, etc., 1859, vii. 537, 5G7. 
vii. 717. :M cLellall, Golden Chariot mine, vii. 
:McCullough, Secretary, R. R. affairs G41. 
of, vii. 572-3. 
lcl\leans, Treasurer, S. A., defalca. 
McDonald, gen. of militia, 1830, vi. tion of, vi. G17. 
319. 1IcMahon, Clyman, Co., to Cal. 1845, 
:McDougal, Gov. J. rlel. to constit. iv. 572-4. 
convention, 1849, vi. 286; speeches, 1IcNamara colonization scheme, 1845, 
etc., of, vi. 291-5; lieut-gov, of Cal., v. 215-23. 
18-19, vi. 303; gov. of Cal., 1831, vi. l\IcN utt, Dr W. F., biog., vii. 731. 
645; biog" vi. 645; president of COll- Machado, mention of, vi. 80. 
venti on, 1
54, vi. G88-9. Machin, T. N., lieut-gov., 1863, vii. 
McDougal & Co., mention of, vi. 448, 303-4. 
450. Maclay, C., biog., vii, 369. 
McDougall, J. A" senator, 18GO, vii. . ,l\lacNeil, H. L., biog" vii. 185. 
273-4-; Liog., vii. 273; censure of, 1\Iacomber, F. S., vii. 662. 
vii. 302; mention of, vii. 547; 1Iacomber, H. S., vii. G62, 
nominee for congress, 1852, vi. Gïl; l\iacondray, F. \Y., pres. of State 
nominee for congress, 1854, vi. G90. Agric. Soc., 1854, vii. 63. 
McDowell, Gen. I., in command, l\la{lùen, D. W., vii, 5Gl. 
18G1, vii. 4ïI; 1864, vii. 472; 1876, ':Magallanes,' 
lanila ship, i. 545, G70. 
vii. 472. l\iailliard, A" vii. 5HO. 
McDowell, J., mention of, vi. 498. 1Iails, IR48-50, vi. 128-9, 138: legis!. 
'McFarland, T. B" supreme court etc., concerning, 1855-8, vi. 726-7; 
ju(1ge, ]887, vii. 434. contracts, etc., 1851-G, vii. 143-5; 

lcGarrahan case, the, vi. 5G!. pony express, vii. 146; post offices, 
McGarry, Col E" mention of, vii. 4G9. vii. 147; cost of service, vii. 147-8; 
McGar\yey. Robert, vii. 589. in 18GI, vii, 281; 1817-9, vii. 45:
, 
McGinnis, .1ohn, consecrates St Fran- Maitorena, F., habil gen. for Cal., 
cis church, vii. 726. 1812, ii. 421. 
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Maize, cultivation, etc., of, vii. 25. S. José, i. 350; Palou's, 1';87, i. 
Malaca, Ind. tribe, ii. 506. 407; S. Diego, 17

, i. 43ö; La 
'Malek Adhel,' ship, v. :32G, Perouse's, i. 434; Sta Bárbara, 
Mallon, John, biog. of, vii, 758-9. 1788, i. 464; La Perouse's, or 
, F., 
Mamaneli, Nicolas, petition to make i. 475; Cal. of, 1792, i. 508; Van. 
trading voy. from Ca1., 1794-5, i. couver's, 179
, i. 528; S. Diego dist, 
627., 1800, i. 650; L. Angeles region, 
Mangmo, Fernando I., rep. of, 1. 1800, i, 6GO; Sta Bárbara dist, 1800, 
214-15. i. GG7; Monterey, i. G91; S. :F" 
Manila, galleon of, arrives at Mont. 1792, i. 695; Castillo de :-;, Joaquin, 
1779, i. :
30; effect of gold discov. i. G99; S. F. dist, i. 703; Tulare 
in Cal., vi. 124.-5. valley, ii. 49; S. Joaquin va1., ii, 
Mansfield, J., heut.gov., 1880, vii. 51; Bodega bay, 1775, ii. 81; S. 
- 408. Diego dist, 1801-30, ii. 103; 1Ion- 
:Mansfield, T., vii. 590. terey ùist, ii. 143; Pacific coast, 
Manufactun;s, at miss., ii. 175; 1821- 1818, ii. 290; Boùega & Ross, ii. 
30, ii. G65; in San Francisco, 1836, 300; L. Angeles (list, 1800-30, ii, 
vi. 78
-:3; vii. 683; drawbacks to, 352; S, Francisco dist. 1800-30, ii. 
vii. G8, 72-3; mining, etc., vii. G9
 37G; Contra Costa, ii. 499; Sta 
70; lumber, etc" vii. 70, 7()-8; Bárbara dist, 1830, ii. 577; S. F. 
agric. machinery, vii, 70-1, 96; bay, 182G, ii. 589; S. F. dist, 
canneries, vii. 71, 8G; leather, etc., 18:{0, ii. 593; Russian settlements, 
vii. 71, 91-3; woollen, vii. 71, 73, ii, ô:!9; .Mont. dist, 1830, ii. 617; 
88; jute, etc., vii. 71; paper, vii. Coulter's, iii. 407; S. Rafael lands, 
71, 101; effect of Chinese labor on, 1834, iii. 717; Forbes', 1839, iv, 
vii. 71-3; of the war, vii. 73; of the 152; Simpson's, iv. 2
1; New Hel- 
railroad, vii. 73; volume, etc., vetia, 1841, iv. 230; 'Vilkes', 
1860-89, vii. 73-4; prospects for, 18--11, iv. 244; Frémout's, 184--1, iv. 
vii. 75; ship-building, vii. 78-9; 442; lVlofras', of Ca1., iv. 254; 
vehicles, vii. 79-80; cooperage, vii. region north of bay, v. IG3; 
. 
80; box-making, vii. 80; willow- Francisco, 1848, v. 677; vi. 8; 
ware, vii. 80-1; billiard-tables, vii. central Cal., 1848, vi. 5; scene of 
81; pianos, vii. 81; flouring-mills, gold discovery, 1848, vi. 30; Mor- 
vii. 84; heel', vii. 83-G; liquors, vii. mOll Islaml, vi. 48; Tuolumne to 
8G; soda-water, vii. 8G; cotton, vii. Trinity, vi. 68; Isthmus route, vi. 
88-9; silk, vii. 89; clothing, etc" 131; Nicaragua transit route, vi. 
vii. 89-90; furniture, vii. 90; bed- 139; from the .Missouri to (
reat 
ding, vii, 80-1; carpets, vii. 91; Salt Lake, vi, 147; across the 
cordage, vii, 91; soap, vii. 93; pig- desert, vi. ]5:3; burnt district (San 
ments, vii. 93; Lru
hes, vii, 94; iron, Francisco), .May 1831, vi. 204; 
etc., vii. 94-7; copper, etc., vii. 97; northern mines, 1849-50, vi. ;{ô8; 
jewelry, vii. 97; bricks, vii. 98; southern mines, 1849-50, vi. 369; 
marble, vii. 98; clay, vii. 98-9; Humboldt hay region, vi. 501; 
glass, vii. 99; powder, vii. 99-100; Lower California, vi. 5
7; bead. 
matches, vii. 100; meat-packing, quarters of vigilance committe
, 
vii. 86-7; sugar, vii. 87; cigar, vii. vi. 748; San Francisco, 183G-7, 

. 
87-8; in I88H, vii. 748. 75G; milit. reserve S. F., 1849, VIl. 
Manuscript diaries, i. 50-8. 453. 

faps, California, i. I; northern New 'Marble, vii. GG2-3. 
Spain, i. 8; where did Drake land? l\larcou-Jules, essay on the name Ca1., 
i. 80; from Arcano del Mare, IG47, criticism, i. 67, 
i. 87; Arcano del 
lore, i. 88; :Marcy, Sec., orders Gen. Kearny to 
Hondius, i. 88; Vizcaino's, i. 100, Cal., V. 197; COllllll'll 011 
tevenson 
103; Spanish chart, 1742, i. lOG; reg., V. 499. . 
ancient, i. 109; mo\'ements of dis- :Marcy, ".... G., secr. to constIt, con- 
coverers, i. IGI; Fout's, 177(;, i.263; vention, 18,Ht, vi. 290, 
peninsula of S. F., i. 281; Colorado :Mare I:-;lanå, site for lla\TY yard, etc., 
miss" i. 339; L. Angeles, 178(), i.! vi. 
;
O;l., ' .., 
348; pueblo of L. Angeles, i. 34U; \ 'Mana Este, slup, lll. 48. 
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'
I::tria Teresa,' ship, iv. 524, 601. 
:Marill county, name, etc., vii. 4:38. 
1\larin, peninsula, name, etc., vi. 21. 
:Marine list, iii. 146-9. 
1\laripos:t county, mining in, 1849-56, 
vi. 377-8, 415; hist, of, vi. 5lL-12, 
513-16; division of, 1832, vii. 209; 
name, etc., vii. 44-0. 
l\Iariposa mine, vii. 6GG. 
l\lariposa, town, mention of, vi. 51G. 
l\Iariposa, name first applied, ii. 53, 
:Maritime affairs, see shipping. 
:Markham, H. H., hiog., vii. 753. 
1\larquesas islands, effect of gold dis- 
cov. in Ca!., vi. 125. 
Marquez, R" traùing license, 1793, i. 
627. 
ßlarq u ina, viceroy, urges division of 
two Cals, 1800: ii. 20. 
1\iarsh, C., director, Cent. Pac. R. R., 
18GI, vii. 544. 
Marsh, Dr J" letter of, iv. 348; men- 
tion of, vi. 10, 
:Marshall, E., at San J osé, 1848, vi. 9. 
l\larshall, E, C., candidate for senate, 
185G, vi. G97. 
Marshall, J. 'V., biog., vi. 27-8; ex- 
pea" etc., of, 1847, vi. 28-9; char- 
acter and career, vi. 31-2, 97-107; 
the gold discov" 1848, vi. 32--41, 
47. 
:Marston, teacher, school at S. F., 
18--!7, vii. 71 7. 
Martell, J., mention of, vii. 97. 
:Martiarella, Juan, sÍndico for Cal. 
miss., 1819-25, ii, 398, 418, 438, 
518, 6::>7; app't' d, iii. 319; death of, 
iii. 2::>1. 
}.t'::artill, D., mention of, vi. 6. 
:Martin, E" bíog., vii. 184-5. 
l\'lartinez, I., rancho of, 1848, vi. 10. 
1\lartinez, Lt-col 1\1., app't'ù to Cal., 
1832, iii. 23G. 
1\lartinez, Pedro, procurador for Cal., 
1812, ii. 398. 
Martinez, mention of, vi. 527. 
l\larvin, J. G" supt pub. instruction, 
vii. 718. 
'Maryland,' ship, iv. 207, 224, 250. 
1\larysville, hist. of, vi. 4G3-5; promi- 
nence of, vi. 487. 
l\larysville & Bellicia R. R., mention 
of, vii. 581. 
Mason, Col R. B" rule of, 1847-8, v. 
582-61::>; proclamation of, 18-l8, vi. 
64; report, etc., of, 1848, vi. ] 15- 
16; gov. of Cal., ]847-8, vi. 2GO-2; 
vii. 44::>; difficulties of administr., 
vi; 272-4; death, vi. 274. 


1\Iasons, society, mention of, vii. 70G-7. 
:Massett. 
. C., mention of, vi. 243, 
Mata, Capt. J uau de, pirate on Cal. 
coast, 1828-30, iii. 53, 
':Matador,' ship, iv. 5G2. 
M,atches, manu fact. of, vii. 100. 
1'Iatheson, Col R., death of, 1862, vii. 
297. 
Maury, Lieut ß1. F., mention of, vii. 
508. 
Maxey, A. E., biog., vii. 754. 
:May, Julius, vii. 585. 

layacma, Ind. tribe, ii. 506. 
Mayer, Simon, vii. GG8. 
Mayhew, J. A" vii, 587. 
1\layorga, viceroy, om acts in Cal. 
affairs, ] 779-82, i, 323, :r;9, 382. 
:Mazatlan, Sloat at, 184G, v, 201; 
Llockade of, 184G, v. 284. 
Meat-packing, mention of, vii. 86-7. 
Mechanics' institute, vii. 693. 
Meiggs, Alderman H., defalcations, 
etc., of, 1854, vi, 765. 
:Memphis, R. R. convention at, 1849, 
vii. 510. 
1\iendocino county, hist, of, vi. 508-9; 
name, etc., vii. 439; first R. R. in, 
vii. 589. 
1\1 endocino R. R. co., vii. 589- 
1\lelldocino reservation, mention of, 
vii. 490. 
Menendez, A., 1\-1 ex. consul at Lima, 
1845, iv. 555. 
:Menlo park, mention of, vi. 52G. 
Merced county, creation, etc" of, 
1855, vii. 441. 
:Merced river, expedt. at, 180G, ii, 54. 
Merced, town, mention of, vi. 516. 
:Merchant, Col C. S., vii. 282,4G5-6. 
, ,M ercury,' ship, h un ting exped t" ii. 
79, 93-5; deserters from, ii. 87-8; 
seizure of, 1813, ii. 202, 2G8-JO. 
Merrill, J. C., vii. 604-, 
:Merritt, E., operations, 184G, v. 109- 
10. 
l\1erry, 'V. L., biog., vii. 7::>4, 
:Mesa, Campo de la, Castro with force 
at, 184G, v. 26G, 2ï2, 
Mesa, the, battle of, v. 393-G. 
Mexican cortés, deputy chosen, 1822, 
ii. 453-4, 
:Mexican land titles, 18::>1-87, VI. 
529-81. 
'1vlexicana,' voy. of, 1792, i. 506-7. 
1\lexicans, persecution of, vi. 403-5; 
indolence of, vi. 429-:J0. 
'l\-lexico, llews of :l\Ionterey occupa- 
tion, i. ] 73; Serra's labors in, ] 773, 
i. 207-19; preparations to colonize 
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Cal., 1773, i. 238; controversy in, 98-103; 1811-20, ii, 340-4; 1831-40, 
17
1-2, i. 379-80; rcënforcements iii. G08-10; records 
ta :Bárbara, 
froUl, i. 540-1; ii. 252-4; appropri- 1791-1800, i. G63; 1801-10, ii. lIG- 
ations for Cal., 1801-10, ii. 102; 18; 1811-20, ii. 358-G2; 1821-30, ii. 
revolution in, ii, lOt; effects in 570-3; 1831-40, iii. 630-3; records 
Ca1., ii. 103-7; Guerra's miss. to, l\Ionterey, 1791-1800, i. 677-82j 
1819, ii. 2GI-2; independence pro- 1801-10, ii. 140-2; ]81 ]-20. ii. 379- 
clailllell, 1821, ii. 4:
0; manifestos 81; 1821-30, ii. G07-11; 1831-40, 
of imperial junta, ]822, ii. 450-1; iii. G71-2; records, S. F" 1791-1800, 
Iturbiùe prùclaimed emperor, ii. i. G92-702; 1801-10, ii, ]25-G; 
456; fears of Cal. in 1822, ii, 455; 1811-20, ii. 370-2; ]821-30, ii. 
agent sent from, ii. 433-G; actions 583-8; 1831-40, iii. 700-3; artillery 
of cong., 1824, ii. 513-1G; con- co. organized, 1805, ii. 30; force in 
stitution ratitiell, ii. 5G3; fears of Cat, ]801-10, ii. 18a-90; arri\Talof 
Russians, ii, G--1-2; Junta de Cal. in, reënforcements, 1819, ii, 232-4; 
1823, iii. 2-G; 
paniards driven character of troops, ii. 234-5; force 
from, iii. 32; Guerraelecteù to cong" on duty, 1811-20, ii. 422-:
; 1821- 
1827 -8, iii, 33; :Maitorena elected 30, ii. 672-5; complaint of troops, 
to cong., iii, 45; aiù from, 1825-30, 182G-8, iii. 39-40; hard times with 
iii. 58; treaty with England, 1829, troops, 182G-30, iii. 5G-9; revolt of 
iii. 136; actions of cong" 18:-n, iii. troops, 1828-9, iii. GG-84; causes, 
214-15; deputies to congress, 1834, iii. 67-71; Vallejo's organization 
iii. 238, 292; \Yrangell's miss. to, scheme, iii. 590-1; condition of es- 
1836, iv. IG7-9; Prudon's miss. to, tablislunents, ]811, iv. 197-8; con- 
18--1-2, iv, 281-5; Eng. claim against, vict troops from 
Iex., iv. 2S7-90; 
i\T. 298; Com. Jones affair, iv. expedition prepared in :l\lex" iv. 
323-5; war, prospects with U. S., 527-9; reorganization of insurgents, 
]844, iv. 40G; Castanare's acts in, I 84G, v. 179, 184; militia, org:lIli- 
1814, iv. 412-18; 1845, iv. 5
4-G; zation, etc., vi. 318-
0; "ii. 
SO-3, 
Alvarado, diputado to cong., IS4G, 434-71; rule, etc., of, 1848-9, vii. 
v. 31; Cal. representatives in, v. 445-54; disposition, vii. 446-51, 
32; preparations for expeù., I 84G, 461; desertions, vii. 44G-50; loans 
v. 33; U, S. war with, v. 191-207; anil appropr's, vii. 436-7; defences, 
flight of Pico and Castro to, v. 1861, vii. 4G3-7. 
277-8; efforts to assist Cal., 1846, :Military junta, at :Monterey, ]84G, v. 
v, 409-10; orders suspenùing sale 4]-4, 5V-G3. 
of miss., 18--1-5, v. 5GO-I; treaty of Miller, A., biog., vii. ]83. 
Guad. Hidalgo, v, 5VO-2; effect of :Miller, :Major A. S., mention of, VIl. 
gold discov. in Cal., 1848, vi. ] ]3; 448. 
:Morehead's fililmst. exped. to, 1831, :Miller, E. H., sec. Cent. Pac. R. R., 
vi. 584; Raousset's, 183
-4, vi. vii. 54G-7, 599, G
4. 
585-92; "Talker's, I 833-GO, vi. Miller, H., biog., vii. G7. 
593-600; Craùb's, ]837, vi. ßO]-2. Miller, J., biog" vii. 747. 
:Mexican congress, elections forcong" :Miller, J. F., senator, 1881, vii. 417- 
1839-40, iii. 590; 1843, iv. 361. 18; biog., vii. 417; death of, 18SG, 
l\Iezzara, P., vii. 723. vii. 431. 
J\tlicheltorella, gov., rule of, 1843, iv. .i\Iillerton, mention of, vi. 517. 
:J50-G7; ]844-5, iv. 401-20, 455-517. ,Mills, C. T" Mills college, vii. 721-2. 
MiJJletowll, mention of, vi. 309. 
Iills, D. 0" gifts of, vii. 720; biog. 
l\lier, S., of Cal. junta in l\lex., 1825- of, vii. ]83, 
7, iii, 3. 
lills college, vii. 721. 

[iles, N. A., biog. of, vii, 758. Mi1h-ille, mention of, vi, 493. 
Military, Echeveste's plan for Cal., i. Mineralogist, state, office created, vii. 
211; rf'ënforcements arrive, ] 79G, i. G44. 
540-1; expenses of establishment, 'Minerals, miscellaneous, ,-ii. Gli2-4. 
]799, i. 543; force in terr., 1791- 
Iiners, characteristics, etc., of, 1843, 
]800, i. G3!-7; salaries paid, i. G:
4; vi. 8G-96. 
Jiscipline, i. ß3G; records S, Dieg,
, 'Minerva,' ship, ii. G42. 
1';91-1800, i. G45-51; 1801-10, 11. .Mines, Rev. I!'. S., vii. 718, 728. 
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1tiining-, soldiers killed while pros- 200; conversions in first five years, 
pecting, i. 4G5-G; mines discovered i. 201; 
erra.'s report on, 177:3, i. 
in 
. F. dist, 1793, i. 705; Goycoe- 212-1:1; want at, 17';4, i, 220; S. 
chea's views, ii. 33; early attempts, Diego moved, i. 
29-30: second ann. 
]80
, ii. 144; Orteg<L's discovery, report OIl, i. 2:J8-9; attempt found- 
180,), ii. 176; Sola's report on, 1818, ing S. J nan Cap" i. 248; destruction 
ii. 417; discoveries, 18
1-30, ii, G6G- of 8. Diego, 1775, i. 24!)-G3; alarm 
7; discO\Tery of the New Almaden, at S. Antonio, i. 23G; S. F. estab- 
v. 3; gold, 18-18, vi. G7-81; 18--18-GG, lished, i, 292; progress at, J77G-7, 
vi. 331-8J; methods and yiel,l, 18--18, i. 298-30G; 1791-1800, i. 573-99, 
vi. 83-9, 409-2G; geologic theories, G54-9, G71-G; Cuaùra presents 
vi. :
81-5; regulations, vi. 39G-402; image to, i. 329; extension plans, 
taxes, \Fi.40--1-G; quartz, 1830-G, vi. 1 'i81, i. 338; new regulations for, 
415-18; vii. G36-45; yield, etc" i. 374-5; list of friars at, 1783, i. 
18--18-56, vi. 418-2G; statutes and 388; Sola's plan to secularize, i. 
decisions, vii. 228-9; tax on, 18ü4, 3!)-!-G; Gov. Fages' report on, i.408; 
vii. 300; effect of speculation, vii. Sllccessor to Serra, i, 416-17; war 
372-3; improvements in, vii. G39; contributions of, i. 428; La Perouse 
quartz miners' convention, vii. Gtl; on, i. 4:33-8; events at, 1783-90, i. 
origin of companies, vii. 64:2; school 433-GO, 4GG, 4G8-íO, 473-7; 1811- 
of mining, vii. G4:3; hydraulic min- 20, ii. 392-412; 1791-1800, i, ü34,-9, 
iug, vii, G40, G43-8; ditches, vii. 671-G, G83-90, 712-15, 722-5; Sta 
G--15; débris, vii. G4G-8; capital in- Cruz founde'{, i. 493-5; search for 
vested, vii. G48; river Led, vii. 649; I sites, 179--1-5, i. 530-4; S. José 
silver, ,"ii. 649; taLle of productions, foulllle(l, i. G.35; S. :l\1iguel founded, 
vii. G52; expense and profit. vii. i. 539-60; S. Fernando foullJeJ, i. 
G3:3; gold llUgg
ts, vii. G53-5; de- 5GI-2; 8. Luis Rey foundcJ, i. 563- 
cline of mining, G54-5; quicksilver, 4; industries at, 180U, i. G1i-18; 
vii, G3G-9; iron, vii. G38; copper, land controver:sies, J 8U2, ii, 7; Pres. 
vii, G38-9; borax, vii. 639; salt, vii. Tapi's report, 180:{-4, ii. 26-9; Sta 
659; sulphur, vii. 6GO; tin, vii. Ines fOUlHleJ, ii. '28-9; regulatioll8 
GGO-I; coal, vii. G6I; petroleum, vii. for, ]80G, ii. 41-2; agric. at, 1801- 
üGI-2; asphaltum, vii. GG2; mineral 10, ii. 104-5; manufactures at, ii, 
soap, vii, GG
; limestone, vii. 6G2; 175; statistics of, 1801-10, ii, 107, 
marble, vii. GG2; gypsum, vii, GG2; 108, 1I0, 115, IIG, 121, 123, 132, 
lead, vii. 6G2; manganese, vii. 6G2; 137, 138, 148, 14H, ]51, 13:
, 154; 
plumLago, vii. GG2; miscellaneous 18U-:W, ii, 34:G, 34:7, 349, 330, 355, 
minerals, vii. G63-4; stocks, vii. 338, 3G4, 3GG, 3G8, 374, 377, 380, 
GGG-8J, G87-8; mining companies, 38:
, :{8 t, 383, 387, 393; 1821-30, ii. 
vii, GGG; Fraser river excitement, 567, G78, 580, G81, 58
, 5
'5, 596, 
vii. G8:!. 599, 601, G02; iv. G2-4, GIG, G19, 

IiniIlg machinery, manufact. of, vii. G:!O, G22, G24; ]831-40, ii. 532, 554, 
94-5. [í;)6; contriLutions, 1817, ii. 217; 
:Minus, Geo. 'Y., vii. 720. Sola's report on, 1818, ii. 230-2; 

Iint, Lills for establishing, vi. G28-9; supplies from, 1818-20, ii. 257-9; 
estaLl'd, etc., vi. G:!9; vii. IG7-8; 18
2, ii. 4'i9-80; ]831, iii. 310; 
appropr. for, 1832, vii. IG7. presiJents of, 1811-20, ii. 39G-8; 
:Miranda, agent in Spain for Gov. 1821-:10, ii. G.3'j; 18:H-3, iii, :
38; 
Borica, 1794, i, 728. cession of, in s. Ca!., 1817, ii. 407- 
:Miranda, J., mentIOn of, vi. 20. II; report on, 1822, ii. 460; conJi- 
:Mi
roon, Lieut, miss. of, J846, v. 15G- tion, 18
1-30, ii. 635-7; 18:j6, iv. 
9. 42-:J; 18--11, iv. 194-.3; supplies and 
Missions, archi,pes of, i. 47-8; S. finances, J 8:?3, iii. 20-3; prefect 
Diego founJed, i. 137; S. Carlos and pres't, 1826-30, iii. 87; proposed 
founded, i. J 70-]; S. Antonio secularization, J 830-1, iii. 301-10; 
founde,l, i, 1 7G-7; S. GaLriel secularization of, iii. 34G, 333; iv. 
founded, i, 179-80; S. Luis Obispo 43-4, 54G-i; destruction of Drop- 
foun<1e(l, i 188-9; numLer of fri:1rs erty, 3"18; !:;laugllter of cattle. 348- 
at, 1773, i. 200; military force, i. I 9; acts of authorities, IS:JG-S, iv. 
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4-1-G; new miss. proposed, iv. 48; I 
plundcr of, iv. 49-31; rcglamentos, 
1839, 1840, iv. 53-G, 58-GO; acts of 
visitador gen., iv. 57-8, 61-2; man- 
agemeut of, 18-!
, iv. 33J-2; Jecree 
of restoration, iv. 3;30; local items, 
iv. 3:31; Jecrce restoring to friars, 
] 843, i v. 3G9-71; change effecteJ, 
iv. 370; lands, iv. 371; tithes, iv. 
:172; report on southern miss., 184-1, 
iv. 421-2; secularization of S. L. 
Obispo, iv. 423; grant of lands to 
the church, iv. 4:!4; sale of estates 
for war expenses, iv. 425; Pico's 
policy, iv. 547; deLts, iv. 5-18; reg- 
ulations for sale and renting, iv. 
54!)-53; sale of estates, 18-!G-8, v. 
538-<51; eccl, v. 5
)3-G; land claims 
of, 1843-58, vi. 5ö2-5. 
:Mis.3ioll La.y lands, donation of, vii. 
579, 
1\IisROlui, immigrant parties organize<l 
in, 18..J.J, iv. 
v3. 

Iixton wa,r, i, 10. 
:Modesto, mention of, vi. 514. 
:l\Iodoc county, creation, etc., of, 187-1, 
vii. 443; lust. of, vi. 493-G. 
:Moffat & Co., IÍwntion of, vi. G29. 
l\Iofras, 'Exploration,' i. 4-0; iv. 233; 
visit of, 1841-2, iv. 240-53, 
l\Iojave desert, Garcés exped" 177G, 
i. "277. 
,Mojaves, raids of, vii. 48G. 
l\lokelumne City, mention of, vi. 513. 
l\Iokelumne Hill, trading post, 18-t8, 
vi. 77; gold deposits of, vi. 373; 
mention of, vi. 512. 

lokelumne river, mining on, 184:8, 
vi. 74, 77. 
l\lonasterio, minister, instructions on 
seculariza.tion, iii. 325-G. 
.Monk, Hank, vii, 7"23. 
l\Iono county, hi:::;t. of, vi, 518-19; 
creation, etc., of, 1861, vii. 442; 
mines of, vii. G32-3. 
Monoville, vi. 5] 9. 

Ionroe, designs in re Cal.. 1805, 11. 
:j2. 
, :\Ionsoon,' ship, iv. 93. 
Montague, S, 
., vii. 5GS. 
l\Iontanya, J. ùe la, Liog., vii. 754, 
,Monterey, failures to occupy, 1607-8, 
i. 2:3; 'Extracto de N oticias,' i. 38; 
Caurillo';:3 Ilame for, i. 76; Vizcaino 
at, i. 101-2; na,med, i. 101; occupa- 
tion of ordereù, i. 113, II4; unsuc- 
cessful search for, i. 130-1; causes 
of the error, i. 132-5; discovery of, 
168-70; want of supplies, i. 187; 


IJuilJingsat, 1773, i. 20-1; Riveraar- 
rives at, i. 22G; Anza brings his force 
to, i. 268; immigrants left at, 209; 
Ind. fright at, 17ïG, i. 298; ,ì\1anila 
galleon at, i. :330; prcsidiocolllplctcd, 
i. 3:n; court scandal at, Ii 8-
, i. 
391-3; L1. Perouse's rcception, i. 
43;)-1; events at, 1783-9J, Î. 4üG-8; 
17m-1800, i. 677-83; 1801-10, ii. 
140-G; 1811-20, ii. :379-83; 1821- 
30, ii. 607-15; 18:H -10, iii. G67-9; 
18-13, iv. 514-1G; 184G, v, 288-93; 
council at, to app't temp. gov., i. 
501; Arrillaga's alTival, i. 502; re- 
ception of Vancouver, i. 511, 518- 
19; Gov. Borica's journey to, i. 
53
-3; military force, i. üi7; build- 
ing3, i. G81; hattery, i. G8:!; maps,ii. 
143, G 17, 691; mining excitement, 
18;)0, ii. J7G; reception to Gov. 
Sola, 1814-, ii. 208-9; preparations 
for defence, 1818, ii. 

2-4; Bou- 
chard attack, ii. 2:!3-:a; l)adush- 
kin at, ii. 313; education at, 1811- 
20, ii. 427-8; vaccinating at, 1821, 
ii, 441; junta at, 1822, ii. 43]; Can- 
onigo :Fernanùez arrive.3, ii, 437; 
raising of new flag, ii. 439; execu- 
tion of Pomponio, ii. 5:H; foreign 
residents, 1821-30, ii, GJ9; ayunt. 
at, ii. GiG; crime at, 1821-30, ii. 
G78-9; surren(ler of 
lex. warships, 
1823, iii. 24--7; meeting against 
convict settlers, 1830, iii. 49; free 
fight at, 1830, iii. 4
)-50; revolt at, 
1828, iii. G6; revolting troops take, 
18
9, iii. 69; recaptured, iii, 82; 
trial of rebels at, iii. 8-1--3; flood at, 
1827-8, iii. II5; chief port of entry, 
1826, iii. 117; Beeche y at, iii. 122; 
Duhaut-Cilly at, iii. 129; foreign 
tra(le, 1828, iii. 131; custom-house 
at, 1829, iii. 13û; Jedediah SmIth 'g 
party at, iii. 138; ayunt. at, 1831, 
iii. 182, 187; executions at, 18:31, 
iii. 190-1; Z:.tmorano's revolt, 18;32, 
iii, 220-9; arrival of Figueroa, iii. 
23S; Padres' Hija.r colony at, iii. 
2G8; removal of capital, 1833, iii. 
293; Figueroa's death at, iii. 29;); 
revenue, I 83-!, iii. 3JG; ca3e of 
Doña Ildefonsa, IS3G, iii. 43G-9j 
revolutiona,ry party attack, 1836, 
iii, 439-G2; loyalty, 18:36, iii. 481; 
revolt against Alvarado, iii. 52:3- 
26; port closed by Carrillo, 1838, 
iii. 5--13; visit of Vallejo and Inùs 
to, iii. 398: declare:! the ca,pital, 
1840. iii. 6;)3; foreign men-of-war 
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at, iv. 35-8; earthquake at, 1 83G, 
iv. 78; value of exports, ] 8-10, iv, 
80; opened to foreign trade, 1837, 
iv. 82; custom-house officers, 18:{3- 
40, iv. 
}Ij; arrival of Sutter at, iv. 
1
7; Belcher's visit to, 18:37, iv. 145; 
trading regulations, 1841, iv. 20ô; 
Hudson B. co. party at, 1841, iv. 
212; occupa.tion by Com. Jones, 
]842, iv. 298-329; revolt of cholos 
at, 18-14, iv. 40-1-5; reception of 
Bishop at, 1844-, iv. 427; l\1ichel- 
torena's departure from, iv. 512- 
13; capital removed, 1845, iv. 519; 
junta of officers at, iv. 601; mili- 
tary junta, at, 184G, v. 41-4, 59-G3; 
revenue disputes at, 184ô, v. 34--G; 
V. S. ship' Portsmouth' at, v. 200; 
V, S. s. 'Cyane' at, v. 203; Com. 
Sloat at, 18-tG, v. 224, 230-3; Steve 
regt at, V. 514-15; duties collected 
at. 1847-8, v. 571; local annals, 
184G-8, v. G35-8; effect of gold 
discov., 184-S, vi. G3-5; minstrel 
performances at, 18,i7, vi, 243; first 
jury at, 184ô, vi. 257-9; constit. 
convention at, 1849, vi. 284-303; 
pueblo hnds, vi. 5ß7 -8; name, etc., 
of, vii. 4:
8; defences, etc., of, 1849, 
vii. 432-3; Rug, school at, 1836, 
vii. 716. 
]Ionterey county, mention of, vi, 
523-4. 
Monteros, Juan J. E. de los, of Oal. 
junta in l\lex" 1825-7, iii. 3; re- 
port on Cal. miss. 109. 
:Molltezn ma mine, vii. G4J. 
:Moore, B. F" del. to cOllstit. conven- 
tion, 18-19, vi. 2S7; biog., vi. 2b7; 
men tion of, vii. 197. 
Moore, G. R" purchases Sutter's 
Russ. claims, iv, 18G, 
Moore, .J, B., postmaster, vii. 147. 
Moore, Jos., mention of, iv. 141. 
.lVloore, J os" Liog., vii. 748-9. 
:Moore's flat, mention of, vi. 48G. 
Moquis. Ind., recep, of Garcés, i. 278. 

Iora, Pres. of Dom., actions against 
Franciscans, I 'j"ï;{-4, i. 235-7. 
1\loraga, J., vi. 10. 
1\10rales, Gen., proposed Cal. exped., 
1846, v. 33. 
:Morchou, N., claimant for rancho 
Cahuenga, v. 627. 
Morehead, J. C, quartermaster-gen. 
of militia, 1830, vi, 319; filibust. 
expecl. of, 1851, vi. fi84. 
'Morelos.' ehip, arrives with colony, 
1834, iii. 9, 
G5-8, 36ô. 


l\loreno, gov. interenos, L. Cat, i. 172. 
l\loreysa, It., Síndico at S. BIas for 
Cal., 1806, ii. I ü6. 
1\Iorgan, J. S.. biog., 83. 
Morgan, .Maj. E. 'V, of court at 
Frémont trial, v. 43ô. 
l\iormon hattalion, arrival of, V. 428; 
hist, of, 1846-8, V. 469-98, 
ì\Iormon isla.lHl, lIl3.p of, vi. 48; name, 
vi. 49; mass meeting at, 1849, vi. 
279-80. 
Mormons, Ide charged with belonging 
to, v, 138; westwarJ migration::; of, 
v. 4G9-70; plan to occupy Cat, v. 
470-2; appeals for gov't aid, Y. 
47G; recruiting for the hattle, \". 
471; march of battle, v. 478-83; in 
Cal., v. 483-
8; vi. 3; arrival of 
Brannan's party, v. 544-54; preach- 
ing in S. F., V. 5ü6; at 
utter's 
mill, 184í, vi. 30; 1848, vi. 47-50; 
hist. of in Cal.. vi, 49-51; at 
Spanish bar, 1848, vi. 73; mention 
of, vii. 727. 
l\loro Cojo rancho, ii. G15. 
1\iorrison, the Phil. R. R. convention, 
1850, vii, 515. 
:ì\1orrison, P., at San J osé, 1848. vi. 9. 
:l\lorrison, R., chief justice, 1880, vii. 
409; Liog., vii. 40n. 
:l\iorrow, ,Yo 'V., congressman, 1887, 
vii, 433; biog., vii. 435. 
:Morse, E. 'Y., hiog. of, vii., I8!. 
Morse, H. N., biog. of, vii. 188. 
:Morse, J. F., director, Cent. Pacific 
R. R., 18GI, vii. 544; speech of, 
18G3, vii. 550. 
)lortgages, taxation of, vii. 384. 
, l\loscow.' ship, V. 177, 279, 514. 
:Moss, J. 1\1., vii. G I O. 
l\Ioti, Iud, chief, iv. 72. 
:ì\1ott, T. D., biog. of, vii. G34. 
1\lottiyomi, Ind. tribe, iv. 362. 
:Moulder, A. J., vii. 719-20. 
1\1 oulter., Jacob, vii. 6':>1. 
Mount Vernon ,Mining co., vii. G50. 
l\iount Diablo, ascent by Dr Sandels, 
1842, iv. 34G. 
MOlltsomes, Ind. tribe, i. 5,")8. 
Mud Springs (see also El Dorado), 
mining at, 1849, vi. 333. 
:MugginsvilIe, mention of, vi. 493. 
:Muldrow, \V m. purchases Sutter's 
Russ. claims, iv. 186. 

luletown, mention of, vi. 513. 
'Municipal affairs. See ' Ayunta- 
miento. ' 
1Iunicipalities, the Dew constitut., 
vii. 395-8. 
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furieta, J'" career of, vii. 203-4. 

lurphy, B., Liog., vii. 740. 

lurphy, J. .M., mention of, vi. 76. 

lurphy, 1\1., rancho of, 1848 vi. 12. 
Liog., vii. 740. " 

lurphy, 'I., at San Rafael mission, 
1848, vi. 21. 
:Murray, manuscript, i. 56. 
:Murray, Juùge H. C., 
lection, etc., 
of, 1851, vii. 2
0-1; biog., etc., of, 
vii. 224-G; decision of, 1854, vi. 
324. 
11' useum, state, vii. 644-. 
,Mussel Slough troubles, vii. G17-18. 
l\Iuticolmo, lna, tribe, ii. 50G. 
1\Iyres, mention of, vii. G38. 
Myrick, 
1. H., supr. court judge, 
1880, vii, 409. 
l\iyrick, Thos S., vii. 720. 


N 


Naglee, H, 11., viticult., vii, 49; re- 
ceivpr for Adams & co., vii. 178; 
capt., 1849, vii. 434; Liog. of, vii, 
744-3. 
Naglee & Rinton, vii. 1 GO. 
Napa, surveyed, 1848, v. 670; hist. 
of, vi. 510; name, etc., vii. 438-9. 
Napa Consolidated mine, vii. G57. 
Napa county, hi:st. of, vi. 510-II; aid 
to Napa Valley R. R., vii. 586. 
Napa valley, settlers revolt in, 1846, 
v, 77; \lerritt's party in, 184G, v. 
no. 
Napa Valley R. R., vii. 58G. 
N apato, Ind. tribe, ii. 50ü. 
Napoleon, .J oseph, King of Spain and 
Indies, 1808, ii. 87. 
Napoleon ledge, silver mine, vii. G30. 
NarLona, invites Cal. to join feùera- 
tion, 1823, ii. 486, 
Narratives of voyages, i. 40. 
Narváez, J. 1\1., habil. gen. in Mex., 
1818, ii. 252. 
'N asleùllik,' ship, iv. 187, 5G2; v. 
578. 
eN atalia,' ship, iii, 2ß3, 2G3-8, 3GG. 
National Guard, organization, etc., 
of, vi, 319-20; vii. 434; services, 
vii. 454-5. 
Native Sons, society of, vii. 707. 
N ati\Tes, see Indians. 
Natividad, Graham arrested at, iv. 
12, 18-
2: fight at, 18-lG, v.3ß6-72. 
N a ti villarI ran cho, ii. 613, 
Naturalization, regulations on, Ill. 
177 -8. 


N auvoo, migratior.. of ::Ylormons from, 
v. 469. 
Neva, (jen. Pedro de, offl acts in Ca!. 
affairs, 1790-5, i. 3U8, 448, 483, 
491, 502-3, 373, GIO. 
Navarrette, M. F. de, LiLliog., i. G9, 
87, 98, 509. 
Navarro, G. G., (1Ïspute with Serra 
referred to, 1780, i. 32;{; aùvises 
land grants in Cal., i. G09. 
Navarro, J., 183G, iv. 141. 
Navarro y N orciga, report on Ca!. 
pop., 1810, ii. 158, 
Navy Yard, site for selected, vi. 630; 
appropriations for, 18,)1-(;, VI. 
6:
0-1. 
Neal, at Long Bar, ] 8-l8, vi. 71. 
Negrete, Cal. trade with, 1811-20, ii 
420. 
Neophytes, see In(lians. 
Nesmith, T. L., biog. of, vii. G34-. 
Nesselroùe, Count, complains of Russ. 
in Cal. 1817, ii. 31-1-13. 
N evaù.a, mining regulations in. 1832, 
vi. 399-400; R. R. affairs in, vii. 
559-60, 5G8. 
Nevada Bank, vii. G78. 
Nevada City, mining at, 1850-6, vi. 
357; hist. of, vi. 470-2; mention of, 
vii, 590; churches of, vii, 7
9, 
Nevada county, mining in, I 830-G, 
vi. 33G-7; hist. of, vi. 483-7. 
Nevada County Narrow Gauge R. R" 
vii. 590. 
Nevada & Cal. R, R., vii. 590. 
Nevada & Oregon R. R., see Nevada 
& Cal. R. R, 
Neve, Gov. Felipe de, rule of, 1775- 
82, i. 306-83. ' 
Nevins, Col J. T., school in So F., 
1830, ,'ii. 7 18-19. 
New Albion, Drake names, i. S-l. 
New Almaden mine, mention of, vi. 
523; suit for possession of, vi, 534- 
61; output of, etc" vii. 65ô 7. 
New Helvetia, see Sutter's tort. 
New Hope (see also 'Stanislaus '), 
Mormon settlement, v. ,),)2-3; 
founding of, 18<:18, vi. 1 l. 
New Itlria mines, mention of, vi. 5GJ; 
vii. 637, 
New Mecklenburg, mention of, vi. 
4G3. 
New 
lexico, conquest of, i, 11; re- 
V0It in, i. 18; auuals of, 1';01-19, i. 
2G-8; plan to open commuuication, 
i. 573; propo
ed route to, ii, 
-4; 
traIlers in Ca!. 18;{) -;;, iii, ;{!).)-G; 
trade with, 183G-4t), iv. 80; Sutter 
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, see ulso the Pioneer Register, vols. II to v. 
in, iv. 124-5; overland trade, 1841, Nueva Vizcaya, province formed, i. 
iv. 207; KearllY'::! march froUl, 1846, II; miss. dists of, i. ]4-22. 
v. 3:U-9. Nunan, ,l\Ia tthew, biog, of, vii. 749. 
New Orleans, R. R. convention at, Nuñez, Alvar., escape of, i. G-7. 
18-tH, vii. 510. 
New York, rai:5Íng of Steve reg't at, 
v. 502-3; depa.rture of J\Iormons 
from, v. 543-6. 
'Newcas.tlp,' :::;hip, iii. 3G4. 
Newhall, H. 1\1., mention of, vu. 
610; biog. of, vii. 186. 
Newspapers, see Journals. 
Nicaragua, transit across, 1849-56, 
vi. 140; 'Yalker in, 1855, vi. 599- 
GOO, 
Nicasio rancho, iii. 717. 
Nichols, J. G,; vii. 718. 
Nickerson, Thos, vii. 615. 
Niebaum, G., ùiog., vii. 187. 
Niel, P., 'Apuntaciones,' i. 87. 
, Nieves,' ship, iii. 9. 
, Nikolai, , RU::5s, ship, iv. 159, 171. 
Niles, J uùge, A. C., election of, vii. 
233. 
'Niles Register,'i. 42; iv.139. 
, 
infa,' ship, iv. 249. 
Nipagllay, S. Diego miss. moved to, 
i.230. 
Niza, :l\Iarcos de, expedt., i. 7. 
N ogueyra, names friars for Cal., 
1796. i. 554. 
Nogueria, elected to prelacy, 1795, 
ii. 9. 
N orne Cult, Ind. reservation, VIl. 
491. 
N orne Lacke, Ind. reserv" vii. 490. 
N ootka, Spanish })ost established, 
1789, i. 503; attempt to settle, i. 
506; settlement abandoned, i. 524. 
Nordhoff, mention of, vi. 523. 
North Bloomfielù, mention of, vi. 
48G. 
North Pacific Coast R. R., vii. 589, 
591. 
North San J nan, mention of, vi. 48G. 
North Star mine, vii. 641. 
Northern mystery, chief element of, 
i. ]07-8. 
Northern Railway co., vii. 590, 
Norton, 1\1., mention of, vi., 279, 295; 
lieu t, It;49, vii. 454, 
Norwich, recruiting for Steve reg't at, 
v. 50
, 
Non veau ,M:onde, mining co., vii. 6û6. 
, N ou velles Allnales des Voyages,' i. 
41. 
N ue\'a Galicia, conquest of, i. ] O. 
, Nueva Reina de Los Angeles,' ship, 
ii. 292. 


o 


Oakdale, mention of, vi. 514. 
Otklaud, hist., etc., of, vi. 4-75-7, 
526; the laLor riot, 1877, yii. 354, 
360; .l{. R. terminus, vii. 580, G86- 
7; churches of, vii. 730. 
Oakland ferry, vii. 578-91. 
Oakland 'Vater Front co" vii. 579. 
Oats, yiela
 etc., 1860-80, vii. 25. 
O'Brien, \V. S" death of, vii. G80, 
'O'Ca.in,' Amer. ship, ii. 25, 39-40, 
79, 82, 84, 93-5. 
Ochejamnes, Ind. triùe, ii. GOO. 
Odd Fellows' Society, vii. 706-7. 
O'Donnell, C. C., the lahor agit.ation, 
]877, vii, 359; coroner of S. F., vii. 
G9J. 
Ogrlen 1 :l\iajor C., arrival of, 1849, vii. 
447. 
Ogden, 'V. B., pres't of Phil. R. R. 
convention, 1850, vii. 513, 516. 
Ogden R. R. junction, vii. 572-6. 
Oil, consumption of, vii. 93. 
'Okhotsk,' ship, ii. G49-5J. 
Olampali, battle of, 184G, v, IG5-8. 
Old 
. Francisco port, discovery of, 
i. 15G-7; errors concerning, i. 157-9. 
Olema, mention of, vi. 5] 1. 
Oleomi, Ind. triLe, ii. 50G. 
'Olive Branch,' ship, iii, 118. 
Oliver, D. J., biog., vii. 754. 
Olives, cultivat.ion, etc. of, vii. 43. 
Olney, James N., mining-stock sale, 
vii. 6G7. 
Olney & Co.'s 'Vashoe Stock Ex. 
change, vii. GG7. 
O':Meara,J., 'Broderick andGwin,'vi. 
ö83-4; state printer, 1858, vi. 714. 
Ophir, town, mention of, vi. 484. 
Ophir Silver Mining co" vii. 6G6; 
stocks of, vii, (7). 
Oranges, cropt etc., of, 1889, vii. 42, 
Orù, P., del. to cons tit. convention, 
etc., 1849, vi. 28G. 
Oregon, cattle trade with, 1837, iv. 
85-7; immigration from, 1843, iv. 
390; 1844, iv. 4-i4; ] 845, iv. 574-7; 
1847, v. 555; Frémont's return 
from, reasons for, v. 86-92, ]Ol, 
parties returning to, 184G, v. 525- 
6; effect of gold discov. in CaI., 
1848, vi. 112. 
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For information concerning pioneers, see also the Pionecr Registcr, vo18. II to V. 
C Oregon,' U. S. explore ship, iv. '245. Pacific Stock Exchange, organized, 
'Oregon,' steamer, voy. of, 1848-9, vii. GG9-70. 
vi. 129, 134, ]37. Pacific 'Y' 000:1, Lumber, and Flume 
Orford, Port, milit. post at, 1851, vii. co., vii. G80. 
460. Pacific and Atlantic R?ilroad com- 
'Orion,' ship, ii. 478. pany, organized, etc., 1831-3, vii. 
Orlean::; Flat, vi. 48G. 53G. 
Ormæchea, J. I. de, Habil.-gen. for Pack-trains, descript., etc., of, vii. 
Cal. in 1Iex., 1810-16, ii. 189, 421; 152-4. 
of Cal. junta in J\lex., 1825-7, iii. Padres, see' Friars.' 
3; report on Cal. miss., iii. 109. Page, H. F., congressman, 1880, vii. 
Oroville, mention of, vi. 3Glj hist. of, 40S; biog., vii. 408, 
vi. 490-]. Page, Ro Lert C., vii. 668, 
Osio, manuscript of, i. 55. Page, Bacon & Co., mention of, vii. 
080S. Ind. trihe, i. 558. IGI; failure, vii. ]74-9- 
Otis, Ja.mes, vii. G03-4. Pague, Ind. trihe, ii. 50l>. 
, Otkruitie,' ship, ii. 293. Paguenjelayomi, Ind. tribe, iv. 3G3. 
Otter, 'see 'Fur trade.' Pajaro, mention of, vi. 524. 
'Otter,' Boston ship, i. 539-40. Pajaro rancho, ii. 615. 
Oulton, G., state controller, 18G3', Palé, proposed site for miss., i. 554. 
vii. 303-4. Palen, Matthew, ,-ii. 641. 
Overland route, first visitors by, iii. Palmer, C. H. T" vii. 717. 
131-2. Palmer, Henry D., vii. 592. 
Overton, \V. P., iv. 2G9. I
ahnert Roùert, vii. 640. 
Ovineta, J. B., c:nnmercial scheme Palmer, Cook & Co., ùreach of trust, 
of, 1800, i. ö28. vi. 61G; failure, etc" of, 1836, VI. 
Owen, D" 1836, iv. 141. 618; vii. 177-80. 
Owens, Hev. Isaac, vii. 728-9. Palmer mine, vii. G51. 
Owens ltiver valley, massacre of Palo Alto, battle of, 184,6, v. 193. 
Indians in, 1862, vii. 486. Palos Verdes, rancho, V. 320. 
Oysters, vii. 83. Palon's 'Vida de J. Serra; i. 38; 
, N oticias,' i. 39- 
Pamo, ranchería, fight at, i. 3lG, 
P Panamá, city, descript. of, 1849, VL 
I :32. 
Pacheco, R., state treasurer, 18G3, Panamá, isthmus, gold-seekers at, 
vii. 303; gov. 18;'!, vii. 3G7; de- ]849, vi. 130-6; map of route, vi. 
feat of, 1875, vii. 3ü7; congress- 131. 
man, 1880, vii. 408; biog., vii. Panamá railway, opening, etc., of, 
408. 1853, vi. 139; mention of, vii. 522, 
Pacheco, S., rancho of, 1848, vi. ]0. 'Panamá,' steamer, voy. of, 1848-9, 
Pacheco, town, mention of, vi, 527. vi. 129, 134, 1:17. 
Pacific Glass 'V orks, vii. 99. Pangua, T" guardian for Cal. miss" 
Pacific Improvement co. (see also 1803-G, ii. 2ï, 165: . 
\Vestern Development co. and I Panoche Grande claIm, n. 5G!. 
Contract & Finance co.), organized, 'Panther,' Amer. ship, ii. 437, 475. 
etc., vii. GI4-19. I 478. 
P:wific Mail Steamship co" establish- Paper, manu fact, of, vii. ]01. 
ment of, 1847-8, vi. J27-9; opera. I Paredes, Gen., sends tro
ps to Ca
., 
tions, etc" vi. 129-42; bought by! ]84-2, iv. 288; pronunciamento ill 
R. R. co., vii. 6a3. I favor of, v'.4!. 
Pacific 1\lill & 
Iining co., vii. G80. I Parker, J" VI. éJ

. 
Pacific Railroad (see also Central Pa- : Parker, R. B., V11. ,
8S. 
citìc R. R,), bill introd by Gwin, I Parker, \\T?I H., VII. GGS. , . 
]852, vi. 72G; fund, vii. 559; Park, T. "" Adams & Co. s faIlure, 
amended, vii. 5G5, 627-8. vii. 174-5. . . 
Pacific Railway Commission, rep't of, Pa\ks bar, mn
m.g_ on, 18-18, vi. 72; 
1888, vii, ß24. rIchness of, VI.., .
.)9, 
Pacific republic, scheme for, vii. 689. Parrott, John, Vll. GI0. 
HIST. CAL., VOL. VII. 51 
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Parsons, G. F., 'Life and Adv'entures 
of .Ja.Illes '\-Y. 1\larshall,' vi. 102; 
biog" vi. 102-3. 
Pascual, Father, lahors and death of. 
i.20. 
Pa'ìo de Bartolo, Flores' forces at, v. 
3VO. 
Passports, regulations on, iii. 177-8. 
Patten, :l\lajor G. 'V., establ'li Ft 
Lane, 185:1, vii. 4öi. 
Paterson, A. Van R" supr. court 
judge, 1887, vii. 434; biog.: vii. 
434. 
Patterson, James N., yi.i. G18. 
l)aty, \Vm, 18a6, iv. 141. 
Paul, A. B., vii. 639, 6G6. 
Pauly, A., biog. of, vii. 184. 
Pauma rancho, massacre at, 1846, v. 
5G7. 
Paxton, John A., vii. 58G. 
Payne, Col 
I. :M., at Frémont trial, 
v.43G. 
'Payuches,' Ind. tribe, iv. 338. 
'Paz y Religion.' ship, ii. 283. 
Peabody, I., 183G, Í\T, 141. 
'Peacock,' ship, visit of, 1806, ii. 37-9; 
iv. 8
, 141; wrecked, iv. 245. 
Pearce, ,\-\Tm H., 182G, iv. 141. 
Pearne, T. H., Or. del. to So F. R. R. 
convention, 1839, vii. 543. 
Pear!', quality and yield, vii. 41. 
Pearson, Capt., mention of, vi. 137. 
Pease, E. T., vii. 557. 
'Peùler, , ship, capture of, 1814, ii. 203, 
271, 305. 
Peel, mention of, vii. 5G7. 
Pelton, J. C., establishes free school, 
vii. 717; first school law, vii. 718. 
Pelton, 
Irs J. C., vii. 717. 
Penal colony, Ca!. as, 1825-30, iii. 
47-50. 
Penasquitos rancho, Kearny encamped 
at, v, 352. 
Penitencia creek, Fages' expedt. camp 
at, i. 184. 
Peralta, A. M., mention of, vi. 478. 
I) era.lt a, D., mention of, vi. 479. 
Peralta, J. D., mention of, vi. 476. 
Peralta, J. :M., rancho of, 1t-;48, vi. 
10. 
Peralta, L., mention of, vi. 65-6. 
Peralta estate, litigation concerning 
the, vi. 5tH. 
Peralta grant. mention of, vii. 580, 
Perez, B., gold discovery of, 1848, vi. 
79, 
Perez, J., mention of, vi. 317. 
Periodicals, Bee 'Journals.' 
'l'erkins,,' tran
port, v. 513. 


Perkins, G. C., gov., 1880, vii. 408, 
410-11; Liog., vii. 410-11. 
Perley, D. \V., challenges Broderick, 
1839, vi. 725. 
Perrin, E. B" Liog., etc., vii. G04, 753. 
Perris, F. F., vii. G18. 
Perry, miner, vii. 650. 
Perry, H. A., mention of, vii. 78. 
Perry, J" jr, vii. G68. 
Perú, effect in, of gold discov. in Cal., 
1848, vi. 125. 
Pestilence, pre\Talence of, 1833, iii. 
337. 
Petaluma, Ind. trihe
 ii. 50G. 
PetalUllut, town, tirst visit to, ii. 331; 
settlement at, 18:t3, iii. 255; hist. of, 
vi. 507-8; II lP l1tion of, vii. 583-4. 
Petaluma creek, first Europeans on, i. 
2
)t) . 
Petaluma and Cloverdale R. R. co., 
vii. 589, 
Petaluma and Healdsburg R R. co., 
vii. 589. 
Petit-Thouars, works of, i, 40; iv.148. 
Petroleum, vii. 661. 
Pette, Professor, vii. 647. 
Phelan, Jas, Liog., vii, IG9. 
Phelps, 'Fore and Aft,' iv, 156. 
Phelps, T. G., congressman, 1
G1, 
ii. 
291; defeat of
 vii. 301,367; men- 
tion of, vii. 547; biog" vii. 735. 
Philadelphia, R. R. convention at, 
1830, vii. 513-16. 
Phillips, (), H., biog., vii. 185. 
'Phænix,' Eng. ship, i, 537, G69. 
Phænix, quicksilver mine, vii. G57. 
Pianos, manufact. of, vii, 81. 
Pickett, C. E" mention of, vi, 270. 
Pico, J., manuscript, i, 55. 
Pico, J. de J., mining operations, 
1848, vi. 77. 
Pico, Pio, manuscript, i, 55; rule of, 
184-5, iv. 518-45; farewell address, 
v. 27f. 
Pierce, Andrew, vii. 607. 
Pierce's'.J ournal,' iv. 224-5. 
Pierpont, James, missionary, vii. 730. 
Pigments, manufact. of, vii. 93. 
Pilascitos rancho, ii. 6J 5. 
'Pilgrim,' ship, iii. 142, 3G7. 
Pilot HIll, a mining centre, 1849, vi. 
353. 
Pil1art, 'Document' on Russ. settle- 
ment, Ïi. G41. 
Pin dray, C. de, expcd. to Sonora, 1851, 
vi. 58.). 
Pine Tree 
line, The, vii, G41. 
I Pinole, Point, mention of, vi. 527. 
1 Pinole valley, :Fages' expeJ. in, i. 185. 
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Pioche & Co., vii. uGO. Point Sur, Cahrillo's name for, i. 76. 
l'
oche, F. 
. A., 
ii. 720. _ ... 'Polifemia,' ship, iv. 15U. 
l'lOnee,r RegIster, n. G83-79J, lll. 733- Polk, Pres., war proclamation, 184G, 
9
; IV, G
8-786; v. 687-784. v. 193. 
Pioneers, first Amer. to arrive, 1791, i. Pditics, discord in S. F" IH48-31, vi. 
491; first foreign resident, 1814, ii. 209-20, 271-3; admission of state, 
27

 ,first .A'
er. settle,
, ii, 27G; vi. 251-350; slavery question, vi. 
additIOns to, lU. 1821, 11. 444; ar- 231-6, 290-G 3
1 3:3ö-4H G33-u. 
rivals, 18
2, ii. 475-9; 18:!4, ii.525- hist, of, 1848
50, vi. 231-:{3Ò; 1850
 
7; 1823, iii. 29; 1826-7, iii. ]7G; 9, vi. G41-739; 1860, vii, 231-74; 
]825, iii. 178; 1829, iii. 179; 1830, 1861-5, vii. 275-314; ISG.j-8, vii. 
iii. 180; 1831-5, iii, 385-413; 18:3G- 315-34: I
G8-78, yii. 335-69; 1878- 
40, iv. 117-20; ]84], iv. 279; 1842, g, vii. 370-406; 1879-89, vii. 407-41; 
iv,3,U; 184:3, iv. 3U9; 184-!-, iv. 45:3; constit, convention, 1849, vi. 2Gl et 
1843, iv, 507; lS47-8, v. 534-7; seq.; 1879, vii. 3ïO et seq,; houn- 
1814-30, ii. G81; foreign residents, clary question, vi, 2!H-G; elections, 
18:.!3, ii. 493-G; residing at L. An- first, vi. :304-G, G72; 18GO, vii. 272; 
gele,
, 18:30, ii. 558; character of old 1863, vii. :303; 18G-!-, yii, 307; J
G7, 
settlers, iv. 115. vii. 32:3; ]868, vii, 3:30; 1872, vii. 
Pious fund, report on, 1773, i. 214; 332; 1873, vii. 3ö7; ISï9, vii. 407; 
contlitions, etc" of, 1773, i. 214: 1880, vii. 414-; 1882, vii. 421; ]884, 
18-tJ-5, iv. 67, 3:33-8; proposed vii. 423; IS8G, vii. 433; democratic 
hacienda, i. 581; Revilla Gigedo, party, 1849, vi. 30-i; IS.) I, vi. 648- 
report on, i, 631-2; revenue from, 50; attitude of, vi. ()7
; victory, 
iii, :330; unsold property restored, 183:2, vi. G72-3; state conven., ISliO, 
18:15, iv. 534. vii. 238, 18G8, vii. 330; in election, 
PÍL'u r,lIlcho, ii. 5G6. 1879, vii. 408; 1881, vii. 413-lö; 
Pitt,jbur
, Ca!.', mention of, vi. 528. 1882, vii. 421; 1884, vii. 426; ] SSG, 
Pixley, f'. 
i., pros. of repub. conven- vii. 432; senatorial elections, nrst, vi. 
tion, 18G8, vii, :329; Liog" vii. :329; I 311; 1851, vi. G4G; Gwin and Brod- 
nomin. for cong" 18G8, vii. 331; ì erick, vi, 638 et seq,; 18GJ, vii. 
mention of, vii. 6GB. ì 
a:3; 18G3, vii, :n7; 18ü7, vii, 327; 
'Piz.lrro,' ship, iii. 24, llS. 519, I 188G, vii. 432; state capitol, vi. 
Pla.cer county, hist. of, vi. 48:3----4; R. I 321-5; whigs, vi, G30-2, G70; inde- 
R. affa.irs in, vii, 556-7, 562-3. I pendents, \-i. ö32; know nothings, 
Placerville. hist. of, vi. 4.G7-9; co. I vi. G91-701: campaign, ISöO, vii. 
seat of EI Dorado, vi. 482; R. R. i 251; state rights, vii. 26
 ct scq,; 
lIleeting at, 1854, vii. 540; stage' republicans, vii. 237-8, 
Ul, 329-:3:?, 
line, vii. 541; churches of, vii. 72U- 3G!-5, 40S-11, 4]5-17, 423, 43:3 -5; 
30. union meeting, 18üJ, vii. 2';"7; union 
Placerville & Sacramento valley rail- state cunv., vii. 307; copperhead, 
rO:ld. vii. 554-5. 18G-!-, vii, 
OS; party changes, I SÖ5- 
Plans. See' l\laps. ' 8, vii. 315 et seq,; railroad influence, 
Pld,tte river, emigrants on the, 1849, vii, 323, 4-!-4, 6:?9; Chinese ques
ion, 
vi. 14-7-50. vii. 334 et seq,; pri mary elections, 
Plum, C. 
1" biog. of, vii. 187. I vii. 3]5-17; shor
 ha
rs par.
y, vii. 
Plumas county, mining in, 1850-6,. vi. 317-19; laLor..a
?

tlOnR, ,"ll. 34
; 
361-3' hist. of, vi. 492; creatIOn, the sand-lot, Vll. ,1JiJ; workmgmen s 
etc., 
f. 1854, vii. 441. party, vii. 3
3-G. 
GI-2, 37:?-
, 


- 
Plumbaao v
i. 6G2. II; Dolly' arden s party, Y11, .1G,J; 
Plumbe 0 J R. R. scheme of, iv. 223; reform party. 1875, vii. :3û'i; water 
vii. 4im-500, I rights in, vii. 428; American party, 
'Pocahontas,' ship. iii. 143, 210, 364. I vii. 436; in S. F" vii. 689-90, 
Point Concepcion, Portola's exped. at, I Pollock, 
c:mgr
ssl1lan, R. R. ropt of, 
i. 148. I 1848, V11, 50
. .. 
Point Reyes, 'Cermenon' wrecked at, I Pollock, Rev. D. 'V", Vll. 7
9:, 
i. !}6; Portola's exped. at, i. 158. , I Pollock, Col R. !ll
ntIoll of, VI
, 4G9:, 
Point S. Pedro, Portola's exped. at, 1. . Pond, 'V. C., mIssIOnary to Ca1., VIL 
155; first name, i. 156. ! 730.. 
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Pony express. See ':l\Iails.' Potter, Geo. C., vii. 587. 
Poole, U. S. marshal, vii. 621. Poultry, raiding, etc., of, vii. 62. 
Poorman's creek, mining yield, 1830- Powder, mauuiact. of, vii. 99-]00. 
G, vi. 357. 'Preble,' U. S. sloop. of-war, v. 5] t- 
Pope, Gen. J., in command, 1883, vii. 13. 
472. Pratt, O. C., biog., vii. 223. 
Pope, 'V., mention of, vi, 19. Preciado, name CaL, 153U. i. 65. 
Population, sbttistics of, 1801-10, ii. 'Predpriatie,' Russ. ship, ii. 522, 645. 
107 -8, llO, lJ5-1 G, I'll, 123, 132, Prefects, appointment of, iii. 5t:).); 
137-8, 148-9, 151, ]53-4; 1811-20, duties, iii, 58G. 
34G-50, 355, 358, 3G4-8, 377, 38\), Prefectures, restored, 1845, iv. 533. 
383-7, 390; ]82]-30, ii. 552, 534, Presbyterian church, vii. 727. 
55G, 5G7-8, 580-2, 595-G, 599, ö01-2, Presidios, reglamento de, 1772, i. 206- 
GOU, GI6, 619-20, 622, G24; ] 830-48, 7; S. .F. established, i. 289; in- 
v. 524, G4:
; vi. 3; at San Diego spectors of app't'd, i. 334; Sola's 
miss., iii. 610; at 
. L. Rey, iii. G
2; report on, 1818, ii. 250-2. 
at S. Juan Cap., 1831-4, iii. 625; Preveaux, Rev., vii, 728. 
at S, Gabriel, ) 831-4, iii. G,i:{; at Prevost, I. B., Huss. settlement at 
S. Fernando, 1831-4, iii. 646; at Ross., 1818, ii. 317. 

ta Bárbara, 1831-4, iii. G5G; at Prevost, L., experiments in sericul- 
S. Buenaventura, 183]-4, iii. GGO; ture, 1853-4, vii. 32-3. 
at Sta lues, 1831-4, iii, üGO; at So Price, R. M., del. to constit. conven- 
Carlos, 18:-H-4, iii. 680; at S. L. tion, etc., ]849, vi. 2SG. 
Obispo, 1831-4, iii. 681; at S. Price, Col Sterling, at Sta Fé, 1846, 
l\liguel, 1831-4, iii. G8.!; at Soledad, v. 482. 
1831-4, iii. G90; at S. J. Bautista, 'Princess,' explore ship, i. 329, 444, 
1831-4, iii. 691; at Sta Cruz, 1831- 542, G53, GiO; ii. S:J, 88, 96. 
2, iii. 693; at Dolores miss., 18:U- Principio river, see' Little river.' 
4, iii, 714; at S. Rafael, 1831-2, iii, Printing, first, 1833, iii. 241. 
716; at Solano, 1831-4, iii. 719; at · Providence,' Eng. man of war, visit 
Sta Clara, 183]-2, iii. 727; increase, of, i. 538-9. 
1811-20, ii. 392-3; increase at pue- Provincias Internas, Cal. separated 
bIos, 1811-20, ii. 413; foreign from, i. 503. 
arrivals, 1816-]8, ii. 39:J; at Ross, Protestants, vii. 727-31. 
ii. 631-2; decrease in S. Diego dist, Pryor, W. L., vii. 618. 
1840, iii. 611; S. Antonio, 1831-4, 'Public institute,' school at S. F. 
iii. 68G; S. José miss., 1831-4, iii. 1848, vii. 717. 
724:; character and composition
 vi. Pueblo lands, title, etc., vii. 565-6; 
2-4; of San Francisco, 1849, vi. grants of, vi. 566-70; litigation 
1G8; early, vii. G9;>-6; number of, concerning, vi. 568-70. 
1849-80, vii. G98-701; amusements Pueblos of Xexu province, 1542, i. 
of, vii. 711-13j female, vii. 709-10, 73; beginnings, i. 30G-16; ex peri- 
7]5-1G. mental, i. 312; regulations for, 
'Porpoise,' U. S. explore ship, IV. 1781, i. 337; not prosperous, i. GOO- 
243. 2; population, 1800, i. 601. 
Port Costa, mention of, vi. 527. Pulnomanoc, Ind. tribe, ii. 50G. 
Port Harford, mention of, vi. 523. Punta de Pinos, named, i. 101. 
Porter, B. F., biog" vii. 749. Purcell, J. D., vii, GJ 8. 
Porter, G. K., biog., vii. 749. Purdy, lieut-goy., 1854, vi. 681. 
Portezuelo rancho, granted, i. 662. Purisima, founded, Ì. 424-5; revolt of 
'Portsmouth,' U. S. ship, v. 63, 102, neophytes, ii. 547; events at, 1791- 
129, 199, 200-1, 224, 254, 295, 356. 1800, Ì. 675-6; events at, 1801-10, 
Portu, Lt J osé, app't'd to Cal., iii. ii. 123; 1811-20, ii. 3G6-8; ]821-30, 
23G. ii. 580; 1831-40, iii. 6G4-6; hemp 
Postoffice, see '
fails.' culture at, ii. 179-80; earthquake, 
Potosi mine, vii. G73. 1812, ii. 201; revolt of Inds at, J 824, 
Potrero rancho, ii. 615. ii. 52!.>-=m; foreign vessels aItowed 
Potter, mining operations, 1848, VI. at, iii. 127; secularization of, iii. 
71. 346; slaughter of cattle, iii. 349; 
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value of exports, 1840, iv. 80; re- i. 682-3; S. F. dist controversy 
stored to friars, 1843, iv. 369; con- overt i. 707-8. 
dition of, 1844, iv. 421; sale of Ranchos, early grants, 1795-] t)OO, i. 
miss. estate, iv. 553; v. 558. 6(jl-:{; of ,Mont. dist, i. üb3; ii. 
Putto, Ind. tribe, ii. [;OG. 614-15; iii. 676-9; 'T. ß:H; iii. li76-9; 
v.6:n; S. F. di':ìt, i. 70J-8; ii.592-4; 
iii. 711-13; v. 639; of southern 
dist t 1802-10, ii. 111-12; of L. 
Angeles dist. ii. 5G3-6; v. G27; li::.t 
of grants, 18:!1-:{0, ii. Gli:
-4; list 
of, 18:U-40, iii. 633-4; Sta Bál'hara 
dist, iii. 635--G; v. 632; oflicial 
plunder of, I 84li, v. 338; of
. 
Diego dist, v. (j19. 
Randol, A. M., hiog" vii. 758. 
Randolph, oration, i. 157. 
Rawlulph, E., in K F. land case, iii. 
708; the New Almaden suit, vi. 
539; biog., vi. (j79; nominated for 
attorney-gen., 1859t vi. 723; men- 
tion of, vii. 337. 
R!tousset, Count G, R. de, appear- 
ance t etc., of, vi. 585-6; fililmst. 
expeds of, 1852-4t vi. 586-92; exe- 
cution of, lS54 t vi. 592; character, 
vi. 592. 
Ravenswood t mention of, vi. 52G. 
ii. 204 t 271-2 t 'RasRelas,' ship, iv. 142. 
Rattlesnake ledge, mine, vii. G31. 
Reading, P. R., mention of, vi. ] 7; 
exped. of, 1848, vi. 72-3; mining 
operations, 1848, vi. li9-70, 3(j4; 
rancho, etc" of, vi. 492-3. 
Real, Padre, of 
anta Clara mission t 
I 848t vi. 6. 
Ream, Dr D., biog., vii, 73l. 
Red Blufft hist. of, vi. 496-7. 
Redding, B, B., seer. of state, 18G3, 
vii. 303; mention of, vii. 3lilt 599. 
Redington t John II., vii. 588. 
Redman, Louis, vii. G41. 
Redwoocl CitYt hist. of. vi. 526. 
Reed, mention of, vii. li38. 
Reed, J, F., at :-\an J osé, 1848, vi. 9. 
Reeò, 
Iajor J. S., mention of, vii. 
470. 
Reese, :Michacl, vi. 315; vii. 584-5, 
()l 0, G33, 720. 
Refugio rancho, Bouchardts attack 
on, ii. 23(j-7; foreign vessels al- 
lowed at, iii. 127. 
Reichert, T.. surveyor-gen., Ib87, 
vii. 434; biog., vii, 435. 
Reid, Dr R. K., biog., vii. 705. 
Reid, James, \V. E., in \Yilkes' ex- 
pedt. t iv. 2-U. 
'Reina de Los Angeles,' fhip, 11. 
2.33. 
\ '
clicf,' U. S. store ship, iv. 314. 


Q 


Quart.ara, A't comd't at S. BIas, 1819, 
ii. 233. 
Quartz miners' association, organized t 
vii. 642. 
Quartz mining, method, vii. 637. 
Queen, J" mention of, vi. 279. 
4Jl1icksil ver, discov" 1796, i. 670; 
export of, lS5G, vii. 116; mining oft 
vii. 636-9. 
Quimby & Co., vii. G38. 
Quincy, town, mention of, vi. 492. 
Quintano, Lieut F., with exped., 
1791 t i. 490. 


R 


Rabe, 'V., vii. 543. 
, Raccoon t ' Eng. ship, 
373, 
Railroads, overland, early efforts for, 
iv. 2
2-4; the new constitut. 1879, 
vii. 383, 386-9; taxation of, vii. 
427 -8; proposed, vii. 498-508; con- 
velltions t vii. 508-16; routes, vii. 
509-17; surveys, vii. 520-1, 547; 
Panawá, vii. 522; legislation, vii. 
519-35, 598; Pacific & Atlantic, vii. 
5:36; subsidies, vii. 598; debt and 
discrimillatiop-, vii. 6
0-32. 
, Rainbow,' schooner, see 'Sitka.' 
Rains, Major E. .J., at Ft Dalles, 
1832, vii. 461. 
Raisins, product, etc. t of, vii. 45, 745-G. 
Ralston, Senator t bill introd bYt 
1853, vi. 673-6. 
Ralston, W. C., career oft vii. IG3; 
R. R. director, vii, GIO; manager 
lhnk of Ca1.t vii. 674; death of, 
vii. 678. 
Ramirez, revolt of, 1837, iii. 523-5. 
l{,amirez, Paùre, chaplain to constit. 
convention, 184Dt vi. 290. 
Ramirez, Pedro, agent for Cal. bishop, 
1840-2, iv. G7, 333-7, 4-27. 
Rancherlas, of S. Juan Cap., list, i. 
5G

; of S. Juan Bautista, list t i. 
55ï. 
Rancho del Rey, stock at, ] 800. i. 
648-9; :\Iont. dist t condition, 1800, 
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Religion, ohservance of the Sahhath, Roads, work on, 1811-20, ii. 4] 6; 
vii. 712; hi::;t. of, 1849-89, vii. .26- construction, etc., of, lS49-5G, vii. 
31. 142-3. 
Rengel, Gen" ofH acts, 1784-G, i, 422, Roberts, E, R" vii. üG3. 
4:!4, 4-18-9, 4
4. Roberts, 
. \V., the Phil. R. R. eon- 
'R3publicano,' ship, iv, 340. vention, 1850, vii. 515-16. 
Republicans, state convention of, Roberts, Rev. \V 111, vii. 727-8. 
18
0, vii. 257-8; attitude of, 1861, Robinson, H. C., biog" vi. G57. 
vii. 278; victory of, 1861, vii. 291; Robinson, J. R., vii. 607. 
convention of, 1868, vii. 329-30; Robinson, 'Life in Cal.,' iv. 343-4. 
progre
s of party, ] 868-8i, vii. Robinson, delegate, the Phil. R. R. 
331-2; success of, 1871, vii. 3G4; convention, 1850, vii. 515. 
split among, vii. 3G5; election of, Robinson, David, vii, 654. 
1879, vii. 408-11; 1881, vii. 415-17; Robiuson, E. 1_, vii, 599. 
188-1, yii. 425; 1886, vii. 433-5. Robinson, J, C., biog" "ii, G34-5. 
Revely, \VU1, translator of 'Costan- Robinson, L. L" vii. 539. 
so's úiario,' i. I3!J. Robinson, T., vi, 679. 
Revenue, i. 63:?-4; officers, ]828, iii. Robles, Leoc1ero, vii. G5G. 
65; 18;31-5, iii. 376-8; for 18:!8, iii. Robles, Secumlino, vii. 65G. 
l:n; 18:n-40, iii. 367, 617; iv. 80; Rodewald, }'rederick, vii. 585-6. 
]841, iv. 1m; 1842, iv, 340; 1843, Roelofson, ,,y. F., vii. 582. 
iv, 377; 18-1-1, 43
; 1845, iv. 5GO; Roether, C., vi. 1G. 
admin. of, 18;{G-40, iv. 
6-8; state, Rogers, of Barleson's party, iv. 269. 
]850-75, vi, G05-22, Hogers, Rev. J., vii. 717. 
Revilla-Gigedo, viceroy, offi acts in, Rogers, :l\1ajor \V., mention of, vi. 
178U-94, i. 449, 481, 502-25, 5:;0-1 319. 
534, 579-81, 602, G;31-2, Rohrer, J, B., biog., \'ii. 741. 
Rex :l\Ioates, mines, vii. 651. Rolling mills, yii. 95-6. 
l
eyes, Ant., bishop of Cal., 1782, i, Roman, R., treasurer, 1849, vi. 314; 
378, 420, 421. appraiser-gen., 1857, vi. 7ll; as- 
Rhoads, T., vi, ]2. signee for Aùams & Co., vii. 177, 
Rhodes, Judge A. L., biog., etc., of, Romen, gov., rule of, 1791-2, i. 481- 
vii. 235; supreme judge, 18ö3, vii. 500. 
304. ' Rosa,' ship, iii. 288, 3G7. 
Rice, cultivation of, vii. 25. Rose, J., vi. 20. 
l{'ice, De\Vitv Clinton, vii. 582. Rose bar, mention of, vi, 339. 
Richards, aids in raising ,Mormon bat!., Rosecrans, \V. S., congressman, 1881, 
v. 476. vii. 416-17; biog., vii. 416. 
Richards, C. J" biog" vii. 7.')4. Ross, commercial relations with, ii. 
Richardson, at Yerba Buena, 1833, 202-3; Russ. ordered to leave, 
vi. 164. 1814, ii. 204; founding of, ii. 298-9; 
Richardson, \V. A., rancho of, vi. 21. map of, ii. 300; Moraga visits, 
Richardson, 'V. H., U. S. marshal, 1812-14, ii. 300-4; viceroy's orders 
185:3, vi. 674. concerning, ii. 304-G; G. Arguello 
Ricks, C. S., vii. 589. at, -ii. 
O
; proposition to abandon, 
Ridgeville, mention of, vi, 50G, ii, :'HH-20; communication withS. F., 
Hiley, nen. B., gOY, of Cal., 1849, vi. ii. 37;
; windmill at, 1816, ii. 416; 
275; vii. 447; administr., ,-i. 275- visit of Fernandez, 18
2, ii. 463-5; 
30G. visited hy Kotzebue, 1824, ii. 52
; 
Ringgold, Lieut-col, mention of, vii. events at, 1821-30, ii. G28-52; 
470. bibliography of, ii, G40-I; expenses 
Rio Grande, crossed Ly 1Iex, force, of colony, ii. 632; Patties' medical 
1846, v. 193. service at, iii. IU9; Russ. prepara- 
Riparian rights, see 'irrigation.' tions to abandoH, 1841, iv. 177; 
Riverside, mention of, vi. 421. proposed sale to Vallejo, i,-. 177; 
Riverside, Santa Ana R. R., vii. GIG. sold to Sutter, iv. 178 81; depart- 
Rix, A., vii. 719, ure of Russians, iv. 18G. 
Roach, Senator P. A., Liog., vi. (j57; Ross, C. L., · Experiences of a Pio. 
the labor agitation, 1877, vii. 3G3. neer,' ,MS., vi. 58. 
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Ros
, E. 
I., supr. court judge, 1880, S 
vii. 409. 
Ro
s, James, vii. 590. Sacalanes, Inds, exped. against, i. 548, 
Hoop, I., vi. 49ð. 710-12. 
!{,oop county, creation, etc., of, 18G4, 'Sachem,' ship, ii. 475, 4ï8, 493; lll. 
vi. 494. 18, 24. 
Rough and Ready, town, hist. of, vi. Sacramento, climate, etc., of, VI. 
483-6. 23-4; dramatic performances at, 
'H.oumantzof,' ship, ii. 640. 1849, vi. 244; maS8 meeting at, 
Ruuset ùe Jesu8, F., bishop of Cal. 18.,19, vi. 279; seat of gov't e
tahl\L 
180:!-14, ii. IG6-7; ùeath of, ii. at, vi. 32
-5; hist. of, vi. 4-17-G:3; 
41 J. courts of, vii. 239; legisl. removed 
'Rover,' ship, 11. 404, 520; iii. 24, from, lSG2, vii. 29:J-4; co. COllven- 
119-20. tion at, 1865, vii. 317-19; repuL. 
Rowe, E. A., vi. 618, convention at, 18G8, vii. 
29-30; 
Rowe's circus, mention of, vi. 543-4. railroads, vii. 537-9; It. R, meet- 
Howland, 'V. R., biog. of, vii. 759. ing at, 18tH, vii. 544; terminus, 
l{,uck-er, .Major D. H., at San Luis vii. 577-8; early schools of, vii. 717; 
Rey, 1849, vii. 448. churclws of, vii. 728. 
Ruelle, J. B., vi. 67-9. Sacramento county, hist. of, \'i, 484- 
Rufus, E., rancho, etc., of, 1848, vi. 5; crime in, 1830-80, vii, 215; name, 
19-20. etc., vii. 439; aid to R, R., 18ö3. 
Rule, John, vii. 638. vii. 536. 
Rulofson, \V. F., vii. 583. Sacramento, Placer and Nev, R. R. 
Rumialltzof, fits out explore ship, co., authorized to sell the, 18G3, vii. 
1816, ii. :!78. 556. 
'Rurik,' Kotzebue's ship, ii. 278, 373, Sacramento river, exped. on, 1811, ii, 
645. 322; exploration of, 1818, ii. 331; 
Ru
l
 creek, mining yield, 1850-G, vi. KotzeLue on, 1824, ii. 523; Sutter's 

,),. voy. up, iv. 130- 1; first passage of 
Ru
k, T. J., letter to Phil. R. R. a ship up, iv. l:
5; Belcher's survey 
convention, 1830, vii. 513-14. of, iv. 144-5; Frémollt OIl, 1846, V. 
Russ, A. G., ùiog" vii. G94. 170. 
l{,ussell, 'V. H., sec. of state, 1847, Sacramento valley, pestilence lll, 
vi. 259. 1833, iii. 3;)7; settlers revolt lll, 
Russian Amer. co., L. Arguello's con- 1846, v. 77; Inù, outrages in. 1847- 
tract with, ii. 4U4. 8, v. 568-9; name, vi. :!; soil, etc., 
Russian Fur co., proclamation of, vii. 21. 
1810, ii. 29.,1-G. Sacramento Valley Railroad co., 
Russian river, flood on the, 1863, vii. operations, etc" of, vii. 5:17-9. 
16. Sacred Heart college, vii. 7"22. 
Russian settlements, description of, Sacred Heart }>rescntation convent, 
ii. (j28-31; map of, ii. G"29. vii. 722, 
Ryder, J. 1\1., vii. 582. Saddlery, manufact., etc., of, vii. 92. 
Russians, Spanish fears of, i. 112, 227; I St Helena, mention of, vi. 310. 
ii. 483; war with, news rec'd, i, St Louis, R. R. convention at, 184t', 
546; peace with, ii. 4; contract vii. 508-9; deputation A. & P. P. 
with O'Cain, 1803, ii. 25; fur hunt- R. to S. :F,. vii. (jOÖ-7. 
ing in Cal., 1803-6, ii. 40-1; dis- 'St Louis,' U. S. man of war, iv.3G, 
coveries of, 1741, ii. 59; other hunt- 96. 
iug contracts, 181
-1l, ii. 93-
; 
t Louis,& S. F. R, ,
._?O;, vii. 61G. 
trade with, 1806, 11. lR3; 1817, 

. I 
t .Mary s
 coll,ege, V11. 12:.... 
21G; form settlement at Bodego, n. :salcedo, Col, 1l1spects troops for Cat, 
199; doings ill Cal., 1821-30, ii. 1793, i. 536. . . 
G2S-52; policy of, ii. G41-2; Ech- Salgado, 


 of Cal. Junta III 1\I?x., 
candia vs., ii. 649; actions in Cal., 1823-7, 111. 3; report on Cal. lllISS., 
1831-41, iv. 158-189; ùeparture of i
i. IOn. . . -0 
colony, iv, 186, 
al
nas, tuwn, n:
utlO_n of, \"l. ,)_3-4. 
Ryland, C. T., biog. of, vii. 33-1. ðalma8 rancho, 11. GlóJ. 
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Salinas river, first name for, i. 150; San BIas, expenses of establishment 
Fages' exped. cross, 1772, i. 184-7; at, i. 208; Cal. bound fleet from, 
immigrants at, 177G, i. 268; Fré- 1775, i. 240; ex:plor. fleet fitted out, 
mont encamps at, v. 9. i. 328; snppl. to be sent from, i. 
Salmon fisheries, vii. 82. 334; trade with, ii, 184; Graham 
Salmon river, mining on, vi. 365. party at, iv. 15; list of exiles, iv. 

a1t, ii. G31; vii. 659. 17; blockade of, v. 284. 
BaIt Lake City, return of Mormon San Buenaventura, founding post- 
bat. to, v. 496; festival at, 1855, v. poned, i. 181; events at, 1791-] 800, 
497-8. i. 674-5; 1801-]0, ii, 121-2; 181]- 
Sampclayo, Gerónimo de, sends sup- 20, ii. 365-G; ]821-30, ii. 578-80; 
plies to S. Cruz, 1790, i. 492. 1831-40, iii. G58-Gl; founded, i. 
'San Agustin,' Camenon's ship, i. 373-7; friars assigned to, i. 37G; 
9G. miss. church consecrated, ii. 89; 
San Andreas, town, mention of, vi. earthquake, 18]2, ii. 201; disaster 
512. at, löl9, ii. 332-4; occupied by 
San Andreas Vallecito, mention of, vi. Carrillo's force, iii. 549; battle at, 
374. 1838, iii. 552-4; secularization, iv. 
San Antonio, mission established, i. 4ß; restored to friar8, iv. :)69; con- 
176-7; want of supplies, i. 187; dition of, iv. 421; 1\licheltorena at, 
mi::5s. force at, ]773, i. 19ö; locality iv. 501; leased, 1845, iv. 553; miss. 
of, i. 200; condition of Inds, 1773, estate rented, v. 558; sale of miss. 
i. 203; buildings at, 1773, i. 204; estate, v. 561; local annals, 1846--8, 
agric. at, 1773, i. 205; alarm at, v, G34-5; mention of, vi. 5
3. 
1773, i. 256; prosperity at, 1776, i. San Cárlos, news of founding of miss., 
298; alcalde and regidore chosen, i. 124; miss. and presidio founded, 
1778, i. :
:H; friars serving, 1783-90, 1770, i. 170-1; miss. transferred to 
i.469; events at, ]791-1800, i. G8B- Carmelo bay, i. 177-8; residing 
9: 1801-10, ii. 151-2; un 1-20, ii. ministers, i. 178; conversions at, 
385; 1
21-30, ii. G21-2; 1831-40, iii. 1770, 175; Crespi returns to, i. ]87; 
68G-8; secularized, iii. 353; restored miss. force at, 1773, i. 196; locality 
to friars, 1843, iv, 369; local annals, of, i. 200; condition of Inds, 1773, 
18-16-8, v, 6:
9-40. i. 203; buildings at, 1773, i. 203; 
'San Antonio,' ship, i. lIG, 121, 124, agric. at, 17';'3, i. 205; immigrants 
126, 1:36, 166-7, 175, 189, 215, 241, arrive, 177G, i. 268; alcalde and 
282, 287. regidore chosen, 1778, i. 331; death 
San Antonio rancho, ii. 594. and burial of Serra, i. 409-11; frairs 
San Benito region explored, 1795, i. serving, 1783-90, i. 469; Gov. Romell 
551. buried at, i. 490; reception of Van- 
San Benito county, creation etc., of, couver, i. 512; events at, 1791-1800, 
vi. 524-; vii. 442-3. i. 685-8; ]801-10, ii. ]46-8; 18] 1- 
San Bernardino, Jedediah Smith's 20, ii. 383-4; 18
1-30, ii. 616; 
party at, iii. 155; Ind. attack at, 1831-40, iii. 679-80; wife murder 
iii. 359-öO; hist. of, vi. 520-1. at, i.688; land troubles, 1802, ii. 7; 
San Bernardino county, hist. of, vi. gov. and oflls swear loyalty to 
519-21; creation, etc., of, 1853, vii. Spain, ]808, ii. 88; secularization 
44:1; S. P. R. R. in, vii. 617; min- of, iii. 

46. 
iug in, vii. 6-1-0. 'San Carlos,' ship, for Cal., i. ]] G, 
San Bérnardino R. R., vii. GI9. 
28; ii. 253, 2H2, 473; leaves La 
Ban Bernardino valley, Fages' exped. Paz, i. 120, voyage of, i. 128-30; 
in, i. 184. returns to S. Bias, i. 168; arrives 
San Bernardino VaHey R. R., vii. 616. with supplies, i. 189; enters S. F. 
San Bernardino & Los Angeles R, R. bay, 1773, i. 246, 288; with supplies 
Co., vii, 616. at l\lont., i. 287; voy. to Alaska, 
San Bernardino & San Diego R. R., 1788, i. 444; brings news of Eng. 
vii. 616. war, i. 542; wreck of, 1797, i. 706; 
San Bernardo, skirmis? at, ]816, v' l at :!\Iont" 1809, ii. 

, 2_1
; conveys 
3-1-8-50; advance of Stockton from, Fernandez to Cal., 11. 4.J(j. 
1846, v. 386. l San Cayetano rancho, ii. G15. 
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San Clemente island, named i. 99. 
inhabitants of, 1803, ii. II. ' , 
San Digueto, Ind. pueblo, iii. 339 
628. ' 
S. Diego, Ferrelo at, 1343, i. 80; oc- 
cupation of ordered, i. 113-14; 
messages from, at Loreto, i. 124; 
occupation of, 1769, i. 126-39; first 
settlement at, 1769, i. 134; Portola's 
march to 
Ionterey, i. 140; return 
of Porto la's exped't., i. 163; affairs 
at, 1770, i, IG4:; the 'San Antonio' 
at, i. 167-8; events at, ] 771, i. 
178-9; ]772-3, i. 189-92; 1776-7, 
i. 299-303; 1791-1800, i. G45-54; 
]801-10, ii. 97-107; 1811-20, ii, 
340-G; 1821-30, ii. 539-52; 1831- 
40, iii. G08-21; events at, 18JG-8, 
v. 32G-9; 355-6, 616-20; 
-ant of 
su pplies, i. 187; miss. force at, 
177;{, i. 195; locality of, i. 200; 
rancherias near, i. 202; buildings 
at, 177:3, i. 204; Ortega in com'd at, 
i. 216; Serra at, from 1\1ex., i. 225; 
miss. moved, i. 229-:
0; destruction 
of miss., 1775, i. 249-55; martyr- 
dom of Padre J aume, i. 250-2; a 
night of terror, i. 251; Anza goes 
to relief of, i. 2G5; alcalde and regi- 
dore chosen, 1778, i. 331; old pre- 
sidio church burnt, i. 385; map of, 
1782, i. 456; Yancouver at, i. 522; 
school at, 1795, i. G4:3; military 
force, i. G4G-8; population, i. 648; 
buildings, i. G51; Vancouver's de- 
scription, i. G50; presidio officers, 
i. 451-2; presillio force, population, 
i. 432; builliings, i. 453; garrison 
life, i. 433; miss. frail's at, 1784- 
95, i. 455-6; report on, i. 457; con- 
versions, 1790, i. 457; agric., 1790, 
i. 457; affair of the 'Lelia Byrd' 
at, 1803, ii. 11-14; fight at, ii. 13; 
explore exped't. from, 1806, ii. 47; 
map of <list, ii. 103; earthquake at, 
1803, ii. 106; earthquake, 1820, ii. 
344, cloudburst at, 18
1, ii. 443; 
oath to 
lex. empire, 1822, ii. 452; 
friars refuse taking oath to rep., 
1825, iii. 7; transfer of office, 1823, 
iii. 10; junta at, 1828, iii. 41; con- 
victs not allowed to land, 1830, iii. 
48; revenue, 1826, iii. 118; 1828, 
iii, 131; 1830, iii. 145; 1831, iii. 
363; Duhant-Cilly at, iii. 129; cüs- 
tom-house at, 1829, iii. 136; Amcr. 
flag raised. at, 1829, iii. 138; Fitch 
romance, iii. 1.10-4; J edediah 
Smith's party at, iii. 154; Patties' 


visit, 1827, iii. IG2-8; pronuncia- 
mento at, 183J, iii. 290-4; colony 
arrives at, 1834, iii. 2ö7; emancipa- 
tion at, iii. 351; secularized, iii. 
353; troops refuse duty, iii". 481; 
loyal, 1836, iii. 48;
; plan of, J8:37, 
iii, 516-18; reception of Bandini, 
iii. 519; oath of allegiance taken, 
iii. 521; Carrillo retires to, iii. 53G; 
arrests at, iii. 577-8; Ind. plot at, 
18:37, iv. ü9; value of exports, 
1840, iv. 80; arrival of )lichelto- 
rena, iv. 2UO; guns for, spiked by 
Phelps, iv, 320; swearing to the 
bases at, 1843, iv. 339; restored to 
friars, 1843, iv. 3ö9; condition of 
miss" 1844; iv. 422; Frémont at, 
1846, v. 206-7; reoccupation of, 
1846, v. 323; Kearny reënforceJ 
from, v. 351; Murmon Lattl. arri\Te 
at, v. 486; Stev. regt at, v. 514; 
sale of miss. estate, v. 5Gl; climate, 
etc" of, vi. 24; hist. of, vi, 479-80, 
519-20; mention of, vi. 520; pueblo 
lands, vi, 567; name, vii. 4;Jj; Ind. 
outbreak at, 1831, vii. 453; R. R. 
enterprise at, vii. 595, G3:3. 
'San Diego,' Vizcaino's flag ship, i. 
98. 
S. Diego bay, Cahrillo at, 1542, i, 70; 
Vizcaino's expet!'t. at, i. 97-8; 
named, i, 98; arrival of the 'K 
Carlos,' i. 130. 
San Diego Central R. R., vii. GI6. 
San Diego co., ql:lartz excitement in, 
vii. G41. 
San Diego, Cuyamaca & Eastern It. 
R., vii. G33. 
San Diego, Gila, S. P. & Atlantic R. 
R. co., vii. 595-G. 
San Diego mission, founded, i, 137; 
events at, 17!H-1800, i. G3..J.-7. 
S. Fernando, founding of, i. 5ô1-
; 
events at, 1797-1800, i. 5G2; 1801- 
10, ii. 115-1ü; ]811-20, ii. 3;)7-8; 
1821-30, ii. 569-70; U-ml-40, iii. 
645-8' 1846-8, V. 629-:JO; seculari. 
zatiOl; of, iit 346; fall of, 1837, iii. 
498-9; retreat of Castro to, iii. 
520-1; occupied by Portilla's forces, 
iii. 521; Alvarado joins Castro at, 
iii. 53G; restored to friar::;, 1
-!3, iv. 
3G9; Frémont's march to, v. :W9- 
402' condition of, 18,-14:, iv. 422; 
tre
ty with l\Iicheltorena at, iv. 
509-10' leased, iv. 533; miss. es- 
tate re
ted, v. 538; sale of miss. es- 
tate, V. 561; gold mining at, 1842, 
vi. 36. 
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San Fernando college, priest from for 
Cal. i. 118. 
San Ferllanclo tunnel, vii. G20: 

. Francisco, miHs. site selected, i. 
233; Heceta and Palou land trip 
to, i. 247; annals of, i. 2!J3-7; vis- 
ited. by gov., 1777, i. 29ü; Serra's 
first visit, i, 297; list of settlers at, 
i. 297; founding of miss. and pre- 
sidio, 177ü-7, i. 27!J-97; Serra's 
confirmation tour to, i. :351; Cam- 
bou's gifts to miss., i. 378; miss. 
church built, 1782, i. 385; Serra's 
last visit, i. 409; events at, 1783-90, 
i, 4;0-4; 1791-1800, i. ü92-715; 
1811-20, ii. 370-5; ]821-:
0, ii. 
583-96; 1831-40, iii, G!J8-715; v. 
295-G; slaughter of cattle, i. 472; 
comphint of climate, i. 472; maps, 
La l'erouse's, i.475; of dist., i. 703; 
ii, 37G, 593; of 1848, vi. 8; 1849, 
vi. Hi9; of burnt dist, 1851, vi. 
204:; 183G-7, vi. 75ü; reception of 
Vancouver, i. 510, 518; troubles 
with Inds, 1793. i. 547; education 
at, ] 79G, i, G43-4; 1847-89, vii. 
7IG-17; 1853-ü, vi. 78J; officials, i. 
69
; military force, i. (j93: finance, 
i. G9-:1; buil(lings, Î. G9.J-7; hat- 
teries, i. Ga8-';02: plan of, 1792, i. 
G93; 18-:18, v. G7G-8G; 'Alexander' 
at, ii. IG; Hezanof at, 180:3, ii. 
67-7G; earthquake, 1807, ii. 87; 
18J8, ii. 129; 18ù8. vii. ü8-:1-5; 
Kotzehue's visit, 181G, ii. 278-8]; 
Roquefenil's visit, 1817, ii. 287-8; 
cOllterence with Russ. at, ii. 309- 
10; oath to 1\Iex. empire, 1822, i. 
452; crime at, 1821-:30, ii. G78-9; 
1851, vi. G5
; 1849-82, vii, 213-1G; 
oath to rep. taken, 1823, iii. 7; 
severe storm, 1825, iii. 30; insubor- 
dination at, 1828, iii. G7; captured 
by Solis, 1829, iii. 74-G; revenue, 
182G, iii. 117-18; 1828, iii. 131; 
1831, iii. 3G3; Beechey arrives at, 
iii. 121; Duhaut-Cilly at, iii. 1
9; 
Jedediah Smith's party at, iii. 159; 
Rubio case at, 18:31, iii. 191-3; 
clestitution of soldiers at, iii. 322; 
port closed by Carrillo, 1838, iii. 
545; first foreign settler, 18:
5, iii. 
70a; value of exports, 1840, iv. 80; 
Capt. Belcher's visit, 1837, iv. 143; 
Rae at for H. B. co., 1841, iv. 21G; 
illsurgent parties at, 1846, v. 13G; 
guns of spiked, 1846, v. 177; U. S. 
ship 'Portsmouth' at, v. 201; cap- 
ture of by C. S., 18-16, v. 238-41; 


Col :Mason at, 1847, vi. 43ß, 584; 
arrival of Steve reg't at, V. 513; 
Brannan's colony arrive at, V. 530- 
2; 1\Iormons preaching, 1847, v. 
5GG; local annals, 184G-8, v. G44-- 
59; character of population, 1848, 
vi. 2; ùescripf;. of miss., 1848, vi. 
9; climate, etc., of, vi. 23-4; effect 
of gold discov., 1848, vi. 53-Gl; 
arrival of the 'California,' 1849, 
vi. 13G-7; accident of location, vi. 
IG-:1; advantages of site, vi. IG5; 
name, vi. IG3; growth of, 1848-9, 
vi. IGG-7, 195-7; shipping at, vi. 
167-8; vii. 123-9; population, vi. 
lö8; aspect of, vi. W8-71; streets 
and buildings, vi. 171-90; business 
firms, vi. 173-8G; hotels and res- 
taurants, vi, 188-91; real estate 
values
 vi. 191-3; wharves, vi. 19G- 
7; pavements and grades, vi. 197- 
200; plan of city, vi. 200-1; con- 
flagrations, 1849-51, vi. 20
-7; 
fire department, vi. 207-9; muni- 
cipal affairs, etc., in, vi. 209-19; 
lawlessnt:ss in, vi. 211-] 2; society 
in, 184:9-50, vi. 221-48; town coun- 
cil of, 184:9, vi. 271; legis!. assem- 
bly at, 184:9, vi. 271-2, 277-8; 
mass meeting at, 184D, vi. 278-9; 
lmeblo lands, vi. 5ü8-70; vigilance 
comm. in, 1851-G, vi. 74:!-54; 
progress, etc., of, 1851-6, vi. 
775-83; land titles, 1850-4, vi. 
755-GO; new charter of, 1851, vi. 
760-2; 185G, vi. 7ö9-71; munic. 
affairs in, 185G, vi. 7G2-74; debt 
and bonds, 1850-6, vi. 772-4; taxa- 
tion, 1850-7, vi. 774-5; val. of 
l)roperty, 1830-7, vi, 775; expend., 
1830-7, vi, 773; buildings, etc., of, 
1831-5, vi, 77G-8I; bu
iness de- 
pression in, 1853-6, vi. 781-2; in- 
dustries, 1856, vi. 782-3; social 
features of, vi. 783-5; churches, vi. 
784; vii. 726-30; a manufact. cen- 
tre, vii. 74; prices, etc., 1848-5G, 
vii, 103-12; shipmcnts to, vii. 105- 
II; com mer. panic in, 1851, vii. 
107-8; imports and exports, vii. 
112-23; distrib. of trade, vii. 122- 
3; port of entry, 184:9, vii. 141-2; 
mint, vii. IG7-8; busillesss failures 
in, 1855-6, vii. 174-84:; land titles 
in, vii. 229-33; judiciary of, vii. 
2-:10-1; mass-meeting in, 1851, vii. 
277 -8; loyal demonstration in, vii. 
279; defences of, 1849-ü1, 287-8; 
vii. 451-3, 463-6, 472-3; Lincoln's 
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ëlecti
n, vii. 310-11; assassina- ,S. Francisquito creek, Amra's camp 
t
Oll, VIl. 311-1
; delUocr. conven-I at, i. 

O, 
bon at, It>ö8, vn. 330; the Chinese San Uahrid, estahlishc(l, Jb71 i.179- 
q.uesti<,Hl, vii. 341-5; labor agita- 80; troubles at, i. I 80-
; 
ant of 
bons Ill, 1877-8, vii. 3-18-G2; the supplies, i. 187; events at, l'iï:!, i. 
new constitut" 1879, vii. 393-400; 189; 178:3-90, i. 439-ÖO; Iï91- U 00, 
charter of, vii. 397; election of, i. GG3-5; 1801-10, ii. 11:3-13; ]b] f- 
1879, vii. 41I-12; 188], vii. 415-1G; 20, ii. 33.3-7; 18
1-30, ii. 5G, 9; 
charter of, vii. 412-14; name, vii. 18:H-40, iii. ö41-5; miss. force at, 
438; clearances at, vii. 4-1:3; duties, 1773, i. laG; locality of, i. 20J; con- 
etc" rec'd at, vii. 443; gov't ap- clition of natives, 17,3, i. 
0:2; 
proprs for, ]8.31-87, vii. 443-4; R. building:) at, 1773, i, 20-1; agric. at, 
R, affairs in, vii. 542-4, 53G-7, I ï73, i. 203; Anza's exped, at, i. 
GOl-3, 603-8, Gt'5 et seq,; stock 22:3; tedious march to, lïï6, i. 2G4; 
exch. board, vii. 6GG-8; mining consultation hetween Hivera and 
excitement at, 1858, vii. G8:2-3; Anza, i. 271-2; Garcés' reception 
real estate decline, vii. G83, G83; at, i. 275-G; friars serving at, lï7G, 
manufactures of, vii. G83; street i. 209; alcalàe and regidol'e chosen, 
car lines, vii. G84; bulkhead bill, 1778, i. 331; deserters arrestcd at, 
vii. 684-5; trade increase, vii. ii. 88; troll ble with Inds, 1 S I 0, ii. 
GS7; labor troubles, 1877, vii. 92; attempt cotton culti,'ation, 
GS7-9; workingmen's party, vii. 1808, ii. 177; hemp culture, ii. 180; 
689; loyalty to union, vii. 689-90; earthquake, 1812, ii. 200; Inùs 
politics, etc., of, vii, 690; lanù troublesome at, 181 I, ii. 3
:)-4; 
titles in, vii. G91; Chinatown in, Colorado Inds at, 18:!
, ii. 480; in- 
vii. 691-2; future of, vii. 692-4; dustries at, ii. öG3; lJuhallt-Cilly 
millionaires in, vii. G93; Golden at, iii. G30; trappers at, 182G, iii. 
Gate park; vii. G93. 134; Padres and Hijars colony at, 
San Francisco bay, question as to iii. 
67; secularization of, iii. 346; 
Drake anchoring in, i. 8G-7, 
)0-4; slaughter of cattle, iii. 348; Ind. 
discovery oÏ, i. 159; third explora- depredations at, ] 834, iii. 3.)9; re. 
tion of
 i. 231-4; explored by Ayalo, stored to friars, 18-13, iv. 3G9; con- 
i. 245-7; :\Ioraga explores, i. 
90; dition of, 18--1-4, iv. 4

; IJattle at, 
Aleuts hunting in, ltì08, ii. 81; map 18-lG, v. 391-5; sale of miss. estate, 
of, 182G, ii. 589; Aleuts hunting in, v. 5Gl; local annals, 184G-8, v. 
ii. 29ö; Kotzebue's visit, 18:24, ii. 628. 
522; surveyed by Beechey, ii. 588; San Gabriel river, name, i. 179; H. 
iii. 121; Belcher's survey of, iv. 47. 
144. 
an Gabr:el vaHey R. R" vii. GIG. 
San Francisco Bible society, vii. 729. San Ignacio rancho!, ii. 59-1. 

an Francisco Bay It. H.. co., vii, 578. San lsidro rancho, H, 594. 
'
an Francisco .Javier,' ship, ii. 474. San Jacinto Valley I{. R., vii. 616. 
'San Francisco de Paula,' ship, ii. San José, foullùe<l, i. 31
; early 
29:), 477. annals, 1776-81, 312-14-; agric., i. 
San Francisco peninsula, Anza's ex- 331, 478; settl
rs 
'1.t, I ;8
-3, i. 
plor. of, 1776, i. 279-8
0. 349-50; l
lap, __I. 3JO; _ e,-cn,ts a
, 
S. Fra,llcisco rancho, gold discovered li83-90. I. 4, I-
O; } 19.1 ]
OO, I. 
on, 1842, iv. 297. 715-
1; 1801-10, n. }')2-6; l
ll-
O, 
San Francisco Solano, see Solano. ii. 377-9; 18
1-30, ii. G02-G; 1831- 
S. F., Oakland and Alameda R. R. 40, iii. 7
9-32; 1
46, v. 294-3; first 
co., vii. 587. school at, i, G4
; p:oposed. r
Illm-al, 
S. F, & Humboldt Bay R. R. co., i. 719; hounùary dUi'pute, 1. 119-21; 
vii. .383. pueblo regulations, i. 7
1-
; boun- 
S. F. & l\Jarysville R. R., vii. 581. darr dispute, 1
09, 
i.. 133-G; al lmt . 
S. F. & North Pacific R. R., vii. 583. at, n. 4til-2, GIG; vIsited hy Kotze- 
San Francisco and San José R, R. hue, 18
-l, ii. 3
3; crime at, 1821- 
co., organized, etc., 1839, vii. 537, 30, ii. G78-:-9; nul
an,t-Cilly at, 


. 
5a8. l
n; Jedechah Rnllth s party at, Ill. 
S. F. & 'Yashoe R. R., vii. 5GO. 138; case of Alcalde Duarte, 1831, 
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lJI. 194-3; arrest of 'Veber at, 
18-1G, v. 137; l'rotestan t services 
at, IS,t-7, vi. 5G6; local annals, v. 
G()0-5; COlHlition of, 1848, vi. 4-5; 
settlers of, 1848, vi. 9; effect of gold 
di:5cov. , 18--11-;: vi. G2-3; seat of 
gov't at, 18-1H-31, vi. 308-22; men- 
tiOIl of, vi. 524; pueblo lands, vi. 
5G7; railroad to, vii. 53G-7. 
, San J osé,' 
lanila galleon, ii. 330. 
'Sa.n J osé,' ship, misfortunes to, i. 
123--4. 
San .J ose mission, founding of, i. 555; 
events at, 1797-1800, i. 53G; 1801- 
10, ii. 137-40; 181I-20, ii. 375-7; 
1821-30, ii. 598-GOO; 1831-40, iii. 
723-G; Ind. attack, 1805, ii. 34; 
Langsdorff's visit, 1806, ii. 138; 
church consecrated, 180!), ii. 89; 
hemp culture at, ii. 179-80; visited 
by Heechey, iii. 121; secularization, 
iv. 47; Ind, plot at, 1842, iv. 338; 
restored to friars, iv. 3G9; sale of 
estate, v. 561. 
San Joaquin city, mention of, vi. 513. 
San Joaquin county, hist. of, vi. 513- 
14; name, etc., vii. 440; railroads, 
vii. 588. 
San Joaquin river, exped. on, i. 186; 
ii. 46, 56, 322; Garcés at, i. 277; 
discovery and naming of, ii. 47; 
fight with Inds, 1814, ii. 204. 
San Joaquin valley, map of, ii. 51; 
exped. to, 1810, ii, 92; pestilence 
in, 1833, iii. 357; Frémon t's party 
in, 184-G, v. 6; l\lormon colony in, v. 
551; name, vi. 2; settlers, etc., in, 
1810, vi. II; irrigation in, vii. 9-11; 
soil, etc., vii. 20-3; Ind. raiùs in, 
vii. 480-1. 
San Joaquin Valley R. R. Co., vii. 
587, 59--1. 
San Joaquin & King River canal, 
construction of, 1871-8, vii. 9-10, 
San Joaquin & Sierra Nevada R. R., 
vii. 591. 
San Joaquin & Tulare R. R., vii. 
589. 
S. Juan de Arguello, iv. ] 96. 
San Juan Bautista, Ind. attacks at, 
1798-9, i. 548-9; founding of, i. 
557-8; Ind. troubles at, i. 538; 
earthquake, i, 539; events at
 ] 797- 
1800, i, 5;)8-9; 1801-10, ii. 13;
-4; 
1811-20, ii. 386-7; 1821-30; ii.623- 
4; 18:U-40, iii. 691-3; land trou- 
bles, 1802, ii. 7; secularized, iii. 
35:3; sale of miss. estate, v. 561; 
local annals, I 84ü-8, v. G40; men- 
tion of, vi. 524. 


San Juan Capistrano, attempt found- 
ing, 1773, i. 248-9; fuunded, i, 
299, 303-4; conversions at, i. 304-; 
affairs at, 1787 -90; i. 438-
; e\Ten ts 
at, 1791-1800, i. G;)7-8; 1801-10, 
ii. 108-10; 1811-20, ii. 3.:17-9; 1821- 
30, ii. 535-6; 1831-40, iii. G25-8; 
fire at, 1801, ii. 3; 'Peacock' pris- 
oners at, ii. 37-8; new church, 
1801, ii. 109; earthquake, 1812, ii. 
200; Bouchard at, 1818, ii. 240-1, 
strife between padres and Ar- 
guello, ii. 242; foreign ve3sels al- 
lowed at, iii. 127; secularization of, 
iii. 346; Ind. pueblo at, 183:
, iii. 
332-9; restored to friars, 184:
, 
iv. 3G9; condition of, 1844, iv. 422; 
sale of, 1845, i\'. b5:{; sale of miss. 
e')ta te, v. 558; local annals of, 
18--16-8, v. G23-4. 
San LealHlro, hist. of, vi. 52G-7. 
San Leandro creek, }'age
' expedt. 
at, i. 185. 
San Lorenzo, mention of, vi. 527. 
San Lorenzo creek, }'ages' expedt. 
cross, i. 185. 
San Lucas mine, vii. 651. 
San Luis Obispo, fountling of, i. 
188-9; miss. force at, ] 7';3, i. 106; 
condition of Iuds, 1773, i. 20
; 
buildings at, 1773, i. 204; agric. at, 
177:
, i. 205; new church, 1774. i. 
239; immigrants at, 1776, i. 268; 
fire at, 1776, i. 298-9; friars in 
charge, i. 299; alcalde and regi- 
dore chosen, 1778, i. :331; friars 
serving, 1783-90, i. 4G9-70; revo]t 
of neophytes, i. 547; events at, 
1791-1800, i. G89-90; }801-10, ii. 
148-9; 1811-20, ii. 384; reported 
gold discovery, 1820, ii. 417; ] 821- 
30, ii. 618-19; 1831-40, iii. G80-3j 
Ind. revolt, ] 794-, i. 694; hemp 
culture at, ii. 179; inclustries at, 
ii. G63; foreign vessels allowed at, 
iii. 127; secularization, iii. 307, 3;)3; 
emancipation at, iii. 331; death of 
Ramirez at,' iii, 587; horse stealing 
from, 1840, iv. 77; value of ex- 
ports, 1840, iv. 80; lanas orderetl 
distributed, 1842, iv. 331; concli- 
tion, 18--14, iv. 421; secularization 
of, iv. 423; 'sale of, 1845, iv. 55:3; 
headquarters of 1\1. Castro, 1846, 
v. 321, 3ül-2; sale of miss. estate, 
v. 558; annals of, ]846-8; v. 
G38-9; mention of, vi. 523; vii. 
593; name, etc., vii. 437-8. 
San Luis Ohispo county, descript. of, 
vi. 5i3. 
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an Luis Ohispo R. R., vii. 595. 
San L, Ohi.:il'o & banta 
J. Valley 
R, It.. vii. 505, 
San Luis I
ey, founding of, i. 5ß2-4; 
events at, 17
S-ISJO, i. 56-1, ()37; 
]801-10; ii. 10,-8; 1811-20, ii. 
34()-7; 1821-30, ii. 553-4; 1831-40, 
iii. ():.!1-5; earthquake at, 1821, ii. 
44:
; in(lustries at, ii. 6(j5; Padres 
and Hijars' colony at, iii. 267; sec- 
ularization of, iii. ;346; slaughter of 
cattle, iii. 34S; Hartnell's troubles 
at, 18-10, iv. 61; restored to friars, 
18""3, iv. 3(j!); condition of, 1844, 
iv. 422; Bidwell at, v. 28G, 318; 
Mormon batt!. at, v. 488; Capt. 
Hunt at, v, 492; sale of miss. es- 
tate, v. 5Gl; local annals of, 
1846-8, v. 620-2; mention of, vi. 
520. 
San Mateo, town, mention of, vi. 
526. 
San lHateo county, hist. of, vi. 52G; 
creation, etc., of, 1836, vii. 442. 
San .Miguel, founding of, i. 55H-GO; 

vents at, 17!:fi-1800, i. 560-1; 1801- 
10, ii. 149-51; 1811-20, ii. 38-1; 
1821-:
O,-ii. G
O; 18:n-40, iii, G83-ö; 
fire at, J 80G, ii. 150; secularization 
decree. 1831, iii, 307; seculariza.tion, 
iv. 4G; condition, 1814-, iv. 421; 
pronunciamento at, 1844, iv. 458; 
value of property, J 845, iv. 551; 
sale of miss. esta,te, v. 561; local 
annals, 1846-8, v. 639-40, 
San 11iguel river, named, ii. 47. 
San Ni'éolas island, natives removed 
from, iii. :3ßO-I. 
San Pablo, Castro at, vi. 135; murder 
of Berreye
a and Haros at, v. 
171-4. 
San Pablo hay, Fages' expedt. at, i. 
18.>; explored, 1775, i. 24G. 
San Pablo raucho, ii. 59!. 
San Pascual, puehlo, iii. G28; fight 
at, I 84G, v. 341-8. 
San Pedro, cannon at, left by Amer's, 
ii, 270; events at, 18
1-30, ii, 5G-1; 
18:n-40, iiI. 641; Duhaut-Cilly at, 
iii. 12B; closed to foreign traders, 
18:?8, iii. 131; Padres and Hijaras' 
colony at, iii. 267; Stearu::'!' opera- 
tions at, iii. 375; value of exports, 
18t-0, iv, 80; Com. Jones at, iv. 
322; defeat of :Mervine, 1846, v. 
219-20; Stockton at, v. 267; de- 
parture of Stockton, v. 430. 
San Pedro bay, named, i. 99. 
San Pedro rancho, i. 6G2; ii. 5G5. 


San Pedro river, named, ii. 47; 
lor- 
mon batt!. tight with wild Lulls. v. 
4')3. 
San Pedro y San Pal)lo, founded, i. 
:
39; massacre at, i. 3G2. 
San Quentin, vi. 511; vii. ,37-8. 
San Rafael, founding of miss., ii. 316, 
329-:U; events at, 1821-30, ii. 
59G-8; 18:H-40, iii. 7]5-18; mis- 
conduct of Padre )Iercado, iii. 
3
:{--I:; secularization of, iii. 346; 
arrest of Hartnell, 1840, iv. Gl; 
value of miRs. prop" 18-13, Ì\T. 
551; campaign of, 184G, v. 171; 
retreat of Torre, v. I'iG; sale of 
miss. estate, v. 5GI; local annals, 
1
-16-8, \'. G69-'i0; condition of 
miss., 1848, vi. 21; mention of, vi. 
511, 590. 
San Rafael rancho, i. 60
, GGl-2; ii. 
565. 
San Ramon valley, Fages' expedt. in, 
i. 18G. 
'San Ruperto,' ship, ii. 231, 291. 
San Salvador de Horta, see ' Alameda. 
cree k, , 
San born, F. C., member stock board, 
vii. G68, 
Sandels, Dr, 'Visit to Ca!.,' 1842-3, 
iv. 345-6. 
Sanderson, S, 'V., biog., etc., of, vii. 
2;
3; supreme judge, 18G3, vii. 304; 
reëlected, 18G5, vii, 31 U. 
Sandwich islands, trade with, 1847-8, 
v, 570. 
Sanitary commission, contribution1! 
to, vii. 293. 
Santa Ana, town, mention of, vi. 
522. 

anta. Ana rancho, ii. 563. 
Santa Anna, Pres., in
tructions to 
Figueroa. iii, 270; offi acts in Ca!. 
affairs, 1841-3, iv. 283, 33G- 7, 31iO, 
380; precautions ag'st filibusters, 
1833, vi. 589. 
, Santa Apolonia,' ship, iii. 93. 
Santa Bárbara, Cahrillo possibly at, 
i. 72; founding delayed, i, 377-8; 
gov. inspect
, 1782, i. 378; founded, 
i. 422-4; COlwersions at, 1790, i, 
424; events at, 1783-90, i. 462-6; 
1791-1800, i. 663--73; 1801-10, ii. 
11G-21; 1811-20, ii. 338-G3; 1821- 
30, ii. 570-8; 1831-40, iii. G-19-38; 
plan of presidio, j, 46-1; Yancouver 
at, i. 521; execution at, 17
H" i. 
638-40; school at, 1795, i 643; 
map of dist, 1800, i. 667_' 1830, ii. 
577; earthquake at, 1806, ii. 42; 
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181
, ii. 201; 1821, ii. 443; Bon- Serra's last visit, i. 40!); new church 
chard's ship at, ii. 237-40; smug- erected, 474; events at. 17S:
-nO, i. 
gling adventure at, ii. 440-1; oath 474-7; 1791-1800, i. 7:!:!-5; 1801- 
to ßlex. empire, 18:!2, ii. 4j
; re- 10, ii. 136-7; 1811-20, ii. 377; 18:21- 
volt of Inds. at, I8:.?-1, ii.530-3; in- ao, ii. GOO-2; 183] -40, iii. 72ô-8; 
dustries at, ii, 6G,j; ayunt, at, ii. reception of Vancouver, i. 5 J 1 ; 
G76; reyoU at, 18:29, iii, 7ô-9; Paclre Ind. plot at, I
O.), ii. 3.); visited hy 
11artinez arrestetl, iii. 98; revenue. KotzelJUe. 18:!4:, ii. 5:!:
; Duhaut- 
IS:2G, iii. II7; Duhaut-Cillyat, iii. Cilly at, iii. 1:!9; Inti. revoU at, 
129; s}1Íp ImiU at, 1829, iii. 13
; Fig- 1833, iii, 3G2; Ramirez arrested at, 
U3roa s remains removed to, iii. iii. 5:!5; marriage of Alvar1.do, iii. 
293; secularization of, iii. 3-1(); 593; secularization, iv. 47; Ind, 
favors general junta, 183G, iii. 484, outrage at, ] 840, iv. 7ô; restored 
491; Alvara(lo rec\l at, iii. 4f)2; to friars, 1843, Ìv. 369; value of 
election at, 1837, iii. 50(); plan of, mi3s. property, 184,), iv. 531; Gen. 
iii, 506-8; Castro retires to, iii. Cas
ro at, 18-1(i, v. ]U5; battle of, 
52]; failute of attack on, 18:J8, iii, 18-1G, v, 38:J-:3; sale of miss. or- 
550; flight of Carrillo'S, iii. 569; char(l, v. 5GI; local annals of, 
gO\T. anù gen. at, 18:{9, iii. 579-8-1; 18-1G-8, v. GG3-7; mention of, vi. 
Carrillo conspiracy, 1840, iii. G06-7; 524. 
foreigners arrested, 1840, iv. 15; Santa Clara county
 exploration of, 
value of exports, ]840, iv. 80; 1772, i. 184--7; name, etc., of, vii. 
hea(lqu:trters otter-hunting, iv. 438; hi st. of, vi. 524-5. 
20f); 'Cyane' sent with despatches Santa Clara valley, Fages' expedt. in, 
to, iv. 311; Com. Jones meets 1772, i. 184. 
1\-licheltorena at, iv. 321-2; recep- Santa Clara. and Pajaro Valley R. R., 
tion of Bl
hop Garcia Diego at, vii. 599. 
184-2. iv, 3:
:!-3; cathedral com- Santa Cruz, expedt. lands at, 17G9, i. 
menced at, 1842, iv. :m5; miss. re- 127; foumled, i. 49:
-5; local an- 
stored to friars, ]8-13, iv. 369; con- nals, 179
-1800, i, 493-8; 180]-10, 
clition of miss., iv. 421; opened to ii. 1;)4-5; 1811-20, ii. :{87-90; 
coasting trade: 18-14, iv, 4:31; revolt ]821-:30, ii. G23-6; 18:31-40, iii. 
at, 1845, iv. 541-2; value of miss. 693-G; murder of Quintana, ii, H)9; 
property, ]845, iv. 550: miss. trouhle at, ]818, ii, 242-5; severe 
leased, 1845, iv. 553; consejo coun- storm, 182:>, iii. :30: foreign veRsels 
cil at, 184G, v. G,j-71 ;Lt Talbot in allowed at: iii. 127; Duhaut-Cilly 
comd of garrison at, 1846, v. 287; I at, iii. 129; secularization of, iii. 
Talhot quits, v. 316-17; Frémont. 34G: earthquake at, 1840, i\T. '18; 
and batt!. at, v. 376; Frémont's U. S. flag raised at, 184-ô, v. 245-G; 
march from, v. 309; Stev. regt at, Protestant senTices at, 1847, v. 
v. 51:
; miss. estate rented. v, 558; 5()(}; annals of, ]846-8, v. G41-2; 
sale of miss. estate, v. 561, G:J2, mention of, vi, 525; name, vii, 438. 
fears of revolt at, 1847, v. 58-t-G; I Santa Cruz county, hist. of, vi. 525, 
local annals, 184G-8, v. 630-5; min- I Santa Cruz island, Mex. convicts sent 
:::.trel performances at, 1847, vi. 243; to, iii, 48. 
mention of, vi. 5
2; pueblo lands, Santa Cruz mountains, Frémont's 
vi, 5G7; name, vii. 437; R, R, con- trip across, 184:(). \T. 7. 
test at, vii. 594--5; school at, 1850, Santa Cruz and Felton R. R" vii. 
vii. 718. 591. 
Santa Bál'hara channel, \-illages on, 'Santa Eulalia,' ship. ii, 203. 
i. 47-9; to be occupied, i. 335. Santa Fé, foulHlecl, i. ]8; occupied hy 
Santa B:irhara county, hist. of, VI. Gen. Kearny, v. 3;)4; march of 
5:."'2-3. :l\lormon batt!. to, v. 478-82, 
Santa Catalina island, named, Î. 99; 'Santa Gertru(lis,' ship, conveys 
population, i. 100; inhabitants of, Gov, n.omen to Ca!., i. 488. 
ii. 22; proposed miss" ii. 33; otter- Santa {iertrudis, rancho, ii. f)G5:, 
hunting at, 1807, ii. 84. Santa Inéz, founding of, ]80.J., ]1, 28- 
Santa Clara, founcled, i. 305-6; lay- 29; events at, J804-10, ii, 28-9; 
ing corner-stone of church, i. 351; 1811-20, ii. 368-9; 1821-30, ii. 
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581-2; 18


40
 iii. GG]-4; hemp 1 Savage, J. D., mention of, vi, 5]5. 
c
ltur
. at, 11, 1,9-81; eal"th<.J.uake, 
avage, mine, stocks, vii. 671-2; out- 

,812, 11. 201; Ind, revolt at, lb
4, put, vii, 673, 
11. 528; sec
larization, iv. 4G; re- 'Sa\Tanllah,' U. S. ship, iv. 4;j9; v. 
s
ored to ,frIars, iv. 3û9; ecclesias- ] 9U, 

4, 
33-4, 2
0, 293-6, 318, 
tIcal semlllary at, 1844, iv. 40:
, 3
0, 
2G-7, 436. 
42.3-G; condition of, IS4-1-, iv. 421; Savings and Loan Society, vii. 164. 
value of p.:o
ert.t,_ 1845
 iv. 550; Sawyer, Ju(lge L., electiun, etc" of, 
lea3ed, 18--1_;)2 IV. D;)
; m,Iss. estate vii. 2
3; biog., etc" of, vii. 235-G; 
ren_te(l, v. DJ8; sale of mIS
. estate, supreme judge, 18tj:{, vii. 304; men- 
v, a61; local annals, 184G-8, v. 633. tion of, vii, 377. 
Santa. :\Iargarita, meeting of Pico and Scala, bibliog., ii, G7, 299. 
l'a
tro at, 184G, v. 562. Schmiec1ell Henry lllemher stock 
Santa :\larina, E. J. de, member bo
rd, vii. G6S. ' 
stock board, vii, 668, Schotìel(l, Gen. G. 
1., in command, 
San ta ,;\lonica, Cabrillo anchors in, i. ] 870, vii. 472. 
71; mention of, vi. 521-2. Sch wartz, J., mention of, vi. 17. 
Santa Paula, town, mention of, vi, 
corpion Silver 
Jining co., vii. GG7. 
f)2:
. Scott, A. B., vii. 561. 
Santa Ro
a, settlement at, 1833, 111. Scott, C. L., nominee for cong., 1839, 
253-6; murder of Cowie ana vi. 723. 
Fowler near, I 84G, v. IGO-2; fight Scott, Dr, excitement against, ISGl, 
near, 18--16, v. 164; mention of, vi. vii. 286, 
507. Scott, I. 
L, biog., vii. 74 S. 
'Santa Rosa,' Bouchard's ship, 11, Scott, Thomas A" vii. G03-10, GI3-13. 
226. Scott, \ Y m A., vii. 7::9-30, 
Sant.t Rosa island, Cabrillo at, i. 72; Scurvy, ravages of, 1 ïG9, i. 130-2; Oil 
granted to Carrillo, iii. 581; Ban- the Juno, 180G, ii, G7. 
croft huntiDg at, 1838, iv. 90. Sea-otter. see fur trade. 
Sant;t Teresa, campaign of, 1844, iv. Seal Rocks, first drive to, i. 233-4, 
4G5-70. :-;ealing, vii. 81. 
, S::m tiago,' ship, Serra returns on, i. Seals, see fn r tralle. 
218-19; built for Cal. service, i. Searles, Kile
, vii. 590. 
2:!4: nortllf'rn voy. of, 17ï5, i. Sears. ,Yo H., speech of, 18ti3, V11. 
2--11-3; first voy. direct to 
. F., i. 530. 
29ô; voyages of, 1778-9, i. 328. Seawall, ::\Iajor 'V., in command, 
Santiago de Santa Ana rancho, hold- lS31, vii. 471. 
ers of, 1809, ii. 112. Secpe rancho, friars object to grant, 
Santillian, claims of, \Tii. 243-4. 1817, ii. 334, 
Santillian claim, mention of, vi. 561. Secularization, decree of :Spani
h 
Scmto, Bernardo del Espíritu, Bi:5hop córtes, 181 :
, ii, 3
W-400; decree 
of Ca!., 1818, ii. 4] 1. forwarded to Cal., IS
l, ii. 4:
1; 
'S:,mto Tomas,' ship in Vizcaino's ex- padres offered to give up miss" ii. 
pedt.! i. 98. 43]; policy of friars, ii. 4:H-,): indi- 
Sargent, A. A., congressman, etc., cations of, Ib23, ii. 48,; legislature 
IS01, vii. 291-2; defeat of, vii. :
Ol; on. IS:!.}, iii. 17-18; policy of, iii. 
congressman, 18G8, vii. 331; hiog" 100-2; experiuwntal, iii. 102-4; 
vii. 3:n; mention of, vii. 547; bill Echeandia's plan, iii. I03-G, 301- 
of, 1861, vii. 548; in R. R. afi
ìÍrs, 3; approve(l hy legislatuf{
, iii. IO()- 
vii. 5Gl, 602, 615. 'ï: EchealH1ia's decree, I 
:H, iii. 
Satayomi, Ind. tribe, ii. 50G. 184; decree of, 18:
], iii, :->03-(;; at- 
S.ttiyomes, Iud. fight with, iii. 257. tempt to enfOl'ce, iii. :->Oï -8; Duran's 
Sauz1,l rancho, ii. 615. commellt
, iii, :
OU-]O; Figueroa'sre- 
Sanz1.lito, Russ. warehouse at, 183G, port, iii, 3:?9 :
]; vie\\ S (If prefect and 
iv. 16-1; 'Portsmouth' anchored at, pres" iii. :
:{:{-5; emancipation ad- 
Y. I.,}6; name, etc., vi. 511j men- vised, iii. 333-(): Figueroa's policy, 
tion of, vi, 21. I 8
--1, iii. 3--11; 
r ex . law, iii. 3--12-4-. 
Sa\Ta
e, explor., etc., of, 1852, vii, Hijar in:strnctions, iii. 343; regla- 
209; death of, vii. 210. lllt;nto in practice, iii. 34ü-7; local 
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results, iii. 330; missions secular- Shannon, 'V. E., del. to constit. con- 
izetl, iii. :Hß, 353; views of padres, ventioll, etc., 1849, vi. 287; speeches 
iii. 347; of San Diego, 18:
5, iiI. 620; of, vi. 292-5. 
of San Luis Rey, 1834, iii. G
;3; San C Shark,' U. S. ship, v. 199, 201. 
Juan Cap" 1834, iii. G27; Ran Sharon, \Vm, Pres. ì\1inillg co., vii. 
Gabriel, 1834, iii. 643-5; S. Fer- G74; hiog. of, vii. 731. 
nalldo, 18:lt-, iii. G46-8; Sta Bár- Sharpstein, J. R., supr. court judge, 
hara, 18:U, iii. 63G-8; S. Buellaven- 1880, vii. 409; 1889, vii. 733. 
tura, 183+, iii. GüO; Sta lues, ] 83G, Shasta canal, construction of, IS3G, 
iii. mm; rurisima, 18:
4, iii. GG4-ü; vi. 3G5. 
S. Carlos, Ib34, iii, 680-I; S. Luis Shasta city, mention of, vi. 3G4, 493. 
Obispo, iii. G81-3; S. :Miguel, 183G, Shasta county, mining in, vi. 3ü4-70; 
iii. G83; S, Antonio, 1835, iii. G88; hist. of, vi, 492-4; name, etc" vii. 
Soleda(l, ] 8:33. iii, G91; S. Juan Bau- 440, 
tista, 1835, iii. 692-3. Sta Cruz, Shaw, F., in Honolulu, 1836, iv. 141. 
1834-5, iii. G93-G; Dolores miss., Sheep, breeding, numher, etc., of, vii. 
1834-5, iii. 715; Solano, 1834, iii. 59-60. 
720; S. J osé, 183G-7, iii. 725; Sta Sheldon, J., mention of, vi. 12, 
Clara, 18:n, iii. 728; completion of, Sheltlol1, N., Liog" vii. 753. 
] 845, iv. 5:3G-53. Shelton, T., agric. exhib. of, 1851 vu. 
Sedgwick, John, vii. 588. G3. 
t;elhy, T. H., biog. of, vii. 186. Shepherd, Prof., vii. 717, 728. 
RelIers, J. A., death of, vii. 210. Sherman, \\T. T., arrival, etc., of, 
Semple, Dr, mention of, vi. 18, 261; 1849, 
ii. 447. 
pres't of cOllstit. convention, etc., Sherwood, J. K, works of, vi. 117- 
1849. \Ti, 289, 291, 293; enterprises 18. 
of, vi. 497. Sherwood, R., vii. ()80. 
Semple, C. D., mention of, vi. 497. Sherwooù, W. S., canùiùate for gov., 
Semple, R., candidate for U. S, sen- 1849, vi. 305. 
ate, 18-19, \"i. 311; gen. of militia, Shinn, Lieu t, at Ft Point, 1 8G 1, vii. 
1850, vi. 319. 4G4-5. 
Senate, state, organized, 1849, vi. Ship building, hy Cortés, i. 2; at 
309-10; members, 1849, vi. 309-10. Russ. settlements, 1821-30, ii. G:19- 
C Senoriano,' ship, ii. 293. 40; 1848-89, vii. 78-9, 749-50. 
Sepúlveda, D., mention of, 1848, vi. Shipley, A. J., vii. GG8. 
79-80. Shipments, foreign allù eastern, vu. 
Sergas of Esplandian, name, Cal., i. 105-9. 
G6. Shipping, to be admitted to port, i. 
Sericul ture, experiments in, vii. 31-3; 217; arri \Tal of transport vessels, i. 
premiums for, 186G, vii. 32-3; 287; movement of, 1777, i. 310; 
failure of, vii. 32-3; revival of, 1781, i. 351-2; transport vessels, 
1880-8, vii, 32--4. 1778, i. 3:?8; movement of trans- 
Serrano, Leonardo, land grant of, vii. ports, 1783-90, i. 44--1-5; arrivals, 
G60. 179G, i. 544; 1801, ii. 2; 1803, ii. 
Hespe, rancho, ii. 5G6. 10-17; 1807-10, ii. b8-4, 86, 8S, 93-fì; 
Settlers, arrivals from 1\lex., i. 343-5; 1827, iii. 125; 1828, iii. 131; 1829, 
at Colorado miss., list, i. 359; list iii. 135; lS:n, iii. 363; 1832, iii. :
64; 
at L. Angeles, 1706, i. 4GO-1. 183:3, iii. :363; 1834-5, iii. 36G; 183G, 
Settlers' revolt, causes of, 184G, v. 77- iv. 84; 1837, iv. 88; ] 838, iv. 89; 
100. 1840, iv. 95; 1841, iv. 209; 1842, iv. 
Seymour, S. H., biog., vii. 755. 339; 1843, iv. 377; 1843, iv, 561; 
Sexton, tin discov'd by, vii. G60. 184-G-8, v. 5G9-70; arrivals at S. 

hafter, O. L., nominated supr. judge, Diego, 1793-1800, i. 653-4; foreign 
] 859, vi. 72:3; biog., etc., of, vii. vessels on coast, 1804-G, ii. 20-5, 
2:35; supreme judge, 18G3, vii. 30--1. 37--40; maritime affairs and contra- 
Shanklin, J. 'V., surveyor-gen., 1880, baud trade, 1811-20; ii. 2ü7 -93; 
vii. 408. visits to :Mont., 1811-20, ii. 382-3; 
Shannon, T. B., congressman, 1863, vessels on coast, 1822, ii. 47:3-78; 
vii. 304. list of vessels, 1824, ii. 518-20; on 
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the coa
t, 1825, iii. 23-8; 182G, iii. 
] ]G; marine list, 182ö-30; iii.143-9; 
18;U-5, iii. 381-4; 184]-3, iv. 3G2- 
70; 18;
G-40, iv. 93, 100-6; I 84ß-8, 
v. 57ö-81; at S. F., 1849, vi. Hri"-8. 
Shipping, statistics. etc., vii. 121-9; 
coast anel bay, vii. 130-5. 
Shirlan(l, E, 0" biog. of, vii. 758. 
Short, J " vii. 590. 
Short Hairs, party. vii. 317-19. 
Shotwell, J. 11., vii. 58G. 
Showalter, D., a.rrest, etc., of, V11. 
289-90. 
Shuck, Libliog., ii. 141. 
Sicard fiat, gravel mining at, vi. 
359. - 
Sicomyomi, Ind. tribe, iv. 3G3. 
Sigourney, .J. 'V., vii. 590. 
Sierra Eu tte mine, vi. 361; vii. 642. 
Sierra City, mention of, vi. 490, 
Sierra county, mining in, 1831-G, vi. 
3GI; creation, etc" of, 18;>:?, vii, 
440; hist. of, vi. 489-90; gold mines 
of, vii. 6:38. 
Sierra N e\rada, first crossed, 1827, iii. 
157; Donner party in, 184G-7, v. 
53:
-44; config. of, vii. 20-1. 
Sierra Nevada' Silver :Mining co., vii. 
6G6. 
Sierra Santa Lucia, named, i. 101. 
Sierra Valley and :M:ohawk R. R., vii. 
591. 
Silk, manu fact. of, vii. 89. 
Silliman, Prof., report of, vii. G6!. 
Silver mining, vii. G49 et seq. 
Simi rancho, hist. of, grants, i. tj(j3; ii. 
Ill, 3,34, 565. 
Simpson's Narrative, iv. 220- 2. 
Simpson, A. ,M., biog., vii. 187. 
Simpson, H. I., 'The Emigrant's 
Guide to the Gold l\Iines,' vi. 97. 
Sims, Col C., mention of. vii. 4G9. 
Sinaloa, J e:-\uits in, i. 19-20; annals 
of, 1701-69; i. 29-30; recruits from 
for Cal., i. 218; enlistment in, 1781, 
i. 341--2. 
Sinclair, J., alcalde of Sutter's fort, 
1847, vi. 14; rancho of, vi. 15; mining 
operations, 1848, vi. 73; mention of, 
vi. 270, 
Sinton, R. H., mention of, vii. 454, 
GG8. 
Siskiyou county, name, etc., vii. 441; 
hist. of, vi. 494-5. 
Sitka, Sutter at, iv. 127. 
'Sitka, , first steamer in Cal., iv. 139; 
v. 576. 
Skaggs Hot springs, vii. 6G4. 
Slate creek, diggings at, vi. 361. 
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Sloat, Com. J. D" actions in conquest 
of Ca!., v, I U9-
3 I; proclama.tion 
of, 184ö, vi. 2.3ö-8. 
Small-pox, 18:?8-9, iii. 167-9; among 
Iuds, 1837-8, iv. 7:3--4, 163. 
Smedcs, H. 1\1., vii. 587. 
Smith, Col C., com. for lanJ claims, 
v. 4G5. 
Smith, Capt. A. J., at Sail. I!'é, 1848, 
vii. 44G. 
Smith, C. K., vii. GG8. 
Smith, Joseph, Mormon colony for 
Cal., 18-1
, iv. 342, 393. 
Smith, N. T., asst treas., etc., S. P. 
R. R., vii, G32-3. 
Smith, P., contract of, 1849, vi. 215; 
mention of, vi. 67G; claim against 
S. F., 1831, vi. 77:t 
Smith, Gen. P. F., gov, of Ca!., 1849, 
vi. 272; administr., vi. 272-3; with 
King's exped" 1849, vi. 281. 
Smith, Gen. p, F" arrival of, 1849, 
vii. 447; at Sonoma, vii. 431; in 
commancl, 1849, vii. 471. 
Smith, S., at Bodega, 184ö-8, vi. 20. 
Smith, S. V" vii. 5UO. 
Smith's landing, see' Antioch.' 
Smuggling, attempt to break up, ii. 
3ö-7; accusation against B:llldini, 
iii, 371-3; 183G-40, iv. 81; 843, iv. 
375. 
Sneath, Richard G., vii. 609. 
Snelling, town, mention of, vi. 516. 
Snyder, J. R., del. to cons tit. con- 
ven., etc" 1849, vi. 2Sö; quarrel 
with Hubbs, 1832, vi. 669. 
Soap, manufact., etc., of, vii. 93; vii. 
6G2. 
Society, in 1748, vi. 82-5; component 
elements of, 184:9-30, vi. 221-3; 
18
JO-80, vii. 6D9-"i0:?; dress and 
appearance, vi. 22,t-5; vii, 710, 
715 ; traits, vi. 2
j-8; vii. 71 4-15; 
moral character of, vi, 2
8-30; 
diseases, etc. , vi. 231-2; \\ 0 In en, 
vi. 232-5; vii. 709-10, 715; mail-day, 
vi. 235-G; housekeeping, vi. 2:
6; 
drinking and gambling, vi, 2:n- 
41; vii. 711-12; bull and cock. 
fighting, vi. 2-12; the drama, etc., 
vi. 24:{-5; vii. 712; the Sabbath, 
vi. 2-16; amusements, vii. 711-13; 
sports, vii. 713; education, vii. 
7IG-23; eharity, 705-7; fraternal 
societies, íOG-7; hous:es, vii. 710. 
Sola, Gov., .rule of, 1814-21, ii. 
08- 
430. 
Solano, founding, ii. 496-GOß; events 
at, 1824-30, ii. 503-öj 1831-40, iü. 
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719-23; Hijar and Padres' colony, Soto, L., mention of, vi. 80. 
iii. 269, 278-9; secularized, iii. 353; Soto, R., meution of, vi. ô. 
value of miss. property, 1845, iv. Sotoyomes, Iuds, exped. against, 
531. 18a9-40, iv. 74. 
Solano county, hist. of, vi. 497-500; Soule, bishop, vii. 730. 
name, etc., vii. 438. Soulé, F., annals of S, F., i. 44; on 
Soledad, fouuding of, i. 498; annals, Drake's anchorage, i. 90; mention 
1791-1800, 498-500; 1801-10, ii. of, vi. 659; vii. 313; first school 
15:!-3; 1811-20, ii. 385-G; 1821-

0, law, vii. 7]8. 
ii. 6
2; 1831-40, iii. 688-91; death South America, revolution in, ii. 221. 
of Arrillaga, 1814, ii. 204-5; sale of Southern Cal. R. R., vii, 6;
3. 
miss. estate, v. 558; local annals, South Pacific Coast R. R" vii. 591. 
18-1:6-8, v. G41. ::;outhern Pacific R. It., incorporation 
, Soledad,' ship, iv. 534. of, vii. 593; aid to, vii, 594; route, 
Soldiers de ruedra, meaning of, i. 132. vii. 595-6; land grant, vii. 59ö-7; 

oldiers' relief fund, founding of the, purchase of S. F. & S. J. R. R., vii. 
vii, 297. 5U8; aid asked, vii. 598; contract 

olomon, P. L., U. S. marshal, 1857, and finance co., vii. 599; cl1ange of 
vi. 711. route, vii. 600; proposals to S. F., 
Soneto, Ind. tribe, ii, 506. vii. 607-8; T. & P. R. R. co., vii. 

onoma, first visit to, ii. 331; severe 612-13; affairs of, vii. 619-20; Cal. 
storm, 1823, iii. 
O; Ramirez and Southern, vii. 614; 
lussel Slough 
prisoners sent to, iii. 525; puehlo troubles, vii. 617-18; system, oper- 
laid out, 1833, iii. 29-1; pueblo ations, etc., ,.ii. GJ7 et seq. 
founded, iii. 721; iv. ] G4; swearing Southern Pacific Branch R. R. co., 
to the bases at, 1843, iv, 359; taken vii. 599, G15. 
by bear flag party, 184G, v. 101-21; S. P. & N. R. R., aid to, vii. 557. 
affairs at, June-July, v. 145-68; Soquel, mention of, vi. 525, 

lerritt's party at, 184G, v. 110; Spain, need of northern port, i. 112; 
arrest of Vallejo, v. 171-13; Fré- policy respecting horth, i. 505-6; 
mont's march to, 1846, v, 171; startling events in, 1808, ii. 87; Sp. 
Fourth of July at, 1 84G, v. 1,8-9; constitution, rec'd in Ca1., 1812, ii. 
U. S. flag raised, 184G, v. 242-3; 2G4-6. 
events at, 18-!ß, v. 296-8; Steve Svalliar<ls, expulsion of, 1827-9, iii. 
reg't at, V. 514; case of Aicallle 5]-3,95-8,401. 
Na'-ih, v. G08-10: murder at, 1817, Spanish bar, yield, etc., of, vi. 73. 
v. 610; local annals, ]846-8, V. 667- Spanish dry diggings, mention of, vi. 
9; condition of, 1848, vi. 20; first 354. 
dramatic performances at, 1847, vi. Spear, 
lrs, school at Sac., 1851, vii. 
24:J; mention of, vi. 507; pub. school 717. 
at, 1831, vii. 718. 'Spear, N., vi, 164. 
Sonoma connty, hist. of, vi. 506-8; Specitìc contract act, passage, etc., of, 
It. R. builllillg in, 18G5, vii. 589. vii, 29H-300; attempted repeal of, 
Sonoma valley, descript. of, 1848, vi. 1863, vii. 317-18, 321. ' 
20. Speculation, prevalence of, vii, IG8-70. 
Sonora, town and state, mission work Spence, D., member of legi::;1. council, 
in, i. 20-2; annals of, 1701-G9, i. 1847, vi. 2GO. 
29-30; overland route from, i. 221- Spence, E. F., biog. of, vii. 184. 
3; enlistment h, i. 341; flight of Spencer, J. D., clerk of supr. court, 
Flores to, V. 407; name, vi. 77; dry 1887, vii. 434. 
diggings of, vi. 373; a mining een- Sperry, 'Villard, vii. 588. . 
tre, vi. 374; hist, of, vi. 469-,0; Sprague, Senator, mention of, VI. 
filibustering in, 1851-7, vi. 584-602. 6S6. 
'Sonora,' ship, northern voy., 1775, i. Spragne, R. T., nominated supr. 
241-4. judge, 1859, vi. 723; biog., etc., of, 
SOilS of Temperance, vii. 70G. "ii. 236. 
S08a, Castano ùe, exped., 1590-1, i. Spreckels, (,laus, hiog. of. vii. 101. 
12. Hpring, T, 'Y., hiog., vii. 188, 
Soto, F., rancho of, 1848, vi. 10. Springs, mineral and hot, vii. 6ü4-5. 
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Spring Valley '\Tater co., vii. ö84, 
7 :16. 
Spurgeon, \Y. H" biog, of, vii. 184. 
':";py,' ship, iii. 24. 
Squatters, effect on land titles, vi. 
535-H, 571-2. 
Stage lines, vii. 151-2. 
Standard mine, vii. U53. 
Stanford, L., nominee for gov., 1859, 
vi. 723; vineyard, vii. 48; stock- 
farm, vii. 58; gov. 18Gl, vii. 29]; 
senator, lS8G, vii. 431; biog., etc., 
vii. 532, 543; pres't Cent. Pac R. 
R., I 8U1, vii. 544:; acts approved 
by, I 86:{, vi. 553-6; R. R. affairs 
of. vii. 544, 349, 553, 539, 561. 565, 
5G7, 580. 599, U03, G12, G:32-3; univ. 
vii'. 720. 
Stangroom, 
I. 
L, vii. 557, 
Stanislaus City, mention of, vi. 513. 
Stanislaus county, hist. of, vi. 51-1- 
15; creation, etc., of, 1834, ni. 441. 
Stanislam:: river, mining on the, 1848, 
vi. 75-80; gold deposits on, vi. 37:1, 
Stanislaus and 1\lariposa R. R. co., 
vii. 589. 
Stanton, James, \'ii. 638. 
Staples, D. J., biog., etc" vi. 739; vii. 
717. 
'Star of the \Vest,' ship, iv. 555, 5G2. 
'Starling,' Eng, man-of-war, iv. 142, 
145, 
Starr, A. D., vii, 582. 
State Agricultural society, hist., etc., 
of, vii. ti3-4. 
State normal school, vii. 720. 
Stannard, E, 0., vii. 607. 
Steam engine, first in Cal., 1843, iv. 
393. 
Steamer, first in Cal., v. 575-81. 
Stearns, Ahel, vii. 660. 
Stebbins, Rev, H., vii. 313, 730. 
Steele, Frank, vii. 596. 
Stephens, J. D., biog" vii. 185. 
Stephens, L., the Panamá R. R., vii. 
5
2. 
'Sterling,' ship, v. 29G, 357, 432. 
Steuart, 'V. .M., mention of, vi, 278; 
candidate for gov., 184.9, vi. :105. 
Stevens, delegate, the PhIl. R. R. 
convention, 1850, vii. 514. 
Rtevens, Charles, vii. 590. 
Stevens, Elisha, party of, to Cal., 
184-4, iv. 345-8. 
Ste\'Cn8, H. P., in Honolulu, 183G, iv. 
141. 
Stevenson, A, 
I., vii. 590. 
Stevenson, Col J. D., raises N. Y. 
vols, v. 499. 


Stevenson regiment, raising of, and 
bist. in CaI., 18-tG-8, v. 4U
-518; 
list of officers, v. :>03-4. 
F;tewart, Capt., mention of, vii. 282; 
at :Ft Alcatraz, 18til, ái. 4G:
-4. 
Stillman, on Drake's voy., i. 90, 
Stock-raising, statisties, 1773. i. 
205-G; 1774, Ì. 239; 1790, i. :iSH; 
statistics, 1791-]
00, i. 577, ti:.!] -:
, 
656, 637, G72, 67G, GS6, G
b, G
tO, 
713, 723; ]801- 10, ii. 104-6, 108, 
110, 115, 11G, 1
1-
, I:i2, I:H, 1
8, 
148, 14-9, 15:{, 154, WI, 181-3; 
J811-20. ii. 34G. 347, 349, 350, 335, 
3f>8, 364, 3ôG, 368, 374, 
75, 377, 
384. -7, :190, :{U3; 18
 1 :10, ii. 532, 
554, 556, 5G7, 578, 580-2, 593-6, 
599, GOI-2, 6lG, 61
), G20, t;22, 624; 
18:;1-40, iii. tiIn, G43; statistics at 
S. L. Rey, 18:{1-40, iii, 622; at S. 
Juan, Cap., 18
1-4, iii. G:!6; S. J. 
Bau tista, 18:11 -4. iii, mJI; S. Fer- 
nando, 1831-4, iii, 6-16; Hta Bár- 
bara, 1831-4, iii. 6.jG; 
. Ruenaven- 
tura, 1831-4, iii. tiùO; 
ta Inez, 
18:n-4, iii. ()ti2; Puri8ima, IS:{1 4, 
iii. ßß-!; S. Carlos, 1831-4, iii. 680; 
S. L. Ohispo, IS31-4, iii. 681; S. 
Miguel, I8;{1-40, iii. G84; H, An- 
tonio, 18:31-40, iii. GS6; Sol 
(lad, 
1831-4, iii, tiUO; Sta Cruz, IS:11 -2, 
iii. 69:1; H. Rafael, 1831-2, iii. 716; 
Solano, 1831-4, iii. 7] 9; S. J osé 
miss., 1831-
. iii, 724; 
ta Clara, 
1831-2, iii. 7"27; slaughter of cattle, 
1784, i. 472; of uuehlos, 1800, i. 
GOI; at rancho d
l Rey, 1800, i. 
68"2-3; slaughter of hor
es, IS05, 
ii. 182; superiority of Cal., ii. 418; 
in Los Angeles dist, ii. 358; at Rus- 
sian settlement, 1821-30, ii. ti38-9; 
18
1-30, ii. !;{)8-9; stat, of cattle 
at miss" 1 831-5, iii. 35G; Dolores 
miss" 18
1-4, iii. 7]4; at Sutter's 
fort, 1841-2, iv. 228; under Span- 
ish régime, vii. 1-2, 53; pasture, 
vii. 52; after the gol'} discov.. vii. 
53-Gl; droughts, 18ß
--4, vii. 33; 
cattle, vii. 53-6; hist, of, vii. 54-6; 
horses, vii. 57-8; mules, vii, 58-
'; 
sheep, vii. 59-61; goats. vii, GO-,
; 
swine, vii. Gl-2; in IS8
'-
0, YB. 
7 4G-7. 
Stocks, miniuO', gambling in, vii. 61if.-- 
81; excha
ges organized, vii. 
tiG7 -9. 
Stockton, Commodore, arrival of, 
184G, v. 2,)1; rule of, IS-Hi, v. 253- 
87; controversy with KearllY and 
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Frémon t, 1847, v. 411-32; policy, 
etc., of, 18-17, vi. 259-61. 
Stockton, founding of, ] 848, v. 674; 
vi. ]]; hist. of, vi. 465-7; C. P. 
R, R. , vii. 597; early schools of, 
vii. 717. 
Stockton Mining company, vi. 74. 
Stockton and Copperopolis R. R., vii. 
588. 
Stot' k ton and lone R. R. co., vii. 
588-9. 

tockton and Visalia R. R., vii. 588. 
Stock" ell, E, R., vii. 588. 
Stone, Rev. lie L., vii. 720. 
Stoneman, Gen. G., with King's ex- 
ped., 18-!9, vi. 281; R. R. commis., 
1880, vii. 409; gov., 1883, vii. 42]; 
biog., vii. 421, 4
2. 
Stonewall mine, vii. G41. 
'Stoning ton,' whaler, v. 318, 324, 327. 
Stoughton, Juan, Spanish consul at 
Bo.ston, ii. 15. 
Strentzel, J. T., biog" vii. 74-1. 
Strode, C. B" mention of, vi. 477. 
Strong, D. 'V., director, Cent. Pac 
R. R., 186], vii. 544. 
Story, ,Yo 'V., 723. 
Stoves, manufact. of, vii. 9G, 
Stubbs, J, C., vice-prest S. P. R. R.,. 
vii. G32. 
Sturgis, Bryant & Co., trade with Cal., 
1822, ii. 475. 
Suarez, C., sec. of Cal. junta, 1825-7, 
iii. 3. 
Suarez, Padre J. 1\1'., mention of, 
1848, vi. 78. 
Sublette, party to Cal., 1845, iv. 
577-8. 
Sugar, production, etc., of, vii. 36-7; 
manufact" etc., of, vii. 87. 
Suisun, fight with Inds at, 1810, Ii. 
91; mention of, vi. 499. 
Suisun, Ind, tribe, ii: 506. 
Sullivan, E, L., vii. 585. 
'Sulphur,' ship, iv. 93, 142, 145. 
Sulphur ill Cal., vii. 6GO. 
Sulphur Lank mine, vii. 6G7. 
'Sultana,' Rhip, ii. 213. 
Sulzbach, Rudolph, vii. 585. 
Summit mine, vii. 637. 
Sumner, Gen" superseùes .T ohnston, 
1861, vii. 
82; gen. orùer of, ISGl, 
vii. 290; in command, 18tH, vii. 
467, 471-2, 
Sunderbaus, G. H. 0., biog., vii. G8!. 
Sunol valley, Fages' expedt. in, i. 
18G. 
Superior court, officers and actions 
of, 1842-3, iv. 296. 


Supply system, i. 334. 
Supreme court, established, iii. G05; 
reorganized, 1843, iv. 521. 
Supuyomi, Ind. tribe, iv. 363. 
Surveys, coast, progress of the, 
1849-59, vi. ö33-4; appropriations 
for, vi. G33-4; 18.U-50, vii. 136-7. 
Sutherland, J. B" the Phil. R. R. 
con ven tion, 1850, vii. 5] 5. 
Sutherland, T. .J., departure of Col 
Stevenson, v, 508-10. 
Sutro, A., biog., vii. 750-1. 
Sutter, J. A" settlements founded by, 
etc., 18
n--!G, vi. 12-15; rancho of, 
vi. 15; influence of, vi. 
G; mill, 
etc., erected by, 1847, vi. 28-30; 
the gold discov., 18-!8, vi. 32-41; 
weakness of, vi. 42-:-J; attempt to 
secure title, vi. 43-4; mining op- 
erations, 1848, vi. 77; career and 
character, vi. 97-107; candidate 
for gov., 1849, vi. 305; del. to con- 
stit, COll\'elltion, 1849, vi. 28;;, 295; 
failure, etc" of, vi. 447; industries 
promoted by, 1839-48, vi. 484; 
title to New Helvetia, vi. 562; jr, 
mention of, vi. 447, 450. 
'Sutil.' voy. of, 1792, i. 506-7. 
Sutter county, name, etc., vii. 439; 
hist. of, vi. 488-9. 
Sutter Creek, town, mention of, vi. 
512. 
Sutter's fort, Ind. hostility at, ]840, 
iv. 74; settlement of, 18:-J9, i\T. 131; 
description of, iv. 1:12; vi. 13, 94; 
namillg of, iv. 133; annals of, 
18:
9-40, iv. 134-9; progress at, 
] 841-2, iv. 226-40; description of 
fort, iv. 227; affairs at, 1843, i\T. 
387-9; co. for Micheltorena, 1844, 
iv. 479; affairs at, ] 845, iv, 608-1G; 
efforts to sell, iv. 613; Frémont at, 
]S--lt;, v. 3, ]29, 185; treatment of 
Vallejos at, 184G, v. 124-'6; Gilles- 
pie at, V. 127; U. S. flag raised at, 
184G, v. 244-5; events at, 18-tö-8, 
V. 298-30
, 675; recruiting at, 
]84G, v. 359; 11ormons at, 1847, v. 
49:J-5; relief to Donner party, v. 
5:{8-9; arrival of party at, V. 54. 
Sutter's mill, gold-hunting near, 
1848, vi. 4G-8. 
Sutterville, founding, etc., cf, 18-tß, 
vi. ] 5; descript. of, vi, 447. 
'Susan Drew,' transport, v. 511, 513. 
SusallvilIe, mention of, vi. 494. 
, Suvarof,' ship, ii. 210, 274, 306, 
37:t 
Swasey, W. F., mention of, vii. 727. 
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Swasey-Todd Co., journcy to Ca1., 
1845, iv. 57G-7. 
, Sweden,' trall::òport, v. 511. 
Sweet, \V. B., Cal. trade, 1822, 11. 
475. 
Sweetland, mention of, vi. 48G. 
Swett, John, vii. 720. 
Swine, rai
ÚIlg, etc., of, vii. Gl-2. 


T 


Tahle mountain, mining at, 1855, vi. 
373-:1:, 
Tagle, Lt L. P. de, scheme for colo- 
nizing, I SOl, ii. 4. 
'Tagle,' ship, ii. 
02-3, 2G8; cap- 
tures the Pedler, 1814, ii, "271, 305. 
Tait, Geo., vii. 720. 
'l'al bert, T. A., vii. G68. 
Tallant, D. J., mention of, vii. JGl. 
T3.11ow, trade in, 181 i, ii. 283; IS
I- 
30, ii. 6ö9; annual shipment, iii, G41. 
Tamal, Ind. tribe, ii. 50G. 
, Tamana,' ship, visit of, 1805 6, ii. 
2-1, 
Tamariz, F. de P., of Ca!. junta, 
182.3-7, iii. 3; author of politico- 
mercantile plan, iii. G; report on 
Cal. miss" iii. 109. 
Tanneries, vii. 91-2. 
Tarahumares, war with, i. 16-17. 
'Ta.rtar,' ship, iii. 28. 
, Tasso,' ship, iv. 207, 210, 319, 340, 
558, 562. 
Taxation, 183] -5, iii. 379-80; state, 
1830-73, vi. G04--22; in S. F., 1850- 
7, vi. 77.,1-5; exemptions from, 
18GG, vii. 383; of Chinamen, vii 
3:37 -45; of land, vii. 38:
-4; of in- 
comes, vii. 384-5; poll-tax, vii. 
385; of railroads, vii. 427-8; co. 
and state, vii. 440-1. 
Tay, G. H. & Co., vii. 97. 
Taylor, Dr, vii. í
O. 
'Itaylor, C. I., harbor commiss., 18G3, 
vii. :304, 
Taylor, Lt-col J. P., at Frémont 
trial, v. 436. 
Taylor, Rev. '''''m, vii. 729. 
Taylorsville, mention of, vi. 511. 
Teacle, D, \Y., member stock board, 
vii. fiß8. 
Tea plant, attempt to cultivate the, 
1835-íO, vii. 36-7. 
Tecate rancho, plundered, 1837, iv. G8. 
Tehaula county, mining in, vi. 36-1; 
hi st. of, vi. 49G-7; organized, etc., 
183G, vii. 441-2. 


Tehama, town. mention of, vi. 49G. 
Telegl'aph lincs, hist. of, vii. ] 34 ó. 
Tcruécllia rancho, protest against 
gran t, iii. :{ô 1. 
TCUlescal minc, vii. GGO-l. 
Temple, J" sup1', court jUIlge, 1887, 
vii. 4:{4. 
Tepehuane, mi::;sion, rcvolt at, 1616, 
i. 15. 
Tepehuanes, conquest of, i. 13. 
Tepic, Graham prisoners at, iv, 20-30. 
Territorial Pioneer f-iocicty, vii, 707, 
Terr'y, {), s., speech in convention, 
etc" 183U, vi. í"24-5, 7:
3; duel with 
Bro!leriek, J S39, vi. 7:n-2; trid.l of, 
183ö, vi. 730-1; vii. 22,}-G; ac- 
quittal of, vii. 21I-12; election uf, 
IS3.3, yii. 2:W: the Hill-bharon 
case, etc., vii. 430-1. 
Tevis, Lloyd, vii. 5S0. 
Texas, independence, v. 192, 
Texas Pacitic R, R.
 sub::.i{ly asked, 
vii, 5
)5; aid from So Diego, vii. 
596; affairs of, vii. 609-10, Gl2 13. 
Texas & Cal. Construction co., vii. 
GJ :
. 
Thomas, Admiral, comd, of Eng. 
fleet, 1842, iv. 30
-3, 
TholUa
, Capt., vii. 727. 
Thomas, Lt-col Co, com. for lanll 
claims, v. 4ü:
. 
Thomas, Gen. G. H., in command, 
18ü9, vii. 472. 
Thomas, I. R., in Honolulu, 183G, iv. 
141. 
Thomas, O. H., the S. F. R. R. con- 
ventioD, 183U, vii. 543. 
'Thomas H. Perkins,' transport, v. 
511. 
'Thomas Nowland,' ship, iii. 9
, lIS. 
Tholllp
on, Major De \\ïtt C., men- 
tion of, vii. 471. 
Thompson, ""'addy, on Jones affair, 
1842, iv. 311, :

:3-4; actions re 
immigration to Ca1., iv. :180-J. 
Thornton, J, D., supr. court judge, 
1880, vii. 409; 1889, vii, 7:13, 
Tikluuénef, biLliog., ii. 314, :
J 5, ü-tO. 
Tilford, F., Liog., etc., of, vi. í07. 
Timillons diggings, vii, G34. 
Tin. vii. ü60-1. 
Tingley, Senator U. B., bill introd 
by, 18.32. vi. üü3-6. 
Tinllill
 Senator, vii. G
2. 
Tinnin, 'V. J., biog., etc" vii. 373, 
Tirador, adventures of, 18-18, vi. 80- 
1. 
Titcomb, C., in Honolulu, IS3G, iv. 
141. 
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Tithes, refusal to pay, 18-13, iv. 373- 
4. 
Tl<tyacma, Ind. tribe, ii. 506. 
Tobacco, cultivation, etc., of, 1854- 
79, vii. 3-1-5. 
Toberman, J. R" biog, of, vii. 184. 
Tobias, Ind. chief, iv. 72. 
Todd, Dr, mention of, vi. 73. 
Todd yalley, mining camp, 1849, vi. 
335. 
Todos Santos bay, 'Valker at, 1833, 
vi, 596-8. 
Toland, Dr H. H., biog" etc., "11. 
7 20-1. 
Toledo, Gov. B., Ca!., i. 172. 
Tolen, Ind. tribe, ii. 506. 
Tomales, mention of, vi. 511. 
Tomales bay, Bodega's expedt. at, 1. 
243. 
Toomes, A. G" rancho of, 1848, vi. 
16-17. 
Tompkins, E., vii. 720. 
Topayto, Ind. tribe, ii. 50G. 
Toral, Serra's suggestions submitted 
to, i. 209, 
Torquemada, bibliog., i. 96, 98, 152. 
1'01'0, Serra's suggestions submitted 
to, i. 209. 
Torre, 1\1. O. de la, rep. in congress, 
1824, iii. 2. 
Towle, Allan, biog. of, vii. G34. 
Town councils, see ayuntamientos. 
Towne, A. N., biog., etc., vii. 597, 
G32, G34. 
Townsend, J., town laid out by, 
1849, vi. ] 94. 
Tozer, C. 'V., vii. 5GO. 
Tracy, J., vii, 719- 
Trahern, G. 'V., biog., vii. 747. 
Trappers, early expeds, iii. 151-75. 
Trask, Dr John B., vii. 636. 
'Traveller,' ship, ii. 21G, 285-7, 389. 
Treadwell, J. P., biog., vii. 230. 
Treasure, export, etc., of, 1848-81, 
vii. 118-20. 
Treaties, Cahllenga, 1847, vi. 236; 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, 1848, vi. 262. 
Tres Pinos, mention of, vi. 524. 
, Tres Reyes,' ship, i. 98. 
, Trinidad,' ship, iv. 312, 318, 340, 
Trinidad city, hist. of, vi. 503. 
Trinidad bay, 'Lelia Byrd' in, ii. 22. 
Trinidad port, named, i. 242. 
Trinity county, drawbacks to mining 
in, vi. 363-4; minrng in, vi. 363, 
370; hist. of, vi. 500-6; name, etc., 
vii. 440. . 
Trinity river, explor., etc.
 of. 1848, 
vi. 364-; name, etc., vi. 500; ex- 


ploration of, 1849 -50, vi. 500-2; 
mining on the, vi. 502-3. 
Trot, Cal. trade, 1822, ii. 475. 
Tru('kee, founding, etc., of, 1863-4, 
vi. 486. 
Tubbs, A, L,
 biog., vii, 754. 
Tucson, .Mormon battle at, v. 485. 
Tulare, town, mention of, vi. 518. 
Tulare county, hist. of, vi. 517-18; 
creation of, 1832, vii. 2C9, 441. 
Tulare valley, discovery of, i. ]97; 
exploration of, 177G, i. 27ü-7; map 
of, ii. 49; refuge for neophytes, ii. 
204; visit of friars, 181ü, ii. 3
7-8; 
rancherías in, 1817, ii. 331-2; cxped. 
against Inds in, ii. 335-6. 
Tulares, Cabot explors, 1814, ii. 325; 
Ind rebels defeated, 182-!, ii. 533-5; 
explorers in, 1846, v. 2-3. 
Tuleburg, see Stockton. 
Tuliyomi, Ind. tribe, iv. 363. 
Tully, P. B., hiog., etc., vii. 375. 
Tully, R. "r., vii. 590. 
Tuolumne city, mention of, vi. 514. 
Tuolumne county, mining in, 1848- 
56, vi. 373-G; hist. of, vi. 515; 
name, etc., vii. 440. 
Tuolumne eo., mention of, vii. 587. 
Tuolumne river, mining on, 1848, vi. 
77-8. 
Turner, E. D., vii. 729. 
Turton & Knox, contractors, vii. 590. 
Tustin, 'V. I., mention of, vii. 9G. 
Tu thill, 'Hist, of Ca!.,' i. 43-4, 90, 
92, 137; ii. 17G; vi. 717. 
Tyler, Pres., OIl cession of Ca!. to 
Ellg., 1843, iv. 382. 
Tyler, mention of
 \'ii. 717. 
Tylers, D., hist. of .àlormon battle, v. 
477 -80. 
Tyson, Dr, with King's exped., 1849, 
vi. 281. 


U 


Ugalde, Comd't Gen. of E. provinces, 
i. 448. 
Ugarte, Gen., om actions in Ca!. 
affairs, 1785-7, i. 401, 443, 448-9, 
451, 460, 479, 487, G09, 
Ukiah, mention of, vi. 508-9. 
Ulloa, expecl. of, 1539, i, 7. 
Ullliato, Ind. tribe, ii. 50G. 
Umpqua river, J. Smith's trappers at, 
iii. 160. 
Union, town (see also 'Arcata '), 
mention of, vi. 504. 
Union Consolidated ,Mining co., vii. 
651. 
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Union mine, vii. G39, mm. 
Union Mi
l Mining co., vii. G74. 
Union Pacific R, R" name, vii. 528; 
charter, etc., of, vii. 528-3a; stock, 
vii. 32S; lanù-grant, vii. 529; char- 
ter, vii. 331; legisl., 18ü4, vii. 530- 
2; land-grant, vii. 550; bonds, vii. 
550-1; construction, vii. 5G9; join- 
ing with U. P., 18üB, vii. 573; con- 
soliùations, etc., of, vii, ü32. 
Union party, mention of, vii. 201-2, 


3-G, 301; men tion of, vii. 307-8; 
rnea:sure
 passed by, vii. 3IU-20; 
decadence of, vii. 327. 
Unitarians, vii. 7:29, 
United 
tates, , Explor. exped.,' 
1838-42, iv. 242; projects for annexa- 
tion, iv. 237-8; offcr to purchase 
Cal., iv. 2U9; war imæinent, ] 842, 
iv. 300, GOO-3; U. S. man-of-war, 
iv. 302-3, 313, 322; actions re- 
specting Com. Jones' affair, iv. 
3:?5-8; report of war with, 1843, iv. 
524; schemes of, 1843, iv. 594-8; 
U. S. artillery service, ]847, v. 
518-20; congress, actions on Cal. 
affairs, v. 5
):! -üO 1; U, S. dragoons 
service, J84.8-9, v. 522-:3; effect of 
gold discov. in Cal., 1848, vi. ll-í.- 
21; attituùe of, etc., 1846-7, vi. 
232-5; the conquest of Cal., vi. 
2.35-7; eH'ect of the admission of 
Cal., vi, 34-4-5; filihust. expeds 
from, 1851-60, -vi. 582-G03; Ind. 
policy of, vii. 477-8; railroaùs, vii. 
498, 635. 
University of California, the new 
constit., 1879, vii. 3
12-3; hist. of 
the, vii. 392, 644, 720. 
University of Southern Cal., vii. 720. 
Univer:sity of the Pacific, vii. 7:!1. 
University college of S. F., vii, 722. 
Urizar, J. A. de, adùress, 1787, Ì. 
401-2. 
'Urup,' ship, iii. 213; iv. 159- 
Utah lake, crossed by Jedediah Smith, 
iii. 132, 
Utinomanoc, Ind. tribe, ii. 50G. 


v 


Vaca, Cabeza de, reputation among 
na tives. i, 7. 
Vaca Valley & Clear Lake R. R., vii. 
589-90. 
Vacaville, n3.me, etc., vi. 500. 
Vaccillation, Patties' tour, 1829, iii. 
168-9. 


Valùes, Rcrra's suggestion
 submitted 
to, i. 2m.. 
Valencia, C., rancho of, ]848, vi. ]0, 
Valcncia, Gen. U" admin. of pious 
fund, 1842, iv. 33ü, 
Vallejo, A., óficial of pious fund, ISO!), 
ii. 1 öü. 
YaUejo, J. J., rancho of, Ib-lS, vi. 10. 
Vallejo, 1\1. (j-., private archives, i. 
49; 'Rist. de Cal.,' i. 53; intluence 
of, I S4
, vi. 20; member of legisl. 
council, 1847, vi. 
(>O; del. to con- 
stit. convention, 1849, vi, 28;); 
os- 
col claim, vi. 5ü2. 
Vallejo, ,Major S., mention of, vii. 470, 
Vallejo, seat of gov't at. 1851-2, vi. 

22; 1832, vi. 63ß; 1833, vi. G74; 
rival of S. F., vii. liS3-G, 
Va.llejo & Sonoma Valley R. R., vu. 
589. 
Van Lokeren, A., vii. GG8. 
Van NCSI3, J., ordinance, 1851, vi. 
739; vii. 229-30, 243; mayor of 
au 
Francisco, 1833- G, vi. 'i ü7. 
Van N uys, I. N., biog, of, vii. 739. 
Van Orden, S., vii. 387. 
'Vancouver,' ship, iv. 394. 
'ValHlalia,' ship, iv. 4:
:
; v. 319, 337. 
Vanderbilt, C., mention of, vi, 140. 
Vargas, gov., reconquers N. :J\lex., i. 
19. 
Vassault, F., claimant for rancho 
Camaritas, iii. 'ill. 
Vea, A. .M. de, Cal. representative, 
1823, ii. 484. 
V 
ga <.1,: Pájaro rancho, granted, 1820, 
n. 38.3- 
Vegetahles, cultivation, etc., of, 1831- 
8U, vii. 27-30, 8(i. 
Vehicles, mallufact. of, lSjG-SI, vi. 
79-80. 
Ventura county, created, etc., 1872, 
vi, 523; crcation, etc., of, 1872, vii. 
442; }Jètroleum wells of, vii. 6ü2. 
'Venus,'ship, iv. 147. 
V er 
lehr, mi:S:-5iollary, vii. 729, 
Verdugo, J. G., licensed to trade, 
IS20, ii. 29:t 
Verger, Rafael, guardian, ofH acts, 
1772-82, i. 192 !, ;
:?j, 378. 
V ermeule, T. L., mention of, vi. 323. 
Vernon, founding, ete., of, 18-19, vi. 
488. 
Victor's 'Atchison 
vstem,' vii. G20. 
Victor, J. N., yii. üi8. 
Victoria, pres., onlers arrest of 8arria, 
iii. 19. 
Victoria, gOY., rule of, IS31, iii.. 181- 
215. 
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'Victoria,' ship, iv. 2
4. Warren, Rev. J, H., vii. 729. 
Vigilantes, first committee, 1835, iii. '\Varren,'. U. S. ship, v. 234, 284, 
417 -19; proceedings ag-ainst, iii. 287, 384. 
4:H-2; proceedings of, 183J-G, vi. \Varren & Son, agric. exhibs of, 1852- 
7J
-54; plan of h'dq'rs, vi. 748; 3, vii. G3. 
medal of, vi. 733. \Yarwick, J. H., speech of, 18G3, vii. 
Vincennes, U. S. explore ship, iv. 243. 530. 
Vineyards, at S. J osé miss., 180G, ii. \Vashington, pres., passport from, 
139; at S. Dieg.o, product., 1839, for Capt. E, Dorr, i. 539. 
iii. GI9; at S. :1\1iguel, ]83G, iii. G83; \Vashington, B. F., collector of cus- 
at mis:::;., 1844, iv, 421-2. toms, 1837, vi. 7] 1. 
Visalia, mention of, vi. 518. '\Y ashillgton,' ship, iii. 139. 
Visitador, Hartnell app't'd, iii. GOO; \Yashillgton, Frémont court-martial, 
actions of, 1836-40, iv. 57-8, Gl-2. at, V. 456-G2. 
Viticulture, hist. of, vii. 46-50, 744. \Vashington guard, mention of, vii. 
Vizcaino, exped., 1597, i. 13-14. 455. 
Vizcaino, Sebastian, voy. of, explor., \Vashi.ngton, mine, vii. G57. 
IG02, i. 22-3. Washoe district, mining cos in, 18GO, 
Volcano, discovered near Sta Bárbara, vii. 66G-7. 
i. 4G5. W a
hoe Gold & S. :Mining co" vii. 
, V olga, , ship, ii. 640, 643-4. 66G. 
, V olullteer,' ship, iii. 85, 3G5. \V ass on, Joseph, vii. 644. 
V oorhee
, 'V. Van, mention of, vi. '\Vater, rights to, etc" vii. 394,428-30. 
G87; vii. ] 46. \Vaterman, R, H" mention of, vi. 499, 
Voorman, H., biog., vii. 86. Waterman, R. 'V., lieut-gov., 1887, 
'Vulture,' ship, iii. 141. vii. 434; gov., vii. 4:34, 737. 
'Yatkins, H. P., mention of, vi. 598. 
\Vatson, N. A., member stock board, 
vii. G68, 
\Vatson, N. S., vii. 587. 
\Vatsonville, mention of, vi. 525. 
\V a tt, \V illiam, vii. 590. 
\Va tts, S, T., vii, 586. 
''\Vaverly,' ship, iii. ll8, 130, 317, 
3G4. 
"T aymire, J as A., biog., vii. 735-6. 
for gov., '" eaverville, hist. of, vi. 506. 
\Vebb, S. P., mayor of San Francisco, 
1854, vi. 76G. 
\Vebb & Co., vii. G38. 
con- 'Yeber, master 'Traùe \Vind,' vii. 
730. 
\Yeber, C., mention of, vi. 74. 
\Yeber, C. M., found::; Tuleburg 
(Stockton), etc., 1848, vi. II, 465. 
\Yeber creek, mining on, 1848-9, vi. 
74, 352-3. 
,,, eberville, founding of, 1848, vi. 74. 
\Vebster, sec., on conquest of Cal., 
1842, iv. 300; instructions in re 
J ones affair, iv. 3
5-G. 
\Veeks, J. 'V., alcalde of San J osé, 
1848, vi. 4. 
\Veil, J., state treasurer, 1880, vii. 
408. 
Weller, C. L., arrest, etc., of, 18Gi, 
vii. 308-9. 
\Veller, J. B" U. S. senator, ]832, vi. 
G59, G62-3; gov., 1858, vi. 713-14; 


\V 


\Yages, miners', vii. G39. 
\Vakelee, C. H., member stock board, 
vii. G68. 
'Vakelee, H. P., member stock board, 
vii. GG8. 
'\Valdellar, Peter, vii. 641. 
\Valdo, 'V., whig nominee 
1853, vii. 679. 
'Yalkillshaw, Robert, vii. 656. 
\Valker, James D.. vii. 590. 
,\\T alker, J. P., del. to constit. 
yention, etc., 184:9, yi, 287. 
'Yalker, W., mention of, vi. 589, 
character, vi. 593, GOO; filibust. ex- 
peds of, 185:
-60, vi. 593-600. 
Walkup, J., lieut-gov., 1858, vi. 714. 
Walla 'Vallas, Inds, troubles with, 
1845, iv. 544-5; fears of, 184G, V. 
5G7. 
\Vallace, Attorney-gen. T., mention 
of, vi. G17. 
\Vallace, Judge ,V. T., biog., etc., of, 
vii. 2:
5. 
'Valworth, E, B" missionary, vii. 730. 
'Varner, bibliog., i. 44. 
\Varner, Capt., death of, 1849, vii. 
449-50. 
\Varner, \V. H., mention of, vi. 447. 
Warren, G. R., defalcation of, vii. 307. 
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bill introd ùy, ] 835, vi. 72G; bill 
reported Ly, 1835, vii. 52G. 
'Vellock, 'V., career, etc., of, vii. 
359-60. 
\Vells, Judge A" election, etc. , of, 
I 852, vii. 220-1. 
'Veils, H. S., the S. F. R. R, conven- 
tion, 1839, vii. 543. 
\Vells, T. G., mention of, vii. I GO. 
"
ells, Fargo & Co., transactions with 
the state treasurer, 1856-7, vi. 618; 
express Lusiness of, vii, 150-1. 
West, M" rancho of, 1848, vi. 20. 
West, R N., vii. G54. 
\Vestcott, Capt. G. C., on Riley's 
staff, 1849, vii. 448. 
'Vestern, J., vii. 719, 
\Vestern Development co. (see also 
Contract and Finance co., and Pa- 
cific Improvement co.), organized, 
vii. GIO-ll. 
'Vestern Pacific Railroad company, 
organized, etc., ] SG2, vii. 557; aiù 
to, vii. 558; Oakland terminus, vii. 
579-81. 
\Vhaling, i. 185; vii. 82-3. 
\Vheat, yield, etc., of, 1850-88, vii. 
26-8; export of, vii. llG-2:-1, 412. 
\Vheatland, mention of, vi. 487. 
'Vheaton, mention of, vii. 717. 
\Vheeler, Rev. A. C., vii. 727-8. 
'-':"'heelock, A. A" vii. 717. 
'Vhigs, convention of, 1851, vi. G50- 
2; ]832, vi. G70-1; defeat of, 1832, 
vi. 671-2. 
\Vhipple, Lient-col S. G., mention of, 
vii. 470. 
Whisman, J. \V., mention of, vi. 6. 
White, T. J., speaker of assembly, 
1849. vi. 310. 
White'Sulphur springs, vii. 6G4. 
\Yhiting, U. A., surveyor-gen., 1849, 
vi. 314. 
'Vhitney, A., railroad scheme of, vii. 
501-7; R. R. scheme of, vii. 517- 
18; mention of, vii. 570. 
'Vhitney, J. D., geologist, vii, G3G. 
'Vicks, Rev., mention of, vii. 718. 
\Yicks, 1\1. L., biog., etc., vii. 8-9, 
701. 
'Vidney, J. P., biog. of, vii. 250. 
'Vidney, H" :\1., hiog, of, vii. 250, 
'Vieland, John, biog. of, vii. 101. 
\"likes, works of, i. 40. 
\Yilkes' expedition in Cal., 1841, IV. 
240-2, 
\Vilkes, Capt. C., mention of, vii. 
.j08. 
\Vilkes, G., advice to Broderick, 18;:;0, I 


yi. GG2; project of, 1853, vi. 676; 
R. R, scheme of, vii. G02. 
\VilJamctte Cattle co., actions of, 
1837, iv, 85-7. 
\Villcutt, J. L,. vii. 633. 
\V ill ey, S. H., chaplain to constit, 
convention, 1849, vi. 290; school at 
:l\lonterey, 1849, vii. 717; mentien 
of, vii. 7"27. 
\Villiams, T. H., nominee for attor- 
ney-gen., 1839, vi. 7"2;
; bieg., vi. 
72:{; suggestions of, I 859-GO, vii. 
248-9. 
\Villiams, Virgil, vii. 722. 
\Yilliams, bibliog., i. 571. 
\Villiams, A. P., senator, 18
6, vu. 
432; biog., vii. 4a:l. 
\Yilliams, l{ev. AlLert, vii. 717, 727. 
\Yilliams, D. C., member stock board, 
vii. 6GS, 
\Villiams, H" vii. G40. 
\Villiams, H. B., vii. 586. 
\Villiams, J, S., mention of, 1848, vi. 
17. 
, \V III Thompson,' ship, iii. 3û4. 
\Yillis, Rev. E. J" vii. 7:
0. 
\Villis, I., at 
1ormon island, 1848, vi. 
49. 
\Yillis, S., at Mormon island, 1848, vi. 
48-9. 
\l'ïllow-ware, manufact. of, vii. 80-J. 
\Vilmington, mention of, vi. 5
1-2. 
\Vilson, H, C., biog., vii. 741. 
\Vilson, Judge, assault on, 1852, vii. 
210-11. 
\Vilson, J. D., vii. 668. 
\Vilson, James, vii, ß.j4. 
\Vimmer, P. L., mention of, i. 30-1. 
'Vindmill, at Uoso, 18W, ii. 416. 
'\Vinder, Capt., vii. 640. 
\Vine, pro(luct, quality, etc., 1850- 
89, vii, 44-9, 743-3. 
\Yinlack, Miss J. B., vii. 718. 
\Vinn, 'V. .1\1., gen. of militia, 1830, 
vi. 319. 
\Visconsin Hill, mining camp, vi. 355. 
'Vise, J. H., biog., vii. 187. 
'Vise, minister, indiscreet speech of, 
18-íG, v. 512. 
'Yitherby, O. S., biog. of, vii. ] 83. 
\\r olfskill, J. R., rancho of, 1842-8, 
vi. 17. 
\Vood, L. K., expeù., etc., of, 1849, 
vi. 501-2. 
"
ood, 'V. G., report, etc., of, vii. 177. 
\Yooel, ,Yo \V" '\VanderingSketches,' 
iv. 432-3. 
'Yood creek, mining on, 1848, vi. 7G-7; 
gold'deposits on, vi. 373, 
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\V oodbri<lgc, Rev. S., vii. 727. 
\V oodbridge, town, mention oÎ, vi. 513. 
\V oodland, town, mention of, vi. 4U9. 
\V oods, I, C., Aùall1
 & Co.'s failure, 
vii. I 74-5. 
\V ooùs, l\Irs, school, 1830, vii. 717. 
\\T oodside mine, vii, G40. 
\V ooùville, mention of, vi. 518, 
\V oodward's gardens, vii. ö93. 
\V oodworth, Senator S. E., mention 
of, vii, 200. 
.\Vool, Gen. J. E., supersedes Hitch- 
cock, 1853, vi. 595; in command, 
1834, vii. 4G2, 472, 
\Y 001, growth of industry, etc., 
1835-80, vii. 59-Gl; mallufact. of, 
vii. 88. 
\V ool-pulling, vii. 92. 
\V orkillgmell's party, organized, 
1877, vii. 335; principles of, vii. 
335-G; progress of, vii. 3Gl-2; the 
new cOllstit" 1878-9, vii. 372-4; 
election of, 1879, vii. 408-11. 
\V orkingmen 's trade and labor union, 
organized, 1877, vii. 354; resolu- 
tions of, vii. 335, 
\Vorkman, \Vm, journey of party Ull- 
der, 1841, iv. 27G-8. 
\V orks, J. D., supr. court judge, 
1889, yii, 733; biog., vii. 735, 
\V ozcncraft, O. 
l., del. to constit. 
con ven tion, etc., 1849, vi. 287 ; 
Ind. agent, 1830-2, vii. 482-5. 
\Vright, Gen. T. F., mention of, vii. 
4ü9; in command, 18ül, vii. 471. 
\Vright, Gen. G., super:5edes Sumner, 
1861, vii. 284-5; measures of, vii. 
289 90; measnres of, vii. 301; at 
Ft Reading, 1832, vii. 4Gl; ill com- 
mand, 18GI, vii. 472. 
\Vright, G. W., represent. in con- 
gress, 1849
 vi. 30ü. 
\Vright & Co., mention of, vii. IGO. 
Wyatt, Blackburn, vii. G-t-O. 
Wyatt, Rev. C. B., vii. 728. 
\V yllie, R. C., colony scheme, 1843, 
iv. 382-4. 


x 


Xucu, native town. i. 72. 


Y 


Yalesumnes, Ind. tribe, iv. 138. 
Yamajabs, Inù. tribe, i. 27 i. 
Yanez, Gen" defeats Raousset, etc., 
1854, vi. 591. 


Yallkee Hill, mining camp, vi. 374. 
Yallkee Jim's, name, ctc., vi. 73, 
483-1; mining camp, 1849, vi. 355. 
Yankee Silver ,Mining co., vii. UG7. 
Yanofski, actions in re loss, colony, 
1820, ii. 318-20. 
Yanonalit, Iud. chief, i. 377. 
Yellow Jacket, mine, vii. U73. 
Yeomet, town, mention of, vi. 513. 
Yerb,t Buena, name first apvlied, ii. 
590; settlcment at, 1840, iii. 708- 
10; survey of, iii. 711; name 
changed to San Francisco, vi. I G5. 
Yerba Buena island, R. ll. designs 
on, vii. 581, GOI-2. 
Y gnacio, mine, vii. 631. 
Yolo city, mention of, vi. 498. 
Yolo county, hist. of, vi. 497-9; 
name, etc., vii. 439; R. R. land 
gran ts in, vii. 582. 
Y olos, Inds, Vallejo's expedt. against, 
1835, iii. 3GO. 
Y oloytoy, Ind. tribe, treaty with, 
183G, iv. 71. 
Y orba rancho, ii. 353, 
, Yorktown,' ship, iv. 38, 313. 
Y or\Ta, T., rancho of, 1848, vi. 12. 
You Bet, camp, mention of, vi. 48G. 
Young, Brigham, pIau to occupy Ca1., 
1846, v, 470--1; raises Mormon 
hattl. for Cal., v. 474,476, 478, 481, 
497 -8. 
Yount, G., mention of, vi. 19. 
y onut
ville, mention of, vi. 510. 
Y reka, hist. of, vi. 4Ð4-5, 
Yuba city, hist, of, vi. 488-9, 
Yuba county, mining in
 1850-G, vi, 
:338-GO; hist. of, vi. 487-8, name, 
etc., vii. 439; R. R. aià, vii. 581. 
Yuha R. R. co" vii. 58G. 
Yuba river, mining on, 1848, vi. 72; 
1830-6, vi. 357, 350, 
Y nmas, clamorous for missionaries, i. 
353; ùisgust of, i. 357; massacre 
hy, i. 3U2-4; efforts to punish, i. 
365-71; captives ransomed, i. ;
G7; 
remain independent, i. 370; raids 
of the, 184g-50, vii. 481-2, 48G. 


z 


Zacatecaños, arrival of, 1833, iii. 318- 
20; troubles with, iii. 321; support 
Carrillo, 1837-8, iv. 47; reputation 
of, iv. 135. 
Zacatecas, arrival of friars from, iv. 371. 
Zaclom, Ind. tribe, ii. 50ô, 
ZJ.mpay, Ind. chief, iv. 72. 
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